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In  commencing  the  year  with  a  new  volume— especmlly  one  having  a 
different  title — a  few  introductory  remarks  will  be  looked  for  with  pleasure 
by  our  renders.  Lengthened  preiaces,  besidea  having  become  obsolete  and 
luipopular,  are  seldom  read  with  interest ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  articles  a  miscellaneooB  periodical  may  contain,  a  suitable  introductdon 
must  be  somewhat  difficult  to  write.  But,  whilst  in  a  great  measure,  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  may  still  entertain  correct 
ideas  as  to  what  we  intend  to  be  their  character,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  work  in  such  a  form  as  to  excel  any  of  its  predecessors. 

"nie  topics  proposed  for  discussion  and  edification,  in  these  days  of  gene- 
ral inquiry,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  the  difficulty  is  what  to  select, 
and  what  to  pass  by.  The  important  questions  of  Education — State  Educa- 
tion, Church  Education,  Family  Education,  and  Self-education — demand, 
and  are  now  engaging,  public  notice.  To  these  subjects  some  attention  will 
be  paid  in  our  monthly  ccnununication  to  &e  brethren  and  the  world  at 
lai^.  Hence  our  first  address  trom  the  pen  of  Brother  Campbell,  which 
is  worthy  of  the  profound  attention  of  all.  Other  papers,  equally  important 
and  interesting,  are  already  in  our  possession,  and  will  appear  in  due  coarse 
as  the  months  roll  on. 

But,  our  great  derare  is  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God,  and  to  engage 
the  minds  of  rincere  and  conscientious  prt^essors  of  religion  in  a  more  full 
esamination  into  the  claims  and  beauties  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  de- 
lineated in  the  New  Testament  We  also  desire  that  oiur  brethren  should 
obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  Christian  disdpline,  training,  and  con- 
gregational edification — that  they  should  delight  more  in  primitive  worship 
and  primitive  order — that  they  should  be  more  constantiy  alive  to  the  iMj 
of  assembling  themselves  on  the  Lord's  day — and  that  tiiey  should  render 
their  meetings  more  interesting  to  themselves  and  to  tiie  conuuunily  by 
whom  tlLey  are  sorrounded.  These  are  objects  of  primaiy  importance, 
claiming  our  serious  and  assiduous  attention. 

Agiun,  christian  righteousness — we  mean  christian  morality  and  piety — 
must  have  more  of  our  particular  regard.  In  this  age,  and  in  this  enlight* 
ened  country  too,  the  mass  of  the  people — and  even  those  who  profess  chris- 
tiani^ — have  an  extremely  low  standard  of  morally.  It  is  alarming  and 
portentous.  In  the  counting-house — ^in  the  m^ket-place — in  the  forum— 
in  the  tavern — in  business  contracts,  and  we  may  almost  say  in  the  church 
—a  man's  profession  of  Christianity  vriU  not  secure  him  fiwm  suspicion  of 
actions  dishonorable,  unjust,  or  ungenerous,  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  the 
world.  The  golden  rule,  "  aa  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,"  is  not  personally  and  calmly  considered :  tiiis  arises  fctm 
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the  undue  selfiahness  of  tKe  human  heart,  wliicli  nceJ.s  to  lie  constantly 
guarded.  The  rule  is  applicable  not  merely  to  one,  but  to  every  disciple  of 
ChrbL  Aa  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  mau,  so  all  men  ought  to  become 
his  disciples,  and  thus  place  themeelvea  under  hi$  heavenly,  pure,  and  heart- 
pen  etrating  guidance. 

Wliat  a  melancholy  change  in  the  Christian  world,  compared  with  the 
times  when,  to  say  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  was  a  passport  to  the  confldence 
even  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  for  all  that  was  true,  just,  and  generous 
among  men.  In  auch  a  state  of  society,  a  Christian  is  doubly  bound  to  be 
an  honor  to  that  profession — in  all  goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth — 
which,  in  more  auspicious  times,  would  have  been — and  which,  in  every 
age,  should  be — a  sacred  ornament  and  shield  to  all  arrayed  under  ite  pure 
and  holy  banners. 

Theae  are  some  of  the  topics  which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  Bbitibh  Millennial  Harbinger,  and  Family  Magazine. 
A  word  or  two,  in  conclusion,  on  the  change  of  our  name.  When  two 
periodicals,  of  the  same  name,  and  putting  forth  the  same  pretensions,  are 
in  existence,  they  frequently  intercept  and  cross  each  other's  path.  The 
Episcopalians  led  the  way  with  their  monthly  "  Christian  Messenger."  Of 
this  we  were  not  aware,  at  the  time  of  commencement ;  but  now  that  we 
are  assuming  a  more  popular  form,  we  deemed  it  essentially  im]K>rlant,  to 
find  an  appropriate  and  somewhat  attractive  title.  Whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  our  endeavour,  so  as  to  ^ve  satisfaction  to  all,  we  cannot,  of 
course,  determine. 

The  term  millennial,  at  present,  has  a  biblical  meaning  only.  What 
that  meaning  is,  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to  explain.  Time,  that  great 
revealer  of  secrets,  must  do  this  for  the  world  ;  and  then  it  will  become 
matter  of  historical  record,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  an  intelligent 
universe.  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom,  under  the  whole  heavens,  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  him. 

And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  ;  and  them  that 
had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over  his 
mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having 
the  harps  of  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God  ; 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  Thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  I 
Who  shall  not  fear  Thee,  oh  Lord,  and  glorify  Thy  name  ?  for  Thou  only 
art  holy  ;  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  Thee ;  for  Thy 
judgments  are  made  manifest. — Rev.  xv.  2. 

And  there  was  a  great  voice  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Chris,',  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
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ADDRESS  ON  SCIENCE,  LITEEATURE,  AND  ART. 

BT  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL, 

PRESIPENT  OF  BETHANY  COLLBOE,  VUtGINlA. 


ToDMO  Gentlemejt, 

Weke  I  asked  what  element 
attribute  of  mind  confers  the  greatest 
lustre  on  human  character,  I  would 
not  select  it  from  tboee  moet  conspi- 
cuous in  the  poet,  the  orator,  ^e 
philosopher,  or  the  elegant  artist ;  I 
would  not  name  any  of  those  endow- 
ments which  are  usuallj  regarded  as 
superlative  in  adorning  the  reputation 
of  the  man  of  genius,  orof  distinguished 
talent ;  I  nonld  not  call  it  memory, 
reason,  taste,  imagination ;  but  I 
would  call  it  ener^j/.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  has  not  a  more  expressive  and 
a  more  captivating  name  ;  but,  gen- 

demen,  that  aomethit^,  which  we  j  effect  nothing — may,  we  presume,  be 
shall  call  mergy,  is  the  true  primum  \  reg&rded  as  chief  of  the  elements  of 
mobile — the  real  mainspring  of  all, human  nature. 

greatness  and  eminence  among  men.  Were  I  again  asked  what  power, 
Without  it,  all  the  rarer  and  higher  or  art,  or  habit,  most  of  aU  accelerates 
powers  of  our  nature  are  useless,  or  and  &cilitatea  the  acquisition  of 
worse  than  useless.  The  genius  of  knowledge  ;  which  most  of  all  widens, 
a  Milton,  a  Newton,  a  Lo&e,  or  a  deepens,  and  enlarges  the  capacity  of 
Franklin,  would  have  languished  audi  the  htunan  mind  ;  feeling  myself  suB- 


espired  without  achieving  any  tiling 
for  them,  their  country,  or  the  human 
race,  but  for  this  peculiar  via  a  tergo 
—this  active,  operative,  and  impulsive 
ingredient  in  the  human  constitution. 
Sustained  and  impelled  by  this  impetus 
or  power,  endowments  very  moderate 
may  accomplish — nay,  have  accom- 
plished more  for  human  kind  than 
the  brightest  parts  have  ever  done 
without  it  That  power,  or  element  of 
our  constitution,  which  makes  hum- 
ble talents  respectable  j  respectable 
talents,  commanding  ;  commanding 
talents,  transcendant  ;  and  without 
which  the  most  splendid  power  c 


buned  by  the  orax^lea  of  reason  andlminated  o 
the  decision  of  experience,  with  equal  this  true  o; 
promptitude  I  would  allege  that  it  is  is  evident' 
that  undefined  and  imdefinable  some- 
thing, which  no  oue  comprehends,  but 
which  every  one  understands,  usually 
called  the  iaculty  or  art  of  attention 
— a  power,  indeed,  not  ofl«n  appre- 
ciated, not  ea^y  cultivated,  and  never 
enou^  commanded,  even  by  the  most 
devoted  sons  of  literature  and  science. 
But  a  small  remnant,  an  elect  few  of 
our  race,  have  ever  known  how  to 
use  their  eyea,  their  ears,  or  their 
hands  in  the  pursuit  end  acquisition 
of  useful  knovdedge,  much  less  to 
direct  and  govern  the  opcratdone  of 
their  own  minds  in  the  application 
of  it. 

Of  a  great  m^ority  it  may  as  truly 
be  said,  though  not  in  the  identical 
sense  oi  the  Great  Teacher,  "  Eyi 
tiiej  have,  but  th^  see  not ;    eai 
they  have,  but  they  hear  not ;  and 
powers  of  understanding,  but  they 
percoive  not."    They  know  not, 
deed,  how  to  use  their  senses,  or  their 
reason,    or    material    nature 
therefore,  perform  the  whole  journey 
of  life  widi  a  few  vague,  indistinct, 
incomplete,  and  misshapen   concep- 
tions ;  and  finally  embark  for  eternity 
without  a  clear,  definite,  or  a  correct 
idea  of  their  relations  to  the  universe, 
or  of  their  responnbilities  to  Creator 
or  creature. 

Some  might  consider  this  use 
our  p««eptive  powers  a«  what 
usually  called  o/aervation.  ■  But  what 
is  observation  ?  Another  ! 
the  attentive  application  of  our  minds 
through  the  senses,  to  whatever  passes 
before  us  in  the  operations  of  nature 
and  society.  And  this  again  depends 
upon  what  the  new  school  of  mental- 
ists  have  agreed  to  denominate  eon- 
cuntraliveness.  They  have  discovered, 
or  think  they  have  discovered,  that 
there  is  a  native,  original,  and  distinct 
power  of  mind,  by  which  the  other 
powers  are  concentrated,  commanded, 
or  continued  on  the  objects  around 
us.     This  they  have  very  aptiy  deno* 


eoncentraljveucss.     Be 
alse  in  theory,  one  thing 
that  without  attention, 
nothing  is  perceived,  and  consequently 
nothing  learned ;    while  by   it,   ^ 
nature    and    society,   as    they    pass 
before  us,  find  a  way  into  the  cham- 
bers of  the  human   mind,  and   are 
safely  lodged  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ment of  our  intellectual  nature,  whence 
they  difiiise  themselves  through  all 
mes  of  human  life  and  human 
action. 

And  were  I  still  farther  interrogated 
what  other  habit,  art,  or  power  com- 
pletes the  measure  of  the  comparative 
superiority  of  individual  greatness,  I 
would  as  decidedly,  and,  I  think  as 
tionally  answer,  tiiat  it  is  the  faculty 
'  habit  of  classifying  our  acquisitions 
and  conceptions  under  proper  heads. 
It  is  the  power  of  properiy  labelling 
eveiy  new  thought,  and  of  marshalling 
all  our  ideas  under  their  proper  cap- 
tains on  every  emergency.  It  is  the 
power  of  generalizing  and  abstracting 
whatever  is  foreign  to  some  grand 
particular  systetn,  or 
law,  or  principle  of  nature.  Every 
man  will  be  eminent  amongst  his 
compeers  in  the  ratio  of  his  r^dinesa 
and  power  to  classify  the  objects  of 
nature,  society,  art,  and  religion  ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  his  views  of 
them,  according  to  any  given  attribute 
or  properfy  which  they  may  possess, ' 
or  according  to  any  end  or  object  be 
may  have  in  view. 

To  a  person  well  disciplined  and 
practised  in  classification,  all  nature, 
society,  literature,  science,  art,  ever 
stand  rank  and  file  before  him, 
according  to  his  intimacies  wilii 
them.  Li  the  philosophy  and  skill 
of  the  greatest  military  chieftain  that 
ever  lived,  Ke  can  assemble  the  great- 
est force  to  a  given  point  in  the 
shortest  time.  He,  too,  superlatively 
enjoys  his  own  knowledge,  just  as  a 
prudent  mistress  of  a  household,  who 
has  a  place  for  everything,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place,  enjoys  all  her 
resources.    He  also  sees  order,  bar- 


mony,  variety,  fitness,  beauty,  from  a 
thousand  pointy,  inaccesailde  to  one 
destitute  of  this  sovereign  art. 

He  that  looks  at  tJie  universe  with 
a  generalizing  eye,  looks  at  it  with  a 
discriminating  perepicacity  more  indi- 
viduating than  lUB  who  rarely  ascends 
irom  an  individual  to  a  species,,  or 
fivm  a  species  to  a  genius  ;  for,  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  appear,  the 
habit  of  generalizing  is  the  habit  of 
individuating  ;  and  he  who  classifies 
most  expertly,  individuates  most 
readily  ;  and  therefore,  he  who  best 
understands  the  species,  most  clearly 
discerns  the  individual  ;  and  he  most 
clearly  perceives  the  c^tecies,  who 
best  comprehends  the  genus  under 
which  it  stands,  just  as  he  whose 
vision  commands  die  largest  horizon, 
most  distinctly  discriminates  the  ob- 
jects wliich  it  contiuns. 

To  illustrate  and  enforce  the  im- 
portant point  is,  gentlemen,  a  primaiy 
object  of  this  address  ;  and  to  make 
it  useful  as  possible,  I  shall  select 
three  generic  words  as  a  proper 
theme  for  such  a  development  These 
are,  Litbk&ture,  Science,  Aet.  A 
definition  of  these  terms,  their  com- 
prehenMon,  mutual  dependence,  and 
the  connexion  of  all  true  science  witli 
religion,  shall  constitute  the  outlines 
of  my  practical  remarks  at  present 

And  how  shall  we  define  tlie  generic 
term  tiieraiwe  ?  You  anticipate  me, 
gentlemen,  and  with  one  accord  reply, 
'■  TAe  knoKlei^e  of  letters."  It  is, 
gentiemen,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  knowledge  of  letters;  but  it  is 
generic,  and  comprehends  all  sorts 
of  letters — words,  signs,  languages. 
Contra-distinguished  from  science  and 
art,  it  comply  means  language  and  its 
laws.  These  principles  or  laws  may, 
however,  be  classified  and  arranged 
mto  the  form  of  a  science — such  as 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  our  mode  of  conudering  or 
using  them,  they  become  to  us  either 
sciences  or  arts.  As  subjects  of  study 
or  contemplation,  they  are  sciences  ; 
_but  as  precepts  and  rules  of  thought 


or  of  speech,  they  are  arts.  Hence 
they  are  called  Sciences  or  Arts,  just 
as  we  approach  them  and  use  them. 
We  must,  however,  keep  to  our  defi- 
nitions ;  and  having  agreed  tiiat 
literature  is  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  that  a  literary  man  is  only  a  man 
of  letters,  we  must  hasten  to  our 
second  definition. 

What  is  science  f  Ton  answer, 
"  TAe  knowUt^e  of  things"  You 
mean  the  constitution,  attributes, 
operations,  and  states  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual objects  on  which  we  think, 
reason,  or  discourse.  True,  very 
true,  gentlemen  ;  hence  we  may 
have  sciences  based  on  things  them- 
selves, or  on  tiieir  attributes — Uieir 
operations  and  relations.  Of  these 
we  presimie  not  to  fix  the  limits. 
You  can  convert  any  part  of  speech 
into  a  noun  by  making  it  the  sultject 
of  a  verb  :  so  you  can  convert  litera- 
ture, art,  or  any  thing  on  which  you 
think,  contemplate,  reason,  discourse, 
into  a  science.  Still,  however,  science, 
properly  so  called,  denotes  that  know- 
le^e  of  things,  their  properties,  ope- 
ration^ laws,  relations,  founded  upon 
demonstration  or  certain  and  indu- 
bitable evidence. 

In  fijrmer  and  less  enlightened  ages, 
we  had  but  " seven  sciences"  "/our 
elements ,"  KaA"  ten  categories."  Those 
ages  have,  however,  been  added  to 
the  years  beyond  the  flood  ;  and  ele- 
ments, and  categories,  end  sciences 
have  multiphed  exceedingly,  and 
replenished  the  earth  with  many 
v^uable  and  splendid  improvements. 

In  this  age  of  simplification  and 
true  science,  a  science  means  tlie 
accurate  and  certain  knowledge  <^ 
some  particular  subject  Thus,  Astro- 
nomy is  the  knowledge  of  tiie  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  laws.  But  as  we 
cannot  be  said  to  have  the  knowledge 
of  any  thing  without  knowing  its  laws 
or  the  changes  to  which  it  is  subject, 
we  may  simplify  still  farther,  and  say 
that  Astronomy  is  the  knowledge  of 
stars  ;  Geology,  the  knowledge  of  the 
earth  ;  Mineralogy,  the  knowledge  of 


miDerals  ;  Botaay,  the  knowledge  of 
trees  and  plants ;  Zoologj',  the  t^ow- 
ledge  of  animated  beings,  &c 

And  what  is  art  ?  Art  is  the 
application  of  science  ;  or  it  is  the 
rules  of  some  particular  practice  or 
calling,  or  it  is  the  practice  itself. 
Every  science  has  its  own  peculiar 
and  corresponding. art ;  and,  indeed, 
the  use  and  end  of  all  the  sciencea 
are  ttie  useful  and  liberal  arts  to 
which  thej  give  rise,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  acquired  and  culti- 
vated. Thus  we  naturally  associate 
science  and  art,  theory  and  practice, 
tiuth  and  obedience,  as  correlate  terms 
— as  mutually  implying  each  other  ; 
especially  the  latter  as  presupposing 
the  former  :  for  art  without  science, 
practice  without  theory,  and  obedience 
without  fuith,  would  be  as  anomaloiis 
and  unnatural  as  an  effect  without  a 
cause,  fruit  without  blossoms,  or  a 
child  without  a  parent. 

Onr  terms  are  now  defined.  Liter- 
ature is  the  knowledge  of  the  signs  of  i 
thought ;  Suence,  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  of  thought ;  and  Art,  the 
amplication  of  these  signs  and  things 
to  the  numerous  and  varied  ends  of 
individual  and  social  life.  Each  of 
these  terms,  as  already  observed,  is 
generic,  and  represents  a  class,  one 
grand  abstract  idea,  from  which  all 
that  is  common  to  other  ideas,  and 
not  individual,  is  separated.  litera-l 
ture,  therelbre,  includes  all  that  per-; 
tains  to  language,  or  signs  of  ideas, 
ancient  or  modem,  natural  or  artificial,  | 
from  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  down 
to  the  belles  lettres  productions  of  the ' 
present  day.  The  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric,  are  but  the  practice  of  the 
theory  of  literature  ;  for,  like  every 
thing  else,  literature  has  both 
theory  and  pracUce.  A  mere  literary 
person,  however,  is  conversant  only 
with  letters  or  signs  of  thought,  with- 
out regard  to  science  or  the  useful 
and  liberal  arts.  Could  you,  gentle'- 
men,  accurately  and  elegantly  speak 
and  write  all  the  languages  of  the 


world,  liWag  and  dead,  ancient  and 
modem,  from  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  to  t^  apocalyptic  symbols  of 
unaccomplished  prophecy,  you  would 
be  only  literary  men,  skilled  in  the 
names  of  things,  the  symbols  of  the 
thought,  the  signs  of  ideas.  It  is 
freely  admitted  that  in  so  much  in- 
lercourse  with  btxiks,  so  much  attention 
lo  the  signs  of  thought,  much  useful 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  may  be 
acquired,  and  tliat  a  literary  man  of 
high  att^ments  will  necessatily 
possess  much  valuable  information 
in  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem 
dialects  of  thought  ;  still  we  must 
plead  that  such  a  person  is  greatly 
inferior  to  Ibe  man  of  science  in  point 
of  really  usefid  and  practical  know- 
ledge, as  he  who  can  only  name  a 
horse  in  ten  languages  is  greatly 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
useful  and  noble  animal  to  the  keeper 
of  a  lively  stable,  who  can  only  name 
the  animal  in  bis  vernacular.  Believe 
me,  young  gentlemen,  a  man  with 
one  language  and  many  sciences,  or 
even  useful  arts,  is  much  more  likely 
(for  he  is  better  prepared)  to  be  a 
valuable  and  usetid  member  of  society 
than  he  who  has  many  languages  and 
only  one  or  two  sciences.  Except  it 
may  be  in  tlie  departments  of  a  tran- 
slator or  an  interpreter,  or  in  preparing 
others  for  those  services,  such  persons 
greatly  overrated  in  society. 
Jut  as  science,  rather  than  litera- 
ture or  art,  is  the  burthen  of  our 
address  ;  and  as  we  have  more  in 
view  than  simple  definition,  combining 
as  far  as  we  can  the  dt^nilions  of 
important  terms  with  the  laws  of 
classification,  and  thus  illustrating 
and  recommending  its  value — we 
shall  hasten  to  the  classification  of 
Science,  properly  so  called. 

"Die  great  end  to  be  gained  in  clas- 
sification is  the  proper  distribution  of 
all  knowledge  under  proper  heads, 
with  a  single  reference  to  tlie  easy 
acquisition  and  commimication  of  it 
A  good  and  rational  classification, 
then,  is  that  which  collects  all  that 


appertains  to  any  one  subject  unik 
a  suitable  desigiiadun,   antl  clearly 
separates  it  from  all  tliat  belongs  to 
auother  category  or  cubjecU     Tliere 
uTi:  two  great  di&culties  in  perfecting 
sucU  a  classification  of  scicit 
radical  and  as  yet  insuperable  i»,  thiit 
no  one  science  is  so  itisulitr 
position,  so  separate  and  distinct  fi'om 
all  otUcrs,  as  to  be  perfectly  iiidepen- 
dcut  of  tlicm — so  as  never  to  borrow 
or  lend  a  single  idea.    Such  a  science 
would   be  as   singular  as  liobinson 
Cruaoo,  or  Alexander  Selkirk,  in 
island  of  Juan  Fomiuxiez  ;  yet  ( 
he  Imd  his  mail  Friday.     A  acii 
perfectly  isolated  is  not  yet  knoi 
therefore  our  classifications  are  not 
bounded  by  insuperable  barriers 
mountain    land-marks  ;    tliey  rather 
resemble  the  charters  ^ven  by  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England  to  the 
principal  American  colonists,  setting 
forth  Uie  eastern,  the  northern,  and 
southern  boundaries,  but  endmg  ii 
the  vague  terms,  "  thence  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,"  "  the  Lake  of  tlie 
Woods,"  or  some  unknown  termini 
ill  tlie  midst  of  Indian  tribes.  Hence, 
8S  our  western  limits  are  yet  unde- 
tcrmincd,   so    one    side  of   all    oui 
sciences    is    yet    unsurveyed.     ITie 
best    classifications .  yet    made    are, 
therefore,  imperfect. 

The  other  difiliculty  is  found 
unfortunate  fact,  that  we  have  not 
yet  acquired  a  perfect  scientific  lan- 
guage. All  our  vocabularies  and 
nomenclatures  are  defective,  and  unfit 
for  close  and  accurate  definition  or 
reasoning.  Still  the  best  classification 
of  science,  in  the  absence  of  a  perfect 
one,  is  tliat  which  collects  all  our 
knowledge  of  one  subject  under  the 
best  title,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
every  other. 

Mr.  Locke,  the  grent  mental  philo- 
sopher, was  duly  sensible  of  this,  and 
sought  to  dividji  the  whole  world  of 
ideas  into  provinces  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  He  so  gene- 
ralized ideas  as  to  place  them  all 
under  three  distinct  heads.     These!. 


three  genera  generaliasima,  or  grand 
generic  ideas,  arc — Ihuigs,  aclitma, 
signs  ;  Ihiit  is,  tkit^s  as  they  are  in 
themselves  knowable  ;  aclioru,  as 
depending  on  us,  in  reference  to  our 
happiness  ;  and  signs,  as  they  may 
be  used  in  reference  to  our  know- 
ledge, as  regards  both  clearness  and 
accuracy.  According  to  this  eminent 
Christian  philosopher,  all  science  per- 
tains to  these  tiiree,  or  these  three 
engross  all  the  sciences  in  Uic  world. 
"  For,"  says  he,  "a  man  can  employ 
his  thoughts  about  nothing  but  either 
tiie  contemplation  of  things  them- 
selves for  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  or 
about  the  tilings  in  his  own  power, 
which  are  his  own  actions,  for  the 
attainment  of  his  own  ends  ;  or  the 
^gna  he  would  make  use  of  both  in 
and  the  other,  and  the  right 
ordering  of  them  for  his  clearer 
information." 

The  modem  schools  of  Britain  have 
sought  to  improve  upon  this  view  of 
die  matter  by  reducing  all  science 
into  two  chapters.  The  head  of  the 
one  is,  "  What  is  ;"  the  head  of  the 
other  is,  "  What  ought  to  be  ?" 
The  wAai  is  and  the  te/ial  ought  to  be, 
say  they,  are  the  sum  total  of  aU  our 
knowledge.  This  is  within  one  step 
of  the  oQtological  abstraction,  which' 
makes  the  word  being  the  genus 
generalissimwn,  the  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  terms  in  universal  lan- 
guage. This  is,  however,  too  sabli- 
mated  for  practical'  purposes.  The 
ontology  and  the  denotology,  or  the 
what  is  and  the  wAai  ought  to  be,  of 
the  most  approved  schools,  would,  I 
think,  make  five  chief  heads  of 
sciences,  or  five  chapters  of  sciences  ; 
for  we  are  now  seeking  not  for  a  par- 
ticular science,  but  for  a  suence  of 
sciences.  Following  both  Locke  and 
the  modems,  so  far  as  they  both  can 
be  followed  by  one  person,  or,  rather 
putting  them  together  and  tbrming  a 
lertium  quid,  a  new  compound,  we 
would  have'  live  sciences  of  sciences, 
or  five  general  sciences,  which  would 
include   the  whole   area  of  human 


them  physics,  metaphysics,  mechan- 
ics, ethic§,  and  embolics.  3j physics 
I  mean  natural  truth,  or  truth  in  the 
concrete,  as  it  is  found  in  material  na- 
ture :  by  metf^hysies  I  mean  artifi- 
cial or  abstract  truth,  or  truths  not 
found  in  nature,  but  inferred  or  gene- 
ralized from  nature  :  by  mechanics 
we  would  denote  truths  that  are 
simply  useful :  by  ethics  we  intend 
truths  moral  and  good  in  their  opera- 
tions :  andbyfymA^/tVawemean  the 
signs  which  are  employed  in  acquiring 
and  communicating  these  truths.  Wo 
would  thus  represent  truth  as  the 
matter  of  all  science,  and  name  the 
science  from  the  nature  or  character 
of  the  truth  of  which  it  treats.  TTius 
we  would  have  truth  in  the  concrete, 
truth  in  the  abstract,  truth  as  connect- 
ed with  simple  utility,  truth  as  con- 
nected with  human  happiness,  and 
lastly,  the  signs  of  truth  ;  or  particu- 
lar truths,  general  truths,  useful  trnthB, 
happifying  truths,  and  the  signs  of 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  told  that 
this  is  too  multiform  an  abstract  of 
science  reduced  to  five  chapters,  and 
that  the  inductive  sciences  are  already 
well  divided  into  natural,  mentnl,  mo- 
ral; or,  to  speak  more  learnedly,  into 
physical,  pyscolc^cal,  and  ethical. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  men  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  science,  I  obj< 
to  this  division  as  quite  indistinct,  con- 
fused, and  defective.  We  have  had 
physical  and  metaphysical  sciences, 
naturnl  and  moral,  speculative  and 
practical,  material  and  mental,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  classifica- 
tions, all,  in  my  jui^iment,  either  too 
indefinite,  too  defective,  or  too  con- 
fused. The  beat  of  these,  perhaps,  if 
the  natural,  mental,  and  moral ;  but 
do  not  these  most  wantonly  run  into 
each  other's  territories  ?  The  specific 
idea,  which  is  as  essential  to  a  science 
of  sciences  as  to  a  particular  science 
is  lost — as,  for  instance,  do  we  not 
find  the  specific  idea  of  the  mental 


the  natural,  and  the  specific  idea 
of  the  natural  both  in  the  mental  and 
the  moral ;  and  does  not  this  divi^on 
leave  out  the  science  of  signs  (dto- 
gether  ?  If  not,  wherein  does  it 
excel  the  ontolt^cal  and  the  deon- 
tological  division  already  defined  ? 
In  the  classification  of  sdence,  as 
the  arts  and  business  of  life,  we 
seek  for  some  generic  idea  ;  and 
having  found  it,  we  arrange  all  things 
that  have  that  idea  in  them,  under 
the  term  or  name  which  represents 
the  idea.  For  example,  if  we  con- 
sciences with  regard  to  the 
subjects  on  which  they  treat,  we 
prefit  to  them  the  name  of  that  idea. 
That  science  which  treats  of  simple 
being  for  the  sake  of  discovering 
general  or  abstract  truth,  is  properly 
called  ontology,  because  tiiat  Greek 
compound  represents  the  law,  or 
reason,  or  nature  of  beiitg  in  general. 
We  call  this  science  sometimes  a 
speculative  science,  because  it  b  a 
mere  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
power — itself,  too,  the  result  of  spe- 
culative reasoning  and  discussion 
upon  simple  existence,  rather  as  a 
of  intellectual  or  moral  grati- 
fication, thflKof  practical  utility.  It 
therefore,  purely  metaphysical. 
.  those  sciences  which  treat  of  the 
masses  of  matter  that  compose  the 
universe,  the  structures  and  relations 
of  all  those  parts  that  compose  the 
immense  whole,  we  properly  call  the 
physical  sciences,  contrasted  with  the 
former,  which  is  properly  metaphy- 
sical. Again,  those  sciences  which 
treat  of  actions  with  a  reference  to 
utility — as  to  the  construction  of  all 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life — are  properly  called  mechanical 
by  the  mechanicians  of  the  worid. 
"niose,  however,  that  contemplate 
actions  in  reference  to  right,  or  human 
happiness,  are  called  moral,  or  ethical, 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophy. 
Thus,  according  to  the  divimon  now 
contemplated,  we  would  have  two 
chapters  of  sciences  on  things,  two 
chapters  on  actions,  and  one  on  signs ; 


and  this  is,  after  oHi,  but  the  perfection 
of  Locke's  views. 

These  five  chapters  of  science — 
aameljypAystcs,  nutaph^iics,  meeka- 
nica,  ethics,  and  symboliei,  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can sciences,  and  nre  the  completion 
of  all  Ihe  improvements  from  Locke 
to  the  present  day.  The  two  first 
concern  being  and  truth,  or  things 
particular  and  general ;  the  next  two 
contemplate  actions  as  useful  and 
good  ;  and  the  last  one  treats  of  the 
signs  of  all  our  ideas  in  every  depart- 
ment of  oflr  knowledge.  They. are, 
indeed,  dependent  on  one  another  as 
much  as  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  are  dependent  on  hb  active  or 
affective  powers,  and  his  active  powers 
upon  his  intellectual. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  prin- 
cipal sciences  that  are  found  under 
these  general  heads  or  classes  : — 

\.  In  the  science  of  sciences  called 
Physics,  or  physical  sciences,  we  make 
seven  primary  sciences,  viz — Astrono- 
my, Geology,  Geometry,  Mineralc^, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry.  Gen- 
tlemen, neither  approve  nor  disap- 
prove this  division  till  we  have  ex- 
amined it.  Our  process  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  in  making  out  this  dis- 
tribution is,  we  think,  very  natural. 
It  is  as  follows  : — ^In  physics  the  gene- 
ric idea  is  material  nature.  We  then 
proceed  to  the  specific  sciences,  which 
are  the  integral  parts  of  it.  This 
do  in  the  following  manner : — Ist 
We  look  at  the  whole  universe  as 
composed  of  innumerable  masses  ol 
matter  spread  out  over  infinite  space, 
moved  and  moving  by  certain  powers 
or  laws,  and  tending  to  some  grand 
result  The  sderce  that  treats  of  all 
these  masses  and  their  laws 
Astronomy,  Of  these  systematic 
masses  we  select  one,  called  the  Solar 
system  ;  and  of  that  system  we  again 
select  one  planet,  our  Earth.  Then 
comes,  in  the  second  place,  the  science 
of  the  composition  and  organization  of 
our  Earth,  called  Qtolog;;.  But  we 
caanot  proceed  any  fartherin  the  study 


of  the  universe  without  some  scaffold- 
ing i  for  the  ideas  of  quantity,  exten- 
sion, magiutude,  number,  rush  upon 
ua  and  so  completely  overwhelm  us, 
that  we  set  about  measuring  our  earth 
that  we  may  measure  the  universe  ; 
and  hence  arises,  just  at  this  point, 
the  science  of  Geometry,  a  word  indi- 
cating the  measurement  of  the  Earth 
— for  we  soon  discover,  with  the 
!incients,  that  God  has  made  the  uni- 
verse geometrically,  by  line,  scales, 
weight,  and  measure.  Geometry, 
then,  although  an  abslmct  science,  is 
indispensable  -to  the  study  of  Astrono- 
my, Geology,  or  even  the  Geography 
of  the  Earth.  After  the  Geology  of 
the  Ekrth  came  its  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, animals.  Each  of  these  become 
separate  and  distinct  subjects  of  sci- 
ence. Its  minerals  occupy  the  pre- 
cincts of  Mineralogy  ;  its  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  flowers,  friaita,  constitute  the 
science  of  Botany  ;  and  all  animated 
beings  become  the  subject^of  its  Zo- 
ology. Finally,  the  elements  and  sim- 
ple substances,  which  form  all  its  crea- 
tions, and  of  which  the  terraqueous 
sphere  is  composed,  and  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, form  the  substratum  of  Chemis- 
tiT.  Chemistry,  indeed,  is  a  system 
of  science  in  itself,  and  extends  its  ju- 
risdiction, as  a  sort  of  supreme  court, 
over  all  the  physical  sciences — Geo- 
metry alone  excepted.  Whatever  is 
not  explained  or  understood  in  Ge- 
ology, Mineralc^,  Botany,  Zoology 
— ^whatever  ceqml  nwrtuum,  whatever 
residuum  these  sciences  leave,  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Chemistry, 
which  has  for  its  rich  and  extensive 
domains  the  elements,  the  simple  sub- 
stance, combinations,  and  use  of  all 
the  bodies  in  or  upon  this  terrestrial  or 
terraqueous  ball.  Like  the  Germanic 
Empire,  a  cluster  of  principalities,  of 
little  kingdoms,  it  is  a  subgeneric 
which  might  count  almost  seven  times 
seven  individual  sciences — such  as  the 
Science  of  Light,  Caloric,  Oxygen, 
Azote,  Hydrogen,  Carbon,  &e.  &c — 
nay,  it  disputes  the  ground  vrith  what 
vras  formerly  called  "  Mental  Philo- 
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sophy,"  and  claims  the  old 
of  Optics,  Dioptrics,  Catoptrics,  Pneu- 
matics, Hydrostatics  ;  it  takes  the 
fossils,  the  minerals,  the  metals,  the 
earths,  the  salts,  the  atmosphere  itself 
the  solids,  the  guses  of  om*  earth, 
under  ita  care  and  keeping.  Plants 
and  animals  are  not  wholly  beyond 
its  assumptions.  Such  is  the  seventh 
of  the  first  series,  or  Uie  last  verse  of 
the  first  chapt«r  of  the  science  of 
sciences. 

Such,  my  young  friends,  is  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  from  which  sprang 
the  division  ofPhysics  injo  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Geometry,  Mineralogy,  Bo- 
tany, Zoology,  and  Chemistry,  I 
widi  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  Tnan, 
in  his  physical  constitution,  belongs 
to  the  science  of  Zoology  ;  and,  under 
this  head,  we  may,  perhaps,  contem- 
plate him  at  some  odier  time. 

2.  Metaphysici  are  not  confined 
to  any  kingdom  of  nature,  not  even 
to  the  material  universe  ;  but  in  their 
daring  and  presumptuous  flight,  spe- 
culate on  time,  space,  and  el«niity — 
on  being,  truth,  and  goodness — on 
Giod,  angels,  and  demons — on  moral 
good  and  evil — on  free  agency  and 
necessity — on  mind  and  mattCT — on 
thought  and  language.  We  have  the 
metaphysics  of  every  science — such 
as  speculative  theology,  speculative 
morality,  speculative  language,  specu- 
lative philosophy,  &c  &c. 

3.  Mvchanics. Trigonometry, 

Mensuration,  Surveying,  Navigation, 
Gauging,  Dialling,  Arcliiteelure, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  are  chief 
among  the  science  called  Mechanical. 
Those  sciences  are  often  regarded  as 
Arts  ;  but  they  are  Sciefices  first,  and 
Arts  ailerwards. 

4.  Ethics  call  for  the  whole  science 
of  man,  and  send  us  back  of  Zoology 
for  his  animal  existence.  He  is  chief 
of  the  science  of  Zoology.  Of  ani- 
mated nature  he  is  the  end,  the  con- 
summation as  well  as  the  head.  But 
he  is  not  all  fotmd  in  any  one  depart- 
ment of  nature.  There  is  a  spiritual 
system  as  well  as  a  material  system. 


The  science  of  Pnenmatolc^,  or  of 
spiritual  existence,  is  as  comprehensive 
as  Astronomy.  But  as  in  Physics, 
so  in  Pneumatology.  After  speaking 
of  Astronomy,  we  take  our  earth,  on 
which,  and  from  which,  to  reason 
astronomically  ;  so,  after  speaking  of 
Pneumatology,  wc  take  man,  on  whom, 
and  from  whom,  to  reason  pneumato- 
logically.  For  in  man  alone,  of  all 
physical  beings,  is  there  a  distinct 
and  £ui  unequivoc^  portion  of  a  spi- 
ritual system.  But  this  view  exhibits 
man  as  the  subject  of  many  sciences. 
Of  all  the  physical  scienees  he  is  a 
part  cmd  portion,  and  he  is  himself 
the  engrossing  theme  of  a  respectable 
number.  His  animal  and  human 
nature,  in  the  hands  of  the  Physician, 
make  him  the  subject  of  many  swences 
I  — such  as  anatomy,  physioli^y,  oste- 
I  ol(^,  neurology,  nosology,  padiolc^, 
and  pharmacolo^. 

Besides  these,  in  the  hands  of  ih& 
Jurisconsult  he  becomes  the  subject 
of  the  science  of  politics,  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  municipal,  civil,  and  crimi- 
nal law.  In  the  hands  of  the  Theo- 
logian he  is  also  the  subject  of  the 
canon  law,  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
moral  law,  and  the  Christian  law. 

His  perceptive,  reflective,  affective, 
communicative,  and  mechanical  pow- 
ers, make  him  the  exclusive  subject  of 
the  science  of  the  sciences  of  phre- 
nology, grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  me- 
chanics, ethics,  and  reUgion. 

From  these  premises  we  may  easily 
survey  the  sciences  that  properly  range 
under  the  general  head  of  Ethics. 
According  to  our  best  schools,  they 
are  Naiural  Tlteology,  as  it  is  called, 
or  the  being  and  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  as  manifested  in  all  the  designs 
of  material  nature  :  Moral  Seience, 
properly  so  calle  J ;  Poiitical  Science, 
properly  so  called  :  the  Theory  of  a 
^  ulare  I-i/e—iltanan  lU^ts,  Wrongs, 
Obligations  and  Kesponsibilities,  &c. 
But,  as  Christians,  we  would  ab^don 
the  doctrine  of  the  schools,  and  sub- 
stitute the  Bible,  the  Law,  the  Gospel, 
the    Adamic,    the  Ahrahamic,  'and 


Christian  InstitudonB,  as  furnishing 
not  merely  a  perfect  code,  but  the 
proper  motives  and  incentives  to  good 

5.  Ssmiolici.—T\as  is  our  fifth 
and  last  head,  and  as  might  have  heen 
inferred  from  our  previoua  remarks  on 
literature,  we  would  enumerate  seven 
distinct  wdences  as  comprehended 
under  tiiis  head.  These  are  Orthog- 
raphy, Orthoepy,  Grammar,  Prosody, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  eveiy  spedea  of 
Engraving  and  Chirography.  Tliis 
is  usually  the  first  branch  of  science 
taught,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  the 
last.  The  acquisition  and  the  com- 
municaldon  of  knowledge  being  the 
chief  end  of  education,  that  part  which 
most  subserves  this  high  end  ought 
to  be  both  first,  middle,  and  last. 

Gentlemen,  after  having  made  the 
tour  of  BO  many  sciences,  and  ranged 
at  large  over  a  field  so  extensive,  we 
have  no  time  to  descant  upon  the  Arts. 
I  will  only  say,  that  these  are  both  the 
useful  and  the  fiae  or  liberal  arts.  On 
the  useful  or  mechanical  arts,  there  is 
no  need  that  I  detain  you  ;  and  I  will 
<mly  say  that  the^^ne  oris  are  not 
contrasted  with  the  useful,  as  in  oppo- 
mtdon  to  them  ;  but  lo  dislJnguiBh 
them  from  such  as  are  necessary  or 
usefiil  only.  They  are  generally 
regarded  as  six,  but  I  will  add  one  to 
them.  They  are  poetry,  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  engraving,  architecture 
of  the  different  orders — to  which  I  will 
add  ffood  manners. 

There  remains  but  one  point  to 
consummate  our  plan — the  connexion 
of  science,  all  true  science,  with  reli- 
gion. One  might  as  ratjonally  seek 
to  comprehend  an  effect  ivithout  any 
knowledge  of  its  cause,  as  to  compre- 
hend any  part  of  the  science  of  the 
universe  without  some  knowledge  of 
its  Author.  God  and  his  worlu  are 
the  basis  of  all  the  science  in  the 
world.  But  as  the  universe  is  not| 
without  God,  nor  God  now  without 
his  universe  ;  so  no  science,  whether 
phyncal  or  ethical,  can  be  thoroughly 
learned  without  the  revealed  know- 
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ledge  of  God.  We  study  man  in  his 
works  and  in  his  word,  and  we  con- 
template OUT  Creator  through  the 
medium  of  what  he  has  done  and 
said. 

The  works  of  God  are  his  first  and 
most  ancient  revelation  of  himself  ; 
and  had  not  man,  by  his  apoetacy, 
lost  the  art  of  reading  and  studying 
the  works  of  God,  he  would  not  have 
stood  in  need  of  any  other  medium 
of  knowing  him,  or  of  communicating 
with  him,  than  this  wonderful  and 
greatly  diversified  volume  of  nature. 
And  even  as  it  is,  the  intelligent 
Christian  makes  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  studying  nature  and  the 
Bible,  by  making  them  subservient 
to  each  other — sometimes  interpreting 
the  Bible  by  nature,  and  at  other 
times  expounding  nature  by  the  Bible. 
They  are  two  voices  speaking  for  God 
— two  witnesses  of  liis  being  and  per- 
fections ;  but  neither  of  them  is  wholly 
sufficient  to  all  the  variety  of  human 
circumstances  without  the  other. 

But  we  need  no  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  science  and  the  Bible  than 
the  well  established  fact,  that  all  the 
great  masters  of  science  were  behevers 
in  the  Bible,  and  cherished  the  hopes 
which  it  inspires.  Bacon,  the  founder 
of  the  inducdve  philosophy  ;  Locke, 
the  great  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
pher ;  tmd  Newton,  the  interpreter 
and  reveaier  of  nature's  secrets,  are 
well  known  to  the  religious,  as  well 
as  to  the  scientific  world,  as  btJievers 
in  the  Bible,  and  expounders  of  its 
doctrine,  its  precepts,  types,  and  pro- 
mises. They  are  as  eminent  for  their 
homage  to  the  BlUe,  as  for  their  de- 
votion to  the  studies  of  nature.  Phi- 
losophy, with  them,  and  Christianity 
were  not  at  variance. 

They  saw  the  immutable  and  inimi- 
table traces  and  characters  of  one  and 
the  same  Supreme  Intelligence  clearly 
and  boldly  written  on  every  page  of 
the  volumes  of  Creation,  Providence, 
and  Kedemption.  They  were  per- 
suaded that  the  still  small  voice  which 
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whispered  in  every  star  and  in  every 
flower,  speaks  aloud  in  the  language 
of  authority  and  of  love  in  all  the 
precepts  and  promises  of  the  Law 
and  of  the  Gri^pel.  Such  were  tlie 
great  founders  of  the  reigning  philo- 
Bophy  and  sciences  of  the  present  day. 
But  I  speak  not  of  the  first  class  only ; 
for  it  seems  as  if  ihe  Father  of  Liglits 
had  vouchsafed  all  useful  sciences, 
discoveries,  and  arts  to  those  who 
acknowledged  his  being  and  perfec- 
tions, and  to  none  else.  So  general, 
if  not  universal,  is  this  feature  of  his 
providence,  that  I  know  not  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  any  science,  or  the 
inventor  of  any  usefid  art,  or  the  dis- 
coverer of  any  great  master  truth  in 
any  department  of  human  thought, 
who  did  not  acknowledge  the  God  of 
the  Bible,  and  cherish  the  hope  of  a 
future  life. 

I  have  permitted  mind  to  lake  a 
long  retrospect  into  the  annals  of  tlie 
great  inventions  and  discoveries,  the 
authors  and  founders  of  those  sciences 
and  arts  that  have  since  the  dark  ages, 
new-modelled  society  and  the  world, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  one  of  them 
who  had  divorced  nature  and  religion, 
or  who  had  rejected  the  being,  per- 
fections, and  providence  of  God,  or 
denied  the  authenticity  and  inspiration 
of  his  word.  By  the  examination 
I  have  been  greatly  confirmed  in  my 
theory,  that "  the  secrets  of  the  Lord 
are  willi  them  that  fear  him,"  even 
the  great  secrets  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  his  purposes  and  will  in  reference 
to  theiuture.  Beginning  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  mariner's  compass,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 4th  century,  by 
Flavio  Giovia,  bom  A.D.  1300,  and 
descending  in  a  direct  line  down  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  but  a  few 
years  since  passed  the  Jordan  of  time, 
I  observe  that  all  the  sciences  and  arts 
ibat  have  been  introduced  or  perfected 
during  the  last  five  hundred  years — 
which  have  made  this  centuiy  so  unlike 
the  year  1830 — have  been  given  to  us 
by  men  who  looked  Uirough  Nature, 
Society,  and  Art,  up  to  Nature's  God. 


Of  this  sort  were  Dr.  Fust,  or 
Faust,  a  goldsmith  of  Menlz,  who  in- 
vented the  art  of  printing  on  wooden 
blocks,  and  gave  it  to  the  world  in 
1430  ;  Scbeefier,  his  son  in-law,  who, 
in  1442,  invented  the  casting  of  me- 
tallic types  ;  Christopher  Columbus, 
bom  at  Genoa,  1436,  who  discovered 
a  new  world  in  1492  ;  Copernicus, 
bom  at  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  1472,  who 
displaced  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the 
miiverse,  and  suf^;ested  the  elements 
of  the  present  demonstrative  system  ; 
lychoBrahe,  of  Sweden,  bom  in  1546, 
and  Kepler  of  Wiel,  of  Wurtemberg, 
bom  in  1571,  who,  though  of  some- 
what conflicting  opinions  in  some 
branches  of  the  Copemican  system, 
greatly  advanced  it  by  their  discover- 
ies ;  Galileo,  bom  at  Florence,  1564, 
who  first  discovered  the  gravity  of  the 
and  sundry  new  astronomical 
truths,  inventor  of  the  pendulum  and 
the  cycloid,  and  an  able  defender  of 
the  Copemican  system  ;  Descartes, 
too,  a  native  of  Tourraine,  bom  169^ 
though  erroneous  in  his  doctrine  of 
Ices  and  in  some  metaphysical 
speculations,  nevertheless  in  mathe- 
matics, algebra,  and  in  his  analytics, 
greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  science, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Carle- 
Philosophy,  now  reviving  in  some 
of  its  branches  in  Europe  ;  Boyle,  in- 
ventor of  the  air-pump,  bom  1626 — 
of  the  most  retiring  and  devout 
philosophers;  Isaac  Barrow,  the  light 
of  the  age  in  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  theology — the  instructor  of  New- 
ton— bom  in  England,  1630.  Pass- 
ing over  the  lamous  epocha  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  bom  1561  ;  Locke, 
bora  1632 ;  and  Newton,  bom  ten 
years  after,  1642,  we  can  only  name 
Franklin  (be  Americfui  sage  and  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  bora  1706  ; 
Euler  bora  1707  j  Fei^son,  bom 
1710;  Sir  William  Herschel,  bom 
1738  ;  James  Watt,  LL.D.bom]730, 
improver  of  the  steam-engine  first  in- 
vented by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
1660,  and  author  of  various  useful  in- 
ventions; Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor 


and  constructor,  not  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, but  of  the  Bteam-boat,  bom  in 
PennS7lvEmia,  1765  ;  and  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  bom  1778,  theenlarger 
and  perfectcF  of  the  science  of  Che- 
mist^— all  iSighty  men  of  science  ; 
or  of  the  useful  arts  and  discoveries 
which  have  really  new-modelled  the 
world.  These,  however,  are  not  all 
the  men  of  renown  that  should  be 
mentioned  in  a  Aill  catalogue  of  public 
benefactors  in  science  and  art.  Some, 
indeed,  might  plausibly  think  that  wo 
ought  to  have  begun  with  Roger  Bacon, 
almost  a  century  before  the  age  of 
Giola,  and  have  given  him'  and 
Schwartz  a  conspicuity  in  this  class 
of  renowned  and  noble  spirits — Bacon, 
for  hia  many  new  discoveries  ;  and 
Schwartz,  for  his  invention  of  gun- 
powder i  but  we  have  been  ratJier 
too  particular,  our  object  being  only 
.  to  name  the  mighty  chie&  in  each  de- 
partment, and  to  adduce  them  in  proof 
of  this  important  point — that 
science  and  religion  are  most 
mately  associated  both  in  theory  and 
practice  ;  otherwise  we  should  have 
embellished  our  cloud  of  ^ 
with  such  men  as  Harvey,  Gall, 
Spurzhdm,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  but  the  names  of  La 
Place  and  Franklin  concerning  whom 


infidelity  itself  could  have  the  hardi' 
hood  to  compltun.  They  might  aay 
that  the  Athiest  La  Place  is  worthy 
of  a  rank  amongst  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers ;  but  I  ask.  What  new  truth, 
or  science,  or  new  art,  did  he  discover 
or  teach  ?  Kewton  opened  the  door 
and  led  the  way  for  Wt"  into  the  study 
of  nature. 

"  But  Franklin,"  says  the  sceptic, 
"  belonged  to  us."  Strange  arrogance, 
indeed  !  Bead  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb-stone,  sketched  by  his  own  hand, 
and  see  his  hope  of  a  future  life,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  his  Creator 
and  Benefactor  imeqnivocally  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

It  was  observed  that  one  of  the 
principal  difilcultiea  in  the  proper 
clasnficatiou  of  science  and  of  human 
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knowledge  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
all  the  sciences  run  into  each  other, 
and  are  separated  rather  by  gradations 
than  by  clear  and  prominent  lines  of 
demarcation.  Now,  if  this  be  true  in 
physics  or  ethics,  it  is  most  certainly 
and  evidently  true  of  their  connexion 
and  intimacy  with  religion.  In  the 
natural  sdencee,  we  cannot  advance 
single  step  without  the  perception 
of  adaptation  and  design.  The  cos- 
mical  adaptations  are  so  numerous, 
obvious,  and  striking,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  notice  them,  and  see 
that,  like  the  leaves  that  envelope  the 
rose-bud,  from  the  inmost  pettd  that 
enfolds  the  germ,  to  the  outermost 

"ing,  they  are  all  shaped  and 
fitted,  not  only  to  one  another,  but  to 
the  central  stamina,  for  whose  protcc- 

they  seem  to  have  been  made. 
Thus  the  whole  solar  system  seems 
to  exist  for  our  earth  ;  our  earth  for 
its  vegetable  and  animal  productions  ; 
id  dtese  again  for  man.  Our,  earth, 
however,  appears  to  be  adapted  to  the 
as  the  universe  is  to  it ;  and 
after  it  has  subserved  human  existence 
as  its  ultimate  end,  it  again  repays  to 
the  system  of  nature  the  aids  and 
advantages  furnished  it  by  its  neigh- 
bouring planets.  Thus  the  whole 
both  in  its  general  laws  and 


all  its  particular  arrangements,  is 
one  immense  system  of  means  and 
ends,  suggesting  to  the  true  philoso- 
pher one  great  First  Cause  and  one 
grand  Last  End,  between  which  all 
things  exist. 

It  is  as  imposfflble,  then,  to  under- 
stand any  portion  of  such  a  system 
vrith  a  dear  comprehension,  viewed 
apart  from  Uiis  great  First  Cause  and 
I^t  End  of  all  things,  as  to  under- 
stand  a  human  finger  without  a  human 
hand,  a  hand  without  an  arm,  an  arm 
without  a  body,  a  human  body  with- 
out a  mind,  a  mind  without  die  Su- 
preme Intelligence. 

If  it  be  folly,  plain  palpable  folly, 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a  part, 
when  ignorant  of  tiie  whole  to  which 
that  part  belongs,  what  shall  we  say 
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of  hia  pliilosophy  who  dogmaticiJly 
pronounces  upon  science  in  general, 
who  has  not  studied  any  one  fully ;  oi 
of  him  who  has  studied  but  a  aingh 
chapter  in  the  volume  of  Nature,  ant 
y«t  presumes  to  judge  the  whole  li- 
brary of  the  universe  !  And  is  not 
this,  gentlemen,  his  character  who 
would  presume  to  divorce  the  study 
of  Nature  from  the  knowledge  of  its 
First  Cause,  oV  from  the  science  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  pretence  that  it  is 
necessary,  or,  which  is  the  same  thin<;, 
that  any  one  science  may  be  as  fully 
comprehended  without,  bb  with,  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  is  himself,  his 
being,  perfectJons,  and  will,  the  sum 
and  substance,  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  them  all  ? 

But  who,  of  unperverted  reason  and 
of  uiicorrupted  affections,  could  wish 
to  study  science  without  tracing  its 
connection  and  its  intimacies  with  the 
most  magnificent,  sublime,  and  inte- 
resting of  all  sciences — the  knowledge 
of  Gtod,  of  our  own  origin,  destiny,  and 
duty  ?  If  there  be  beauty,  grandi 
sublimity,  immensity,  infinity  in  this 
stupendous  temple  of  the  universe,  how 
infinitely  beautiful,  lovely,  grand,  and 
glorious  must  be  that  august  and  ado- 
rable One  who  had  from  all  eternity 
the  archetypes  of  every  system,  and  of 
every  creature,  existing  in  his  owr 
mind,  unexpressed — awaiting  the  mo- 
ment which  infinite  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence had  pitched  upon  as  the 
most  fitting  to  speak  them  forth  into 
being.  To  make  the  universe  and  all 
its  science  the  way,  the  meansto  know 
him,  would  to  us  appear  the  true  wis- 
dom and  the  true  happiness  of  man. 
He  clothes  himself  with  light  as  with 
a  garment ;  nay,  he  has  clothed  him- 
self with  his  own  creations,  insomuch 
that  the  clear  inlelligence  of  them  is 
the  clear  intelligence  of  himself. 

To  me  it  has  ever  been  a  paradox, 
a  mystery,  how  any  one  can  feast  on 
nature,  or  luxuriate  in  the  high  enjoy- 


ment of  the  arcana  which  science  re- 
veals— how  any  one  can  in  ecstacy 
and  rapture  contemplate  the  celestial 
and  the  terrestrial  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, and  yet  be  indifferent  either  to 
the  character  or  will  of  Him  who  is 
himself  sUll  infinitely  more  wonderiiil 
and  glorious  than  they — how  any  one 
can  admire  the  developments  of  the 
Creator,  and  forbear  himself  to  adore. 
Assuredly  there  is  something  wrong, 
some  superlative  inconsistency  or  mis- 
take in  this  matter — else  it  would  be 
impossible  to  delight  in  the  works,  and 
neglect  or  despise  the  workman. 

When  education  shall  be  adapted  to 
the  human  constitution,  and  conducted 

full  reference  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  man,  then  will  the  connection 
of  science  and  religion,  of  nature  and 
God,  be  made  not  merely  the  subject 
of  an  occasional  lecture,  but  a  constant 
rtudy  ;  the  universe  will  then  be  hut 
I  comment  on  the  Supremo  Intelli- 
gence i  the  being,  perfections,  provi- 
dence, and  will  of  die  Almigh^  Fa- 
ther will  always  be  the  text ;  and 
every  science  but  a  practical  view  of 
Him  in  whom  we  live,  and  are  moved, 
and  have  our  being,  and  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  to  Him 
who  has  endowed  us  with  these  noble 
faculties  and  powers,  on  account  of 
which  we  rejoice  and  triumph  in  ei- 
esiatence. 

Meanwhile,  young  gentlemen,  I 
would  remind  you  that  there  is  one 
sdence,  and  oneartspringingfromit, 
which  is  chief  of  all  the  sciences  and 
of  all  the  oris  taught  in  all  the  schools 
in  these  broad  heavens.    That  science, 

defined  by  the  Great  Teacher,  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  commissioned. 
This,  he  says,  is  eternal  life.  And 
that  art  which  springs  from  it,  is  the 
noblest  and  the  finest  in  the  universe ; 
it  is  the  art  of  doing  justly,  of  loving 
mercy,  and  of  walking  humbly  with 
oiu-God. 


Dcillizedoy  Google 
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My  deae  CiARiNDA — In  my  last, 
per  steamer  of  the  4th  inst.  you  were 
informed  of  our  safe  arrival  at  the 
residence  of  John  Davies,  Esq.  of 
Mollington,  Chester  County.  This 
mnch  esteemed  and  beloved  brother 
and  his  excellent  lady,  whom  he  gen- 
erally salutes  as  "  Mary  Davies,' 
constitute  his  proper  family.  In  their 
hospitable  mansion  I  have  found  e 
home  which  ha.1  afforded  me  every- 
thing I  could  desire  on  earth,  savt 
the  presence  of  that  family  which  the 
Lord  has  given  me.  Our  brother 
Davies  lives  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spots,  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
vallies  in  England.  Indeed  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dee,  around  the  very  an- 
cient and  venerable  city  Chester  is 
sometimes  called  the  royal  valley  of 
England.  From  Liverjjool 
residence,  along  a  splendid  railroad  of 
some  seventeen  miles,  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an.  hour  from  the  city,  is  ti 
country  under  the  highest  state  of 
English  cultivation.  It  rather 
sembles  a  continuation  of  gardens, 
than  of  &rm9  or  fields,  fi^m  the 
Mersey  to  Mollington.  The  green 
hedges  of  the  sweetly  scented  haw- 
thorn, now  in  blossom,  the  emerald 
fields  everywhere  sprinkled  with  flow- 
era  of  various  colors,  of  which  the 
daisy  and  butlercnp,  tlie  innocent 
white,  the  golden  yellow,  and  the 
blushing  red  predominate  and  refresh 
the  eye  as  it  luxuriates  on  all  tlie 
forms  of  beauty  which  natiu^  and  art 
combining,  can  bestow  on  a  country 
BO  uniform  as  that  along  tlie  Dee  from 
Chester  to  the  mounl^s  of  Wales, 
There  is  just  enough  of  forest  trees 
and  shrubs  scattered  over  the  country 
to  afibrd  all  that  pleasing  varie^ 
which  good  taste  requires  to  relieve 
and  to  please  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
de«re3  to  trace  the  hand  of  Gk)d  and 
the  hand  of  man  co-operating  in  ma- 
king a  country  a  suitable  and  delight- 
ful abode  of  man.     Still  the  thistle 


rears  its  iatmave  head  every  where 
the  meadows  and  green  fields,  and 
the  brier  occaraonally  obtrudes  upon 
our  path,  reminding  us  that  this  is 
neither  ancient  paradise  nor  paradise 
restored. 

Our  brother  Davies  is  one  of  the 
m^n  pillars  of  the  cause  of  reforma- 
tion in  England,  as  you  are  aware, 
and  has  done  much  to  introduceand  to 
circulate  our  writings  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  At 
his  own  expense  he  stereotyped  the 
version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  scattered  it  through  England  and 
'  Our  late  friend,  the  much 
venerated  William  Jones,  of  London, 
who  greatly  aided  the  cause  for  some 
years,  but  through  the  force  of  old 
prejudices,  and  in  consequence  of  my 
unintentionally  pressing  too  hard  on 
the  darling  child  of  his  old  ago,  be- 
coming restive,  and  taking  the  alarm 
that  certain  di^mata  of  the  much  and 
deservedly  admired  McLean,  of  E^din- 
burgh,  the  father  of  the  Scoteh  Bap- 
tists, were  in  imminent  danger  of 
death  at  my  hands,  suddenly  made 
war  against  the  new  version,  so  far 
he  feared  its  influence  ;  and  af^r 
writing  an  acrimonicAis  preface  to  it, 
and  making  sundry  very  trifling  and 
insignificant  alterations,  republishedit 
with  my  prefaces  and  general  addenda 
at  the  end  of  it,  thereby  taking  the 
work  measurably  out  of  the  hands  of 
brother  Davies,  who,  nevertheless,  as 
Paul  said  of  himself  concerning  cer- 
tain envious  preachers,  rejinces  that 
Christ  is  preached  and  the  new  ver- 
sion diffiised  by  a  fourth  English  edi- 
tion of  it,  so  fer  as  the  influence  of 
our  much  esteemed,  though  somewhat 
peevish  and  &stidious  Elder  Jones 
could  give  it  circulation. 

Brother  Davis  having  been  bom  in 
Wales,  only,  indeed,  some  ten  miles 
from  his  present  residence,  exerts  mnch 
influence  there  as  well  as  in  England, 
in  the  cause  of  original  Christianity. 


When  brethren  Uke  him,  of  amplt 
pecitoiary  meana,  not  onl;  labor  ir 
word  and  t«aching,  but  are  "  willing 
to  distribnte,"  and  "  ready  to  c<an- 
BuiDicate"  of  their  atiiindance  to  build 
up  the  cause  of  Chriat  in  the  world, 
Uiere  ia  no  limiting  the  wide  extent 
or  long  enduring  i^uence  which  they 
may  have  in  tnuumitling  the  bleasingB 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  many  of  our 
fellow-men  ;  and  thua  they  lay  up  in 
store  for  themeelvea  a  good  foundation 
for  the  time  to  ceme,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  of  a  gloriMie  immortality. 

Brother  Henehall,  eooD  all«r  our 
arrival  together  at  MoUington,  began 
to  rranember  that  be  had  a  father  and 
five  brethren  living  in  tiiis  county  of 
Chester,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  seventeen  ywArs.  Ho  be- 
came immediately  restless,  and,  after 
dinner,  in  the  evening,  deserted  me, 
and  taking  the  cars,  flew  off  some 
thirty  miles,  aaH  made  himself  known 
to  his  fether's  house.  Ttere,  and  in 
the  environs,  be  spent  one  week,  oc- 
casionally preaching  a  little,  and  en- 
deavouring to  win  over  two  r£  his 
brethren  who  are  pretCchers  among 
the  Methodists.  One  of  his  brothers, 
whom  I  saw  at  Mollington,  is  quite  a 
grave,  intelligent,  and  digni6ed  person. 
He  has  almost  decided  to  become  one 
of  us.  Indeed;  I  calculate  with  cer- 
tainty, that  having  been  immersed  on 
his  own  profession  of  the  &ith,  him- 
self and  brother  will  plead  in  £n^ 
what  our  brother  James  pleads 
America. 

Meantime,  advertisements  were 
printed  announcing  our  arrival,  and 
the  next  day,  being  Lord's  day,  we 
met  in  a  spacious  ball  rented  for  tiie 
purpose,  in  the  metropolis  of  tiie 
county  Palatine  of  Cheshire,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  English  empire. 
Our  audience  was  respectable  for 
number,  and  very  respectable  in  ap- 
pearance. I  can  scarcely  tell  yon 
how  I  ielt  when  ascending  tbe  plat- 
form i  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I 
was  in  England  ;  I  still  felt  the  waves  > 
of  the  AtlaJitie  in  my  person.     Every  | 


thing  around  me  was  perfectly  new. 
Eveiy  fitce  was  an  original  one,  and 
myself  to  them  all,  equally  original. 
I  had  to  smother  the  singular  and 
novel  emotions  and  feelings  that  sud- 
denly and  wholly  unexpectedly  arose 
within  me  and  quickened  into  life. 
This  is  the  fiithertand,  thought  I  to 
myself — and  these  are  the  people 
whence  our  American  &nuly  and  our 
American  inadtotiona  sprang  from 
whom  we  have  inherited  our  persons, 
language,  our  laws,  and  our  re- 
ligion. And  why,  said  I  to  myself, 
am  I  here  to-day  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose have  I  come  ?  To  speak  to  them 
the  gospel  ?  We  received  it  from 
them  !  To  develope  to  them  the  trea- 
sure which  they  had  bestowed  on  us  I 
Rather  to  show  tliera  how  far  we  have 
profited  by  their  instrumentality,  and 
how  we  have  used  the  talents  which 
we  received  from  them  in  trust, 
when  expatriating  ourselves,  they 
gave  us  the  parting  benediction.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  embody  in  language, 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past — the 
feelings  of  responsibility  and  of  grati- 
tude, combining  with  the  tides  of 
emotion  which,  in  quick  succession, 
passed  through  my  mind  before  I 
arose  to  address  the  waiting  congre- 
gation. 

Brother  Davis  opened  the  meeting 
with  the  usual  customs  of  the  church, 
and,  in  his  very  apposite  prayer,  when 
mentioning  the  Queen  and  the  royal 
family,  in  obedience  to  Paul,  he  open- 
ed again  in  me  a  new  vein  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling. 

He  read,  at  my  request,  for  the 
morning  reading,  the  opening  of  the 
letter  to  the  Hebrews.  My  dis- 
course, being  an  introductory  one  to 
a  series  of  some  six  or  seven  lectures, 
I  submitted  and  discussed  sundry  and 
preliminary  propositions  arising  &om 
tJie  assumption  of  the  Apostle,  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  period  of  ^le  epis- 
tle, and  aiWwards  developed  to  tlm 
ckieeof  the..fifUi  verse  of  the  seccmd 
chapter. 

In  the  afternoon  t^e  church  met ; 
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vre  addressed  it,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
we  lectured  to  a  much  larger  audii 
thui  we  had  in  the  morning. 
continued  the  subject  introduced  in  the 
morning.  The  topics  of  the  day 
— Has  God  spoken  to  man  ?  If  he 
have,  BY  WHOM  ?  and,  what  has  he 
SAID  ?  The  lawgiver,  Moses,  the  an- 
gels of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Prophets  the  Apostles,  their 
mission,  cluuw:ter,  work,  &c.  came 
fully  before  us,  and  furnished  matter, 
rich  and  various,  for  that  day.  Out 
of  our  Lord's  day  auditory,  we  made 
one  for  the  week,  which,  without 
much  varie^or  change,  continued 
meet  every  evening  till  Friday  night. 
I  delivered,  in  all,  ei^t  lectures  ii 
Chester. 

The  hall  in  which  we  met,  being 
constructed  rather  for  music  than  for 
oratory,  was  exceedingly  unfavorable 
for  speaking  andibly  to  a  lai^  audi- 
ence.  Its  vaulted  roof,  very  high, 
with  the  whole  contour  of  the  room, 
made  it  impossible  to  be  heard  clearly 
by  those  at  a  distance.  Complaints 
were  so  numerous,  we  were  constrain- 
ed to  remove  to  the  ancient  meeting- 
house of  the  celebrated  Matthew  Hen- 
ry, for  whom  it  was  bnilded,  some 
146  years  b^.  I  have  had  his  five 
folios  on  my  shelf  for  five  and  thirty 
jeare,  but  never  thought  tirnt  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  preaching  in  his 
pnlpit.  I  delivered  two  of  my  lec. 
tnres  in  tliis  old  Presbyterian  chapel. 
But,  struige  to  tell,  this  old  and  vene- 
rable looking  building,  with  most  of 
the  ancient  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses in  Eng^d  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Unitarians  ! 

So  &r  as  courtesy  indicates  mwit, 
th^  indeed  deservedly  possess  them. 
For  while  the  Presbyterians  almost 
uniformly  refuse  us  the  use  of  their 
meeting-houses,  the  Unitarians 
fonnly  tender  theirs.  And  they  do 
this,  as  they  did  in  Chester,  knowing 
that  we  do  not  at  all  sympathize  with 
tbem  in  their  views  of  the  person, 
office,  and  death  of  Christ.  Indeed, 
they  invited  us  to  their  house,  not 
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only  without  restricdons,  but  assuring 
us  that  even  if  we  chose  to  (^pose 
thdr  doctrines,  we  mi^t  freely  use 
their  house.  There  is  an  air  of  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  thdr  theory, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fespect  for 
public  accommodation,  as  well  as  a 
tribute  to  free  discussion  in  this  libe- 
rality, which  are  wor^y  of  a  better 

From  Chester,  on  Lord's  day,  the 
6th  of  June,  Brother  HenshfJl  and 
myself,  with  Brother  Davies,  went  into 
Wales,  and  spent  a  pleasant  day  at 
Wrexham,  some  fourteen  miles  distant 
from  Mollington.  The  ride  was  most 
delighliul,  the  morning  charming,  and 
our  associations  with  Wdes,  and 
reminiscences,  were  all  of  a  pleasing 
character.  In  Chester,  at  the  Lord's 
table,  we  broke  the  loaf  of  blessing 
with  some  80  brethren.  We  found 
here  a  larger  number  assembled,  and 
spent  with  them  a  veiy  pleasant  day. 
I  addressed  a  crowded  house  in  the 
morning,  brother  Henshall  in  the  af- 
ternoon. I  again  addressed  the  church 
at  the  supper.  In  the  evening  I  spoke 
in  the  Baptist  church  to  an  audience 
which  our  Brother  Clare,  its  Elder, 
said  was  the  largest  he  ever  saw  in  it. 
Our  Baptist  brethren  heard  with  all 
candonr,  and  on  leaving  the  house  to 
return  to  Mollington  that  evening, 
while  we  walked  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  our  carriage,  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  very  large  company  of 
our  In^thren,  both  of  the  Baptists'  and 
"  the  Disciples'  church.  I  have  sel- 
dom been  so  much  affected  with  a 
partbgscene.  Thecrowd  thatmaich- 
ed  along  with  us  down  the  beautiful 
declivity  of  one  of  the  finest  roads  in 
'Id,  with  a  silent  and  solemn 
step,  gave  every  demonstration  of  un- 
feigned affection  and  respect.  They 
took  the  parting  hand  with  such  a 
grasp  of  fraternal  feeling,  that  when 
bade  the  last  adieu,  we  had  scarcely 
/  more  command  of  our  feelings 
than  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
We  all  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the 
spirit,  and  to  feel  that  on  earth 
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we  aU  should  sever  meet  agun.  The 
whole  scene  more  resembled  Paul's 
embarkation  from  MUetua  to  Patara, 
in  Ljcia,  aa  reported  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  20th  of  the  Acta,  than  any  one 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  Since  leaving, 
we  have  heard  that  some  efforts  have 
been  made  at  Wrexham  to  bring  the 
Bi^tist  brethren  and  the  disdples  into 
one  weekly  communion.  May  the 
Lord  bless  them  all,  and  enable  them 
to  miuntiun  unity  of  epirit  in  the  bonds 
of  peace ! 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evening, 
the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  we  made  our 
appearance  in  liverpool.  The  brethr 
ren  tn  liverpool  are  not  numerous, 
and  occupy  but  a  small  room.  The 
Owenites,  alias  Socialists,  of  that  great 
city,  some  years  since  builded  a  spa- 
cious hall,  now  called  "  Concert  Hail," 
for  their  free  discussions  of  the  theories 
of  my  friend  Robert  Owen,  and  other 
philtsophers  of  the  power  and  charms 
of  circumstances.  But  as  usual,  in 
all  such  cases,circnmstances  compelled 
them  to  dissolve  their  meetings,  annul 
their  charters,  and  to  turn  back  again 
to  tlie  walks  of  common  sense,  to  na- 
ture, and  tho  domestic  circles  of 
Christian  prescripdon. 

Our  brethren  hired  this  large  am- 
phitheatre, which  the  keeper  says 
seats  2500  persons.  We  had  it  some 
two-thirds  full  the  first  evening,  and 
quite  full,  indeed  crowded,  the  second 
evening.  We  stormed  the  castle  of 
infidelity  the  first  evening,  and  gave 
them  a  lecture  on  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
second,  evening.  By  the  frequent  de- 
monstrations of  approbation  during 
our  first  lecture,  we  felt  that  it  was 
not  a  church  but  a  "  Concert  Hall," 
which  contained  us  ;  and  also  that 
the  audience  fully  comprehended  the 
discourse,  from  the  points  which  they 
selected  at  which  to  place  their,  to  us, 
rather  anni^ing  notes  of  admiration, 
On  the  second  evening,  when  com- 
mendng,  we  requested  from  the  audi- 
ence, no  such  comments  as  they  wer« 
pleased  to  add  lo  the  test  of  our  first 
discourse — alleging  that  the   subject 


of  our  lecture  was  too  solemn  for  such 
indications  of  approbation,  as  in  their 
liberality  and  complaisance  they  had 
given  us  tlie  evening  before.  With 
one  or  two  slight  deviations  from  our 
■equest,  we  eiyoyed  the  most  profound 
attention  of  one  of  the  most  intellec- 
tual audiences  I  have  seen.  Aitcr  I 
closed,  some  person  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  room,  muttered  so  loud  as  to 
disturb  the  congregation,  often  repeat- 
ing that  "  he  b^ved  in  a  Holy  Spirit 
that  gave  men  religion  right  down 
from  heaven,  without  any  instrumeo- 
talilj-"  But  the  congregation  show- 
ing no  sympathy  with  him,  he  was 
overpowered  with  their  reprobation, 
and  left  the  room  rt^teating  his  &vo- 
rit«  dogma. 

Intending  to  spend  afewdaysabout 
Liverpool  on  my  return,  my  appoint- 
ments abroad  being  pubUshed  over 
the  kingdom,  I  was  compelled  to  leave 
Mollington  early  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing for  Stirewsbury,  in  Sliropshire,  a 
very  ancient  and  venerable  city,  which 
I  felt  much  interested  to  visit,  it  being 
the  placeof  your  mother'snaUvity,aa 
well  as  the  residence  of  a  few  valua- 
ble disciples- 

I  rec^ved  a  very  kind  and  cordial 
invitation  from  sister  Cook,  of  the 
Baptist  church,  to  make  her  house  my 
home,  while  in  Shrewsbury.  She  is 
llie  sister  of  our  amiable  and  excellent 
brother  Hawley,  of  Detroit,  witii 
whom  you  are  acquainted.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Samuel  Davies,  one  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  reformation 
out  of  the  church  I  have  met  with,  I 
had  a  dehghtful  ride  of  some  seven- 
teen miles  by  railroad,  and  more  than 
thirty  by  stage  to  Shrewsbury. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  took 
an  outside  passage,  that  I  might  see 
the  country.  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
ride,  upon  a  very  smooth  and  beautiful 
turnpike,  as  all  the  roads  of  England 
are,  at  the  rate  of  some  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour,  and  enjoyed  a  fine 
opportunity  of  noting  many  things 
interesting  to  me,  on  the  agriculture 
and  husbandry  of  the  country,  of 
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wUcb  I  may  sa;  aometbing    here- 
after. 

After  dining  with  brother  Thomas 
Butier,  of  Cfla lie-street,  Shrewsbury, 
I  was  conducted  to  the  paradise  of 
sister  Cook,  immediately  out  of  the 
city.  For  all  that  good  tMte  in  the 
selection  and  location  of  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  and  alt  that  art  could 
achieve  in  erecting  and  adorning  a 
very  neat,  chaste,  and  beautiful  p 
vftte  abode,  with  adjoining  gardt 
and  fields,  this  is  really  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  I  have 
enjoyed  all  thati  could  enjoy  of  human 
comfort,  in  this  Christian  family. 
Sister  Cook,  and  her  four  Christian 
daughters,  seem  to  live  just  as  much 
for  one  another  as  for  themselves,  and 
to  enjoy  themselvee  just  as  they  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  one  another. 

The  brethren  obtained  a  very  co 
venieat  and  respectable  public  nx 
for  my  lectures.  I  deUvered  three 
discourses  on  the  great  elements  of 
the  Christian  reli^on,  received  and 
answered  some  questioas.  I  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
"  Plymouth  brethren"  in  this  place, 
who,  on  hearing  some  of  my  dis- 
courses, expressed  a  desire  for  a  better 
acquaintance.  They  are  numen>u3  in 
many  places  in  England,  and  truly  a 
spiritnally  minded  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple. They  are  more  like  our  brelJt- 
ren  than  any  people  I  have  met  with. 
Some  of  them  have  been  immersed, 
and  of  the  few  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
(not,  indeed,  all  immersed)  I  have 
formed  averytavorableopinion.  They 
meet  weekly  to  commemxvate  the  Sa- 
viour's death  and  resurrectitm,  are 
more  devoted  to  the  New  Testament 
than  any  of  the  existing  sects,  and  con- 
sequendy,  more  self-sacrificing  and 
devoted  to  the  Lord.  They  have  some 
peculiarities,  of  which  I  shall  not  yet 
speak,  not  having  fully  heard  nor  con- 
sidered them. 

The  whole  Christian  profession, 
amongst  aU.  the  dissenters  at  Shrews- 
bury, is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Tlie  few 
living  Baptists  were  very  fHesdly, 


and  after  my  lectures  a  union  was 
proposed  by  some  of  them,  with  the 
immersed  "Plymouth  brethren"  and 
the  Disciples.  May  the  Lord  unite 
them  on  the  ancient  foundation  of  one 
Lord,  one  fitith,  one  baptism,  one  body, 
one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  all. 

On  visiting  the  old  Baptist  chnrch, 
of  which  mother  Bakewell'a  fiither 
had  been  a  deacon,  I  found  on  the 
left  hand,  close  by  the  door,  two  mo- 
numents bearing  his  name,  one  of 
which,  much  defaced,  was  stHne  of 
his  relatives.  I  was  curious  to  have 
the  history  of  this  very  old  Baptist 
church,  and  was  kindly  furnished 
with  ijie  church  books,  during  the 
evening,  by  one  of  the  deacons.  I 
found  tiie  name  of  Greoi^  Bean  as 
early  as  1769,  and  as  deacon  in  con- 
cert with  Jos.  Ei^erby,  July  1, 1794. 
This  was  your  mother's  grand-&tiier, 
of  whom  I  heard  a  good  report  firom 
some  who  yet  remember  him. 

The  church.  It  appears  from  its 
own  record,  haJ  lived  for  a  century 
"at  a  poor  dying  rale,"  frequently 
almost  extinct^  sometimes  actually 
dissolved,  and  then  again  reviving. 
At  present  it  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  meeting-house  ia  of  a  very  antique 
construction,  with  heavy  galleries,  so 
that  in  no  one  spot,  not  even  in  the 
puljnt  (for  I  stood  in  it),  could  the 
preacher  see  his  whole  audience. 

On  having  the  sexton  to  wash  one 
of  the  tomb-stones  near  the  door,  I 
waa  able  to  read,  "  Ann  Sean,  aged 
"X-dvff.n,  1800." 

This  and  Chester  oity,Birmin^mm, 
and  Nottingham,  with  some  inter- 
mediate places,  shall  constitute  the 
subject  of  my  next  letter.  I  arrived 
here,  according  to  appointment,  on 
Saturday,  the  12th  instant.  On  the 
morning  of  Lord's  day  I  delivered  an 
address  on  mtVoci^.  This  was  spoken 
in  the  chapel  which  you  visited  when 
here.  The  congregation  was  just  as 
lai^  OS  the  house  could  possibly 
admit,  which  is  not  more  than  some 
eif^t  hundred  prasons.  The  bretltr^a 
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here  have  rented  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, the  fineat  and  largest  hall  in 
the  city  ;  it  is  said  to  accommodate 
something  over  2000  persons.  It 
was  crowded  with  the  most  attentive 
auditors.  It  has  now  been  occupied 
three  successive  evenings,  and  is  still 
well  attended.  The  subject  on  Lord' 
day  evening  was  tAe  kwgdom  n 
heaven ;  on  Monday  night,  fAe  Holy 
Spirit;  onTuesdaynightj^C^M^^; 
and  to-night  it  will  be  the  principles 
of  Christian  unum. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  resid- 
ing at  brother  Wallis'smost  hospitable 
abode  ;  this,  of  course,  you  expected  : 
nor  need  I  tell  you  anything  of  this 
mo«t  amiable  and  interesting  &mily. 
Tou  were  here,  and  I  can  only  say, 
ibM  your  testimony  and  diat  of  Mr. 
Pendleton  were  no  exaggeration.  I 
need  only  say  to  yon,  that  they  are 
all  well,  and  glad  to  hear  of  your 
improved  healtli,  and  of  everytiiing 
interesting  of  vdiich  yon  conversed 
when  here  ;  and  that,  of  course,  I 
just  feel  myself  as  much  at  home  as 
I  could  possibly  feel  myself  any  where 
out  of  Bethany. 

"  Bleit  be  the  tie  Ibat  bindd 

Oar  hearts  in  Christiui  lore; 
The  fellowihip  of  kindred  miiidi 
Is  like  to  that  abore." 
I  wish  that  all  who  are  called  Hie 
enemies  of  our  cause  of  refonnatioi 
were  both  auditors  and  spectators  of 
all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
this  Christian  lamily  since  my  arrival 
here.     T^e  whole  iamily  are  now  at 
home  and  in  excellent  health. 

If  our  English  brethren  have  learn- 
ed something  from  our  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, our  American  brethren  might 
leam  something  &om  them  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.     They  are  much 
more  laborious,   incessant,  and  un- 
wearied in  their  efibrls  to  impart  t^e 
blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
their  countrymen  tlum  most  of  < 
American    churches.      T^ey    spend 
more  time,  more  money,  more  ef 
ihaa  we,  with  a  very  few  ezceptii 
proportionally   devote   to    primitive 


Chriatiani^.  Bemdes  many  other 
expenses  now  incidental  and  common, 
they,  though  having  a  spacious  house 
of  their  own,  are  paying  10  guineas 
for  four^venings'  rent  of  the  hall  in 
which  I  now  address  the  pnbUc. 
These  fifty  dollars  are  paid  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  their  fellow-citizens, 
n/  and  not  fbr  themsdves.  The  congre- 
'  gation  being  so  much  larger  than  they 
had  any  reason  to  expect,  seems 
re  than  compensate  Qieii  labor 
and  expenditures  on  this  occasion. 
To  aacceed  in  any  country  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  obtain  for  them  a  can- 
did and  full  hearing;  for  how  shall 
they  believe  that  do  not  listen,  and 
how  shall  they  leam  who  will  not 
apply  their  minds  to  titat  which  is 
taught? 

Brother  Henshall  labored  in  liver- 
pool  and  in  Chester  after  I  left,  I 
did  not  inform  you  of  the  previuling 
ucknesB — a  very  contagious  and  mor- 
tal typhos  fever,  which  prevails  in 
lAverpooL  T^e  poor  refugees  ftvm 
tamine  in  Ireland  carried  it  to  this 
and  several  otiier  cities  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Indeed  it  prevails 
more  or  less  in  many  regitAis  in  Eng- 
land. While  I  was  in  liverpool  I 
was  informed  by  a  very  respectable 
citizen,  that  the  doctors  reported  ten 
thotutmd  eases,  and  that  it  was  still 
increasing.  Brother  Henshall,  who 
spoke  twice  there  since  I  left,  informs 
me  that  it  still  increases  and  is  spread- 
ing among  the  dtizenB.  Pestilence 
generally  succeeds  fiunine,  and  thus 
the  poor  become  a  rod  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  to  punish  the  rich  for  their 
n^lect  of  tliem.  He  reports  favor- 
ably of  af^iearances  in  tiie  fields  in 
which  we  have  been  sowing  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom.  Though  several 
seem  to  be  convinced,  he  had  only 
one  immersion  at  Slollington.  Tliere 
are  some  good  indications. 

You  may  expect  to  hear  from  me 
in  my  next  more  particularly  of  the 
cities  and  counties  through  which  we 
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have  passed.  I  have,  indeed,  littie 
time  to  writ«  ;  but  I  will  redeem  as 
many  momeots  aa  I  can  to  note  what- 
ever I  may  think  to  be  agreeable  and 
useful  to  yourself   my  family,   and 


my    numeroQt  kind  and  indulgent 
readers. 
In  all  affedioD,  your  father, 

A.  Oampbeli. 


REFORMATION— No.  IV. 


The  rejection  of  haman  creeds  by 
the  originators  and  promoters  of  the 
present  refermation,  was  mainly  due 
to  a  deep  rererence  fitr  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  a  just  reward  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Lord  Messiah.  It 
was  esteemed  a  desecration  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  level  of  hiunan  opinions,  or  to 
make  them  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  dogmas  and  speculations  of  men 
were  to  be  imposed  upon  the  con- 
science ;  and  it  was  regarded  a  pre- 
Bumptous  DSurpation  that  uninspired 
and  fallible  teachers  should,  in  solemn 
conclave,  venture  to  change  the  laws 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  estabUsh  new 
regulations  fcH'  the  government  of  his 
people.  Hence  originated  the  strong 
opposiUon  that  has  been  made  to 
clerical  assumption,  and  the  argent 
appeal  to  the  word  of  God  itself 
the  only  t^unal  to  be  admitted 
acknowledged  in  the  decision  of  i 
ligious  questions. 

There  were  various  other  reasons, 
however,  which  co-operated  with  this 
veneration  for  divine  authority.  The 
evil  effects  and  tendencies  of  creeds 
were  so  obvions  and  numerous  as  to 
furnish  iibundant  motives  to  opposi- 
tion. Some  of  these  we  have  already 
particularized,  as,  the  impediment 
they  offer  to  progress  in  divine  know- 
ledge ;  the  obstacle  they  interpose 
between  the  human  and  the  divine 
mind ;  the  unlawful  power  which 
they  throw  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  the  discredit  which  they 
bring  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Protestantisra — the  i^ht  of  private 
or  individual  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  scripture.  Another 
reason  for  die  oppofdtion  to  creeds, 


and  one  which  was  at  least  first  in 
action,  if  not  in  influence,  was  their 
influence  inproducitig  and  perpelua- 
Ufig  religious  diaaetuiotu.  This  is  the 
point  which  we  wish  now  to  consider. 

It  may  be  asserted,  we  presume,  aa 
a  truth  at  length  established  by  the 
world's  experience,  that  the  variom 
parties  or  divisions  which  c<His(itute 
Christendtnn  can  agree  only  in  the 
general  tmtiu  and  fhcis  of  Chnstiani^. 
To  these  there  has  always  been  a 
marked  and  obvious  assent.  Bnl 
when  we  descend  to  paiticultuixe  ;  to 
the  minutiiB  which  may  be  descried 
by  minds  of  microscopic  intelligence '; 
to  the  nice  distinctions  which  may  be 
drawn  by  the  acumen  of  metaphy- 
sicians, we  flnd  as  marked  and  striking 
a  contradiction.  The  history  of 
Christianity,  indeed,  fifom  its  origin 
until  now,  might  surely  suffice  to  show 
how  utterly  vain  and  hopeless  is  the 
attempt  to  induce  the  world  to  adopt 
any  particular  set  of  opinions  or  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  which  can  be  de- 
vised by  human  skiH,  Yet  this  is  a 
lesson  which  men  have  been  slow  to 
learn.  This  is  a  discovery  ^hich  the 
religions  world  at  large  appears  to 
haveonlyjust  now  made,  U*  we  may 
take  the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  an 
index  to  its  present  convictions.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  leading  truths 
urged  upon  the  community  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  present 
effort  at  reformation. 

Were  we,  indeed,  asked  to  define 
theoretically,  in  terms  the  most  brief 
and  expressive,  the  retbrmation  which 

urge,  we  should  denominate  it- — 
A  generalization  of  Christianity.  It 
'is  character  that  it  presents  a 
basis  of  Christian  union.    It  is  in  this 
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pointof  view  that  it  lays  aside  die|r«ili^on  of  Frotestantd."     Yctn 
difTerencea,  the  peculiarities,  the  die-  not  guilty  of  such  inexactness,  and 
tinctions,  which  disunite  and  toaak  out  such  a  want  of  discrimination,  as  to 


sects ;  and  retains  the  agreemeDts, 
and  univerHalities,  the  identities  which 
secure  harmony  and  peace.  It  pro- 
poses  the  macrocosm  of  Deity,  aa  a 
substitute  for  the  microaam  of  man. 
It  regards  Christianity  as  a  boon 
desigaBd  for  all,  and  fitted  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  entire  family  of 
man,  asd  prefers  to  see  blissful  influ- 
ence, like  the  sun's  best  radiance, 
difiused  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity, rather  tlian  to  have  only 
few  of  its  rays  concentrated  hero  and 
there  by  the  bumin^-glaas  of  Seo- 
tariauism* 

We  hy  no  means  propose,  however, 
as  a  baas  of  Chriatuui  union,  such  a 
generaliaatjai  aswotddrendorCfaristi' 
anity  vague  and  indefinite.  To  do 
this,  would  be  to  dishonor  the  hnmau 
mind,  and  Christianity  itself, 
would  be  to  propose  a  union  in  doubt, 
rather  than  a  union  in  feith. 
regard  Christianity  as  a  system, 
infinite,  indeed,  in  its  details,  yet 
so  complete  in  itself  so  harmo- 
nioua  in  ail  it«  parts,  that  it  may  be 
comprehended  almost  in  a  dngli 
thought,  and  be  clearly  defined  by 
the  simplest  terms.  And  we  would 
propose  such  a  view  of  it  as  would 
permit  a  union  upon  the  religion 
itself  without  involving  controversies 
about  its  minutieB  or  its  appendages, 
and  such  as  would  present  a  dear 
uiideretanding  of  its  nature,  claims, 
and  olgects,  without  any  scholastic 
dogmatism  upon  particular  tenets, 
and,  least  of  all,  upon  those  remote 
points,  those  mysteries  inscrutable 
from  their  very  nature,  whi<^  are 
declared,  hut  not  explained,  and  fully 
within  the  grasp  of  Faith,  though 
beyond  the  power  of  Intellect. 

It  b  true,  indeed,  that  we  earnestly 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  the  Bible 
alone,  and  that  we  concur  with  the 
whole  Protesttmt  world  in  admiring 
the  celebrated  saying  of  Chilling- 
worth,  that  "  the  ]^ble  lUone  is  the 


propose  the  Bible  as  the  Christian'e 
«d.     llie  vhole  Bible  is  certainly 
be  believed — the  Bible  alone  is  to 
be  received  as  the  standard  and  foun- 
dation of  divine  truth  ,■   but  it  is  not 
forgotten  that  the  Bible  contains 
much   more   than  Christiani^,  and 
much  more  even  of  Christianity  itself 
necesBaiy  to  the  object  now 
before  us— Christian  union  and  co- 
operation.    To  say  that  the  Bible  n 
reli^on,  ia  true  in  the  sense  that 
the  Bible  contains  our  religion.     But 
Judaism  is  as  much  a  religion  of  the 
Bible asChristiani^;  andifwemake 
just  distinctions,  circum<^on  b 
as  tertptural  as  baptism,  and  flesh  as 
ortiodixt  as  &itfa.     There  needs  no 
fruitful  source  of  error  and  con- 
fusion than  the  Bible  alone,  if  every 
portion  of  it  be  regarded  as  equ^ly 
binding    upon    the    Christian,    and 
equally   important    to    Christianity. 
Who  does  not  know   that  the  chief 
errors  of  Protestant  sects  consist  in 
thus  confounding  things  that  are  dif- 
ferent, and  in  corrupting  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Old  ?     And,  cer- 
tainly, there  can  be  no'  fact  more 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  intellect 
than  this,  that  knowledge  itself  may 
be  thus  converted  into  ignorance,  and 
that  trutii  may  be  made  the  means  of 
perverting  truth,  just  as  the  rays  from 
two  luminous  points  may,  by  Inter- 
ference, destroy  each  other,  and  result 
L  darkness. 

To  take  the  Bible  alone,  then,  in 
ili^on,  b  well ;  but  it  will  not  suf- 
fice, if  at  the  same  moment  we  take 
leave  of  common  sense  and  common 
reason.  To  disregard  the  distinctions 
which  it  mokes,  based  upon  the 
essential  differences  of  things  ;  to 
lose  sight  of  subjects  while  poring 
over  words ;  to  form  such  crude 
notions  of  the  sacred  volume  as  to 
anppose  it  a  compilation  of  texts  and 
[voverba  ;  or  to  imagine  that  Chri^- 
anity,   like  li^t   bma  a  luminous 
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centre,  elunes  forth  equally  from 
ereiy  part  of  it,  is  to  abandon  all 
JQSt  principles  of  judgment,  and  in- 
voire  ourselFea  in  inextricable  confu- 
eion.  The  Bible  is  an  iOnminated 
circumference,  rather  than  a  luminous 
centre  ;  it  is  an  effect,  rather  than  a 
cause  ;  it  19  an  expansion,  rather  than 
a  condensation  of  divine  truth.  It  is 
a  detailed,  and  not  a  general  view 
that  it  presents  ;  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  one,  but  embraces  several 
religions  ;  and  contains  such  immense 
and  varied  stores  of  divine  knowledge 
as  may  for  ever  occupy  the  loftiest 
intellect  It  vfas  quite  natural,  then, 
Hiat  Prol«8tants,  in  mistaking  the 
Bible  for  a  creed,  ehoold  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  add  their  own  expositions 
of  its  meaning,  and  thnr  confesdons 
of  fttitb,  to  let  the  public  know,  and 
to  ascertain  for  themselves,  whether 
they  were  Patriarchs,  Jews,  or  Chris* 
tians,  or  a  medley  of  them  all ;  and 
what  particular  set  of  opinions  they 
were  pleased  to  adopt  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, or  for  the  sake  of  theory. 
The  Bible  then  ceased  to  be  their 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  when 
human  dogmas  and  opinions  were 
engrafted  upon  its  teachings  ;  and  it 
became  ail  empty  boast  that  "the 
Bible  was  their  religion  ;"  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance given  to  these  opinions,  it 
contained  the  smallest  and  least  essen- 
tial part  of  their  religion. 

It  was  not  proposed,  in  this  refor- 
mation, to  take  the  Bible  alone  in  the 
general  and  indefinite  sense  of  Pro- 
testandsm.  It  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  groat  creed,  requiring  commen- 
taries and  expositions  ;  nor  as  a 
store-house  of  proof-texts  to  sustain 
any  and  every  doctrine  which  might 
be  broached  by  men.  It  was  to  be 
taken  as  an  instructor,  a  guide-book, 
a  revealer  of  the  secrete  of  heaven. 
It  was  to  be  approached  with  rever- 
ence as  containing  the  infidlible  ora- 
cles of  God,  and  as  being  the  only 
anUioritative  expression  of  his  will. 
It  was  to  be  viewed  as  divine  light 


from  the  Father  of  lights  ;  as  wisdom 
from  above  ;  as  a  book  around  which 
all  men  might  assemble  to  hear  and 
leam  the  way  of  salration.  It  was 
to  become  a  common  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, and  consequently  of  union,  as 
the  fountain  in  the  desert  to  thirsty 
travellers  fr«m  every  qnarter.  It 
was  to  be  a  book  to  be  studied,  and 
not  merely  erected  as  a  standtud  of 
party.  And  all  men  were  to  gatlier 
around  it,  and  unite  as  learners,  as 
disciples,  to  aid  and  assist  each  other 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  No  one  was  to  dogmatise,  to 
theorise,  to  speculate,  to  intrude  into 
things  unseen,  to  introduce  questions 
unt«ught  Nothing,  in  short,  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  ^th  or 
duty  unless  there  could  be  produced 
fbr  it,  from  the  scriptures  themselves, 
"'Ilius  s^th  the  Lord,"  dther  in 
express  terms,  or  by  approved  pre- 
cedent. 

This,  then,  was  not  to  adopt  inde- 
finit«ly  the  Bible  as  **  our  reli^on," 
but  to  look  for  our  religion  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  to  "  search  the  scrip- 
tures," in  order  to  be  made  "wise  to 
salvation,"  "perfect  and  thoroughly 
furnished  to  every  good  work."  It 
was  with  this  object,  and  in  this 
spirit,  that  all  were  invited  to  abandon 
creeds  and  all  htmian  theories  of  reli- 
gion, as  the  causes  of  dissension,  and 
unite  in  a  diligent  search  for  divine 
truths,  worthy  of  universal  accepta- 
tion. And  it  was  this  method  which 
led  to  that  sublime  and  comprehensive 
view  of  Christianity,  and  to  those 
simple  and  just  views  of  the  gospel, 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  the 
Reformation,  and  its  power  in  the 
subversion  of  sectarianism  and  in  the 

inversion  of  the  world. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  when- 
ever a  community  thus  discards  creeds, 
and  thus  receives  the  Bible  alone  to 
direct  their  vray,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  engaged  in  the  reformation 
for  which  we  plead,  of  which  this  aban- 
donment to  die  divine  guidance  is  the 
primordial  element.     And  under  this 
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gtudance,  it  would  not  fitil  gradually 
to  attain  those  comprehensive,  yet 
deiimte  views  of  Christianity  which 
may  be  well  proposed  as  the  only  Just 
and  proper  l^is  of  union  for  Chris- 
tendom. It  would  soon  be  discovered 
that  the  sacred  volume,  amidst  its 
records  of  the  past,  contains  the  his- 
tory of  various  institutions,  which, 
as  they  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  their 
creation,  were  superseded  by  fuller 
developments  of  the  divine  character 
and  purposes,  and  the  attentiou  wonld 
be  at  length  fixed  upon  Christianity 
as  the  perfection  and  final  end  of  all. 
It  would  be  a  great  matter  thus  to 
distinguish  clearly  from  each  other 
the  Primitive,  the  Patriarchal,  ttie 
Jewish,  and  the  Christian  institutioue, 
and  to  assign  to  each  its  peculiar 
principles  and  laws — its  facts,  ob- 
servances, and  promises.*  And  it 
would  be  a  still  greater  achievement, 
after  having  thus  extricated  Christi- 
anity from  amidst  the  confusion  in 
which  modem  theology  had  involved 
it,  to  lay  hold  of  its  own  grand  and 
comprehensive  truth,  ujwn  which  not 
only  the  institution  itself  is  based, 
but  which  can  constitute  the  only 
legitimate  creed  of  Christendom,  and 
the  only  true  foundation  of  Christian 
union. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  that  will 
admit  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and 
the  most  exact  analysis,  better  than 
Christianity.  Whether  regarded  as 
a  unit  in  its  details — whether  con- 
sidered in  its  principles  or  in  iU  de- 
ductions— its  simplicity  or  its  com- 
plexity— its  internal  structure  or  its 
external  adaptations — it  is  found  to 
be  everywhere  perfect,  wonderful, 
and  divine.  As  fitted  to  man  in  his 
varying  circumstances  and  manifold 


*  It  waa  quite  a  Dovelty  in  the  relfgioQB 
oommnaitir  vtheo  Brother  Campbell  tint 
cletrlr  drew  tbete  diatinottotui  b  1828,  toI. 
28  of  Cbriitiui  Baptivt,  imd  it  will  not  >ooq 
be  fori^lten  how  sieat  an  uproar  waa  occk- 
sioned  amongst  the  "  diiinei"  of  that  day 
bv  hiu  Sermon  on  the  Law,  in  which  he  de- 
nied their  right  to  oombiDe  the  Law  with  the 
Ooapel. 


relations,  it  must  be  necessarily  com- 
plex in  its  associations ;  yet  as  the 
last  of  the  Divine  Institutions,  and 
designed  for  the  whole  race  of  man, 
Jew  and  G!entile,  bond  and  free, 
learned  and  ignorant,  it  must  be  most 
simple  in  its  elements,  and  most  in- 
telligible in  the  propositions  which  it 
offers  for  such  universal  reception. 
This  we  find  upon  examination,  to 
be  the  case  ;  and  we  perceive  that 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  arise 
from  overlooking  this  characteristic 
of  Christianity,  and  from  presenting, 
as  bonds  of  union,  in  place  of  its 
grand,  comprehensive,  and  all-impor- 
tant principles  which  might  be  re- 
ceived by  ^  those  minor  details  and 
humanized  expositions  of  special  doc- 
trines, which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  can  be  adoptod  but  by  few. 

The  very  abundance  of  the  reli- 
gious information  furnished  by  the 
Bible,  the  multiplicity  of  its  details, 
the  sublime  developments  of  its  divine 
mysteries,  seem  to  have  led  religious 
teachers  to  encumber  the  gospel  with 
unnecessary  aid,  to  complicate  it  with 
remote  and  refined  deductions,  and 
to  conceal,  at  length,  its  beautiful 
simplicity  beneath  the  appendages 
by  which  they  sought  to  protect  or 
to  adorn  it.  Men  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  obvious  distinction  which 
is  to  be  made  between  the  Bible  and 
the  GospeL  As  the  Bible  contains 
the  gospel,  and  its  ancient  records 
are  important  in  elucidating  and  con- 
firming it,  they  have  become  so  inti- 
mately associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
religious  public,  that  they  have  lost 
sight  of  the  just  distinction  between 
them.  The  Bible  is  distributed  every 
where  at  home,  and  in  foreign  lands, 
as  a  means  of  spreading  the  go^KiI, 
and  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  for 
this  distribntion,  and  for  its  blissful 
results.  Yet  it  might  be  a  very 
proper  inquiry  whether  the  conversion 
of  the  world  might  not  be  more  rapidly 
and  effectu^y  accomplished  by  pre- 
senting, in  the  first  instance,  the 
gospel  itfielf,  in  ita  own  simple  Bud 
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distinct  narratioa,  jiwt  as  prepared 
by  ita  Divine  Author,  for  universal 
acceptance.  It  should  aever  be  for- 
gotten tliat  the  Apostles  and  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  had  no  Bibles, 
and  not  even  a  New  Testament,  to 
distiibale  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  among  the  early  Christiana 
as  a  formal  union  upon  the  "  Kble 
alone."  Nay,  rather,  it  was  a  union 
upon  the  Ooapel  alone ;  for  in  those 
days  the  gospel  possessed  identity, 
and  enjoyed  a  distinct  and  determinate 
character.  It  was  then  recognized 
as  the  Bubatitute  for  all  previous  insti- 
tutions, as  complete  in  itself,  and  as 
being  the  veiy  "  power  of  God  tc 
salvation"  to  every  one  who  be- 
lieved it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
gospel  should  now  be  regarded  in  ttie 
same  light,  and  be  suffered  to  occupy 
the  same  position.  The  same  sim- 
plicity which  fits  it  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  illiterate,  may  well  secure 
the  admiration  of  the  erudite  ;  and 
the  same  ctonprehensiveness  of  an- 
nunciation which  involves  every  thing 
necessary  to  Christian  faith,  fits  it  to 
be  the  basis  of  Christian  union.  That 
alone  whi(^  saves  men,  can  unite 
them.  That  faith  which  the  gospel 
requires  of  sinners,  is  the  faith  which 
should  unite  s^nts.  That  confession 
upon  which  the  believing  penitent 
may  be  admitted  to  the  blessings 
which  Christianity  confers,  should  be 
the  only  authorized  test  of  orthodoxy, 
and  the  only  rallying  cry  amongst  the 
hosts  of  the  redeemed.  Now  the 
gospel,  as  defined  by  Paul,  consists  of 
the  foUowing  facts : — "  Tliat  Christ 


died  for  our  sins  acctH^^g  to  tho 
scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  according  to 
the  scriptures."  And  it  is  by  n- 
ceiving  and  retaining  in  heart  tmd 
life  these  simple  fact^  so  universally 
accredited  by  the  variant  parties,  that 
as  he  affirms,  men  are  "  saved." 
And  the  great  confession  of  faith  re- 
quired of  the  penitent  believer,  is  that 
of  the  Treasurer  of  Queen  Candace  : 
'  Ibeheve  that  Jesus  Chi^t  is  the 

jn  of  God."  Tliis  is  the  compre- 
pensive  saying  which  involves  within 
it,  as  it  were,  the  whole  of  Christi- 
anity. This  is  the  Rock  on  which 
Lord  declared  he  would  build  hb 
church.  And  why  should  not  all 
agree  as  co-workers  to  build  upon 
this  Rock  ?  This  is  the  tried,  the 
sure  comer-stone  of  coogn^tioiuil 
and  Christian  union,  and  ^  may  rest 
assured  that  no  other  foundation  can 
be  laid  than  that  which  is  already  laid 
— Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.     Ijet  the 

Bible  alone"  then,  be  our  exhaust- 
leas  treasury  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  to  its  sacred  pages  let  us  continu- 
ally resort,  that  we  may  be  enriched 
from  its  accumulated  stores  of  divine 
truth.  Let  the  Bible  be  our  spiritual 
library ;  but  let  the  Gospel  be  our 
standard  of  orthodosy,  .Let  the  Bible 
be  our  test  of  Christian  character  and 
perfection  j  but  let  the  Christian  con- 
fession be  our  formula  of  Christian 
adoption  and  of  Christian  union.  In 
a  word,  let  the  Bible  be  to  us  every 
thing  designed  by  its  Author;  but 
let  "Christ  crucified"  be  not  only 
our  peace  with  God,  but  our  peace 
with  one  another.  R.  R. 


ETEENITT  OF  ACTION. 
EzcEPTma  fraedom  from  aio,  iatenie. 
Tigonuu,  aatiringaoCiou,  is  the  minii'i  tiigh- 


it  pUasnre.    1  woald  nnt  wlab 
Tan,  did  I  believa  that  iu  inhabitaoti 

to  lit  iowitive  by  parliog  stresma. 
fiDDed  into  indolent  slunberB  by  balm; 
breezetl  Heaven,  tobea  place  of  bappinssa 
mast  be  a  place  of  aotiriCj.  Haa  the  far- 
leaehiDK  mind  of  Nrirtoii  nsUdtramile  pro- 
fbimd   inTtittgatioiM?     Hare    David   and 


I*aiah  hwig  tip  ttieir  barpa,  Dielea*  ••  lb* 
duatj  arms  in  WesCmiDSler  Abb^  P  Ha* 
Paul,  ^loniDfi  with  god-like  eDthuaiiBm, 
ceased  itineraliog  the  uiii'prae  of  God  P  An 
Peter,  and  Cyprian,  uid  Lnthn,  and  Ed- 
wards, idlins  awa;  etefnllj  in  mere  psalm* 
singing  P  Hearen  is  a  place  of  aotivity,  of 
nerer-tiring  thau|{bt.  Readef,  press  on, 
you  will  DBTer  get  throngh.  An  ewniity  of 
untiring  actirity  is  brlbre  you,  and  tba  nni- 
verse  of  thongbtyour  fitld. 


LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE— No.  V. 

LOHDOH,  JVKB  38, 1847, 


Mt  1>EAb  Clarinda — ^In 
United  States  wo  have  nothing 
cient  except  the  everlasting  hilla  and 
mountains.  These,  indeed,  are  monu- 
ments of  ancient  grandeur  ;  but  it  ii 
the  grandeur  of  Nature  and  not  o: 
Art.     We  have  also  many  an  ancient 

infwribed  the  records  of  manj  a  flood, 
wliich  for  tliousands  of  years  and 
thousands  of  miles,  carried  the  rains 
of  heaven  and  the  eiuvis  of  foreata 
end  of  hills  into  th«  shoals  and  estua- 
ries that  have  been  forages  en trenchiDg 
npon  the  dominions  of  ancientNeptune. 
We  have  also  many  a  broad  lake, 
and  many  a  wide  extended  plain, 
whose  antiquities  reach  beyond  all 
the  epochs  of  chronology  and  all  the 
dialects  of  men.  But  we  have  no 
mins  of  BJicient  temples  and  palaces 
— no  mouldering  altars — no  fallen 
towers — no  vanquished  castles, 
which  are  written  the  superstitions 
of  extinct  tribes,  or  the  bloody  deeds 
of  rival  nations  contending  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  But  here  it  ii 
quite  otherwise.  Scarce  a  ci^  whose 
ori^  reaches  not  into  the  ages  of 
&hle  and  romance,  scarce  a  mountain 
or  a  hill  on  whose  surface  stands  not 
somemonnment  of  ancient  saperstitii 
or  some  memento  of  hatties  fought 
and  of  vicloriea  won. 

Having  either  in  my  nature  or  my 
education,  I  cannot  now  find  time  to 
decide  in  which,  or  whether  in  both, 
a  certain  love  of  the  ancient,  a  pas- 
sion or  a  taste  for  deeds  of  former 
times — derelopments  of  ancestorial 
mind,  proofs  of  genius  and  of  art, 
especially  of  those  from  whom  I  must 
have  derived  much  of  that  which 
reconciles  me  to  myself;  much  of 
that  on  account  of  wluch  a  man  would 
not  barter  himself  for  any  otiier  self 
in  the  world,  I  have  spent  my  hours 
of  recreation  not  so  much  in  contem- 
plating what  is  now,  as  in  searching 
into  that  idiich  is  old  ;  not  so  much 
in    adoring    the   developmonta    of 


tcmplating  the  works  of  our  fatiiers 
in  ages  long  since  passed  away.  The 
portion  of  England  throngh  which  I 
have  recently  passed,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  has  afforded  me  much  gratifica- 
tion of  this  sort.  In  the  cities  of 
Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Nottingham, 
and  Leicester— 4iot  now  to  name  this 
city  of  mEuiy  generations,  this  vast 
London — I  have  found  something  of 
Roman,  and  much  of  British,  Saxon, 
and  Norman  antiquity.  Tme,  these 
are  not  as  grey  and  as  venerable  as 
those  of  Roman,  Gredan,  or  Chinese 
traditions  :  stiU  to  me  they  are  more 
interesting,  because  there  is  more  of 
that  important  personage,  Oneself  in 
them,  than  in  those  of  other  kmdreds, 
tongues,  and  people.  I  will,  therefore, 
give  you  a  few  extracts  fiv>m  my 
memorandum  book,  being  desirous 
not  so  much  to  direct  your  mind  into 
this  channel  as  that  of  the  younger 
branches  of  my  family. 

And  first  of  Cheater,  the  venerable 
metropolis  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Cheshire,  situated  .on  the  beautiM 
bank  of  the  Dee,  whose  mouth  you 
you  marked  the  boundaries 
of  Wales  and  England  in  the  Cliannel 
while  aproaching  the  Mersey  and 
Liverpool.  The  origin  of  Cheater  is 
the  depths  of  remote  antiquity. 
lore  probably  of  British  than  of 
Roman  origin.  The  Romans  called 
it  Deva,  frwu  the  Dee,  and  afterwards 
Cestriffi,  Castrium,  a  camp,  and  Cast- 
rum  Legsonit,  being  flie  camp  of  the 
Legion.  It  was,  indeed,  the  camp  of 
the  twentieth  Legion,  stationed  here 
A.  D.  61,  called  "  The  Victorvma." 
certainly  a  Roman  colony 
before  Agricola's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. There  Ja  a  tower,  or  the  re- 
mains of  a  tower,  yet  standing  called 
Julius  Cesar's  ;  more  properiy,  how- 
ever, as  some  think,  Julius  Agricola's. 
It  was  relinquished  by  tiie  Romans  in 
the  6th  century,  and  ffdling  into  the 
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hands  of  the  British  princes,  contlnned 
tfaeirs  till  about  the  Saxon  conqnest 
in  607. 

I  will  not  more  than  allude  to  thi 
battles  fonght  here  for  reUgion  and 
politics  from  the  year  585,  when  it 
became  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom, 
till  886,  when  it  was  dissolved  bj 
Alfred.  Two  and  twentj' kings  reigned 
over  it  during  these  three  centuries. 
Henry  III.  created  his  eldest  son 
Sari  of  Chester  ;  Bichard  II.  erected 
it  into  a  principaU^,  adding  to  his 
titles  /Hnc'yj  Oestria.  It  was  re- 
duced into  a  county  palatine,  again 
abridged  by  Heniy  VUL  and  finally 
abolished. 

Cfaristiaiiity  was  introduced  here 
by  the  family  of  Caractacus,  who 
|»opagated  it  among  the  Brititdi  tribe^ 
sever^  Christians  being  among  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  citizens.  It  was, 
therefore,  introduced  here  sometime 
in  the  last  half  of  the  first  century. 

Tha  Saxons  drove  the  British  into 
Wales,  whither  Christianity  receded 
aiW  their  invasion.  Be<^use  St 
Augustine  converted  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  ChristJanity  of  Borne 
in  &e  axtfa  century,  it  is  allied  that 
the  chiu'ch  of  Rome  first  planted 
Christianity  in  this  island.  But  this 
is  &bnlous.  The  ancient  Britons 
r^fiised  the  religic«i  of  Augastinc, 
retired  into  Wales,  and  never  ac- 
knowledged his  spiritual  jurisdicticm. 
Dr.  Bird  was  the  first  proper  Bishop 
of  Chester,  who,  because  of  his  con- 
formity to  the  Protestant  faith,  was 
deposed  by  Queen  Mary.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  persecuting  Cotis 
and  by  Cuthbert  Scott,  who  had  a 
hand  in  burning  Sneer's  bones  at 
Cambridge.  Queen  Elizabetii  de- 
posed Scott,  <3otiB  having  after  he 
had  washed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
one  martyr,  soon  made  his  exiL 

From  these  notjces  of  the  ancient 
faistoiy  of  Chester,  we  enter  its  ven- 
erablewalls.  It  is  entirely  surrounded 
with  a  very  antique  wi^l,  on  which 
is  a  fia^ed  walk,  some  six  feet  wide. 
The  whole  circuit  is  one  mile    three 


quarters,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  yards.  This,  I  learn,  "  is  the 
only  entire  specimen  <^  ancient  for- 
tification in  Great  Britain."  The 
present  form  of  the  walls  is  strictiy 
Roman.  They  are  carefully  preserved 
by  the  corporation  of  the  city.  Tliey 
attest  their  Roman  origin.  Their 
sides  have  yet  the  Boman  pr^Uffna- 
etdum,  or  bastion,  to  annoy  an  enter- 
ing army ;  and  between  them  stands 
the  portcullit,  or  cataract,  ready  to 
drop  in  case  an  enemy  should  force 
tiie  gates. 

Brery  thing  about  here  is  built  of 
red  sand-sUMie,  and  that  of  a  very 
brittie  character.  This  gives  to  Ches- 
ter and  its  walls,  its  totttements,  its 
towers,  and  its  churches,  a  very  an- 
<uent  and  venerable  appearance.  The 
four  gates  of  the  city,  looking  to  the 
four  cardinal  points,  have,  with  some 
of  their  very  andent  churches,  been 
i-builded,  as  I  learn  from  thur  Ro- 
lan  inscriptions,  within  more  or  less 
than  one  century.  Everywhere  you 
see  the  mouldering  ruins  of  ancient 
magnifloence. 

Were  it  not  foreign  to  my  purpose, 
I  would  attempt  the  description  of 
the  churches  of  this  ancient  city.  But 
since  at  Chester,  I  see  so  much  of 
antiquity  uid  of  nuns,  that  I  dare  not 
attempt  it.  My  notes  would  not  be 
so  interesting  or  so  usefi]].  llieir 
time  and  water-worn  dilf^dated  con- 
dition and  appearance,  occaMoned  in- 
deed by  the  tr&W  texture  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  this  country,  would  lead 
one  to  thkik  that  instead  of  hundreds 
they  were  thousands  of  years  old. 
The  oldest  ruins  of  church  architec- 
ture in  Cheater  is  that  of  St.  John. 
I  spent  an  hour  in  wandering  through 
its  extensive  walls  and  prostrate 
splendour.  It  was  founded,  accord* 
ing  to  Girardus,  a.d.  609,  by  Ethel- 
dred,  King  of  Merda;  and  without 
the  portions  of  it  yet  standing  and 
used  for  worship,  I  saw  some  of  tlie 
finest  specimens  of  Saxon  architecture 
in  the  kingdom. 

llie  catiiedral,  indeed,  demands  a 
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poseing  notice.  It  is 
Saxon  pile.  Its  external  length  is 
372  feet ;  its  internal  350  feet.  Its 
nave,  or  broad  male,  175  feet ;  its 
choir,  1 10  ;  the  height  of  its  ceUing, 
73  ;  andiUtower,  127feethigh.  Its 
vestrj  ia  of  Norman  style.  Its  choir 
itands  eepamted  Iroiu  the  nave  by  & 
ncfa  GrOthic  stone  screen,  above  which 
is  placed  the  organ.  Yet  so  furrow- 
ed and  wasted  are  its  outside  walls 
Mid  whole  exterior,  as  if  torrents  had 
for  ages  run  down  its  sides,  that  one 
of  luge  caution  would,  with  some 
heratancy,  for  the  flrst  ^me  at  least, 
commit  his  person  within  its  massive 
roof  and  mouldering  towers. 

But  in  noticing  the  dilapidated  re- 
mains of  ecclesiastic  architecture,  in 
every  ruin  of  which  around  Chester 
an  antiquary  will  find  aometfaing  to 
interest  him,  I  must  not  omit  to  note 
the  Castle  of  Chester,  said  to  have 
been  founded  l^  William  the  Con- 
queror in  1016.  It  was  formerly  the 
palace  of  the  local  monarchs,  and 
their  strong  hdd  of  defence.  Within 
the  predncts  yet  stand  several  towers 
of  Norman  architecture.  Of  these, 
the  most  handsome  and  interesting  is 
called  Julius  Cssar's  Tower.  Its 
entnince  is  through  a  Gothic  door  ctf 
more  recent  workmanship.  It  stands, 
indeed,  in  humble  contrast  with  the 
chaste  and  classic  spedmens  of  modem 
architecture  around  it.  The  Castle 
of  Chester  ia  now  as  much  distin- 
giushed  for  its  fine  display  of  varied 
uvhiteoture,  as  for  its  ancient  remains 
of  Saxon  and  Norman  magnificence. 
In  approaching  it,  one  might  imagine 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  Acropolis 
ofAtkens.  The  entnuice,  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  by  thirty-five,  is  the 
finest  Bpedmeu  of  the  purest  Doric. 
Opposite  to  it  stands  the  shire  halt, 
whose  splendid  fi»nt,  with  its  massive 
pillars  and  splendid  portico,  of  the 
most  chaste  and  beauti^  Ionic  style, 
splendidly  ornamented  in  stucco,  to- 
gether with  the  side  buildings  for  the 
civU  and  military  institutions  of  the 
conn^,  with  their  Corinthian  co- 


lumns and  spacious  fronts,  in  symmet- 
rical correspondence  with  each  other 
and  with  the  whole,  produce  the 
finest  effect,  and  constr^  the  most 
skilful  and  tasteful  amateurs  to  give 
it  the  preference  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  tlie  kingdom. 

But  a  few  notices  of  its  history  is 
more  important  and  more  full  of  in- 
struction than  any  thing  we  could 
say  of  its  architecture.  Chester  is 
&mous  in  history  for  the  visits  of  the 
kings  of  England,  and  the  visitations 
of  the  King  of  kings. 

The  Wdsh  prince  Llewellyn,  one 
of  whose  tamily  has  been  pressman 
in  my  printing-ofEce  for  some  fifteen 
years,  as  early  as  1255,  with  his  Welsh 
army,  marched  to  the  gates  of  Chester, 
carrying  the  unacceptable  offerings  of 
Are  and  sword  to  the  citizens.  Prince 
Edward  the  next  year  made  a  more 
acceptable  visit.  In  1264,  in  the 
wars  with  the  Barons,  the  city  and 
castle  fell  into  their  hands.  In  1276 
and  1277,  Edward  1.  visited  it ;  bnt 
neither  then  would  the  stem  Llewellyii, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  do  him  hom^e. 
Edwiffd  vitits  it  again  for  a  whole 
month  in  1282.  He  brought  his 
Queen  with  him,  and  spent  a  few 
days  in  1283,  and  twice  afterwards 
called  at  Chester.  In  1312,Edward 
IL  met  Piers  de  Gaveston  at  this 
city.  In  1390,  Henry  of  I^ncaster, 
at  war  with  lUchard  II.  placed  Ids 
army  under  its  walls.  Henry  VII. 
with  his  Queen  and  mother,  visited 
Chester  in  1494.  In  1617,  James  I. 
made  a  aplen^d  visit  to  Chester.  In 
1642,  Charles,  who,  on  the  25tJi  of 
August,  this  year,  hoisted  his  siandard 
at  Nottingham,  visited  this  aodent 
city.  In  1687,  James  II.  and  in 
1690  king  William  scijoumed  in  Ches- 
ter. William  was  then  on  his  way 
to  reduce  Ireland.  In  1810,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  I8l7,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia, 
visited  this  city. 

But  the  sword,  pestilence,  and  fii- 
mine  have  also  visited  Chests.  In 
1465  a  dread&l  slaughter  of  the  peo 
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people  of  Chester  and  o(  Wales  oc- 
curred here  because  of  tnisunderBtand- 
ings  between  them  and  Reynold  ap 
Griffith  ap  Bleddwyn,  who,  after 
lying  the  day,  took  prisoner  the  Mayor 
irfChesterand  hung  him  in  the  Tower. 
In  1S07  a  pestUence,  called  "  /A« 
netating  aickneta"  broke  out  amongst 
the  males  of  Cheater.  Nine^-one 
householders  fell  in  three  days,  and 
yet  only  fbur  females  died  of  the 
disease  during  the  visitation.  Hiib 
plague  t^iun  broke  out  in  1517.  Such 
was  the  mortality,  that  the  ci^  was 
in  a  great  measure  deserted  of  its  in- 
habitants, insomuch  that  "  the  grass 
grew  a  foot  high  at  the  Cross,  and  in 
other  straeta  of  the  city."  In  1550 
the  same  "  sweating  sickness"  again 
Tinted  Chester,  and  whs  followed  by 
a  great  scarcity  of  food — com  selling 
at  16s.  (or  four  dollars  per  bushel.) 
This  plague  returned  in  1602,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  1605,  with 
few  intermissions.  Not  less  than  six 
htiodred  and  fifty  died  of  this  pesti- 
lence in  1603,  and  in  the  next  year 
nine  hundred  and  eigh^-nx — fi%- 
five  dying  weekly.  Siege  and  the 
pestilence  in  1647  again  depopulated 
the  aty.  Two  thousand  and  ninety- 
nine  died  of  the  league,  and  the  mul- 
titude fled,  so  that  again  the  streets 
were  eovered  with  grass,  and  desola- 
tion triumphed.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  the  pestilence  has  not 
vint«d  Chester. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  ]H-eserved  in  ih%  history 
of  Chester.  £Yom  these  we  may 
learn  that  naticms  and  cities,  like 
private  femilies,  in  a  series  of  years, 
pass  through  numerous  and  various 
changes,  indicative  of  the  instability 
of  all  human  affMrs,  and  of  a  very 
special  providence  preeiding  over  the 
destinies  of  man.  Had  we  as  detaUed 
and  as  protracted  a  histoiy  of  almost 
any  city  in  tbis  kingdom  as  we  have 
of  Chester,  what  a  fund  of  useful  ma- 
terial for  grave  reflection  would  it 
afibrd  to  Uiose  that  are  curious  to 
leam  and  comprehend  the  ways  of 
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G«d  to  man,  and  the  effect  of  men's 
actions  upon  themsdves  and  Uieir 
femilies. 

As  an  instance  of  a  very  special 
providence  found  in  the  annals  of 
Chester,  I  will  relate  a  well  authen- 
ticated story  found  in  the  records  of 
Chester: — "In  the  year  1568,  Dr. 
Henry  Cole,  Dean  of  St  'Paul's,  was 
charged  by  Queen  Mary,  of  bloody 
memory  and  of  Papistical  piety,  with 
a  commission  to  the  Council  of  Ire- 
land, which  had  for  its  object  the 
persecution  of  the  Irish  Protestants. 
The  Doctor  stopped  for  a  night  at 
Chester,  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  and 
put  up  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a  honse 
now  occupied  by  W.  IMttain.  This 
house  was  then  k^t  by  a  Mrs,  Mot- 
tershcad.  In  this  house  he  was  visited 
by  the  ISxyor,  to  whom,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  he  related  his  arrasd 
to  Dublin  ;  in  confirmation  of  which 
he  took  out  of  his  cloak  h^  a  leather 
box,  exchuming  in  a  tene  of  exulta- 
tion, "Here  is  what  will  lash  the 
heretics  of  Ireliuid  !"  This  annonnce- 
ment  was  caught  by  the  landlady, 
who  had  a  brother  in  Dublin  )  and 
while  the  commissioner  was  escorting 
His  Worehip  down  stairs,  the  good 
woman,  prompted  by  an  affectionate 
r^^ard  for  the  safety  of  her  brother, 
opened  the  box,  took  out  the  commis- 
sion, and  placed  in  lien  thereof  a  pack 
of  caifds,  with  the  knave  of  clubs 
u{^>ermost  This  the  Doctor  packed 
up  without  suspectingthe  transforma- 
tion of  his  commission  ;  nor  vras  the 
deception  discovered  till  hie  arrival 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
and  Privy  CouncH  at  the  Castle  of 
Dublin.  Hie  surpriae  of  the  whole 
assembly,  on  opening  the  supposed 
commission,  way  be  more. easily  ima- 
gined than  described.     T^  Doctor, 

short,  wos  immediately  sait  back 
a  more  satisfactory  authcoity  ;  but 

'ore  he  could  return  to  Ireland, 
Queen  Mary  had  breathed  her  last. 
It  is  added  that  the  ingenuity  and 
afiectionate  steal  of  the  landlady  were 
rewarded  by  Elisabeth  with  a  pensitai 
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of  forty  pounds  sterling  per  annum, 
Thus  "1^  Lord  taketh  the  wise  in 
their  own  craftiness,"  and  converts 
their  wisdom  into  folly. 

Havingdwelt  so  ImgOD  this  place, 
I  will  only  add  a  britf  narrative  of 
my  viMt  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  palace  of 
the  Marqnis  of  Westminster,  eome 
four  miles  from  the  city.  Accompa- 
nied by  my  friend  Mr.  Samnel  Davies, 
and  sister  Mary  Davies,  of  Molling- 
ton,  I  spent,  by  way  of  recreation, 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  in  sur- 
veying this  meet  mt^iiioent  palace, 
and  its  most  elegantly  arranged  and 
adorned  grounds— the  second,  i^  in- 
deed, not  the  first  in  t^e  kingdom. 
The  Marqnis  of  Westminster  is  prob- 
ably, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
richest  nobleman  in  Great  Britain. 
Ho  owns  whole  streets  of  palaces  in 
London,  caUed  Grosvenor-square, 
Belgrave-square,  £aton-square,  Wil- 
ton-crescent, &c.  frt»n  which,  and 
from  othw  estates,  he  derivea 
come  o^  say  one  thousand  pounds  a 
da^ — some  half  million  sterling 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  per  year. 
So  matters  go  in  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. The  present  Richard  Grosvenor 
— now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  rep- 
resents a  very  andent  and  veneraUe 
femily,  of  Norman  extraction,  and 
occupies  some  five  ot  six  ol^er  estates 
in  the  country  besides  tiiat  of  Eaton 
Hall.  Hia  palace  in  London, 
tarior  grandeur,  though  not  in  extent, 
excels  that  of  Buckingham,  in  which 
Her  Majesty  at  present  resides.  But 
lo  my  visit  to  Eaton  Hall. 

The  lodges  and  avenues  leading  to 
this  palace  are  six  in  number,  passing 
in  difierent  directions  through  the 
pleasure  grounds,  whose  whole  extent 
is  600  acres.  In  a  portion  of  these 
grounds  is  a  park  enclosed  by  an  iron 
fence,  eight  feet  high,  in  which  wc 
saw  some  three  hundred  deer,  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  color  peculiar  to 
the  spedes.  The  river  Dee  passing 
through  a  portion  of  these  grounds, 
affords  the  means  of  beautifying  tiiem 
with  all  the  charms  that  flsh-pands. 


lakes,  and  canals,  with  their  tenantry 
of  swans  and  water-fowl  of  every  spe- 
cies, can  bestflw.  To  add  variety  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  this  panidise, 
the  late  Marquis,  at  the  trifling  ex- 
pense of  forty  thousand  dollars,  erect- 
ed a  light  and  elegant  iron  bridge,  di 
150  feet  span,  over  the  Dee,  in  one 
splendid  arch. 

As  we  approach  the  palace  by  the 
east  lodge,  through  a  well-assorted 
forest  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Englisli 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
amongst  which  tiie  elm,  maple,  beech, 
copper-beech,  cedar,  white  pine,  oak, 
common  ash,  Norway  fir,  Irish  yew, 
Italian  pedlar,  mountain  ash,  common 
ash,  beech,  juniper,  libnmum,  horse 
chesuut,  hcdly,  laurel,  bay,  willow, 
white  thorn,  &c.  are  abundant — Uio 
grounds  expand  into  beautiful  parks, 
ornamented  with  clumps  of  trees  and 
wide-spreading  oaks,  at  proper  dis- 
timces.  The  sides  of  the  smooth 
well-formed  roads  are  adorned  with 
all  manner  of  shrubbery,  dedduous 
and  evergreen,  still  more  and  more 
chastened  into  neatness  and  beauty 
as  wo  approach  the  palace,  which,  all 
of  a  sai^Len,  at  last  presents  its  Gothic 
magnificence  with  grand  effect  on  the 
eye  of  him  that  can  reli^  and  admire 
the  happiest  combinations  of  Nature 
and  Art.  The  palace  consists  of 
three  stories,  finished  with  octagonal 
turrets,  which,  by  stataly  interme- 
diate towers,  are  connected  with  the 
main  building.  These  are  adiH'ned 
by  buttresses,  niches,  pinnados,  en- 
riched by  exquisitely  carved  heraldic 
designs,  fret  w<a^,  and  foliage,  sur- 
mounteul  wiUt  a  s[dondid  embattle- 
ment 

The  grand  entrance  is  on  the  west 
front,  for  it  has  an  east  and  a  west 
front.  The  p(»1ico,  of  three  arches, 
with  an  exquisitely  grajned  ceiling,  is 
supported  on  dusbered  pillars,  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  through 
which  we  ascend  by  a  flight  of  easy 
jteps  to  a  massive  bronied  door,  ad- 
lutting  us  into  a  magnificent  hall  of 
splendid  proportions,  vrith  a  vaulted 
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ceUiog,  the  vorioua  cwnpartments 
which,  branching  in  all  dii'ectione, 
meet  in  a  richly-carved  and  pierced 
pendant,  from  whicli  is  suspended  a 
huge  lantern  of  antique  design.  The 
pavement  is  of  checkered  marble, 
and  was  covered  with  some  twel' 
fourteen  ezquiaite  statues,  from  the 
best  masters,  and  of  the  p^^est 
bte.  The  walls,  too,  are  adorned 
with  some  of  the  richest  pictures  which 
the  Italian  art  could  furnish. 

But  I  will  not  describe  farther  the 
interior  of  this  palace.  We  passed 
into  a  saloon  furnished  with  regal 
magnificence,  and  walked  tiirough 
sundry  rooms  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  magnificence.  All  that  groined 
and  fretted  ceilings,  decorated  with 
endless  ramidcationa  of  fan- work 
traceiy,  could  do — all  that  the  varie- 
ties of  Giothic  foliage,  brilliant  colours, 
rich  emblazonry,  and  costly  furniture 
could  bestow,  have  been  united  in 
this  palace  to  please  the  lusts  of  the 
^e,  and  to  minister  to  the  pride  of 
lUe.  All  that  walls  hung  with  lute- 
string of  ridiest  hues,  or  Genoa  velvet, 
receiving  and  reflecting  stiU  more 
brilliant  beauties  from  sunbeams 
streaming  through  pfunted  g^aes,  can 
eSbct— all  that  paintings  of  unsur- 
passed  excellence,  chandeliers  of  ela- 
bwate  workm«iship,  furniture  in 
form,  and  quality  corresponding  with 
the  architecture  of  the  palace— all 
that  cabinets  of  ivory,  mosaic,  and 
mother  of  pearl — aU  that  golden 
vases,  sparkling  in  exquisite  niches, 
cam  contribute  to  inflate,  intoxicate, 
and  delude  the  owner,  has  been  la- 
vished upon  this  princely  residence. 
I  could  not  describe  in  a  volume  all 
that  1  saw  in  two  hours  in  the  state- 
rooms, dining-hall,  parlours,  saloons. 
See. ;  and  yet  I  saw  but  a  part — for 
the  palace  is  being  partially  re-mo- 
delled, and  certain  rooms  only  could 
be  seen.  Indeed,  it  was  at  this  time 
a  particular  &TOur  to  be  admitted  at 
all — and  to  which  bvour  being  an 
American  dtizen  contributed  no  little. 
I  was,  however,  shown  the  state  bed- 


chamber, with  all  its  furniture,  occu- 
pied by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her 
daughter  Queen  Victoria,  whan  on  a 
visit  here,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  the  hall  leading  to  the 
bed-chamber  was  475  feet  long. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  but 
one  of  some  six  or  seven  residences 
fui-nished  and  occupied  as  taste  or 
caprice  may  dictete,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster. 

But  I  have  said  notihing  of  some 
twelve  ancient  Knights,  clad  in  their 
ancient  mail,  with  all  their  armor  on, 
standing  in  their  respective  niches  ; 
nor  of  mirrors  wliich  cost  8000  dollars 
each,  nor  have  I  spoken  of  tlie  pictures 
of  "  Cromwell  dissolving  his  Parlia- 
ment,"—of  "  the  landing  of  Charles 
n." — of  "  the  Angel  descending  witli 
a  great  chain  in  one  hand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  placing  his  right  foot  oa 
the  head  of  the  Dragon" — of  "  Christ 
taken  from  the  Crosrf"' — of  "  presenta- 
tion of  the  B^tist's  head  by  Herodias" 
&c. ;  nor  have  I  spoken  of  the  splen- 
did gardens  east  of  tbe  palace — of  a 
single  terrace,  350  feet  in  length,  laid 
out  in  Gothic  compartments,  each 
filled  with  rare  and  beautiful  flowers, 
and  surrounded  with  a  rich  baUustrade, 
carved  in  Gothic  style  ;  nor  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  flower  gardens, 
green  houses  extending  overJ'orlj/-lvo 
acres,  exclusive  of  a  seven-acre  kit«licn 
garden  i  nor  of  a  Gothic  conservatory 

templ«^  the  latter  erected  for  the 
reception  of  a  Roman  altar  exhumated 
not  far  from  Chester  in  1S2I  ;  nor  of 
its  mosaic  pavement  found  in  the 
palace  of  Tiberius  Cesar,  and  brought 
from  the  island  of  Capri  by  Robert 
Grosvenor,  Esq,  I  aay,  I  have  not 
upon,  nor  even  narrated  in 
detail,  these  displays  of  exuberant 
grandeur  with  which  this  palace  and 
its  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
abound.  Kor  do  I  notice  this  subject 
at  all  in  commendation  nor  in  admira- 
of  it,  as  worthy  of  man — as 
worthy  of  pndse,  or  as  characteristic 
of  real  greatness.  Why,  then,  I 
may  be  asked,  occupy  time,  place. 


t;c,c><(ic 
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attentioQ   with  such  a  dieplaj ! 
answer — 

Ist.  For  the  reason  that  I  liave 
viuted  other  palaces  aud  seata  of 
great  resort — thai  I  may  see,  andfeel. 
attd  show  the  littleneaa  of  human 
Sreatneas.  This  world,  in  aU  its 
wealth  and  honors,'  never  makes  any 
man  better,  but  generally  nuOces  him 
worse, 

2nd,  Immense  wealth  does  but 
diminish  even  the  pleasures  of  ee 
I  opine  that  the  Mw^uis  never  derived 
so  much  pleasure  from  a  walk  in  his 
dom^s  as  I  did.  I  saw  and  relished 
all  the  beauties  with  as  keen  a  zest 
as  he.  I  could  not  call  them  mine. 
He,  it  is  true,  could  call  them  Aix. 
But  M's,  too,  were  the  eares  to  keep 
them  what  they  are,  and  his  too,  the 
vexation,  the  ffrief,  and  the  expense, 
when  anything  was  injured,  defaced, 
or  destrc^ed.  The  verdant  parks — 
the  pleasant  walks,  their  delightliil 
bowers,  alcoves,  and  retreats — their 
rare  tenantry,  the  deer,  the  fawn,  the 
hare — the  varied  shrubbery,  the 
^tlendid  gardens,  and  delidoos  odors, 
were  as  sweet  a  repast  to  me  as  to 
him.  But  he  saw  Ukem  ofl«n— dally 
while  at  home.  I  but  once.  But 
who  admires  that  which  is  a£  fimiiUpr 
as  the  sun,  a£  constant  as  the  moon, 
and  as  universal  as  the  verdant  face 
of  spring  !  The  words  itMe,  and 
thine,  are  mere  magic.  Mine,  too, 
is  fill!  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ;  and 
thine,  too,  just  as  full.  Boses  have 
their  thorns,  and  thistles  have  the 
impudence  to  rise  up  in  thonsands 


and  declare  war  against  His  Grace 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

3rd.  But  then  comes  the  responsi- 
bility. What  pauperism  abounds  in 
England  !  What  squalid  pover^  and 
wretchedness!  These  immense  estates 
are  the  ei!ects  of  spoliation  consecra- 
ted by  law.  "Aie  machinery  of 
British  society  all  works  in  one  di- 
rection. It  creates  Peers,  Lords, 
Nobles,  Prelates,  Archbishops,  and 
Kings  ;  and  it  creates  for  eveiy  one 
of  these  myriadt  of  pat^ert — poor, 
starved,  uneducated  wretches. 

His  Grace  is  not  free  from  anxie^ 
for  his  children  in  such  a  world  as  this. 
Already  he  feels  they  cannot  all  in- 
herit equal  wealth  and  grandeur  with 
himself-  Twelve  of  them  must  be 
comparatively  poor,  that  one  of  the 
thirteen  may  be  exuberantly  rich. 
Again,  he  must  see  dangers  in  advance 
— he  must  anticipate  an  end  to  this 
legalized  aristocracy.  It  is  too  glaring. 
The  contrast  is  too  strong.  Human 
nature  cannot  always  endure.  Men 
may  keep  silence  for  a  lime,  but  they 
will  speak  at  last ;  from  words  they 
advance  to  blows  ;  and  then,  alas  for 
bim  that  has  to  fight  alone  against  a 
thousand  I  But  as  .^Ssop,  or  some 
other  &bulist,  has  made  Eeynard  say 
to  his  collared  courin — a  sleek  dog — - 
as  he  heard  him  teU  how  well  he  fiu^ 
while  he  wore  the  collar,  so  say  I — 

"  Gi'c  In*  »r»\n  my  hollow  tree, 
Uy  OTRrt  of  bread  and  liberty !" 
Your  affectionate  Father, 

A.  Camfbell. 


The  mother  w 


THE  MOTHEB'S  TABLET. 


s  with  a  pen  of  Heel  ( 


a  p( 

the  tablet  of  tbe  young  heartof  her  child,  and 
tbeae  obaractera  sra  deep,  oriRianl,  and  in- 
delible. They  are  hardened  by  time,  uid 
exert  an  Inflaenoe  nith  the  power  of  firm 
leaiang.  Throagb  the  Ions  vigta  of  receding 
years,  thai  mother  IB  seen  by  the  eye  of  filid 
affection.  Onward  throngh  coming  time  the 
■ame  image  !■  presented  Uke  a  bright  star  at 
thebrginningand  end  of  life.  Oh,amotheT'a 
loie  !  It  oonqoere  alL  it  is  identiiied  in 
the  mind  with  its  first  knowledae  of  Qod, 
She  it  contemplated  as  with  God.  Next  to 
the  diiine  effioienoy,  her  iDflaeace  ib  all-per- 


'adingandnuutpowerfuL  Saoh  ii  the  pion* 
mother,  who  hu  made  light  impreniont  oo 
the  mtndfl  of  her  babes,  and  been  to  them  the 
meraenger  and  minister  of  God.  For  weal 
or  for  woe,  ahe  writes  ■  page,  teaohei  a  isa- 
Boo,  and  moulds  the  tnind  into  darable  fonnii. 
Snch,  says  a  cltrgyman,  was  the  mother  of 
my  children.  Her  influence  is  »il]  Tisible, 
palpable,  controlling.  Her  Jeesona  are  wrif.- 
Cen  in  liTing  linei,  and  the  "  penlinieota  of 
my  mother"  are  the  law  of  her  cbildreD. 
How  hallowed  the  recolIectiOQ  of  snch  a  mo- 
ther! how  controllinK  the  rules  she  gave!  how 
wellrememberedandtrsaaiired  in  their  heart*: 


STRICTUBES  ON  A  BAPTIST  PAMPHLET. 


Deab  Sib — An  estsemcd  lady  who 
duice  enjoyed  Mr.  CampbeD'a  com- 
pany during  hia  TiBil,  haa  handed  me 
11  small  pamphlet  to  mfinnn  me  where- 
in certain  Ikiptiats  differ  from  Mr.  C. 
aod  his  brethren.  I  have  read  it  as 
requested.  It  is  intituled  "  StriGtims 
on  the  leadii^  doctrines  contained  in 
a  work  of  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  of  Ameri- 
ca, called  the  Christian  system,"  &c. 
({ninted  by  Backhouse,  Liverpool.) 
Its  motto  is  excellent — "  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak 
notaccordingtothis  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them."  Wotddthat 
the  practice  agreed  with  the  precept  I 

It  professes  to  come  from  "  members 
of  a  Baptist  church,"  who,  if  one  may 
judge  of  their  magnanimity  and  cour- 
tesy by  this  specimen,  coinpose  an  un- 
lovely society  indeed.  Mr.  Campbell, 
it  seems,  can  scarcely  say  ca-  do  aay- 
tbing  to  please  them.  He  is  not  to- 
tally  enoogh  depraved  :  his  fiuth  and 
repentance  are  too  doing,  and  his  bap- 
tism too  wvailing  :  he  does  not  look 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  early  enough  :  he 
dose  Bot  limit  the  atonement  to  their 
fiking  :  bis  t^mission  and  regenera- 
tion interfere  with  faith  and  grace  : 
and  his  CbristiaD  union  is  too  external. 
In  short,  on  him  and  his  doctrines 
^ty  pour  wtatlifiil  -vials — beginning 
with  deecriloDg  him  as  a  deceptive 
perrerter  of  the  gospel,  and  ending 
with  declaring .diatin  his  Christianity 
they  '*  very  deariy  discBm  the  form 
oftheManof^n." 

One  thing  is,  however,  pretty  plain, 
by  comparing  dates,  (Mr.  Campbell 
living  sailed  on  the  5tii  October,  and 
this  pamipblet  being  dated  t^e  28rd) 
that  the  oaHant  writer  took  good  care 
Kii  Campbell  should  be  out  of  sight 
and  bearing  before  he  loaded  and 
primed — nor,  in  firing,  did  he  exhibit 
less  of  the  "  better  part  of  valor,"  his 
good^  name  not  being  adventured. 

It  is  not  for  rae  to  deJbnd  Mr.  Oamp- 
bdl — he  can  defend  himself.  But, 
wMi  the  view  of  preventing  evileflecla, 
I  may  point  out  some  of  the  errors, 
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misapplications,  and  perversions  con- 
tained in  this  little  work. 

Error  1st. — "  Justification  by  faith 
alone  in  the  all  periect  work  of  the 
B«deemer,"  (pre&ce,  page  4.)  This 
the  writer  ciJJs  "  the  great  doctrine." 
He  forgets,  however,  to  tell  us  where, 
in  tlte  divine  book,  liiia  great  doctrine 
is  found  ;  and  ia  probably  unaware 
that  it  is  not  there  at  all,  but  is  wholly 
a  human  excogitation.  "  The  all  per- 
fect work  of  the  Bedeemer"  is  not  a 
scriptural  expression  ;  nor  is  "  &ith 
in  liie  perfect  work :"  and  as  to  "  jas- 
tiAcation  by  faith  alone,"  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle  James,  justification 
by  dead  fkith. 

Error  2nd. — "  If  the  scriptures 
aesert  men  to  be  under  the  absc^te 
power  and  reign  of  ain,  the  tbeoiy  of 
human  ability  absi^utely  falls  to  tha 
ground,"  (p.  7.)  'IWs  doctrine  of  to- 
tal-depravi  ty-  thwrfore-total-inftWli^ 
is,  it  aeems,  the  vety  basis  of  these 
members'  religion.  Every  thing  must 
be  bended  and  twisted  to  fit  upon  this. 
It  is,  however,  an  ice  foundation  which 
melts  under  Qwi  heavenly  rays.  For, 
1st.  It  is  «ui  ima^napy  one,  ther^ 
being  no  such  things  as  total  depravity 
and  inabUity  named  in  the  divis4 
word.  2nd.  It  lias  been  well  said, 
"  it  is  aa  irrational  to  speak  oS  a  stats 
of  total  or  partial  depraviqr,  as  (rf  a 
state  of  tcKal  or  ptnlial  maniage." 
3rd.  l%e  scriptures  may  assert  that 
man  is  wider  sin,  without  hnman  abililry 
neceaaarily  falling  to  the  ground,  for 
the  Romans  (vi.  17)  had  been  staves 
of  Bin  ;  yet  (hearitig  the  gospel)  they 
obeyed fivm  the  heart  the  iana  of  doc- 
trine, and  wwe  then  made  ftee  born 
sin.  As  a  man  found  guilty  and  nnder 
sentence  of  death  (d^  in  law)  ia  yet 
atde  to  receive  the  Queen's  pardon- 
so  tbe  dead  may  hear  the  voice  of  tho 
Son  of  God,  and  they  who  hearken 
may  live.  In  one  of  this  author'ssnp- 
posed  proofs  (p.  8}  St  Paul  says,  "So 
then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the 
Isw  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  taw 
of  sin."    Did  his  flesh  (slave-like) 
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serve  the  law  of  sin,  wliile  his  mind 
served  the  law  of  God  ?  Then  ability 
reuiiuned,  altliou^h  liijt  flesh  was  sub- 
ject to  sin.  4.  Is  it  revolting  to  hear 
asserted  that  the  unoffending  babe  b 
as  depraved  as  the  viUiun  who  has 
robbed  the  house,  ravished  the  wife, 
and  murdered  the  husband — ^^ea,  as 
the  devil  himself  ?  So  it  surely  is  re- 
ligious iosajii^  to  assert  that  man  who 
"  IS  the  image  and  ^ory  of  God,"  is 
unable  to  attend  when  the  Heavenly 
Father  speaks  to  him,  aud  incapable 
ofreceiving  pardon  and  life  when  gra- 
ciously presented.  5th.  The  Father 
speaks  differently  as  to  "  human 
ability"  (Isa.  xlix.  9) — "  I  will  give 
thee  for  a  covenuit  of  the  people,  that 
ibov  mayest  st^  to  the  prisonerBjro 
forth:"— »,  fiiU  proof  of  ability  to 
hear  and  go.  The  Son  speaks  differ- 
ently (Luke  iv.  1 8) — He  hath  sent  me 
■ — Va preach  deUverance  to  the  captives 
—proof  that  the  captives  could  hear, 
understand,  and  accept.  The  Holy 
Spirit  speaks  differently  (Acts  ii.  40) 
• — "'Save  yourselves  from  this  unto- 
vtad  generation" — a  proof  that  even 
blood-guilty  ones  were  able  to  save 
theoiselves  by  floeing  to  Christ  Paul 
"peritiaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks" 
— they  were,  then,  in  his  estJmatiou 
persuadable  :  and  Apollos  "  mightily 
convinced  the  Jews."  But  this  was 
before  total  depravity  and  total  ina- 
bility were  invented. 

E>ror  3rd.  "  Botli  &ith  and  repen- 
tance are  the  gi&  of  God"  (page  12.) 
Again,  "  That  there  are  commands  to 
repetit  and  believe,  we  fully  admit, 
but  that  they  imply  any  power  in  num 
to  obey  we  deny"  (page  14.)  Such 
is  the  BaptistJsm  of  these  "  members" 
-^-at  once  absurd,  injurious,  and  blas- 
phemous! Absurd,  because  itassumes 
that  man  has  power  to  credit  this  non- 
sense, but  none  to  believe  the  record 
or  testimony  God  has  given  coocem- 
ing  his  Son,  nor  to  trust  and  hope  ii 
the  Lord  Jesus  through  the  Apostles' 
word — injurious,  because  instead  of 
directing  men  to  at  once  confide  in, 
turn  to,  and  obey  the  Lord,  it  leads 


them  in  miserable  uncertainty  to  81^, 

I  liave  not  yet  obtained  faith  or  re- 
pentance ;  I  pr^  and  wait  ibr  them, 
and  hope  God  will  grant  i^em" — 
blasphemous,  because  it  gives  the 
Heavenly  Father  a  diaracter  which 
an  honest  man  would  be  ashamed  of 

-that  he  calls  the  creatures  of  lus 
love  to  believe  on  his  Son,  and  even 
commands  all  men  every  where  to 
repent,  knowing,  same  time,  that  sot 

le  of  them  has  power  either  to  repent 
believe  !     The  fact   tltat  all  are 

called  and  c<Humanded,  coupled  with 
the  additional  &ct  that  all  are  warned 
of  the  eternal  consequences  of  not 
coming  and  not  obeying,  must,  to  every 
truly  candid  mind,  be  proof  positive 
that  men  are  divinely  deemed  capable 
on  the  one  hand  of  believing,  repent- 
ing, and  obeying,  and  ou  the  other  ef 
giving  God  the  He  by  their  unbelje^ 
and  that  they  will  be  saved  or  con- 
demned accordingly,  llie  wnt«r,  aa 
Bom.  v,  17,  ("  They  who  receive 
abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  o€ 
righteousness,  shall  rdgn,"  &c.)  says, 
he  tliioks  it  should  decide  "  abonttaitli 
and  repentance  being  the  gift  of  God." 
And  verily  I  think  so  too ;  for  as  it  is 
God's  amazin^y  great  part  lo  five 
justification  and  "  the  overflowings  of 
favor" — so  it  is  man's  minutely  little 
part  to  receive  thaaltfvUg  ihtee  in- 
valuable blessii^  in  the  sppointed 
way,  the  merit  (if  an  eagle-^e  .c^ 
discern  any)  being  that  of  a  &misfaing 
bf^gar  receiving  eiate.  God  gave  to 
Israel  the  manna  :  this  none  else  could 
do,  or  help  to  do  ;  but  they  faftd  to  ga- 
ther and  eat,  or  die — for  this  God  did 
not  do  for  them.  God  might,  indeed, 
as  easily  have  put  his  manna  in  their 
stomachs  as  at  their  doors,  but  what 
the  little  man  eould  do,  he  had  to  do. 
The  Father  now  gives  us  the  true 
bread  from  heaven  ;  but  Jesus  says, 
"  exiKpt  you  eat,  you  have  no  life." 
Man,  therefore,  not  only  can,  but  mutt 
partake  of  freedom  and  life  throng 
faith  and  obedience,  or  must  perish 
forever.  Ilabcff  this  mattar,  because 
error  here  is  poison  at  1^  soune. 


whence,  instead  of  the  pure  streaniR 
of  confideace  and  joy,  proceed  the  tur- 
bid cutrenia  of  doubt  and  dread. 

Tliere  is  sometliing  8o  childish  in  the 
writer's  over-anxiety  to  find  an  error 
in  Mr.  CampbelFs  words,  "  baptism  is 
one  of  the  things  we  muat  do  for  our- 
selves," (meaning  "  which  Grod  has 
not  done  for  us,"  as  per  previous  sen- 
tence) thnt  disproof  would  be  childish 
too.  His  petty  man*Euvre,  which 
changes  "  we  must  do"  into  "  we  do," 
and  removes  the  emphasis  trom 
.  "  must"  to  ourselves,  is  equally  despi- 
cable. The  whcJe  paragraph  is  just 
killing  his  man  of  straw. 

Error  4th,  In  conversion  there  is 
"  an  influence  or  agency  of  the  Spirit 
along  with  the  word" — "  a  display  of 
divine  power  similar  to  that  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him 
from  the  dead,"(p.  19.)  Hiis  is  ano- 
ther leading  doctrine  with  these  Bap- 
tists, fuid  to  maintain  it  they  string 
together  a  number  of  isolated  passages, 
as  boys  do  e^-shrils — supposing  per- 
haps, that  although  aeparalelp  not  one 
of  Ihem  sustains  the  doctrine,  they 
may  cotleetively,  ad  showy  cij^ers  be 
thought  to  amount  to  a  unit  of  proof. 
1st.  Nothtog  is  said  io  the  holy  book 
of  "  influence  or  agency  of  the  Spirit 
along  with  the  word ;"  nor  of  any 
divine  power  in  conversion  besides  the 
Holy  Spirit's  testimony  concerning 
Chnst  This  may  seem  a  bold  asser- 
&in,  but  if  such  things  are  said  they 
catt  be  produced.  2Bd.  The  divine 
power  di^U;^ed  in  convemon  is  "  the 
gospel  of  Chiisi,"  which  is  iSEpover 
5/  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth.  By  thb  power  even 
a  once  injurious  Saul  could  open  sin- 
ners' eyes — turn  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  Satan  to  Qod.  3rd. 
The  scriptures  contain  neitherpromise 
for,  nor  narrative  of  the  ^  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  other  than  Old  Testa- 
ment or  New  Testament  believert; 
old  Simeon,  Anna,  Lydia,  and  Corne- 
lius being  of  the  former  class,  and  con- 
verts at  Jemsalem,  Ej^esus,  Corinth, 
and  Borne,  of  the  latter.     4th.  Tben 
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is  abundant  testimony  that  to  obedient 
believers  the  Holy  Spirit  was  both 
promised  and  given.  Take  a  few  in- 
stances ; — John  vii.  39,  "  This  spoke 
he  of  the  Spirit,  which  Ihey  that  bt- 
liev!  on  him  should  receive.  Acts 
V.  32,  "  So  (a  witness)  is  also  the 
Holy  Spirit^  whom  6od  bath  given  to 
tfutn  that  obey  him."  &a].  iii.  3, 
"  Eeoeived  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  or  bi/  the  hearing"  (the 
obedience  W.  Jones)  "offaith."  G(J, 
iv.  6,  "  Bepauae  you  ARE  tons  ;  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  your  hearts."  Eph.i.  IS,  "  AfTkk 
Ma/  y;  believed  ye  were  sealed  witli 
that  holy  spirit  of  promise."  Now, 
these  are  direct  and  explicit  testi- 
monies, founded  on  fact.  Many  more 
conld  be  produced,  but  first  our  Bc^- 
tists  should  either  fairly  dispose  of 
these,  or  (to  be  conristent)  cry  "  how 
fallacious "  at  the  author  of  them. 
St.  Paul,  at  Ephesus,  clearly  indicates 
the  "  mind  of  the  Lord "  on  this 
matter,  by  asking,  "  Have  ye  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  since  ye  believed  ?" 
Had  the  Ephesian  disciples  been  as 
"enlightened"  sa  our  Baptist  mem- 
bers, they  would  have  denounced  Uiis 
aaa  " dmigerons error"  of  theapostle. 
Error  5th.  The  alonement  is  h- 
miied  to  a  part  of  mankind;  this  is 
contended  for,  p.  20.  The  word 
atonement  occurs  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  ought  there  to 
be  "reconciliation,"  aa  rendered  in 
other  places.  The  lecondliadon  if, 
therelbre^  snppos^  to  be  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  sinners.  Now,  Ist. 
This  is  a  reflection  on  the  goodness 
and  integrity  of  God  ! — On  his  good- 
ness because  it  exhibits  Him  who  is 
LOVE  as  exhausting  his  compassion 
on  particolar  persons,  and  shutting 
up  his  bowels  of  'pitj  against  aU 
others  I — On  his  inte^ty,  becAuae, 
although  professing  to  love  all  man- 
kind, yea,  to  have  so  hved  the  world 
as  to  give  his  only  begotten ;  yet, 
after  all,  it  was  a  mere  part  of  the 
world  he  loved,  if  he  unmercifully 
left  a  large  prc^iortion  to  tb^  dotan  ! 
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2ii(l.  It  ifl  contrary  to  the  other  deal- 
ings of  God  with  men,  for  he  makes 
hia  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  as  well  as 
on  the  good,  and  sends  hia  fiructifying 
showers  equally  on  the  lands  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  And  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  Jesufi's  injunctims  to  his 
disdples — to  bless  Uiose  who  had 
cursed,  and  do  good  to  those  who 
hated  them,  and  even  to  pray  for 
those  who  malidously  persecuted 
diem,  in  order  that  they  might  truly 
be  God's  children — in  these  respects 
resembling  their  Father  in  hearen. 
3rd.  It  b  contrary  to  divine  testi- 
mony, for  we  are  there  infomied, 
*'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
itorid  to  himself^"  not  reckoning  to 
them  their  trespasses.  And  by  his 
authority  and  in  his  name  his  heralds 
proclaim,  "As  though  God  did  be- 
seech you  (the  world)  by  ua,  we  pray 
you,  in  Chiiat'a  stead,  be  tx  becon- 
ciLED  TO  God."  4Ui.  These  Bap- 
tists seem  to  suppose  that,  by  showing 
Christ  died  for  believers,  they  prove 
he  died  for  none  else  !  Now,  who 
doubts  that  Jesus  "  laid  hb  life  down 
for  the  ^eep,"  or  that  his  people  truly 
sin^  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood  ?"  But  the  qnestions 
here  are,  did  he  not  die  for  ^  ?  Did 
he  not  taste  death  for  every  man  ? 
Did  he  not  ^ve  himself  a  rwisom  toe 


all  ?  And  is  he  not  a  propitiatMB— 
not  for  believers'  sins  only,  but  also 
for  the  sins  of  tiie  whole  world  ? 
Even  Baptist  members  must  answer 
these  questjons  in  the  affirmative. 
5th.  I  may  conclude  this  head  and 
this  communication  by  noticing  a 
curiosity  in  its  way.  Batiste  some- 
times talk  of  "  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,"  meaning  that  its  benefits 
confined  to  certain  persons.  This 
Mr.  Campbell  meets  by  saying,  "  The 
itonement,  or  propitiaticm,  has  no 
ixtant,"  embracing  as  it  does  all 
mankind.  And  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  rejoins,  "  To  etcy  the  atoue- 
ment  has  no  extent,  is  to  say  Christ 
died  for  no  man."  This  is,  indeed,  a 
poeer.  Philosophy  itself  might  be 
puzzled  to  know  how  this  conclusion 
could  be  arrived  at  from  the  pre- 
mises. It  is  just  saying,  1£  Christ 
died  for  all,  he  died  for  none  !  The 
serpent  was  lifted  up  for  all  Israel ; 
therefore  it  was  lifted  up  for  nc«e  I 
Blessed  be  God,  tfae  son  of  man  has 
been  also  lifted  up,  filled  with  health 
and  life  for  all,  without  excqition — 
that  WHOSOEVEB  beJieves  on  lum  may 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  lifk 

Misai^ilic&tions,  &e.  atxt  moolh, 
D.V. 
In  all  benevolence, 

J.  D. 
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Judgment  in  this  case,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  have  appeared  in  ow 
p^es,  was  given  by  the  Lords  Justices, 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  20th  of  November  tost.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Rev. 
James  Robertson,  through  his  legal 
advisws,  ^plied  to  tiie^keriffof  Ia- 
nark  f(M-  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  on  the 
"ground  that  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  having 
published  "  false  and  scandalous" 
statements  respecting  Mr.  Sobertsoo, 
was  about  to  leave  Seotland.     The 


damages  were  modett^  set  down  at 
£A000,  but  snbsequentiy  reduced  to 
£200  !  TTie  Sheriff  of  I^ark,  ap- 
proving of  this  application,  issued  a 
warrant  for  tlie  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was  accordingly  in- 
carcerated in  Glasgow.  Application 
was  thereupon  made  by  die  friends  of 
fifr.  Campbell  to  the  Lord  Ordinary 
(Murray)  who  declared  the  warrant 
by  authority  of  which  Mr.  Campbell 
had  been  imprisoned  to  be  illegal, 
and  directed  his  immediate  libentti<». 
It  was  now  songht  by  the  Reipondent, 
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Mr.  Bobcrlson,  to  set  itside  tlie  dcu' 
Bwa  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  obtain 
damages  against  the  Suspender,  Mr. 
Campbell.  It  will  be  seen  by  our  re- 
port, that  the  Lords  Juatices  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary, 
thereby  establishing  the  illegality  of 
the  warrant  by  which  Mr.  Campbell 
was  imprisoned.  Lord  Jeffrey — a 
celebrated  contributor  to  the  j'diit- 
burgh  lieview,  and  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  Scottish 
bench — pronounced  the  f^pUcatioD 
for  the  warrant  to  be  an  extraordinary 
course,  "  affecting  the  libertj  of  the 
subject,"  and  "  at  least  rash  and* 


On  the  3l8t  August  1847,  the  Rov. 
Jumctj  Robertson  presented  a  petition 
to  tlie  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  shewing, 
"  That  the  Rer.  Alexander  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Bethany  Cfdlege, 
Vir^nia,  United  States,  America,  on 
&M  25th  of  August  current,  puUished 
in  the  newspaper  published  in  Edin- 
burgh of  that  date,  oallad  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Journal,'  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  said  journal,  con- 
taining a  number  of  false  and  slande- 
rous statements  highly  prejudical  to 
the  private  character  of  the  pedticmer, 
and  calculated  to  injure  liis  usefulness 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel :  That  a 
copy  of  the  said  newspaper  is  here- 
with produced :  That  the  said  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell,  at  different 
places,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
has  made  statements  regarding  the 
petitioner  of  a  slanderous  and  calnm- 
nions  nature,  and  calculated  to  injure 
him,  both  privately  and  as  a  minister  ; 
That  the  petitioner  estimates  the 
damage  which  he  has  sustained  as 
aforesaid  to  the  sum  of  £5000  ster- 
ling :  That  the  stud  petitioner  is  in 
course  of  nuaing  an  action  f«r  damages 
and  for  solatium  against  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell  for  injuiy  sus- 


tained from  said  slanderous  and 
deiamatoi7  statements." 

The  petitioner  then  stated  his 
belief  of  Mr.  Campbell's  intendon  to 
leave  Scotland,  and  the  prayer  con- 
cluded for  warrant  for  the  apprehen- 
sion «tf  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell 
as  in  me£lalitme  fvga,  and  his 
imprisonment  until  he  should  find 
caution,  "  to  abide  the  issue  of  any 
action  to  be  instituted  at  the  petition- 
er's instance  for  damages  and  solatium 
f<v  said  false,  slanderous,  and  defa- 
matory statements." 

The  petitioner,  in  hisoath,  deponed, 
"That  the  Bev.  Alexander  Caiapbell 
complained  upon,  is  justly  due  and 
addebted  to  the  deponent  a  sum  of 
£5000  of  damages,  for  the  injury  the 
deponent  has  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  the  said  Kev.  Alexandw  Campbell 
by  the  published  letter  referred  to, 
and  by  statements  made  in  lectures  in 
Scotland." 

Mr.  Campbell,  on  being  brou^t 
up  for  examinatitMi,  proposed  several 
objections  to  the  cmnpetency  of  the 
application,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  from  the  interiocutor  of  the 
Sheriff-substitute  : — 

"  Glaagme,  3rd  S^plember,  1847. 
— Having  considered  the  foregoing 
objections  and  answers,  and  heard 
parties'  procurators  thereon,  and  re- 
sumed consideration  of  the  petilioB, 
and  whole  procedtu^,  in  respect  the 
petition  and  oath  sets  forth  that  a 
debtexists ;  that  it  has  been  contracted 
by  the  defender  since  he  last  came  to 
Scotland  ;  that  it  arises  from  slande- 
rous and  calumnious  statements  made 
in  Scotland,  both  in  writing  and  ver- 
bally ;  and  tliat  it  amounts  to  the 
specific  sum  of  £5000,  in  respect  it  is 
setded  that  a  foreigner  is  subject  to 
tbe  operation  of  a  medilatio  fugx 
warrant,  and  liable  to  be  attached  for 
Scotch  debts,  if  contracted  since  his 
last  arrival,  in  respect  the  newspaper 
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containingtbe  alleged  written  calumny 
referred  to,  and  founded  on  in  the 
petition,  has  been  produced  therewith, 
and  in  respect  it  was  decided  in  the 
case  of  Wright,  6th  February,  1782  ; 
Mor.  5853,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a 
party  appearing  for  a  Ju^a  warrant 
to  make  oath  that  a  claim  exisla,  and 
that  he  thinks  it  well  founded,  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce 
with  such  petition  evidence  of  the 
debt  to  justify  the  application  ;  repels 
the  preliminaiy  objections,  and  ap- 
point thejudidal  eicamination  of  the 
defender  to  be  proceeded  with." 

The  petitioner  having,  by  minute 
dated  4th  September,  restricted  the 
caution  to  be  foimd  by  Mr.  Campbell 
to  the  Bum  of  £200,  the  Sheriff  ad- 
hered to  the  interlocutor  of  liia  Sub- 
aUtule,  and  warrant  of  apprehension 
and  committal  was  granted  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Campbdi  then  prcsentod 
a  not«  of  suspension  and  liberation 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills 
(Mnrr&y),  on  which  hb  Lordship  pro- 
nounced the  following  interlocutor  ; — 

"  ISlA  September,  1847. — The 
liOrd  Ordinary  having  heard  counsel 
for  the  parties,  and  considered  the 
note,  passes  the  note,  and  grants 
rant  of  Uberation  as  craved. 

"  Note. — It  appears  to  the  Lord 
Ordinary  that  there  is  no  such  speci- 
fication of  debt  fts  entitles  the  party 
to  obtain  a  medilaiio  /ugm  warrant. 
The  oath  says,  that  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  person  complained  upon,  is  in- 
debted to  the  deponent  a  sum  oi 
£5000  of  damages  for  injury  sustained 
bt/  the  published  letter  referred 
and  by  statemenis  made  m  lectures 
in  Scotland.  This  published  letter 
referred  to  is  said  in  the  petition  to 
contain  '  a  number  ^fcdse  and  slan- 
derous statements  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  private  character  of  the  peti- 
tiotier,'  This  leaves  it  perfectly  vague 
and  matter  of  inquiry,  what  were  the 
particular  false  and  slanderous  state- 
ments, or  what  had  beeu  said  in  the 


lectures  which  constituted  the  injuiy 
and  debt ;  whether,  in  any  case,  a 
meditatio  fugm  warrant  might  issue 
account  of  damages  due  for  any 
slanders  specified  in  the  oath  or  peti- 
tion, is  a  question  which  the  Lord 
Ordinary  does  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  decide ;  but  he  conceives  that 
any  statement  so  general  as  to  make 
it  matter  of  conjecture  and  examina- 
tion, what  are  the  particular  slanders 
which  form  the  ground  of  debt,  cannot 
ithorise  such  proceedings.  In  die 
se  of  Pratt  P.  Fleet,  (30  June  1826) 
there  was  some  thing  more  neariy 
approaching  to  a  specification  of  par- 
ticulars of  debt  than  in  the  jirceent 

The  respondent  reclaimed,  and 
pleadtd — That  there  is  no  incom- 
petency in  a  medilaiio /ugmvexfKaX, 
founded  on  aclaimfordnmages.  There 
here  sufficient  specification  of 
tliedebt;  the  newspaper  was  produced 

-and  it  must  have  been  evident  to 
any  sheriff  that  the  letter  published 

it  contained  actionable  matter.  The 
caution  required  had  been  limited  to 
£200,  so  as  to  obviate  any  undue  op- 
pression ;  and  an  action  for  damages 
at  the  instance  of  the  respondent  )iad 
now  been  raised. 

The  suspender  answered — 'Piat  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discusa  the  general 
matter  of  competency,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  there  was  sufficient 
specification  of  the  debt  ?  The  sus- 
letter  filled  a  whole  column 
of  the  newspaper,  and  except  from  the 
lummons  of  damages  mnce  raised,  it 
was  imposfflble  to  dbtinguish  the  par- 
ticular slanders  referred  to ;  while  the 
statements  as  to  the  slanders  contained 
in  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  were  too  loose  to  found  any 
thing  upon. 

Lord  Justice-  Qeneral. — ^This  la 
undoubtedly  a  very  delicate  question. 
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But  1  have  always  thought  that,  in 
proceeding  or  wamiiita  ol'  this  kind, 
the  utmost  care  iMU)4t  be  taken  tliat 
every  thing  be  perfect  and  complete. 
Now,  has  every  thing  Iteen  done  here 
according  to  Uie  rulea  of  the  law  ? 
The  petition  seta  forth,  that  the  sus- 
pender published  in  the  Edinbut^h 
Journal  a  letter,  "  containing  a  num- 
ber of  false  and  slanderous  statements, 
highly  prejudical  to  the  private  cha- 
racter of  the  petitioner,  and  calculated 
to  injure  liis  usefulness  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel."  But  it  does  not  stop 
here  ;  it  goes  on  to  state,  "  That  the 
sMd  Reverend  Alesander  Campbell, 
at  difierent  places,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  has  made  statements  re- 
garding the  petitioner  of  a  elanderotis 
and  calumnious  nature,  and  calculated 
to  injure  him,  both  privately  and  as 
a  minister  ;"  and  the  dam^e  is  es- 
simated  at  £5000.  In  this  estimate, 
the  respondent  founds,  not  only  on 
the  statements  contained  in  the  letters, 
but  on  all  the  statements  taken 
gether.  Then  the  oath  is  to  the  effect, 
that  the  suspender  "is  justly  due  and 
addebted  to  the  deponent  a  sum  of 
£5000  of  damages,  for  the  injury  the 
deponent  has  sustfuned  at  the  hands 
of  the  said  Reverend  Alexander 
Campbell,  by  the  published  letter 
referred  to,  and  by  statements  made 
inlecturesin  Scotland."  The  respon- 
dent, no  doubt,  does  not  requin 
caution  to  that  amount ;  but  thi 
whole  effect  of  his  minute  reslricUng 
the  caution  ia  strictly  to  limit  that 
ludicrous  and  extravagant  claim 
£200.  The  action  of  damages, 
must  be  remembered,  was  not  yet 
brought.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Campbell 
presents  his  note  of  euspensioi 
the  Lord  Ordinary  gnuits  warrant  of 
liberation,  as  craved.  In  these  cii 
cumstances,I  am  decidedly  of  opinioi 
that,  even  if  your  J>ordships  were  1 
hold  that  the  specification  of  debt,  as 
founded  on  the  claim  for  damages,  on 
account  of  the  slanders  contained  in 
the  letter,  was  suificient ;  yet  the 
statements  as  to  slanders  uttered  in 


various  places  in  the  course  of  lectures, 
did  not  furnish  good  ground  for  ap- 
plying for  a  m^dilatio  fugce  warrant. 
I  conceive  that  much  more  specifica- 
tion— much  more  detaU  than  is  here 
presented — is  necessary  in  such  a 
proceeding  as  this.  So  then,  I  Can- 
not but  hold,  that,  although  in  one 
"this  petition  there  may  be 
set  forth  sufficient  ground,  yet,  since 
this  warrant  was  grauted^un  all  these 
claims  together — the  greater  part  of 
which  cannot  support  it — it  was 
granted  on  wrong  grounds. 

Lord  Mackenzie. — I  agree  alto- 
gether with  your  Lordships  that  this 
warrant  is  quite  indefensible,  so  far 

it  proceeds  on  the  claim  of  damages 
for  slanders  uttered  at  the  various 
times  and  places  referred  to  in  the 
petition  ;  and  if  the  circumstance, 
that  these  statements  are  there,  has 
the  effect  of  destroying  altoge'ther  the 
competency  of  tiie  petition,  I  agree 
also  that  it  must  be  dismissed.  But 
I  doubt  that.  Are  we,  in  such  an 
application  as  this,  unable  to  make 
any  separation  ?  If  it  is  competent 
for  the  Sheriff  to  make  a  separation 
ain  one  portion  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  reject  another — is  it  not  so 
for  us  also  ?  Suppose  a  man  presents 
application  for  a  warrant  as  in 
meditatione  fugte  founding  on  two 
bills,  one  of  which  is  stamped  and  the 
other  is  not ;  cannot  the  Sheriff  refuse 
his  application  on  the  bill  which  is 
invalid — the  unstamped  one—and 
grant  it  on  the  other  ?  In  the  present 
case,  then,  this  application,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  those  other  charges,  was 
undoubtedly  altogether  incompetent, 
and  ought  to  have  been  dismissed  by 
the  Sheriff.  But,  then,  the  petitioner 
produces  the  newspaper  containing 
the  letter,  for  which  he  claims  da- 
mages, and  founds  upon  it.  There  is 
the  question,  indeed,  whether  it  was 
enough  to  produce  the  letter,  witfaont 
specifying  the  particular  sentences  on 
wliich  he  founds  ?  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  that  the  production  of  tha 
1  ater  was  sufficient.     iSo,  then,  I  am 
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inclined  to  hold,  that  if  the  petiti< 
had  stood  on  this  point  alone,  the 
speciticadou  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, though  I  am  not  without  doubt 
in  some  respects.     Well,  then,  would 
not  the  Sheri£f  have  been  justified  ' 
sustaining  the  petition  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  letter,  and  dismissing  it 
as  to  the  rest  ?     When  we  say  that 
the  warrant,  as  granted,  is  too  broad, 
must  we  necessarily  hold  that  it  must 
be  dismissed  altoge^er  ?     I  should 
propose,  then,  that  we  remit  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary  to  proceed  as  on  those 
separat«  pordons  ;  and  the  oai 
maj  also  be  divided — say  reduced  to 
one-half. 

Lord  Fullarton  — I  agree 
your  Lordship  in  the  cliair.  The 
case  is  peculiar  in  every  view,  because 
there  ia  here  no  claim,  properly  speak- 
ing, for  debt.  There  is  a  claim,  nc 
doubt,  for  damages  ;  but  then  da- 
mages are  of  two  kinds.  1st.  There 
are  losses  by  slanderous  statements, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  a  calcula- 
tion of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
In  such  cases,  we  must  have  the  exact 
sum  set  forth.  The  other  kind  are 
those  in  which  nothing  more  can  be 
done  than  make  a  rude  estimal 
the  injury  to  one's  feelings.  The 
present  is  a  ease  of  the  latter  sort 
Now,  in  such  a  case,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state  that  a  meditatio 
fugte  warrant  is  entirely  incompetent, 
yet  the  whole  proceeding  requb'i 
be  very  narrowly  watched,  since  the 
whole  debt  is  left  to  be  fixed  by  the 
statement  of  the  party  himself.  Then 
as  to  Professor  Bell's  test,  as  to  trial 
for  perjury  on  the  falsity  of  the  oath 
(Bell's  Com.  vol.  2,  p.  559),  it  ii 
plain  that  the  operation  of  that  priu' 
ciple  is  excluded  altogether,  and  it 
surely  is  not  unreasonable,  in  such  a 
case,  to  say,  that  the  petitioner  is 
bound  to  state  the  specific  facts,  &om 
which  the  damages  are  to  be  esti- 
mated. In  the  present  instance,  1 
think  the  Lord  Ordinary  right  in 
holding  that  the  respondeot  must 
state  the  particular  slander  on  which 


he  founds.  Xow,  has  the  Tsguoness 
of  this  petition  been  in  any  way  reme- 
died by  the  interlocutor  of  the  ^eriff  ? 
This  is  not  a  case  of  two  separate 
hills  or  debts,  like  that  alluded  to  t^ 
my  Lord  Mackenzie,  but  the  whc^ 
case  of  the  respondent  is  slumped  to- 
gether. (Keads  oath.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  separatioii  here  ; 
it  is  a  cumuio  statement  of  the  whole 
damages,  claimed  upon  all  tbe  various 
slanders.  As  to  the  aiinute  restrict- 
ing the  caution  to  £200,  that  limits 
tike  amount  of  caution,  no  doubt ;  but 
it  does  not  pass  fi'om  the  claim  of 
damages  founded  on  the  iiyurious 
statements  in  different  lectures  ;  in 
fact,  to  have  done  so,  would  have  re- 
quired quite  a,  difiereut  oath.  So, 
then,  I  conceive  we  cannot  make  any 
separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
case. 

LordJi'^ffrey. — There  is  ccrt^nly 
something  novel,  as  well  as  something 
extremely  painful  in  this  case,  but 
after  due  consideration  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  any  hesitation  in  concur- 
ring with  your  Lordship  in  Uie  chair, 
and  substiuitiaUy  with  the  Lrard  Or- 
dinary. I  sh^  not  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  general  competency 
of  anything  so  novel,  as  this  applica- 
tion for  a  meditatio  fvgve  warrant, 
found  on  a  clum  of  danu^es  for 
slander.  Bat  assuming  that  the 
statement  might  have  been  so  specific 
as  to  render  it  competent,  yet  we  are 
all  agrees]  tliat  this  sf^licatitm  Sas  a 
warrant  of  SO  peculiar  a  nature,  this 
remedium  exlraordinariumao  directly 
afiecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
was  in  port,  at  least,  rash  and  ernMie- 
ous,  in  so  far  as  the  grounds  of  debt 
were  set  forth  generally,  and  without 
apecificatioD.  Now,  as  to  the  proposal 
of  Lord  Mackenzie — to  remit  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  to  separate  the  two 
parts  of  the  petition — ^I  think  that  in 
a  case  of  this  dwcription,  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business,  or  our  du:^,  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  pursuer,  and  in  order 
to  the  incarceration  of  a  debtor,  to 
help  a  party  or  an  inferior  judge  out 
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of  die  awkwardneBS,  into  which  tiioy 
have  fallea  by  their  own  error.  In  a 
common  summonB,  in  a  civil  action, 
where  there  is  a  plain  incompetency 


a  some  parts,  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily destroy  the  whole,  thb  principle, 
no  doubt,  may  oft«n  be  giv«i  tifect 
to  J  but  even  there,  when  the  body 
and  the  mass  of  the  libel  ia  bo  incor- 
rectly framed  and  so  inaptly  deduced, 
OS  to  put  the  defender  to  disadvantage, 
the  ordinary  course  i8,  and  it  is  fully 
wajrantod  by  the  jndicature  act, 
entirely  to  dismiss  the  action,  and 
allow  the  party  to  bring  another 
eamiDons,  cont^ning  those  portions 
wiiich  are  competent.  Even  in  that 
case,  however,  all  the  arrestments  and 
pMndings,  dependant  on  the  rejected 
Bimunons,  would  fall.  But  in  such 
an  applii^lion  as  the  present,  much 
more  care  is  necesBary  ;  and  though 
the  letter  be  produced,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  tola  re  perapecla,  tliat 
that  letter  is  the  leaet  important  part 
vi  the  respondent's  case  ;  and  that  lie 
would,  in  the  way  of  damages,  have 
got  more  fiw  the  repeated  slanderB 
contained  in  the  lectures,  tlwn  for 
this  polemic  challenge,  in  which  one 
or  two  Buch  expreBUons  as  those  read 
to  ns  are  to  he  found.  For  the  for- 
mer statement  of  £&.  Campbell'E 
travelling  through  the  country,  dis- 
eminating  slanders  on  every  hand, 
implies  a.  much  greater  amount  of 
injmy,  and  shews  a  far  greater  tmimui 
injuriandi  than  this  one  letter,  pub- 
lished in  a  single  journal.  Indeed,  I 
have  some  doubts  as  to  the  relevancy 
of  that  letter  at  all  as  a  ground  " 
dami^es.  The  expression  as  to 
Robertson's  flying  the  contest " 
honorably,"  seems  to  me  scarcely 
actionable.  Then  there  is  tlie  state- 
ment that  the  suspender  will  meet 
any  one,  "  even  James  Bobertson, 
provided  it  be  not  /Aof  James  Robert- 
son who  was  dismissed-  &om  the 
Seces^on  Church  i"  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  an  indirect  avenn«it  that 
the  reBpcmdtuat  is  tlie  sana<  James 
Robeits<»i.     Now  this  may,  or  may 


not,  be  (bund  to  be  such  an  inuendo: 
but  if  he  be  the  man,  I  am  indinad 
to  think  that  such  a  proceeding  of  a 
public  church  court  might,  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  be  warrantably  enough 
referred  to  ;  and  if  he  be  not,  where 

the  calumny  agMnet  him  ?  But  if 
this  be  the  head  and  gravamen  of  the 
written  charge,  the  real  point  of  the 
slander  muat  lie  in  the  other  chaises 
— of  repeated  calumnies  uttei'cd  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
course  of  lectures  and  otherwise. 
I'hen,  all  that  tlie  applicant  for  this 
warrant  does,  is  to  take  his  oath  gene- 
rally, that  on  all  these  charges  to- 
gether, a  sum  of  £oOOO  is  due  to  him 
damages.     But  here  we  cannot 

B  the  applicant  the  benefit  of  a 
common  civil  suit,  where  one  portion 
of  the  summons  is  competent,  and 
another  not  competent,  lliie  is  one 
of  those  cases,  where  the  cowl  ia  not 
called  on  to  help  out  the  party  or  the 
inferior  Judge.  The  incarceration 
proceeded  on  a  warrant  which,  vague 
as  it  was,  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  it 
proceeded  on  what  was. not  a  legal 
gromid  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  the 
liberation  was  properly  granted. 

Lord  Mackemie. — I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  former  incarceration  was 
incompetent  j  my  only  doubt  was, 
whether  we  could  not  now  remedy 
the  defect  in  this  proceeding  ? 

Their  Lordships  adhered  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  and 
found  no  expenses  due. 

HOTE  BT  THK  EDITOB. 

Some  of  our  readers  in  Scotland 
seem  to  object  to  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Campbell  being  persecuted  and  im- 
prisoned for  righteousnoBS  sake,  &c. 
Their  sympathies  appear  to  be  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
Now  the  question  is — why,  and  fOT 
what  puipose,  was  Mr.  Campbell  in- 
terfered with  at  all  by  these  men  P 
Is  there  any  dasB  of  men,  as  by  kiw 
established,  or  aelf-constituted,  who 
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have  a  just  riglit  to  interfere  with  any 
man  who,  peaceably  parsing  through 
the  country,  proclaims  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  true  and  primitive 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  We  tliink 
not.  And  as  neither  Mr.  Campbell 
nor  any  of  his  friends  interfered  with 
the  Anti-slavery  Society,  or  any  other 
society  in  the  kingdom,  no  party  could, 
with  impunity,  interfere  with  him,  or 
stop  hire  in  hb  progress- 
When  the  infuriated  mob  at  Philippi 
drew  Paul  and  Silas  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, ihey  charged  them  with 
troubling  the  city,  and  with  "  teaching 
CTU/iwty*  which  Romans  ought  not  to 
ohscrve  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
all,  that  the  secret  and  moving  cause 
of  thdr  opposition  was,  that  they  had 
taken  away  the  hope  of  their  gain,  by 
casting  out  a  spirit  of  divination  from 
one  who  had  brought  tliem  much  gain 
by  sooth-saj/iTig !  So  in  the  present 
case,  the  ostensible  cause  of  action  is 
tlander  and  libel  ;  but  have  we  nol 
good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  per- 
secuting spirit  shown  towards  Mr. 
Campbell  from  city  to  city,  tliat  there 
was  a  cause  or  principle  moving  the 
leaders  in  this  case,  wliich  they 
openly  avowed  ?  Mr.  Campbell  is  no 
slave-holder,  dealer,  or  man-atealer  . 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  firm  aholilion- 


but  not  in  their  way  of  doinfr  it. 
These  men  know  the  power  of  truth, 
when  fully  and  fairly  brought  in  con- 
tact with  error — that  it  would  put  an 
end  to  their  own  aooth-saying,  where- 
by they  bewitch  the  people,  and,  con- 
sequently, uphold  the  distinction  be- 
clergy  and  laity,  even  to  the 
middle  of  this  nineteenth  century. 
Why  was  Jesus  maltreated,  condemn- 
1,  and  crucified  by  the  rulers  and 
the  people  ?  Ostensibly,  because  he 
was  a  slanderer  and  blasphemer.  But 
the  question  is,  was  he  bo  ?  Why 
was  Paul  tiirown  to  Iho  wild  beasts 
at  Ephesus  ?  Ostenwbly,  because  he 
itted  libel  on  their  city,  and 
slandered  the  good  and  imntaeulaie 
Demetrius,  with  the  crafrsmen  and 
soothsayers  of  that  age.  But  the 
question  ia,  did  he  this  ?  Or  did  ho 
simply,  but  nevertheless  powerfully, 
contend  that  the  people  should  turn 
from  the  w(«Bhip  and  services  of  tfaese 
gods-many,  lordfl-many,  and  priests- 
many,  to  serve  and  worship  the  one- 
living  and  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  hath  sent?  Similar,  we 
believe,  is  die  present  case,  and  hope, 
before  we  have  done  with  it,  to  make 
this  statement  plain  to  every  candid 

J.  W. 
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[K  will  be  grati^ipg  to  our  nnden  to 
team,  that  Mr.  Campbell  arriied  aafel;  ai 
home  on  the  23(1  of  October,  having  been 
only  aereoteeD  dajt  and  a  half  in  traTetlidg 
froDi  Liierpool  to  Bethao;.] 

Belhauj,  Tirgiaia,  Nov.  25, 1847. 

Bbother  WiLLiS— Mj  lerj  dear  Sir- 
Having  writteo  yoa  from  Halifax,  and  hav- 
ing on  my  arrivsl  at  Boston  reneiied.  the 
melanoboly  intelligenco  of  the  death  of  my 
ton  WiokliSejand  on  amiing  at  borne  found 
■Ejr  irifa  greatly  afflicted  and  dieooDiolate, 


I  roDld  not  bring  DiTaelfto  write  to  any  aaa 
for  aome  time :  and  when  prepming  to  write, 
I  wae,  according  to  my  custom,  counting  on 
the  19th  day  instead  of  the  16th  day  of  the 
month,  for  the  r^ular  «Ieamera,  and  in  thii 
way  I  could  not  write  by  the  proper  mail. 
Ueanfime  I  have  but  little  to  communicate 
to  you  and  liMer  Wallla,  ibat  can  be  inle- 
raating,  except  that  whlob  coneernB  myself 
and  family,  in  which  I  know  jod  take  great 
interesL  yon  ban,  do  doDbt,  wen  an  ae> 
count  of  the  great  lost  we  have  iiulained  Id 
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tbe  death  or  a  Terr  amiable  and  proini 
■on,  wbo  ITU  most  uuexpeutedly  unslctied 
fnoD  D>  in  u  boar,  siul  ia  a  manner  At  leaft 
of  all  Co  be  expccteil.  To  me,  Indeed  ton 
nil,  it  hu  been  a  miMC  aflietive,  aa  well  aa 
ibdM  mjiterioiu  proTiilenoe.  Although  in 
nreil  to  sffiictioDS,  with  low  of  manj;  cbil 
(Iren,  on  at!  Tormet  occasiona,  our  miDdi  were 
gfadualljr  prepared  for  it,  bj  theilowand 
donbtral  adTanoes  oF  a  llD)^rin|{  decline. 
Bat  in  Ibis  case  we  were  iakea  bj  mrprne. 
A  ran,  loo,  who  gave  math  ftmniiie,  and  on 
whom  (.-tnateml  khij  a  hope  or  fature  <ue- 
Mnesx— gieatlj  deroted  to  hia  bible,  pioon 
and  moBt  Fxamplat;  in  hli  behariour,  fond 
of  leaminp  and  of  boob.  We  bad  nothing 
to  fear,  bat  everj  thing  to  hope  from  him. 
No  yoatb  of  ten  years  ooald  hue  been  more 
imiaenallf  admirvd  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  than  be.  This  made  tbe  beresTe- 
meat  the  more  dislreaaing  and  afflictiie. 
Hie  nother'ii  heart  wae  hound  np  in  bini,Bnd 
be  «u,  u  J  often  said  to  her,  like  her  sha- 
dow, alwayg  by  her  side.  To  her,  ihcb,  it 
was  a  sad  bernTemenl,  ejid  ^most  insup- 
portable  shook,  too  mnch  for  flesh  and  blood. 
Sbc  is,  indeed, bnt  very  gradasll<r  reooiering 
from  it,  and  I  fear  will  not  for  some  lime  be- 
come her  former  lelf.  It  is  in  this  case  pe- 
cnliBrly  hard  to  say,  "the  Lord  gsTe,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Bnt,  indeed,  there  ars  but  few 
of  US  that  can  feel  that  our  children,  and  all 
else  we  sail  our  own,  belong  to  Heaven's 
Great  Lord.    Still  we  most,  and  do  endea- 


vour to  acquiesce  in  this  affliction,  believing 
that  tbe  Lord  has  done  it  fur  sound,  wiae, 
and  kind,  though  to  ui  a  myateriona  purpoee. 
But  1  raoitteftrroutotheDccenibernumber 
of  the  Millennial  Harbinger  for  a  more  inH 
account  of  this  painful  natter,  and  our  te- 
fleetiona  upon  it  It  will,  f  traal,  not  he 
without  a  blessing  (o  us  all,  in  weiining  uur 
affections  (^things  seen  atHl  ranrtal,  and  in 
plamag  them  on  tUings  unseen  and  immortal. 

llie  reat  of  my  family  are  in  ataai  health. 
Our  odiege  ia  goin^  on  with  mueh  pleasure 
and  oomrort,  having  a  very  etcellent  claaa 
of  young  men  in  altendance  this  year,  of 
mueb  promise. 

The  Anti-Slavery  proceedings  agalnat  me 
in  Edinburgh  have  gone  the  round  of  all  our 
Slalea,  and  are,  if  not  universally,  very  gene- 
rally reprobated  in  strong  termi  by  all  par- 
ties. The  affair  haa  oaused  no  little  eiclte- 
d  will,  I  think,  do  much  good.  Aho- 
here  in  many  places  coiidemo  their 
brethren    in   no   very   choice 


Mrs.  Catnpbell,  Clarinda,  Mr.  Pendleton, 
ilearire  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered 
lo  yna,  sister  Wallis,  and  your  whole  bmily. 
Clarinda  is  in  tolerable  good  health,  as  Is 


Bemembsr  me  moat  afl^tionalely  to  Bro- 
ther Hine,  and  yonr  brother  with  big  family. 
Id  all  ChrisUan  aSeccion  and  esteem,  I  re- 
main, dear  brother,  ever  youra  in  the  hope  of 
everl Baling  life, 


Joy  ih  Affliction. — I  have  been  all 
my  lifelike  a  child  whoee  father  wiaheato  fii 
his  undivided  attention.  At  first  the  child 
mna  about  the  room,  but  hia  father  tiee  up  his 
feet :  he  then  plays  with  his  hands,  hot  they 
abio  aretied.  Thus  he  continues  to  do  till  he 
iieompletelytiedup;  then,  when  be  can  do 
nothing  else,  be  will  attend  in  his  biher. 
Just  so  God  has  been  dealing  with  me,  to  in- 
dooe  mc  to  plaoe  my  happlneaa  in  him  iJone. 
But  I  blindly  continued  to  look  Ibrit  here, 
and  God  has  kept  cutting  off  one  source  of 
enjoyment  after  another,  lill  1  find  that  I 
can  do  without  them  sJI,  and  yet  enjoy 
mote  happiness  (ban  ever  in  my  life  befbre. 
It  sounds  so  flat  when  people  tell  me  it  is 
just  fbr  God  to  affliot  me,  as  if  jnalice  did 
not  require  infinitely  mare.    I  can  find  no 


words  to  eiprea^  my  happinpsa.  I  seem 
to  be  swimming  in  a  river  of  pleasare  which 
is  carrying  me  on  to  the  great  foantain. — 
Dr.  Pagion. 

AdtTBMETlclL  GoTBRNHEHT*. Po- 
tentates and  princes,  now-s-days,  when  they 
take  In  hand  an  enterpriss,  do  not  pray  be- 
they  begin,  but  set  to  work  oaloulatlng 
iree  times  three  make  nine,  twice  seven 
fbarteen  i   so-and-ao  will  doso-and-ao; 
lie  manner  will  the  bnirioest  surely  take 
effect ;  but  our  Lord  God  sayi  unto  them — 
for  whom,  then, do  ye  hold  meP  faraeypherP 
Do  I  ait  here  above  iu  vain,  and  to  no  pnr- 
pose  P    You  shall  know  that  I  will  twist  your 
lata  about  finely,  and  make  tbem  all 
false   rookonings.  -Familiar   Ditemtrn  qf 
MarlU  Lather. 
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ofALEZLNDBB  CiMPBBLL,  ID  AmtrteaH 
CUiiem  uhIb  CArittian  JVaieiler,wbileoa 
«  peaceful  iDiwipii,WHS  mofteitraordiparj 
t;  mk),  on  tha  part  of  bia  pencoutorJ, 
s  TioUttoD  of  tbr  ritibu  ^t  botpitaJitT 
aod  the  priociplea  of  Teligiaun  toleratioD, 
and  wag  in  lUreet  oppoaitiofl  to  tbe  pliilan' 
tbropic  profeaBiODS  oftbe  Anti-SlBTery  Society 
of  ScotUmd. 

Retolced,  That  oar  Praaidait,  in  bia  firm 
and  uujielding  oonree,  hai  taught  ui  an  em- 
phatic leuOD,  uid  *et  iu  an  eumple  irhicb 
He  ooniider  worthfof  oar  imitation;  uid  ws 
ihal]  hnioeforward  laiue  more  higbl;  the  tix- 
lellsnojr  ot  that  Chntiao  ioCrepidity  for 
wbich  be  baa  been  to  long  and  ao  often  diotio- 
guiabed  ;  and  which,  in  this  inataBce, prompt- 
ed  Mm  to  prefer  impriBODment  to  purohBaed 

Retoleed,  Phat  white  we  eaCertun  not  > 
feeliug  of  re*entmeDt  townrdB  tbe  Anti- 
Slaver;  Societj  of  Sootlaod,  nnr  tbrir  sp- 
plsuded  Secretar;  and  Agent,  Ber.  Jama 
Roberttan,  and  would  not  cbaracteme  eUAer 
bj  tbe  opprobioiu  epitheta  thej  have  ao 
liberally  beitowed  upon  ollieta  ;  jet  we  do, 
in  all  csJmiMM,  belicTe  thkt  tbej  t«lA,  hj 
their  insidiaaa  and  unjoit  peraecntion  of  ana 
of  tbe  greateit  and  beet  nun  of  tbe  age,  for 
mere  diffo'tjae  ^f  opinion,  have  deaerred 
the  ooatempt  of  all  the  judi^ona  and  piooa 
of  thii  and  all  other  eHlighUned  ntUietu, 

Rttaivtd,  That  a  cop;  of  these  reaala^oni 
he  tranBinitled  for  publication  to  the  Editora 
of  the  Hariinger,  Preteitaitt  Uaionitl, 
Edinburgh  Journal,  and  tbe  principal  papers 
in  the  United  States  ;  aad  that  a  tbonsand 
copiea  be  printed  far  gratuitooa  diatribution. 


Upon  tbe  cireumBtancea  connected  with 
tbe  impriaonment  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in  Scot- 
land, becoming  known  to  the  itudents  of 
Betbaiif  College,  U.S.  tbejr  itnmediatel;  a>- 
aembiecl  in  tbe  college-hall,  when,  having  ap- 
pointed aoliairinan,aconimitteeaffoar  per- 
sons was  nominated,  to  draw  np  reaolutiona 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  tludents  in 
relation  to  tbe  peraeoution  of  their  President. 
The  committee  aobfeqneotljr  prennted  a  re- 
port of  tbe  circumstances  connected  withlbe 
incatceratiim  of  &Ir.  rampbelt,  (tbe  particn- 
lars  embodied  in  which  appear  in  anothei 
page)  and  then  adapted  tb«  following  reaolu- 

Reiolved,  That  in  view  of  tbe  above  facta, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  our  President, 

aelreH,  and  the  American  people,  to  express 
our  feelings  li^eelj  and  fully. 

Reiolved,  TbM  we  sympathize  with  Mr. 
CaxFBBLL  in  his  baling  to  endure  an  illegal 
imprisonment  in  a  distant  land. 

Beaelved,  That  Mr.  Campbell's  conduct 
in  refusing  tbe  proffered  lecurity  for  bis  ap- 
peanuce  before  Lard   Murray,   in   giving 
himself  up  to  the  disposal  of  bis  persecutor 
in  deliberately  entering  jail,  and  remainii 
a  prisoner,   was   truly    magnanimous   and 
worthy  of  himself,  wonby  of  the  cause  ol 
truth  whiob  be  was  on  a  miasioo  to  promulgate. 
Bod  worthy  of  that  eialted  poaitioii  he  has 
long  occupied  in  tbe  eyes  of  the 
pei^;  and  thathisbehaviour,  under  all  the 


ected    ' 


I    unju 


imprisonment,  has  supplied  whatever  was 
wanting  in  his  eveutrul  oareer,  to  associate 
hie  name  with  the  memory  of  all  the  grtal 
and  good' 

Retelved,  That  the  illegal  imprisonmenl 


PoPtSK  Infallibilitt  Diuphovbh 
HI  TBE  PBii(TBR.~From  UTS  to  1SB9 
tbe  Bible  had  been  printed  in  tbe  Spanisb, 
German,  English,  French,  Swedish,  Danish, 
BoBsian,  aud  Hungarian  languages.  The 
Pope  Siituf  v.  fbund  it  necessary  to  follow 
this  flood  of  light,  and  in  1£90  bad  an  edition 
published,  and  personally  superintended  tbe 
oorrection  of  the  press.  To  tbia  work  he 
appended  a  severe  anathema  against  any  one 
who  should  alter,  In  the  smallest  degree,  the 
inunaeolate  work  pabllshed  ander  bis  inhl- 
lible  eye;  yet  it  contained  upwards  of  twc 


thousand  typographical  man  1  and  bis  suo- 
oessoT,  Clement  VII.  witbont  soy  regard  ta 
tbe  anathema  of  bis  predecessor,  had  the 
whole  revised  aud  ocrreot«d  I  A  printer's 
apprentioe  boy  has  just  as  much  claim  to 
infallibjlity  as  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

'■  RiriwB  will  bear  out  folty."  The  rich 
fool  is  frequently  permitted  to  play  tbose  nis- 
chievoos  pranks  with  impunity,  whidi,  if 
committed  by  one  in  as  inftrior  station,  woidd 
meet  not  only  Kith  that  derithm  Ih^  shoold 
excite,  but  ^o  with  the  ioflietimi  of  that  pn- 
nisbmcnt  tbej  merit. 
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in  thin  place,  vho  haA  beea  an  Episcopal 
lireacher.  He  has  bcnun  to  teach  tbe  ancirol 
go«pel.  Oar  present  Domber  in  thiH  place  ia 
fifty.  J.  B.  New. 


Natkvillf.  Ten.  March  !,  1817. 
We  have  a  gradoal  inereaBe  of  the  congi 
pation  In  thia  oitj.    Three  were  immersed 
on  but  Lord's  day.     I  belie™  also,  (hat  the 
inflnence  of  our  religioo  ia  extending  both 
OTcr  the  congre({olioii  and  the        " ' 
nidat.     May  Jebovah  cause  our  efforts  to 
prasp*''!  J.  B.  Fbhocsoh. 

Fart  Wagnt,  I%iiaBa,  April],  1847. 
Tb*  truth  ts  making  ita  ovn  Impreraioti 
Am  place.     We  began  here  in  November 
with    ■ 


— twen  ty-twD  had  beeniramerged— soma  from 
the  Baptisti,  some  from  tha  Methodists,  and 
aoine  ttom  the  CbtijHan  ohurchet 
poneDta  nut  the  mme  ar^menla 
common  eighteen  hundred  jeare  ago.  They 
a«y  that  yon  and  we  deny  the  inflnmce  o 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  change  of  heart,  and  tht 
diiinity  oftbo  Christ;  all  fslae,  you  know, 
■nd(o  prortd  a  thonand  times;  hot  the 
truth  Is  making  a  good 'impression  in  thii 
place,  atBiongh  men  and  deviia  oppose,  be- 
*>axBe  it  oppoeei  them.  Mr.  Je»se  L.  Wil. 
liaiua,Dld  sbhOol  Presbyteriim,  said  he  wonld 
not  jcfa  the  Orristim  church — it  was  noi 
papnlar,  A  mighty  argument  with  the  loiers 
ortbi»*arid.  1  send  my  Iotb  to  all  the  holy 
brethren.    Brethren  pray  fcr  ni, 

J.  B.  New. 

KenUie/tg  Rivtr,  Mag  32,  IStT. 
Tlwre  have  be«D  ajs  or  eight  additloni  to 
tbe  ^nrch  at  Union,  Clark  oo.  Ia.  by  letter 
and  ImmenrioB.  Also,  ftre  addillmu,  otn 
from  tke  He^e£n«,  uid  one  from  the  Prea- 
byterians,  by  fmmeiiiiai,  at  (Hive  Branah  C. 
C.  Ia.  all  mijer  the  labonrs  of bretliren  Wright 
and  Chatoben. 

8.  W.  Lbohabd. 

Port  Wagnt,  Indtana,  May  26,  18*7. 

I  preaolnd  fin  daya  at  Wabaahtowu,  In- 
^asa,  eBbra«ing  the  seranid  Lord'a  day  in 
thia  month,  and  we  Ismenvd  aix  belieir«rs 
in  the  Lord.  At  Etmiiiigtaa  we  preached 
■Ik  days,  including  the  third  lord's  day,  and 
had  eight  additions,  four  by  immersion,  and 
faar  that  had  been  immersed;  one  from  the 
Baptists,  the  Baptist  preacher's  nife,  of 
Huntington,  and  we  expect  him  soon.  Since 
my  laat  to  yon  I  immersed  a  ichoal  teadier 


Orange  Counts,  Iiuliana,  May  10,  1647. 
The  obuivh  la  in  peaca  and  prosperity  in 
thia  part  of  the  world,  with  few  exertions. 
Many  of  her  menban  are  •'  seeklDjt  for  glory, 
honor,  and  immortality:"  knowing  "  that 
they  bave  noomtiDaing  oily  here,"  therefore 
"  they  seek  one  to  come,  whicb  has  founda- 
r>ns,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God." 
There  have  been  four  additions  made  to  tbe 
church  in  this  licinity  the  last  month— two 
le  congregation  at  Liberty,  and  two 
made  to  the  congregation  at  Mount  Pisgab, 
of  which  I  Bm  a  member.  O  tbateterypro- 
!ssor  of  religion  could  but  fully  realize  the 
lestimable  TaluB  of  his  own  soul,  and  the 
slue  of  the  souls  of  bis  fellow  mortals  I  I 
D  think  that  if  we  all  realized  fully  the  value 
of  these  [mperisfaable  treainres,  there  would 
serious  and  candid  self-examination 
us  than  there  n  at  present.  Are  we 
doing  as  maoli  for  ths  cause  (rf  Christ  as  we 
ightdoF  Do  we  walk  with  God  as  did 
Enoch,  that  allhongh  we  may  have  to  pass 
igh  "  tbe  valley  ud  ahadow  of  death," 
may  not  taste  it."  Let  us  carefully 
.der  these  things,  and  life  in  thia  world 
0  serve  God  and  benefit  man,  and  we 
shall  eertoinly  meet  in  heaven,  whereparling 
m  be  no  more.  laiAO  HfiiDLr. 

Caiintg  afSati  J^putine,  Texai, 
Aprils,  18*7. 
Beligion  is  very  cold  in  this  region ;  whole 
churches  of  different  danDminatJoo  are  bv- 
nothing  j  yet  many  are  seeking  for  the 
truth,  hut  tradition  and  anperttition  ore  hwd 
to  shake  off.  MMiy  perscais  wish  to  read  your 
booksj  and  have  come  to  me  w  know  if  I 
could  gat  any  brought  on.  If  you  wHI  send 
some  here,  they  will  sell  readily,  and  de 
muuh  good. 

I  have  been  imposed  iip<Mi  by  some  who 

profess  tbe  faith.    I  have  no  love  Cpr  a  hypo- 

"">ifIknow  him.     I  wish  you  to  give  a 

ae  in  the  Harbinger  to  any  preacher  com* 

to  this  coUDtty,  to  call  and  see  me.    I 

19  miles  from  Hilani,  7  miles  from  San 

Angostin,  1  mile  north  of  the  road  leading 

from  Hilani  to  San  Augustine.    How  if  any 
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feitbrul  pre&oher  vill  oome  aoH  itaj 
18,  be  shall  tee  that  he  shall  not  luSer  for 
any  thing- 
There  have  been  atiout  eiithly  immereei' 
into  the  ChriBtian  church  in  this  sectioa,  bul 
th«j  are  like  nheep  without  anhepherd,  goat 
BJtray.  Oii,  that  the  good  Lord  would  seoc 
some  faithful  one  to  plead  hia  cause !  I  an: 
here  alone,  and  not  able  to  do  muoh  for  tht 
CBOBe.  Now  is  the  time  that  muoh  p>od  may 
be  dooe. — Notr  may  the  blessed  God  grant 
you  roanj  more  years  in  this  wo  " 
prore  the  talent  yoa  haie,  in  the  great  e«uae 
of  the  blessed  Ssfiour. 

WlLt-IAM  DBPSE, 

Parkhuril,  Scolt  Coanig,  Iowa, 
J«neO,  1847. 
The  disciples  of  oar  Lord   aikl   Master 
meetinK  here  (in  a  neat  brick  house,  bull 
a  boose  ol  worship,  at  the  town  of  Le  Cli 
numbering  about  twenty,  meet  for  the  | 
poses  of  worship  and   breaking  the  loaf,  as 
WFsll  as  spending  anhonr  or  two  as  Bible  stu- 
dents, or  in  Bible  class,  every  first  day.    Wt 
haTS  receiTed   great  benefit  from  the  Bibit 
class,  Bod  hope  that  many  may  pursue  the 
same  eouise.    During  part  of  taut  year  wf 
had  Brother  D.  Gatchell  as  proclaimer,  bnl 
are  now  destilote,  and  much  desire  to  have  s 
teaching  brother  amongst  us — not  tor  anrowti 
gratification  alone,  bnl  that,  holding  forth 
the  principles  oF  Che  ancient  gospel,  be  may 
induce  others  to  glorify  God  by  yielding  9u~ 

HiLo  K,  Pollock. 

Booh  Cotinly,  Miisouri,  July  S,  1847. 
1  hare  been  almost  constantly  in  the  field 
oflabor  since  the  Isl  of  May.  At  Hannibal 
wo  bad  five  additions.  At  Brosh  oreek,  i 
Franklin  county,  Brother  George  E.  Tayl' 
and  I  held  an  interesting  meeting  the  last  of 
Hay :  ten  were  obtained — one  from  the  Bap- 
tists, and  nine  heard,  believed,  and  weiv  bap- 
tized, CM  of  them  being  an  intelligent  Pres- 
byterian lady.  At  Dover,  LaFayettecoiiD- 
ty,  there  wereflve  additions.  In  Howard  we 
hate  recently  had  some  twenty  to  obey  tbe 
LorI  :  at  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  Monitor, 
■od  at  Lahyette.  Yesterday  we  had  fonr 
additions  in  Columbia.        T.  M.  Allen. 

Howard  Cmtntg,  Indiana,  July  18, 1847. 

Id  my  poverty  and  affliction  I  settled  here 

in  the  woods,  in  the  hll  of  1843,  and  found 

beta  soma  Ave  brethren  and  sistersi    We 


soon  organized  a  churcb  of  nine  membera,- 
andcnmmencedaperationSikeeping  tbe  Lord'* 
bouae  in  order,  as  first  in  importance,  and 
then  to  Donveit  the  world.  The  Lord  baa 
blessed  us  till  we  now  number  twenty-siz, 
ancl  have  happy  prospdcls-  Four  of  us  pro- 
claim the  word  at  home  and  in  the  adjoining 
HBltlementa  with  oousiderable  success.  Seve- 
ral churches  have  been  organized  in  the  Re- 
serve, and  I  never  eaw  better  prospects  in 
my  life.  Sectarianism  is  on  tbe  decline,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  may  the 
good  Lord  grant  that  troth  and  practical  ho- 
may  take  pnssessioD  of  this  *'  great 
i  re^on,"  that  was  10  lately  a  wilder- 
Logansport  and  Cass,  and  Kohorm 
wid  Howard,  present  a  great  field  of  fntore 
prospects  and  nsefblneas  for  the  yomg  eta- 
dents  of  Bethany  oollege,  aDd  olba  brethren 
who  ntber  witb  to  bo  useful  or  get  homea 
for  their  families. 

Hay  tbe  Lord  bless  all  tbe  holy  brethren 
and  preserve  w  all  from  evil,  and  keep  oa 
from  disorder  and  wHKmtian !    Amen. 

Georsb  W.  Smitb. 

£uc/(d,  Ohiv,  June  18,  IS47. 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  yearly  meet- 
ing in  Garretlsville,   Portage   «onnty,  and 
that  in  Aubnm,  Geagua  comity.    There  was 
a  pretty  good  attendance  both  of  tbe  preach- 
ing brethren  and  others,  indicating  a  very 
good  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  cause  and 
tiesnocessof  the  meetings.    Thebretbren 
endeatonring  io  obtain  a  report  at  the 
mee^igs  of  lh«  stale,  of  ihe  eaose  in  the 
several  charob**  that  owspoae  tbe  diHrfct  of 
ig.    The  reports  havo  been   bat 
partial;  hot  it  is  hoped  that  fall  and  aMnrale 
■latements  will  be  made  by  each  eharoh  at 
t  meetinga.    Hve  obeyed  tbogos- 
pel  at  Garrettsville,  and  seven  at  Auburn. 

Please  correct—  Taenlg  cbeyed  tbe  gospel 
this  spring  io  Euclid— not  leeenly. 

A.  8.  Hatdbn. 

Logan,  Indiana,  June  10,  18*7. 
I  am  ilineradng  in  this  wilderness.     Piv« 
have  obeyed  the  King  in  tbe  last  tnontb.    I 
Id  not  travsl  hr ;  bnt  am  "  setting  in  older 
the  things  that  are  wanting." 

W.  P.  SaOCKET. 

San  Avgvtline  CoittUy,  Te»at, 
July  23,  1847. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Shelby  CDoDty, 
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Teiu,  that  Dolable  place  for  wirkedneit, 
lor  '  regulating,'  and  poiiening.  Brotber 
H.  K.  Withers  and  mjaelf  pte&ched  on  lajrt 
Sunday,  and  we  arganiied  a  church  af  Rich- 
ard Hooper's  houie.  He  has  been  a  Baptist, 
bis  wife  a  Presbjterian  ;  they  Ijoth  joined 
the  church  !  The  chnrch  it  called  Zion.  ]  C 
is  the  first  CAruHan  church  eier  organized 
ID  that  Donntrjr,  Vie  organized  it  with  8 
mamben — four  malaa  and  four  females.  SeT- 
eral  others  hare  been  immeraed  for  the  re- 
miision  of  sbii — two  an  the  BBme  da;.  The 
following  li  the  camtilntion  of  the  eharch. 


thio^  in  order.    Much  goad  might  be  dona 
in  these  pans. 

WlLLIAU  Defee. 


**  We  the  Chriatians  of  the  Church  called 
ZioD,  have  met  K^ether  this  daj,  the  ISth 
of  Julj,  1S47,  and  give  each  other  oar  hcartit 
and  hands,  and  all  agree  to  take  the  Bitle  kh 
the  onlj  inhllible  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 
We  hail  a  meeting  tweln  daja  ago,  in  a 
Sabine  count;,  with  hrothera  Peter  Eldridge 

aod  G.  W.  Slaughter,  Baptist  preachers,  on 
imiaa  and  cretda,  and  aip'eed  to  unite  on 
"  one  Lord,  one  fUth,  one  baptism  for  re- 
miasitHi  of  alns." 

We  waot  yon  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 

aend  a  preMher  welt  recommended,  to  set 


Lotrra.— There  are  eleven  disciples 
this  place,  who  are  living  in  peace  and  loi 
sod  who  meet  ever;  first  daj  of  the  week 
leep  the  commandmcDts  of  Jeaua. 

W.  Kirk. 


KiBKkiDT. — The  nDmberoTbrethren  here 
who  aasecable  in  the  public  baildings  to  show 
fbrtb  the  Lord's  death,  is  twenty-four.  We 
cordially  approve  of  co-operation  for  etan- 
^lical  purpoeei,  and  propose  giving  one  day's 
oontrlbution  in  every  quarter  in  aid  of  the 
objeot.  Jambs  Wibhabt. 

DoRBOBz,  December,  1B17. — Favor  a 
peace  be  with  you  and  all  the  saints.    T 
Domber  who  meet  here  ever;  first  day  of  the 
week,  in  honor  of  our  oomnonLurd,  iat 
truly  a  smali  number  at  present,  still 
praliended  in   the  promisee  of  our  Lord. — 
(Matt,  xviii.  19,  ZO.)  J.  Flsacda 

MomTALlTY  IN   London. We  learn 

from  authentic  records  that  (ever  and  influenza 
are  now  prevalent  and  btal  in  the  metropolis. 
From  the  1st  to  the  Zlst  of  December,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Begistrar'a  report,  that  201  per 
day  above  the  average  have  died  in  Idnd<n>. 


Cimitinala,  Ohio,  July  IS,  184?. 
ecent  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  thirty- 
four  persons  were  induced  to  nnite 
with  the  congregation  i  twenty-twoof  whom 
confessed  the  Lord,  f  spoke  also  at  Jackson- 
ville and  SpringBeld,  III.  At  the  latter  place 
two  turned  to  the  Lord, 

Brother  L.  Jameson  informs  me  that  at 
Craw  ford  Bville,  Ind.  he  and  brother  O'Kane 
persuaded  seventy-five  to  enlist  in  the  good 
cause.  The  fields  are  white,  but  the  laborers 
are  few.  Let  us  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest to  send  out  from  the  sohools,  and  acade- 
mies, and  colteges^from  the  dental  rooms, 
id  doctors'  shops,  and  lawyers  ofHces — 
from  the  exchange  brolprs— from  the  work- 
shop, and  the  farm,  and  the  counting  room, 
lahcTeri  mfo  thefield;  for  hIbs!  many,  De- 
mas-like,  having  loved  the  present  world, 
have  gone,  if  not  to  Thessalonia,  we  know 
not  where.  He  that  warreth  should  not 
entangle  himself  with  the  aCTaim  of  Ibis  world. 
J  At.  Cballik. 

Hui.L.-ThediscipleB  who  meet  hereeveiy 
first  day  of  the  week  to  break  the  loaf,  and 
thus  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  be  eeir.e. 
Is  at  present  fifteen.  We  are  shout  to  re- 
move from  our  present  place  ofmeeting — we 
think  it  not  worth  while  to  mention  it. 

W.  Godson. 


Banff,  December  13,  1847.— The  nnm- 
her  composing  the  congregation  of  disciples 
here  is  twenty  1  bat  being  much  scattered, 
we  seldom  nmater  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen on  the  first  day  of  tbe  week. 

A.  Caubron. 

DvKFBBMLiHB,  Deoembsr  17,  1847. — 

Agreeably  to  your  reiguest  in  the  November 

Heaeenger,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  number 

of  members  in  the  church  here  is  thirty-two. 

Wu.  Bamsat. 

We  are  more  speedilyand  fatally  corrupted 
by  domestic  examples  of  vice,  and  particu- 
larly  when  impressed  on  our  mindv  as  from 
authority.  Such  is  the  pernicious  eSeOI  of 
bad  example,  held  forth  in  the  Oonduot  of  A 
father  or  mother  to  their  children. 


ogle 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOB. 


DcRtHQ  the  pait  month,  ■  circular  hu 
been  iieuetl,  informing  tbe  brathren  that  the 
Editor,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  han  been 
OD  B  tour  to  some  of  the  priocipKl  churehes 
of  the  BeformutioD.  A  salKcieDt  mrulation 
of  this  stutKmeat  will  be  found  in  the  fkct, 
that  no  chuTcbe*  in  Enj^luid,  Scotlajid,  or 
Wales,  hare  seen  him  during  that  period. 
He  hai,  indeed,  been  from  home  for  nine  days 
ou  private  business,  but  daring  that  tims  he 
vieited  no  ehnreh  in  Ae  United  Kipiodom. 
It  is  true,  he  sat  dpirn  at  tbs  table  of  tbe 
Lord  on  tbe  Sth  ult.  with  about  twenty  disci- 
ples in  the  Ticinit;  of  Dungaonon  ;  bejonil 
this  his  visits  to  brethren  did  not  extend. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  aomewhat  mjs- 
trrious  that  this  periodical  is  no  longer  print- 
ed at  the  Boroogh  offiee,  Nottingham.  The 
simple  bot  ia,  the  proprietor  of  tbat  office 
slates,  that  Mr.  Campbell,  wben  here,  gavi 
him  full  libertj  to  print  anj  or  all  of  his 
Eesajs,  Addresses,  Ao.  in  an  independent 
form,  for  bis  own  priiate  aod  personal  beae- 
Ht— for  which  purpose,  and  to  enable  him  to 
cstTir  out  this  object,  he  ordered  all  Mr. 
Campbell's  sroiis,  and  the  Millennial  Har- 
binger monthlj. 


This  being  tbe  case,  it  was  not  for  us  to 
dictats  or  control  in  this  matter.  It  appeared 
lite  inoampatihie  with  r<:ason  and  commoD 
rnae — indeed,  utterlj  impracticable — for  two 
irtiep  to  print  at  the  same  oflioe,  and  issue 
-  one  and  the  sane  time  the  writings  of  I  he 
same  author.  We,  therefore,  now  publish  at 
another  offioe;  and  so  long  as  the  bretbren 
and  the  public  sof^ort  us,  we  shall  prooeed 
VCD  ooune,  endeavooring  to  dis- 
light  and  troth  on  evtrr  hand, 
inow  in  possession  of  sixteen  letteia 
addressed  b;  Brother  CampbeH,  tram  Europe, 
Lghter  Clarinda :  five  of  tfaem  are 
alrejjf  poblighed.  It  ii  our  intcnUon  to  give 
'  iderai  soon  asposuible.  We  haw 
alao  Articles  on  Discipline,  Etddi  the  faa  of 
our  highly-esteemed  Brathw  Pendleton, 
which  will  shortly  appear,  and  bs  rrad  with 
interest  bj  all.  If  tbe  Bretbren  wiH  «appoit 
and  recommend  tbe  BniTlSa  MlLbSHHIAI. 
Habbinoer,  and  Fuult  MaoaiiNE, 
no  exertions  shall  be  wanting  on  Our  port  to 
render  its  pages  at  mioo  interesting,  instruc- 
live,  and  edifying  to  all  our  readers. 


PRACTICAL  CHBISTLAMITT. 


The  most  striking  instance  of  aelf-devo- 
'tedness  in  the  caoseof  Christ  of  which  I  ever 
heard,  in  these  days  of  deadness,  I  waa  told 
of  lately  by  an  English  minister.  It  has 
been  printed,  and  therefore  I  will  relate  it 
to  you  just  as  I  heard  it,  lo  stir  up  our  cold 
hearts,  that  we  may  give  ourselvea  to  the 
Lord.  The  awful  diaease  of  leprosy  stilt  ex- 
lata  in  Africa.  Whether  it  be  the  aame  lep- 
rosy as  that  mentioned  in  Che  Bible,  I  do  nol 
know:  bntitis  regarded  aaperfectlTinoora- 
ble,  and  so  inreolions  that  no  soe  dares  U 
cone  Dear  the  Lsper.  In  the  south  of  A&ioa 
there  is  a  lazar-hoose  fbr  lepers.  It  is  an 
immense  space,  enclosed  by  a  very  high  wall, 
and  containing  fields  which  lepers  oultivate. 
There  u  only  one  entrance,  which  is  strictly 
guarded.  Whenever  my  one  is  found  with 
the  marks  of  leprosy  upon  hlm,heig  brought 
to  tbls  gate,  and  obliged  to  enter  in,  never  to 
return.  No  one  who  enters  in  by  that  awful 
gate  Is  aUowed  10  eome  out  again!  Within 
(his  abode  of  misery  there  ate  multitudes  of 
leper*  In  all  stages  of  disease.  Dr.  Halbeck. 
■of  the  Chnroh  of  England,  from 


tbetopofaneighbooriDg  mountain,  saw  them 
•rk.  He  noticed  two  particularly  sowing 
in  the  field.  Tbe  one  bad  no  bands,  the 
other  had  no  feet.~tbeBe  fsembers  bebtg  des- 
troyed by  tbe  diaeaae.  Tbe  one  who  wantad 
the  hands  was  carrying  tbe  other  who  wanted 
the  feet  upon  his  Iwck,  and  he  again  oaniel 
in  Ins  hands  the  bag  of  seeds,  and  dropped  a 
pea  now  and  then,  which  the  other  preaaed 
into  the  gnnnd  with  his  foot,  and  so  tbey 
managed  the  work  of  one  man  between  the 
tsra.  Ah  I  hew  little  we  know  ef  the  miMry 
that  is  in  Ibe  world  1  Such  is  this  priacn- 
hiDM  of  disease.  Bat  you  will  ask— Wbe 
carea  for  the  siols  of  the  hapless  inmates  P 
Who  will  venture  in  at  ^i«  ((ate.  never  ta 
retom  P  Wbo  will  forsake  father  and  mo- 
ther, boisas  and  lands,  to  carry  the  roesaaga 
ofa  Saviour  lotbesepoar  lepers  P  Two  Mo- 
ravian mi aaionaries,  impelled  by  a  divine  love 
for  souls,  have  chosen  the  lazar-house  as  their 
IteHoflabor.  They  entered  iD,nevertoconM 
out  a^in,  anS  a«  soon  as  these  die  other  Mo- 
ravlana  are  ready  to  enter. — M'Cheynt. 
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CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

TTnion,  love,  and  social  bliss, 
only  three  ways  of  eTq)res8ing  the 
iilca.  Tlie  glory  that  Christ 
gave  bis  disciples,  is  union  with  him, 
as  aors  of  God,  and  joint-heira  with 
biinself.  "  Tiia  glory  which  thou 
t  me  I  have  given  them,  that 
lliey  may  be  one  as  we  are,  (I  in  them 
and  thou  in  me)  thai  thoy  may  be 
perfect  in  one."  Who  that  thinks  of 
lieaven,  of  eternal  peace  and  love, 
fan  refrain  &om  pleading  the  union, 
eoncert,  and  co-operation  of  all  the 
sincere  followers  of  the  Lamb  of  God? 
Oh,  that  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
rf  our  Father  in  Heaven  were  as 
children  of  one  family,  cordially,  firm- 
ly, and  visibly  united  in  nne  prof'fSsi--in 
—all  striving  to  honour  and  magnify 
the  common  Saviour,  and  seeking  to 
convert  the  world  to  Christ  \ 

Vm'ori  in  truth  amongst  all  tlie 
baptieed-  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  has  been  advocated  by  us  from 
the  day  of  our  Christian  nativity  till 
now.  We  not  only  pray  for  it,  but 
^e  speak,  write,  and  labour  for  it,  as 
*  consummation  devoutly  to  be  sought. 


There  is  but  one  body  of  Christ-one 
spirit,  and  one  hope — as  there  is  but 
one  God  and  Father  of  all ;  and  one 
Lord,  one  taith,  and  one  baptism,  s 
the  bases  of  this  sacred  incorporation. 
We  are  all  baptised  into  one  body  by 
one  spirit — whether  we  be  Jews  < 
Glentiles,  whether  we  be  slaves  i: 
free-men,  we  are  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  spirit.  Christians,  then,  f 
radically,  essentially,  spiritually  on 
and  ought  not  their  union  to  be  vi 
ble  and  manifest  to  all  ? 

For  this  are  to  be  given  up  three 
things — pride  of  party,  or  pride  of 
understanding — the  traditions  of  the 
fethere — and  our  own  opinions,  so  far 
as  they  are  bonds  of  union  or  o 
munion.  In  all  these  there  is  neither 
faith,  piety,  nor  morality ;  for  all 
faith,  piety,  and  morality  are  anterior 
to,  distant  from,  and  independent  of, 
opinionism,  whether  in  the  form  of 
wn  inferences  and  speculations, 
that  of  human  traditions  or 
clesiastical  canons.  No  truth  of 
bible  is  necessarily  to  be  sacrificed 

1  :  errors,  opinions,  and  t 
ditions  are,  indeed,  to  be  abandoned, 
becoming  humility  and  defe- 
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CUBIbTlAN  TJNIOS, 


rence  to  the  opinions  of  others  must 
be  cultivated  and  displayed. 

But  wliat  shaL  be  done  with  Cbris- 
tian  baptism  ?  The  advocates  of 
union  in  all  parties  ask  thb  question 
with  profound  interest  and  feeling. 
The  unionists  of  the  present  day  are 
very  sensitiTe  and  full  of  speculation 
on  this  point.  Baptism,  in  its  rela- 
tive aspects,  will  become  as  important 
to  Ciiristendom,  as  in  its  ialrinsic 
value  and  signification.  There  are 
three  schemes  before  the  public.  One 
class  of  unionists  are  spiritualists — 
{Quakers,  in  feet,  on  this  poinL)  The 
other  cbiss  are  the  intTilTereat  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  Independents, 
&c.  They  say  sprinil-,  pour,  or  ilip. 
The  third  are  for  one  baptism,  and 
only  one. 

Now  which  of  these  tliree  systems 
is  best  adapted  to  the  union  of  all 
men  who  believe  the  gospel,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  much  practical  importance. 
On  that  I  shall  offer  but  two  argu- 
ments at  present 

1st  The  Quakers  and  Methodists 
have  tried  their  schemes  tff-ywt'/w«/- 
ism  and  indi^erenlism  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  the  experiment  shows 
that  the  Christian  party  in  all  parties 
cannot  unite,  never  will  unite  on  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  bases. 
They  both,  in  fact,  annihilate  the  or- 
dinance as  a  dioiw  ins^tution,  and 
convert  it  into  a  human  expedient  of 
little  or  no  value. 

2nd.  Tlie  conscientious  and  God- 
fearing, in  all  parties,  never  can  pve 
up  a  Mi-ving immirsinninloCkTist'i 
gosj)-!.  In  proof  of  this  sec  the  thou- 
sands and  tensof  thousands  in  Ameri- 
ca annually  taken  from  the  best  por- 
tions of  Paedo-bairtism — I  mean  the 
most  conscientious  and  intelligent  of 
them.  They  who  lay  a  scriptural 
emphasis  on  baptism,  outstrip  all 
parties  in  their  permanent  and  rigo- 
rous growth,  and  therefore  the  most 
logical  conclusion  is,  that  of  the  three 
— the  spiritualists  the  literalists,  and 
flie  compromisers — the  literal  be- 
lievers and   practisere  of  believers' 


1,  as  a  union  party,  be 
successful  than  either  of  the 
others.  The  reason  ia  obvious  to 
persona  of  reflection.     So  long  as  it 

ivrittcn,  tliere  is  but  one  bapiisui, 
the  intetligcut  and  conscientious  will 
not  accept  a  substitute  for  it ;  nor 
will  they  allow  that  a  divine  precept 
can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
man  who  espects  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  God. 

The  Pfedobaptist  union  party  may 
bo  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  just- 
ness of  our  reasonings  and  inferences 
on  this  raomeotoua  question.  They 
can  never  succeed  in  effecting  a  union 
of  any  extent  or  permanence  amongst 
believers — amongst  tliose  who  tremble 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  As 
an  expedient  to  effect  tlic  union 
of  all  good  men  in  the  bonds  of  one 
universal  co-operation  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  Zion,  and  to  restore  peace 
and  prosperity  to  all  her  habitations, 
I  argue  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  true- 
hearted  and  loyal  IHcnda  of  Jesus,  to 
preach  and  teach  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
and  one  immersion  into  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sins :  Acts  ii.  38. 
tor  tvieleehundTtdyi-ars  after  Christ, 
immersion  for  (lie  remission  g/  aim 
was  Ihfi practice  ofthi'  whole  C/mstian 
■world — Hebrevis,  Gieeks,  and  Ro- 
mans. A.  C. 

Note. — Such  is  the  magnanimous 
and  Christian  spirit  manifested  by 
A.  C.  in  reference  to  union  and  co- 
operadon  amongst  all  immersed  be- 
lievers oftheLord.  This  spirit,  while 
maintaining  firm  hold,  and  embi-acing 
comprehensively  tlie  ihcls  and  institu- 
tions of  Christianity,  exhibits  entire 
freedom  from  that  tyranny  of  opinion- 
ism,  narrow-mindedness,  and  party 
pride,  which  so  lamentably  character- 
ize the  present  Bge.  If  the  Son,  by 
his  truth,  make  you  free,  then  shall 
you  be  free  indeed. — Ed. 
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UE-USION  OF  THE  JUST. 

).\  TIIS  RE-UNION  OF  GOOD  MEN  IN  A 
PCTUKE  STATE. 

Ip  the  mere  conception  of  tlie 
■p-union  of  good  men  in  a  future 
lUite  iiifn^ed  a  momentary  rapture 
into  t!ie  mind  of  Tiilly ;  if  mi  aiiy 
BjKwuliitioi),  (for  there  i.'^  rcnson  to 
I't-ar  it  hiul  little  hold  on  his  convic- 
tions) could  inspire  with  sneh  deKght, 
ivhat  may  they  be  expected  to  fwl 
who  ai-B  assured  of  nvh  an  event  by 
li^  Iriw  sai/iiign  uf  Ood !  How 
rIiouM  we  nijoice  In  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  blinsfel  eternity  with  tli{>3e 
n  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing 
.  emei^f!  from  tbe  niins  of  the 
toinb,  iind  the  deeper  ruins  of  tlie 
not  uniiyiired,  but  refined  and 
perfiiuted,  "  with  every  tear  wiped 
film  iheir  eyes,"  Standing  before  the 
ihrtmo  of  God  and  the  Tjamb.  "What 
delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  tbc 
svreet  counsel  we  have  taken  t<^thcr, 
lo  recount,  the  toib  of  combat,  and 
the  labour  of  the  way,and  to  approach 
the  throne  of  God,  in  company,  in 

1  order  to  join  in  the  aymphoniea  of 
heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves 
amidBt  the  splendours  and  fruitions 
of  the  beatific  vision  ? 

To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth 
tre  tending,  and  if  there  is  a  law 
from  whoso  operation  none  are  ex- 
*mpt,wluch  irresistibly  con vej's  their 
Wifs  to  darkness  and  lo  dust,  there 
s  another,  not  less  certain  or  less 
powerful,  which  conducts  their  spirits 
to  the  abode  of  bliss,  the  bosom  of 
their  Father  and  their  God.  Tlie 
wheels  of  nature  are  not  made  to  roll 
backward  ;  every  thing  presses  on 
towards  eternity ;  from  the  birth  of 
time  (ui  impetuous  current  has  set  in, 
ivhich  bears  all  the  sons  of  men 
towards  that  interminable  ocean. 
Meanwhile  heaven  is  attracting  to 
ilself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its 
aature,  is  enriching  itself  by  the 
spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within 
la  capacious  bosom  whatever  is  pure, 
permanent  and  divine,  leaving  nothing 


for  the  last  tire  to  ci 

objects  and  the  slaves   of  concupi- 
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No.  vr. 

IjONTWN,  June  28,  1847. 
My    dear    Ci.arinda — In     the 

World's  Metropolis  I  attempt  to  ga- 
ther up  the  reminiscences  of  the  last 
few  days,  before,  in  the  municipality 
of  objects  around  me,  they  fade  away 
from  my  memory.  Ere  this  reaches 
you,  I  hope  you  have  received  my 
last  from  Nottingham.  I  continued 
there  imtil  the  '2nd  tilt,  making  but 
one  visit  to  Newark,  where  1  delivered 
one  lecture  in  the  City  Hall.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  forming  many  valu- 
able acquaintances  during  my  very 
pleasant  sojourn  of  nine  days  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Nottingham.  I  think 
I  informed  you  of  my  begun  labors, 
both  in  tiie  chapel  owned  by  ( 
brethren,  which  admits  some  eij 
hundred  persons  ;  and  also  in  1 
Mechanics*  Hall,  the  largest  room 
the  city,  which  is  said  to  seat  some 
two  thousand  five  hundred  persons. 
In  thb  splendid  Hall  I  delivered  i 
all  five  lectures,  to  very  large  and 
attentive  audiences.  We  had,  in- 
deed, very  attentive,  as  well  as  crowd- 
ed audiences  in  the  Chapel,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hall.  To  these  I  delivered 
three  discourses,  making  in  all,  eight 
discourses  in  Nottingham, 

To  these  crowded  assemblies,  after 
having  laid  down  the  evangelical 
premises,  I  adopted  a  method  of  si 
liciting  confessions  of  feith,  which  I 
think  preferable  to  that  generally 
practised  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  more  simple,  rational,  and 
praticable,  than  that  of  calling  upon 
jiersons  to  come  forward  in  the  midst 
of  singing;  or  singing  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  opportunity  to  come 
forward.  When  I  presumed  the  au- 
dience had  sufhcient  data  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  before  them,  I  called 
upon  such  as  had  never  publicly,  > 
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at  (ill,  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ 
or  his  gospel,  to  rise  up  in  their  place,  | 
imd  openly  avow  their  faith  in  him  1 
and  their  purpose  of  heart  to  obey 
him  in  all  things.  We  then  made  a 
solemn  pause.  I  dciured  them  to  try 
iheir  faith  and  repentance,  exhorting 
them  to  express  Iheir  own  language, 
their  convictions  and  purposes  of 
submission  to  the  Lord.  On  the  first 
occasion  three  persons  arose.  The 
confession  on  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
said  he  would  build  his  church,  was 
the  only  we  could  receive  in  order  to 
b;iptism.  It  was  therefore  submitted. 
A  solemn  stillness  prevailed  while 
three  persons  declared  in  turn,  "  I 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."  These  terms  having 
been  fully  developed,  the  professors 
were  acknowledged  as  proper  subjects 
of  baptism.  We  afterwards  repeated 
this  in  every  discourse.  We  always 
had  one  or  more  to  confess  at  every 
meeting.  Six  were  immersed  the  last 
evening,  and  mx  at  our  previous  meet- 
ings.  Some  other  immersed  persons 
joined  the  brethren  during  our  stay. 

We  left,  brother  Ilenshall  at  Not- 
tingham. On  his  arrival  here  he 
informs  us  that  some  six  i 
more  have  been  immersed  during  his 
addresses  there  ;  so  that  some  twenty 
or  more  have  been  added 
brethren  in  Nottingham,  and  the 
prospects  are  very  favourable  for 
more.  It  is  only,  however,  where 
churches  already  exist  and  are  known 
to  the  public,  and  are  of  fiiir  reputa- 
tion, that  any  thing  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  making  immediate  addi- 
tions. I  would  as  Boon  expect  to 
change  the  current  of  the  Tliames  by 

ir  three  discourses  in  London, 
in  any  city  of  the  twentieth  part 
its  inhabitants,  as  by  simply  address- 
't  two  or  three  times  on  any 
Christian  topic,  to  found  a  new 
church,  or  build  up  one  hitherto  un- 
known or  unapproved  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  may  be  located. 
Paul,  with  all  his  gifts  of  miracles, 
knowledge,  and   tongues,  could  not 


do  it.  He  must  spend  months  and 
years  in  Corinth,  Rome,  and  Ephcsus, 
before  he  could  do  any  thing  so  great 
found  a  church.  In  Athens, 
where  he  spent  but  a  few  days,  only 

lady,  called  Damans,  and  a  few 
others,  associated  with  that  great 
Apostle.  True,  indeed,  the  seed 
iiy  be  sown  in  a  few  discourses,  and 
me  of  it  may  take  root  in  good  and 
honest  hearts  ;  but  that  any  imme- 
diate hnn-cst  can  be  gathered,  is  no 
ralioiially  to  be  looked  for  than 
that  we  should  both  sow  and  reap  in 
le  same  day. 

My  last  meeting  in  Nottingham 
as,  indeed,  a  very  interesting  one. 
We  appointed  it  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  in  writing  or  otherwise  any 
ditTicuhics  or  objections  in  the  minds 
of  those  desirous  to  become  Christians, 
that  we  might  a.i3ist  them  in  remov- 
ing them.  We  received  several,  and 
it  was  during  and  after  these  explana- 
tions that  some  four  persons  then 
confessed  the  Lord. 

The  baptistry  in  the  Chapel  is  very 
convenient.  It  is  immediately  under 
the  desk,  and  admits  of  an  easy  des- 
cent, without  the  necessity  of  any 
person  going  into  it  with  the  candi- 
date. Our  brother  Wallis,  on  my 
last  evening,  with  great  solemnity,  in 
my  presence  and  in  that  of  a  very 
deeply  impressed  audience,  immersed 
six  men,  the  only  baptisms  I  have  yet 
witnessed  in  England.  I  could  not 
attend  the  other  baptisms. 

More  confessed  their  faith  than 
were  baptized  during  my  stay  in  that 
city.  1  ascertained  the  reason  in  two 
cases.  One  of  the  candidates  desired 
to  stipulate  that  he  might  have  the 
privilege  of  "  worshipping  in  another 
congregation."  He  was  informed 
that  we  could  not  baptize  him,  or 
any  one  else,  into  disobedience.  If 
that  community,  ta  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  resort,  kept  the 
ordinances,  we  had  no  objection  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  did  not,  we 
could  not  encourage  him  in  making 
the   Christiiui    profession.     Another 
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lady,  making  the  same  request,  was 
answered  in  the  same  manner.  We 
ought  not,  when  any  one  stipulates 
for  a  licence  to  disobey  the  Lord  by 
willingly  absenting  himself  from  the 
assembly  of  the  saints,  to  g>ve  him 
any  encouragemenL  On  the  eon- 
tTMy,  he  ought  U>  be  fai  lb  fully 
dealt  with,  and  shown  the  error  of 
his  way.  Indeed,  any  such  projjosi- 
tion  must  be  understood  as  an  iiiUi- 
cation  of  a  want  of  a  clear  and  full 
understanding  of  the  import  of  tlie 
Christian  profession.  Such  persons 
certainly  need  to  be  taught  the  way 
of  the  Lord  more  perfectly. 

Before  leaving  Nottingham  I  re- 
solved to  Tisit  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
celebrated  residence  of  the  greatly- 
gified  but  unhappy  Lord  Byron.  We 
fixed  on  Monday  the  21st  ult.  for  that 
vidt.  Our  company  consisted  of 
brother  and  sister  Wallis,  and  their 
four  eldest  daughters,  son  Thomas, 
brother  Coop  of  Wigan,  brother 
Henshall,  and  myself  We  filled  two 
pluetons  ;  and  passing  through  Sher- 
wood Forest,  the  celebrated  theatre 
of  "  Robin  Hood,"  "  IJttle  John," 
and  his  "  merry  men  all,"  we  safely 
arrived  at  the  hotel  near  the  broad 
spreading  oak,  under  whose  shade 
you  stood — whose  sculptured  bark, 
faithful  to  the  penknife,  gave  to  me  a 
token  that  you  once  were  there,  about 
ten  o'dock  in  the  morning.  We 
walked  down  to  the  Abbey,  and  were 
courteously  received  by  the  house- 
keeper. Colonel  Wildman  and  hb  lady 
being  gone  to  London  to  celebrate 
the  Waterloo  victory.  The  house 
was  in  fine  order.  I  need  not  describe 
to  you  the  rooms  through  which  we 
passed,  nor  the  antique  furniture,  nor 
the  bed-rooms  of  the  difierent  kings 
of  England  that  sojourned  there  on 
visits ;  nor  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
mirrors,  nor  of  the  most  elegant  state- 
room, with  all  its  "  boasts  of  heraldry 
and  pomp  of  power ;"  nor  of  Lord 
Byron's  bed-cAamber  and  old-fashion- 
ed furniture,  norof  tlie  hauntidroom 
close  by  it,  nor  of  the  silver-embroi- 


dered skuil-^Cap,  nor  the  alow  coffin 
dug  out  of  the  Abbey,  nor  of  the 
monkish  chapel  and  its  furniture,  nor 
of  all  the  old  pictures,  nof  even  irf  the 
things  around  the  fish-ponds,  the  gar- 
dens, the  pleasure-grounds,  the  cot- 
tages, and  summer-houses ;  the  devil's 
deep  dark  wood,  Byron's  monument 
to  his  f^thful  dog,  and  the  hundred 
charms  which  Art  has  thrown  around 
this  venerated  spot,  as  you  saw  them 
all  and  admired  them  all.  I  will 
only  tell  you  that  everything  has  im- 
proved since  you  were  here,  and  that 
the  old  gardener,  Mr.  Parr,  is  still 
the  Magnus  Apolh  of  the  premises, 
to  whom  I  gave  your  flower-seeds 
which  you  promised  him,  and  which 
he  received  with  many  thanks  and 
,  compUments  too  long  to  tell. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  been  here  I  will  add,  that 
"  Newstead  Abbey  waa  founded  by 
Henry  IL  soon  afier  the  murder  of 
Thomas-a-Becket,  and  was  one  of  the 
pious  acts  he  performed  to  atone  for 
the  slaughter  of  that  prelate.  The 
priory  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
by  Henry  VlII,  the  monks  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it,  and  the  monarch 
conferred  it  upon  Sir  John  Byron. 
Newstead  sustained  a  considerable 
siege  in  the  war  between  Charles  L 
and  his  Parliament.  Lord  Byron,  in 
whose  possession  it  then  was,  held 
with  bis  brother,  Sir  William,  high 
command  in  the  royal  army.  New- 
stead,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  again 
enjoyed  peace.  It  then  passed  down 
in  a  line,  until  the  late  Sir  George 
Gordon  Byron  became  its  possessor, 
the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  his  race. " 

With  some  traveUer  who  lately 
visited  Byron's  residence,  I  will  say  : 
"  Shade  of  Byron  !  were  it  possible 
I  would  recall  thee  to  this  earth  again, 
and  teach  thee  to  devote  thy  talents 
at  the  shrine  of  i-eligion,  and  thy  life 
to  the  practice  of  virtue.  But,  alas  ! 
to  teach  thee  is  impossible — to  pity 
thee  is  useless  ;  yet  when  I  view  thy 
monument,  and  the  stone  that  covers 
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thy  remans,  I  will  drop  a  tear  luid 
exclaim,  Alas  for  pride  without  hu- 
mility I  for  true  genius  without  reli- 
gion and  morality  !" 

When  we  returned  to  our  carriages 
it  began  to  rain.  Brother  and  sister 
Wallia  and  daughters  Mrs.  Frost, 
Sarah-Ann,  and  Priscilla,  with  Bro- 
ther Henshall  (who  had  to  speak  at 
Loughbro'  that  evening)  started  in  the 
rain.  As  they  returned  by  thepheeton 
and  horse  by  which  myself  and  bro- 
ther Hennhall  had  corae  to  NewBtead, 
and  had  idmost  reached  the  c\ty,  t^e 
mischievous  horse,  displenseil  with 
Bomcthlng,  suddenly  became  fiirioiia, 
galloped  ofT,  and  kicking  most  wicked- 
ly,, had  well-nigh  crippled  thoee 
within.  Brother  Uenshall  leaped 
out  at  great  hazard  to  himself.  Sister 
Wallis  narrowly  escaped  a  fractured 
limb,  and  by  a  most  remivkabVe  pro- 
vid^ice  all  escaped  without  maleriul 
injury,  except  the  disasters  to  the 
phfeton.  The  scene  was  very  fright- 
ful, sufficient  lo  appal  any  man.  This 
unhappy  incident  seemed  likely  to 
throw  a  deep  shade  over  the  pleasures 
of  the  day  ;  but  aa  it  terminated  with- 
out Beriou8  injury  to  any  one,  it  only 
served  to  make  our  visit  to  Newstead 
more  memorable,  and  all  of  us  more 
grateful  and  thanklul  to  God  our  Fa- 
ttier, who  keepetfa  the  path  of  his 
stunts,  and  ehieldeth  Uiem  from  every 
harm  and  danger.  To  him  be  the 
honor  and  praise  for  ever  I  My  com- 
pany waiting  till  the  rain  wns  over, 
did  not  arrive  at  Nottingham  till  some 
hours  after,  and  were  happily  e:fempt 
from  even  witnessing  a  disaster  so 
firil  of  peril. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  took  the 
parting  hand,  and  bade  a  ptunful 
adieu  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
interesting  Christian  families  it  has 
been  my  happy  lotto  become  ncquaint- 
ed  with.  While  in  Nottingham  1 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Father 
Hine,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
church  in  Nottingham — a  man  full  of 
faith  and  zeai,  greatly  dovoted  to  the 
peace,  union,  and  £ood  order  of  the 


Christian  church.  To  bid  this  vene- 
rable brother  a  long,  indeed  a  last 
adieu,  was  really  an  offecting  scene. 
I  formed  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  Brother  Greenwell,  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  other  brethren,  of  whom  I 
cannot  now  speak  particuloriy.  Bro- 
ther Greenwell  is  a  strong  argumen- 
tative speaker,  and  delivers  himself 
with  great  clearness  and  power.  He 
is  weU  qualified  to  edify  a  Christian 
community. 

On  Tuesday  the  22nd,  aiccmnpa- 
nied  by  Sister  Henrietta  liidcewell,  of 
Stafford,  a  lady  of  very  elegant  at- 
tainments, the  cousin  of  your  mother, 
who  came  up  to  atwnd  our  meeting 
at  Nottingham,  I  loll  for  I>eicester, 
some  thirty  mites  distant,  and  snfely 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Man- 
ning, who  received  us  eourteously- 
anotker  connection,  im  old  and  highly 
respectable  citizen,  and  member  of 
the  late  Robert  Hall's  congr^ation, 
of  that  city.  But  of  Ijcicester  and 
Shrewsbury  I  must  write  in  my  nest. 
Aifectionately, 

A.  Campbell. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  BIEN. 
No.  in. 

We  judge  of  men,  in  all  oases,  by 
their  habits,  and  consequently  it  h 
important  to  form  good  habit«,  if  we 
wish  to  be  useful  in  society.  I  would 
inculcate  upon  all  young  men,  but 
especially  upon  nil  young  preachers, 
the  necessity  of  employing  th^  time 
usefully,  either  in  learning  something, 
or  in  teaching  something.  A  lasy, 
loitering  habit  should  be  avoided  as 
the  certain  forerunner  of  inanity. 
Many  waste  their  time  in  this  way 
(when  they  should  be  readii^,  or 
reflecting  in  a  prayertul  spirit  that 
they  may  preach  to  the  prolit  of  the 
hearer),  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
neither  saints  nor  sinners  are  bene- 
fitted. 

Above  all  things,  cultivate  the 
heart.  Meditate  much  with  yourself, 
utd  commune  with  your  own  thoughts. 


HIMTS  TO  YOU.NU  MEN. 


Be  not  a  stranger  to  youi'sell'.  Uigo- 
roudy  and  without  mercy,  scan  your 
own  mutives  before  God  ;  that  is, 
under  a  conaciousaess  that  his  eye  is 
upon  you,  examine  all  yeur  ways. 
Be  not  in  a  .hurry  to  got  away  from 
the  soarchiugs  of  conscience.  If  a 
man  flinches  here,  he  ia  guilty.  Lalwr 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  cair- 
fully  on  ali  subjects.  Never  ho  over 
positive.  The  wisest  of  men  liavc 
been  mistaken.  Speak  of  things  as 
ihey  arc.  Never  say  any  thing  to 
excite  wonder,  or  to  astonisli,  or  to 
surpiisB  a  company  ;  because  these 
react  upon  you,  and  may  cause  you 
to  go  beyond  the  truth  to  feed  the 
fliune  yourself  hns  kindled. 

Be  not  in  a  hurry  to  give  your 
judgment  on  men  and  bocJcs.  Say 
not  of  a  book  that  it  is  good,  unless 
you  have  read  it.  Do  your  own 
uaderataodrng  justice,  by  always 
giving  your  own  judgment  of  tiling. 
It  b  cousin  to  a  falsehood  to  sivy  / 
Ihmk,  and  then  give  the  thougiits  of 
anotlier,  without  due  acknowledg- 
menL  It  leadeth  to  vexation  in  the 
hearer,  if,  after  hearing  you,  and 
thinking  you  profound,  he  fludeth 
out  that  lo  !  it  VHI&  Blair  or  Bent  ham! 
Uortificiition  cometh  of  the  dead 
speaking  tlirough  the  living,  or  he 
that  ii  fur  off,  tluough  him  that  is 
near  !  Uninspired  thoughts,  uttered 
by  uninspired  men,  though  beautifully 
clothed  in  sweet  sentences,  make  poor 
food  for  hungry  men  ;  they  want  the 
bread  of  life.  No  sentiment  has  been 
so  expressed  by  sage  or  logician,  but 
the  Seers  of  Israel  have  said  it  better 
than  he.  Therefore,  U^lliren,  do 
yoor  digging  iu  this  mine.  He  that 
digs  for  silver  here  may  get  gold,  but 
he  will  not  be  disappointed  with  Hn. 

In  preaching,  you  must  "rightly 
divide  the  Word  of  Truth,"  and  "  give 
toevery  man  his  portion  in  his  season." 
One  meeting  is  a  season  ;  therefore 
do  not  scatter  all  sorts  of  seed  on  the 
ground  at  one  season,  or  there  will  be 
confusion  in  the  crop.  Plough  the 
grouud,  sow  the  seed,  harrow  it  in. 


and  leave  a  clear  water-furrow,  and 
you  may  expect  a  crop  if  the  soil  is 
good.  One  hour  is  one  season  for 
preaching.  It  may  be,  in  some  cases, 
that  the  season  may  be  longer,  when 
the  land  is  rooty,  and  there  are  mnny 
brambles  to  be  burnt.  But  take  care 
that  you  waste  not  time  in  fighting 
fire,  wliich  rapidly  paceth  among 
broom  straw.  Of  this  labor  cometh 
perspiralaon,  and  a  smutty  ^e. 

Do  not  go  through  the  labor  aud 
trouble  of  a  new  introduction  of  every 
ncwparagraiih,saj-ing,  ^'Myfrinnds" 
"  My  dear  hearers"  or  ■'  Afy  atlen- 
live  auditrnce,"  &c.  &c.  Because, 
sometimes  you  may  have  some  hearers 
who  would  object  lo  being  considered 
your  "fri-nda,"  otliers  might  be 
aslnep,  and  would  not,  therefore,  be 
your  "  hearert ;"  and  others  might 
he  scratching  the  name  of  a  friend  on 
the  buck  of  a  pew,  and'  therefore 
could  not  be  called  very  "  altenliw." 
In  preaching,  never  aim  to  «^  any 
thing,  nor  to  do  anything,  but  to 
impress  the  truth  upon  the  people. 
Whenever  you  aim  to  do  any  thing 
else,  you  miss  it ;  for  nature  is  true 
to  nature,  heart  to  heart,  feeling  to 
feeling.  You  might  as  well  say  to 
an  audience,  "  I  am  now  going  to  be 
pathetic,"  or  "  I  now  want  to  m^e 
you  weep,"  &c,  &c 

If  ever  you  should  feel  at  a  Iws 
on  a  subject,  think  of  Calvary.  It 
matters  not  what  your  subject  may 
be,  where  you  started  from,  nor  where 
you  were  when  you  gut  lost,  whether 
you  were  in  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  in 
Ghaldea,  on  the  mountains,  or  in  the 
valleys,  near  the  school  of  the  pro- 
phets, or  near  to  the  walls  of  Zion, 
think  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  the 
glory  that  has  followed,  and  all  will 
soon  be  right. 

Be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  your 
speaking.  Many  seem  to  think  that 
unless  they  speuk  fast,  and  run  the 
risk  of  breaking  the  limbs  of  articu- 
lation, that  the  people  will  think  they 
have  nothing  to  say ;  whereas  Uiey 
have  to  say  a  great  deal  in  most  cases. 
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before  their  hearei^  are  convinced  of 
this.  Take  your  time  ia  the  word. 
By  tbjs  it  is  not  meant  Uiat  you  should 
(Irole  out  your  seotenceB  as  if  you 
felt  no  interest  in  what  you  were 
saying.  This  is  the  other  extreme. 
The  safe  course  is  equi-distant  from 
extremes. 

B«ligion  is  a  grave  and  solemn 
sutgect,  and  does  not  admit  of  light- 
ness or  levity.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  ludicrous  comparisons  be 
made,  which  always  provoke  to 
laughter  and  light  feeling.  Nothing 
low  nor  mean  should  be  used  by  way 
of  proof  or  illustration  of  any  religious 
subject. 

Above  all,  let  the  sects  alone  ! 
We  have  had  too  many  "wind-mill" 
battles  at  the  sects.  It  is  rather 
unhandsome  to  argue  a  cause  against 
a  person  _i«  Am  absence.  The  sects 
are  never  present.  The  man  who 
wars  against  the  sects  makes  recruits 
to  that  war  rather  than  diicipies  to 
Christ ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  these  scddiers  stand  up  during 
the  war,  but  when  peace  is  declared, 
they  droop  and  die.  A  man  is  rarely 
ever  won  by  a  preacher  who  fights 
the  sect  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up ;  but  should  the  preacher  brow- 
beat a  sect  he  has  been  brought  up 
to  despise,  he  is  apt  to  be  ensnared 
by  bis  prejudices.  The  Sadducees 
were  pleased  when  the  Saviour  ex- 
posed the  Pharisees,  and  vii^e  versa. 
It  was  not  because  they  loved  the 
Saviour,  or  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught,  but  because  they  hated  each 
otiier  !  J.  H. 


LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 
No.  VII. 
London,  July  1,  1847. 
My  dear  Clarinda — I  have  not 
got  up  to   my  present  dates.     My 
visit  to  Shrewsbury  you  have  yet  but 
in  part.     I  promised  you  some  notices 
of  this  very  ancient  city  and  its  en- 
virons.    Ctf  it  I  cannot,  indeed,  say 


much.  Shrewsbury  ig  beaudfully 
ted  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Severn, 
and  is  an  ancient  walled  town,  of 
much  celebrity.  Its  present  popula- 
tion is  about  30,000.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  is  decidedly  the 
most  beautiful  walk  I  have  yet  seen 
in  En^and  Indeed,  travellers  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  the  most  stately 
rows  of  elms  in  Great  Britain  are 
those  that  overshadow  the  walks  on 
the  mai^n  of  this  ddightful  stream. 
They  stuid  in  different  rows,  about 
365  in  number,  averaging  some  sixty 
feet  in  height,  and  encompnss  a  fine 
park  in  the  midst  of  them.  Beginning 
at  Col.  Leighton's,  and  descending  to 
the  river,  and  thence  to  the  bridge, 
if  any  one  can  relish  shade,  or  seeks 
for  morning  and  evening  meditations, 
if  he  cannot  find  them  here,  I  know 
not  where  to  send  him. 

From  this  walk  I  visited  Samuel 
Chaid's  church,  and  surveyed  the  font 
at  which  Bishop  Heber  was  baptized. 
A  lad  of  7  or  10  years  might,  indeed, 
be  immersed  in  it.  But  as  it  was 
removed  here  from  a  church  in  the 
country,  and  as  I  saw  no  basin  in  it, 
or  near  to  it,  I  cannotsay  whether  the 
great  Heber  was  sprinkled  out  of  it  or 
immersed  in  it.  In  this  church  are 
many  splendid  paintings — Simec 
blessing  the  Babe  in  the  Temple — the 
Saviour  taken  down  from  the  Cross  ; 
and,  very  aprojws,  the  Saviour 
paying  tribute  to  Cesar  !  I  could  not 
find  time  to  visit  the  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Julian's,  St  Michael's,  St.  Giles',  or 
St.  Alkmund's,  nor  even  the  Abbey 
Church,  Indeed,  1  was  peculiarly 
unwell  during  my  viat  to  Shrewsbury. 

In  tracing  its  history  I  could  find 
little  assurance  either  as  to  its  na 
or  its  origin.  Tlie  Saxons  called  it 
Scrobbesby  rig,  because  when  first 
made  a  camp  it  was  filled  with  alder, 
and  was  oilen  called  Salnp.  To  this 
the  foDowing  Micient  doggerel  bears 


"  Built  OD  a.  bill,  bir  Salop  ^reet»  the  eje, 
Wbile  S«vem  like  an  eel  curieti  (;«ttly  by, 
TwobridgeBcroaatliebark-canveyingstrt'atn, 
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But  the  city  occupies  much  space  in 
English  history.  The  following  sum- 
mary will  suggest  much  to  the  student 
of  En^ish  history  : — Edward  I.  re- 
sided here  in  1277,  David,  the  last 
of  the  princes  of  ancient  Britons,  wns 
imprisoned  here  in  1282.  Richard 
II.  heldhis  Parliament  here  in  1397-8. 
ITiis  was  called  the  "  Great  Parlia- 
ment." Shakeapere  makes  memorable 
the  great  battle  between  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  Henry  IV. 
winch  occurred  here  July  22,  1403. 
Tiie  Cambrian  chitiiain,  Glendower, 
not  arriving  with  his  12,000  men,  in 
l)roper  time  to  sustain  the  Earl, 
40,000  persons  only  engaged  in  it. 
His  Hotspur  was  killed  here  amongst 
2000  nobles  and  6000  privates.  Tliis 
famous  battle  ivas  fought  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Shrewsbury, 

Here  were  born  the  second  and 
third  sons  of  Edwai-d  IV.— Richard 
and  George  Flantagenet.  Henry 
VII.  held  a  great  feast  here  in  St. 
Chaid's  Church,  in  1 490,  and  revisit- 
ed it  in  1495.  This  was  the  iavorite 
retreat  of  Charles  L  Here  he  ex- 
hibited a  mint  and  kept  his  courts. 
Here  also  he  kept  an  army  in  1642. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm  in 
1644-5.  JamesII.  hold  a  court  here 
in  1687,  "  when  the  conduits  flowed 
with  wine."  From  tk^pohtical  facts 
the  town  of  SlirewsbOij^  derives  a 
]>ortion  of  its  fame. 

In  ecde^astic  annals,  too,  it  is 
conspicuous.  Bev,  John  Bryan  and 
Rev.  Francis  Tallents  were  ejected 
from  their  Uvings  here  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  in  1662.  Job  Ortin  was 
preacher  here,  and  the  Baptists  found- 
ed a  church  in  Cromwell's  times  in 
this  city.  But  all  the  Presbyterian 
churches  here,  as  every  where  else  in 
England,  have  become  Unitmians. 
This,  too,  is  the  county  of  Richard 
Baxter. 

Several  old  wooden  houses,  of  a 
very  ringular  architecture,  yet  stand 
in  this  city.  They  are  curious  for 
their  architecture,  and  venerable  for 
thrar   andquity.     I  was  shown   the 


house  in  which  Ireland,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Cromwell,  lived.  <t  is  still 
in  good  keeping,  as  are  many  other 
houses  of  the  same  architecture  and 
material. 

In  all  these  old  towns  the  streets 
are  generally  narrow  ;  many  of  them 
are  so  narrow  that  two  horses  can 
scarcely  pass  in  any  kind  of  vehicle. 
Indeed,  I  saw  in  London  the  oth(!r 
day,  one  street  bnt  setmn  f'tet  wide. 
Many  are  not  moi-e  than  twenty,  and 
iVequently balconies  and  porticos  above 
project  so  far  over,  that  those  on  one 
side  of  the  street  can  shake  liand^ 
with  those  on  the  other,  without mutli 
iijconvenience.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  a  very  great  improvement  in  all 
the  new  streets  of  London,  and  uideed 
in  all  other  towns. 

I  learned  the  other  day,  that  the 
mother  of  the  Rothschilds,  the  three 
greatest  bankers  in  the  world,  yet 
lives  in  one  of  this  class  of  streets, 
and  in  a  very  humble  dwelling,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  There  was 
a  portion  of  that  city  allotted  tke  Jews 
in  the  times  of  their  greatest  political 
disabilities  and  oppression,  out  of 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  live. 
Of  course  it  was  not  n  very  eligible 
part  that  was  thus  allotted  a  people 
so  despised  as  tliey  then  were,  and 
still  are.  This  good  old  Jewess,  the 
mother  of  the«e  three  richest  men  in 
the  world,  still  resides  in  the  old  house 
in  which  her  husband  died,  and 
esteems  it  her  greatest  honor  to  wear 
this  badge  of  her  faith  and  of  her 
persecution  for  Moses'  sake.  Her 
sons,  time  after  time,  have  offered  to 
build  her  a  palace  in  England,  France, 
or  Germany — anywhere — and  of  any 
style  that  she  pleases  ;  but  they  can- 
not induce  her  to  leave  a  house  made 
dear  lo  her  by  the  sufferings  of  her 
own  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
people.  How  few  Christians,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  with  such 
temptations,  could  or  would  so  perti- 
naciously adhere  to  a  badge  of  their 
persecution  for  Christ's  sake  I  The 
Jews  are  always  a  great  and  a  firm 
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pe<q)ie— groat  in  their  origin — once 
great  iifcth^  palmy  days  in  all  na- 
tioaal  graatDess — great  in  their  ta- 
leiUB,  great  in  their  piety,  great  in 
their  f^th  ;  now  greet  in  their  unbe- 
lief, aa  they  iu«  great  in  their  nun, 
disper^oii,  and  long  enduraoea  of 
mi^jfortune.  Will  tbey  Dot  yet  be 
great  ia  th<ur  restoration,  and  great 
in  their  admiraljon  of  their  long  re- 
jected MesHiah,  and  in  l\mr  labors  of 
iuvi!  and  toils  for  lib  name's  sake  ! 
May  the  Lord  soon  have  mercy  upon 
them,  and  make  their  recovery  as 
life  from  the  dead  ! 

Before  dismissing  these  old  towos 
of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  as  I  do 
not  intend  herealler  to  write  tnaeh  of 
tliia  sort  of  hidtory,  but  to  use  these 
as  illustrations  of  other  places  and 
scenes  of  the  olden  times,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  I  did  not  sec,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  one  brick  laid,  or  about  to 
bo  laid,  ill  the  towns  of  Chester  and 
Shrewsbury.  I  did,  indeed,  see  one 
brick-kiln  in  |Hvgresa  in  the  environs 
of  Chwter,  but  no  other  preparation 
for  house-building  or  for  house-re- 
pairing in  brick  or  stone.  These 
cities  are  as  perfect  and  complete  as 
the  demands  of  the  country  require. 
Liverpool  and  London,.these  greatest 
of  emporiums  in  this  empire,  are,  in- 
deed, growing  aud  increasing  much, 
especially  liondon  :  but  it  is  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country,  and  because 
the  sons  of  affluence  can  live  better 
and  enjoy  more  in  London  than  in  the 
country. 

Riulroad  travelling  is  all  the  passion 
here,  and  this,  too,  is  making  I>ondon 
and  Ijvcrpool  itill  greater,  aa  these 
great  thorougb£ires  impart  a  sort  of 
ubiquity  to  the  people  of  this  island. 
They  can  live  here  and  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  the  interior  with  considerable 
saving  in  many  branches  of  labour 
and  tnide.  We  move  along  in  rail- 
cars,  on  the  great  routes  of  travel, 
only  at  the  ea^  motion  of  forty  miles 
an  hour.  True,  accidents  sometimes 
happen — seldom,  however,  compared 


with  the  ttumbor  of  travellers,  and 
with  the  distances  daily  passed  over. 
But  two  accidents  have  occurred  since 
my  anival  on  the  roads  along  whith 
we  have  travelled.  One  of  these  was 
occaioooed  by  the  breaking  doivn  of 
an  inn  bridge  over  the  river  Dee, 
near  Chester,  a  few  days  before  iny 
arrival  there.  The  other  nt  Wolver- 
toa,  on  the  way  here,  some  45  miles 
from  London,  by  the  colliaion  of  cars. 
Sune  six.  or  seven  persons  only  were 
killed  at  each  of  these  points. 

England  is  the  Old  Country — most 
emphatically  tlie  Old  Country.  Slio 
is  overbuilded,  or  builded  all  over, 
willi  cities,  towns,  villoges,  and  ham- 
lets. She  complains  of  the  continual 
loss  of  her  territory  by  the  thousands 
of  acres  i^propriat«Kl  to  railroads. 
The  ground  for  them  is  often  bought 
at  immense  rates  per  acre,  hhe 
complains  of  tlie  loss  of  tcrrittoy  by 
the  growth  of  the  beautiful  green 
hawthorn  hedges  ;  I  think  she  will 
yet  cut  many  of  them  down  to  enhu^e 
her  ploughlands.  She  compltuns  that 
the  new  houses  buUdcd  in  some  few 
of  her  dties  and  towns,  are  also 
reducing  her  plough  and  pasture 
grounds.  She  complains  that  she  is 
too  fruitful  in  sons  and  daughters,  and 
yet  she  only  increases  one  thousand 
per  day. 

When  I  see  and  hear  all  these 
things — and  especially  when  I  see  a 
great  multitude  as  good  as  beting 
£tr  bread — and  so  much  wretcliedness 
amidst  so  much  wealth  and  grandeur, 
I  am  more  and  more  thankful  that 
my  family  is  in  a  large  and  roomy 
country  ;  that  my  children  and  their 
posterity,  for  years  to  come,  are  heirs 
in  common  of  a  vast  patrimonial 
inheritance,  of  wliich  new  states  and 
territories  are  yet  to  bo  cleared  out 
and  mode  the  large  and  fruitful  htwie 
of  unborn  millions  of  our  race.  The 
people  here,  I  mean  the  multitude, 
have  very  inadequate  conceptions  of 
oar  country — of  its  extent,  its  mineral 
wealth,  its  vast  resources.  We  appear 
as  talking  in  romance  when  we  speak 


of  stnUiB   and  territories,    of    laktm, 
moantatna,  and  rivers  of  such  dimen- 
sions mid  of  Hucli  amplitude  as  those 
w}iicl(  now  compose   the  American 
Union.     \\Tien  we  talk  of  Vir^"  ' 
as  being  lai^r  than  all  England,  and 
of  lier  yet  unecttleil  and  uncultivated 
millions  of  acres — hwBelfi  too,  oi 
the  oldest  8tal«a  in  our  Union — they 
know  not  how  to  realize  it.      Oi 
thing,  however,  is  very  evident — that, 
if  myriads  here  had  a  few  more  a 
reigns  in  their  purees,  thw  would 
soon  try  the   realities  of  the   Ni 
World,  and  leave  the  land  of  tlieir 
fathers  the  legacy  of  their  room. 

I  am  not  yet  up  to  London  in  my 
notes,  although  now  a  weuk  in  this 
<aty.  My  visit  to  I>:icestcr  is  yet 
wanting  to  complete  ray  notes  and 
memorabilia  to  this  place.  We  have 
commenced  house-keeping  in 
metropolis ;  have  very  comfbi-table 
rooms  in  Surrey-street,  near  the 
Strand,  and  are  <]uit«  central  in 
position  ae  respects  the  whole  city.  I 
hHve  not  yet  felt  the  heart  of  a  strungei 
in  England.  I  was  conducted  from 
Chester  to  Shrewsbury  by  my  very 
cordial  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Davios, 
brothwof  John  Davies,  atMollinglon. 
From  Shrewsbury  I  had  to  Notting- 
ham the  company  of  a  young  brother 
Whalley,  a  relative  of  the  Davies 
■family.  From  Nottingham  to  Leices- 
ter I  had  the  company  of  sister 
Henrietta  Bakewell ;  and  from 
Leicester  to  London,  some  hundred 
miles,  is  the  only  joumCy  I  have 
taken  wholly  by  myself  &tim  Balti- 
more here.  Brother  Wallis,  of  Not- 
tingham, had  come  down  here  before 
me  to  make  arrangemente  for  oar 
pMaching— brother  Hen  shall  supply- 
ing liis  place  at  Nottingham.  I  was 
met  at  the  railroad  depot,  on  my 
arrival  here,  by  brother  Wallia,  by 
brother  John  Davies,  who  met  me  at 
Liverpool  on  landing,  and  a  relative 
of  his,  sister  Whalley,  of  London, 
mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
hoQBehoId,  who  has  moat  kindly  taken 
UB    under    her    special    providence. 
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Bother  Dai-ies  being  on  some  liusiiieRii 
at  Parliament,  we  enjoyed  his  com- 
pany for  several  days  afer  our  arrival. 
I  have  delivered  Ave  discoiuvea 
London  since  my  arrival,  of  whichr 
and  otlier  matters  here,  I  have  not 
room  to  go  into  details. 

Parliament  is  yet  in  session.  I 
have  been  much  gratified  in  several 
particulars.  I  have  been  very  cour- 
teously received  by  our  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Baucrofl,  through  Mr. 
Clay's  letter.  I  got,  through  him,  an 
introduction  to  the  House  of  Loi-d.". 
I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  spending 
an  evening  with'  our  Envoy,  and 
several  Ameiican  gentlemen,  at  his 
residence.  You  know  my  respect  for 
the  talents  and  learning  of  Lord 
Brougham.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  hearing  a  formal  speech  from  him 
on  my  first  introduction  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  just  such  a  radonal, 
ar^mentHtive,  and  substantial  speech 
ae  I  expected,  delivered  in  a  plnin, 
but  animated  style,  commanding, 
indeed,  the  mariced  attention  of  the 
House.  I  am  again  to  attend  the 
House  of  Lords  this  evening.  I  have 
also  an  introduction  to  the  House  of 
CommtHis,  but  cannot  yet  find  time 
to  visit  it.   My  love  to  all  the  ^nily. 

Affec^nately  your  fiither, 

A.  Caupbell. 


DISCIPLINE.— No.  I. 
HowEVBB  lightly  it  may  by  some 
he  regarded,  the  excommunication  of 
meml>cr  of  the  church  of  Christ  is, 
I  reality,  <me  of  the  most  solemn  and 
affecting  events  we  can  well  be  called 
to  consider.  Men  nttucli  disgrace  to 
the  mebiber  of  a  social  club,  who,  in 
his  misconduct,  is  expelled  from  the 
enjoyment  of  its  privileges  ;  and  the 
convict,  who,  unworthy  of  the  land 
which  gave  him  birth,  b  doomed  to 
be  exported  to  some  remote  and  wild 
region  of  the  universe,  where  his 
baseness  may  be  niatched  by  aworee 
barbarism,  receives  at  once  the  pity 
and  ccmtempt  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
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good; — but  the  excoramunicated 
Christian  often  walks  with  as  bold  i 
frODt,  as  uDCOwed  an  eye  and  unblush' 
ing  fiice,  as  though  do  stuin  had  spread 
upon  his  soul  and  polluted  the  temple 
of  the  Spirit.  The  reason  of  this  is 
found  in  the  religious  darkness  of 
society.  The  change,  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  relations  of  the  being, 
whom  they  recognise  as  the  same 
flesh  and  blood,  is  not  perceived. 
The  link  that  bound  him  to  the  throne 
of  Grod,  was  never  seen,  and  now  that 
it  is  severed  and  he  is  left  adrifl  upon 
an  ocean  where  ruin  is  inevitable,  he 
seems  to  ride  as  securely  and  ait  as 
calmly  as  before. 

Nor  do  Christians  seem  lo  feel  the 
solemn  import  of  this  sentence.  When 
the  thread  of  life  is  cut  and  we  stand 
as  mourners  around  the  sober  bier, 
the  cry  of  anguish  rises  amidst  our 
Mling  tears,  and  we  seem  to  realiiw 
that  a  loved  being  is  severed  from  us 
and  the  objects  once  dear  to  him. 
We  can  see  the  workings  of  disease, 
watch  the  slow  ravt^s  of  decline, 
and  dial  down  the  moment  when  the 
mysterious  union  of  body  and  spirit, 
which  constitutes  a  man,  b  broken 
for  ever  on  earth,  and  we  fear,  tremble, 
and  weep  through  the  progress  ;  bat 
we  are  too  carnal,  too  little  liited  up 
in  the  contemplation  of  things  spirit- 
ual, too  unpractised  in  the  high  gift 
of  looking  familiarly  at  the  unseen 
and  eternal,  to  watch  the  steps  of  a 
spirit's  fall,  to  see,  one  by  one,  the 
tendrils  of  a  Saviour's  love  torn  from 
it,  and  its  pure  essence  encroached 
upon  by  the  rank  and  rankling  para- 
sites of  sin,  till  it  sinks  into  the 
blackness  of  darkness  and  is  severed 
for  ever  from  God.  Were  our  vision 
clearer,  could  we  gaze  with  a  st«adier 
and  less  clouded  eye  upon  the  spirit- 
ual process  of  a  soul's  excision  from 
G«d,  and  see  him  in  the  dreadful 
lapse,  passing  &om  the  bright  and 
joyous  realms  of  day,  to  the  gloomy 
and  wailful  regions  of  eternal  night, 
and  hear,  through  all  the  bright  hosts 
of    the    pure,    that    appalling   cry. 


Falien !  Fallen!  FaUnn !  rising 
around  him — methinks  we  would 
regard  the  imhappy  snbject  of  disci- 
pline with  a  &r  different  interest,  and 
betfay  in  our  demeanor  towards  him 
a  feeling  widely  unlike  tliat  careless 
indifference  too  often  manifested,  and 
scarcely  reminds  even  the  apostate  of 
hisfaU. 

And  herein  is  a  great  error — an 
indication  of  au  unwholesome  state  of 
the  church.  Would  that  disciples 
could  see  it  1  'Tis  spiritual  darkness 
even  in 'the  temple  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
this  is  paradoxical ;  yet  it  is  true. 
We  need  reformation  here — reforma- 
tion in  the  views  and  feelings  which 
we  entertain  towards  the  unhappy 
subjects  of  church  discipline  ;  aJid  to 
reach  it  WC  must  turn  us  to  the  Word 
— look  away  from  the  earth,  purify 
our  hearts,  abstract  our  minds,  and 
ruse  ourselves  to  the  height  of  a  pure 
and  spiritnal  vision.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  we  be  enabled  properly 
lo  appreciate  the  import  of  a  sentence, 
and  bett«r  qualified  either  to  give  or 
receive  it,  for  its  main  consequences 
are  all  in  the  dnseen  worid,  and 
spiritual.  It  imposes  no  civil  dis- 
ability upon  any  one — it  inflicts  no 
corporeal  puoishment  upon  any  one, 
(that  is,  among  Prot«stanta) — and, 
unfortunately,  it  attaches,  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  world,  and  very  often 
in  that  of  Christians,  but  a  very  slight 
and  short-Hved  disgrace  to  its  subject. 
Its  bearings  and  consequences  are 
almost  whblly  spiritual,  and  are  only 
to  be  discerned  by  the  medium  of  the 
word,  and  with  on  eye  made  single 
or  achromatic  by  the  truth.  It  is  oSy 
thus  that  we  can  realize  the  solemn 
process  of  severing  the  apostate  from 
the  church,  and  delivering  him  over  to 
Satan. 

In  thus  presenting  to  the  readerafew 
general  remarks  upon  the  import  of  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  the 
general  want  there  i»  of  a  proper  spi- 
ritual discernment  of  its  consequences, 
have  taken  for  granted  several 
points,  which  some  indeed  havedenied 
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— to  wit,  that  tlvre  is  in  the  r.karch  I 
the  power  to  infiiet  fhi»  pwiis&mMit, 
and  that  it  m  a  solemn  duty  Testing 
upon  each  conffri^alion  to  ewicws  it 
for  itt  own  peace  and  good  order. 

The  injunction  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged," 
Matth.  vii.  I.  and  kindred  precepts, 
botit  by  Paul  and  JamCB,  are  coti- 
abved  by  some  into  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  all  judical,  and  conse- 
quently executive  power,  by  the 
church  ;  for  as  judgment  must  pre- 
cede execution,  where  there  is  no 
power  to  prononnce  the  sentence, 
there  >can  evidently  be  no  infliction  M 
the  p^ialty.  The  passages  referred 
to,  occur  in  Rom.  ii.  1  ;  xiv.  3—13  ; 
1  Cor.iy.3-5;  nnd Jamesiv.  11,  12, 
and  some  indude  the  parable  of  the 
Wheat  and  Tares,  recorded  in  the  1 3th 
ciiapter  of  Matthew.  Adverting  to 
these,  is  t,he  order  of  their  statement, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  inappli- 
cable to  the  case  we  are  conmdering, 
and  not  wily  were  not  designed  to 
gTve,  hut  really  do  not  furnish  ua 
with,  a  rule  for  c/mreA  action.  The 
precept  of  our  Saviour  was  given 
evidently  before  a  C/iristian  church 
was  ever  organized  ;  and  as  he  had 
not  as  yet  gathered  about  him  in  any 
very  defimte  form  an  eeclesia  or  as- 
sembly, we  can  scarcely  presume  that 
he  intended,  ao  early,  lo  g^ve,  even 
prospcetively,  ruleSforthe  govemmoit 
and  regulation  of  suCh  a  body,  after* 
wards  to  be  organized.  He  was 
evident^  addressing  the  disciples  as 
individuals,  and  not  as  an  otganized 
body,  and  giving  a  rule  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  feelings  and  practices 
towards  one  another,  in  their  usual 
social  intercourse.  It  does  not  say. 
Judge  not  a  brothfr  disciple ;  but 
the  precept  is  broad  and  imiversal — 
"  Judge  not"  any,  whether  friend 
foe,  disciple  or  idien. 

Bat  while  the  rule  is  universal 
to  its  application,  it  is  restricted  in 
scope.  It  applies  properly  lo  ( 
conduct  towards  all  men,  but  not 
reference  to  all  matters.     It  does  not 


prohibit  us  Irom  judf^g  in  all  cases, 
for  this  would  make  the  Saviour 
c<Hitradict  himself.  In  tlie  15th  verse 
of  this  same  chapter,  and  while 
addressing  the  same  audience,  he  says, 
"  Beware  of  false  prophets  whicli 
come  to  you  in  Hhoep's  clothing,  hut 
inwardly  they  are  raveniag  wolves. 
Ye  shall  ktiotc  them  by  their  ii-uits," 
Here  we  arc  required  to  exercise 
dur  judgment  in  deciding  upon  the 
character  of  deceivers.  The  injunc- 
tion, ihen,  "Judge  not,"  must  be 
understood  in  a  qualified  sense  ;  and 
when  viewed  in  fall  connexion  with 
other  scriptures,  can  be  made  to 
signify  notliing  more  than  a  precept 
against  "  evil  surmising,"  an  illiberal 
and  unwarranted  suspicion  uf  men's 
motives,  nnd  a  captious  aiid  unchari- 
table int^^retation  of  their  actions. 
The  clause  which  followB  evidently 
corroborates  thjs  view  of  the  precept  j 
for  the  consequences  of  the  judgmer 
against  which  the  Saviour  speaks,  tire 
only  such  as  flow  from  a  license  and 
indulgenceof  ihiskind.  Tliis  passage, 
then,  it  must  be  ccmceded,  was  not 
only  not  addressed  to  the  church,  as 
an  organized  body  ;  butevenif'ithad 
been,  cannot  be  construetl  to  mt 
the  kind  of  judgment  which  a  chm'ch 
is  called  upon  to  exercise.  It  is  freely 
granted,  indeed,  that  whether  ad- 
dressed to  a  church  or  not,  the  precept, 
when  prf^erly  interpreted,  is  one 
which  a  diurcli,  no  more  than  an 
individual  may  violate. 

When  we  examine  the  other  pas- 
sages in  their  context,  we  shall  find 
them  all,  in  a  measure,  subject  to 
similar  restrictions  to  the  one  on 
which  we  have  been  animadverting. 
The  2nd  of  Romans,  indeed,  is  not  a 
precept  agtunst  judging  at  all,  but  an 
ingenious  turn  of  the  Apostle,  an 
argumenlum  ad  haminem,  whereby  he 
proves  the  Gentile  inexcusable  upon 
the  score  of  ignorance,  for  in  judging 
another  he  shows  himself  acquainted 
with  the  guilt  of  actions  5  and  conse- 
quently, by  his  own  decision,  mnst  be 
condemned  himself,  when,  with  his 


eyes  open  to  their  tniB  nntiirft,  he  t^lilJ 
]jcrpPtratBs  tbem.  The  inexcnwible 
sin  in  mit  in  jiidgiii^j  anotlior,  but  in 
doinf;  the  ^n^  which  his  own  judg- 
ment has  decided,  in  the  caw  of  nno- 
ther,  to  be  ivrong,  Slighth-  ilifTerent 
\i  the  case  found  in  the  14th  of  Ho- 
mnnn,  where  the  Apostle  ib  reproving 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  forjudging 
one  another  in  nrntlera  of  npf'aim — 
fiir,  nays  he,  (verse  5)  "  One  man 
e«teemeth  (KitiNKi,  lhinki-t}i)  one  diiy 
more  holy  than  another :  another 
cstecmeth,  or  ihinkflk,  every  day 
alii-;"  and  in  reference  to  mattt^ra 
of  tlii9  kind,  he  continues,  verse  13, 
"  Let  us  not,  therefore,  judpe  one 
another  any  more."  We  would  by 
no  mcnns  attempt  to  weaken  the  force 
and  authority  of  this  injunction.  On 
the  contrary,  we  regift  that  it  has 
not  been  efficient  to  restnun  that  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  judgment  which 
has  made  opinions  iivreii/,  and  raised 
up  in  the  chdr  of  a  charity  which 
tliinketh  no  evU — whicli  suffers  long 
and  is  kind — a  bigotry  that  frowns 
npon  every  free  effort  of  the  mind, 
even  when  legitimately  exercised 
upon  the  word  of  God,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  schism,  and  sniites  to  silence 
the  (irst  whispers  for  reformation,  as 
blasphemy  against  il3  own  assumed 
infallibility. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  Ist  Corin- 
thians, we  have  the  Apostle  Paul  re- 
pudiating the  judfrmenl  of  his  Corin- 
thian brethren  concerning  him,  and 
claiming  for  himself  the  right  of  ex- 
emption till  the  Lord  como  ;  but  this, 
as  Dr.  Macnight  very  justly  Pays, 
"  is  one  of  those  general  expressions 
trf  which  there  ore  a  number  in  scrip- 
ture, which  must  be  limited  by  the 
snbject  to  which  they  are  applied." 
'ITio  context,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
sidered, before  we  can  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  the  Apnslle  denied 
the  judgment  of  the  Corinthians. 
From  the  preceding  chapters,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  false  teacher  had 
represented  the  Apostle  either  as  ig- 
norant or  unfaithful,  because'he  had 
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^^vcn  them  milk  only,  and  not  meat 
—had  tnirght  them  the  iirst  principles 
of  Christ  only,  and  not  the  moro  <iiffi- 
cultdoctrinesof  the  gospel.  Ami  thus 
amugned,  and  for  this  offence,  it 
seems  the  OorinthianH  were  dispoaed 
to  think  lightly  of  Pnul,  and  dii^can) 
him  from  their  confidence  as  n  spirit- 
ual instnietor.  This  wivt  deeply  dis- 
ti-essing  to  Paul,  and  led  him  to  n  re- 
monstr.mcc,  in  which  he  aims  to  phicc 
both  himntlf  tuid  his  catiso  towards' 
the  diwiples  at  Corinth  in  their  tnie  . 
light  After  denying  all  claim  to  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  on  the  authority  of 
Job  and  David,  proving  it  to  be  but 
vanity,  he  confiisses  himself  but  a 
,v(frw7n/ of  Christ  andasftfwnrrfofthe 
mysteries  of  God ;  andthatin  res]>ect 
to  these,  it  is  rer|uired  of  him  by  his 
master,  Christ,  tlint  he  he  faithful  in 
dis))ensing  them.  Yet  as  these  mys- 
teries had  been  specially  revealed  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  and  were  tlierefore 
best  known  1o  himself,  none  but  the 
Txird  and  his  own  conscience  could  . 
judge  of  his  faJthftilness  in  proclaim- 
ing them.  It  was  a  smitll  matter, 
therefore,  to  Paul,  that  ho  should  be 
condemned  by  human  judgment,  in  a 
case  where  the  unassisted  human  rea- 
son was  BO  vain  and  incompetent. 
He  feels  himself  in  the  relation  of  a 
superior,  acting  not  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  but  of  Christ — 
teaching  no  less<m  which  they  hud 
communicated  to  him,  but  which  he 
liad  received  directly  from  the  Lord 
— responrible  not  to  the  church  for 
his  faithfulness  in  preaching,  for  he 
was  not  commissioned  by  tliem,  nei- 
tlier  were  they,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  competent  to  judge,  for 
they  were  as  yet  properly  under  his 
tutelage — but  bound  unto  Christ,  to 
whom  alone  he  looked  for  wisdom 
and  authority  in  his  conrae.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  evidently  liigb  pre- 
sumption in  these  Corinthians  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  Paul,  who  was  act- 
ing as  the  Apostle  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  superior  relation  of  a  dispenser  of 
mysteries  to  the  world. 
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The  passage  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
Jamea,  verse  11,  nest  claims  our 
attention.  This  epbtle  was  adtlresscd 
to  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion 
— to  thorn  Jews  who,  from  the  times 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Cap- 
tinty,  had  been  sojourners  among 
the  Gentfles,  and  through  whom  God 
in  his  providence  bad  extended  some 
knowledge  of  his  being  and  attributes, 
even  to  the  lands  of  darkest  Paganism. 
Many  of  these — "  devout  men  of  every 
nation  under  heaven" — were  present 
at  Jecusalero  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  had  taken  with  them,  into  the 
lands  of  their  dispersion,  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  and  him  cmciiied. 
These  are  the  persons,  then,  the 
Apostle  is  addressing ;  and  in  the 
|iassage  before  us,  it  is  plain  tJiat, 
like  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount,  he  is 
speaking  to  them  2S  individuals,  nnd 
giving  them  a  precept  for  their  go- 
vernment in  refcreniMt  to  one  another. 
The  character  of  the  precept  is  also 
restricted  by  its  terms.  It  is  speaking 
against  a  brother,  contrary  to  the 
law.  The  ninth  commandment  saya, 
"Thou  shftlt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour  ;"  and  the  1 9th 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  16th  verse, 
thelawspeaketh  on  this  wise,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  thy  people  ;  neither 
shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of 
thy  neighbour  :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou 
shklt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine 
heart,"  Concurrent  with  this  is  the 
law  of  love,  as  more  fully  enforced  in 
the  Hew  Testament.  The  precept, 
then,  is  not  agiunst  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  church  authority,  but  that 
unlawful  judgment  assumed  i 
men's  motives  and  consciences,  which 
is  too  otWn  claimed  in  sectarian  as- 
sumptions,  and  which  cannot  be  toe 
forcibly  rebuked.  It  would  be  m 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  Mosait 
enactments  against  censorious  anij 
malicious  judging  in  the  law,  abro- 
gated all  judicial  authority  in  that 
dispensation,  as  that  the  passages  we 
have  been  considering  are  inconsistent 
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with  such  a  tribunal  in  the  Christian 
church. 

The  only  position  we  have  yet  to 
ex&raine  is  that  which  ibrdlies  itself 
behind  tlie  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
tares.  A  brief  examination  of  this 
shall  close  the  present  number.  It 
will  be  observed  that  there  aie  two 
sowers,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  deril 
— two  seeds,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  wheat  and  the  tares — but  only 
'/ne  field.  This  field  is  declared  to 
be,  not  the  chnreh,  but  the  worfiL 
Whatever,  tlierefore,  is  said  about  the 
eradication  of  the  tores,  is  applicable 
to  the  world,  but  not  to  the  church. 
It  does  not,  then,  touch  the  case  of 
church  discipline,  but  was  intended, 
in  ,the  series  of  parables  with  which 
it  is  found  connocted,  as  a  lesson  upon 
the  U^e  reiatitm  the  church,  while  in 
the  worid,  sustains  to  it.  There  was 
to  be  no  wiu'  of  extermination  w^e<l 
by  the  church  upon  tlieso:  tares,  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  j  they  were  to 
be  bomo  with  until  the  great  harrost, 
when  the  Lord  would  send  forth  his 
strong  reapers,  the  destroying  angels, 
and  theysliould  be  gathered  together 
and  bound  for  the  burning,  Eiery 
effort  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  the  sword,  by  the  strong  arm 
power,  and  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
of  the  nations  by  wars  of  conquest  o 
extermination,  has  been  a  violation 
of  this  principle ;  but  those  lawful 
and  laudable  exertions  wliich  indivi 
dual  congregations  or  churches  an 
making,  and  have  ever  made,  to 
maintain  their  purity,  and  preserve 
themselves  from  reproach,  come 
way  under  the  condemnation  of  this 
parable.  It  was  designed  to  regulate, 
not  the  conduct  of  the  church  towards 
its  members,  but  towards  the  world, 
a  part  of  which  they  are  themselves 
declared,  equally  with  the  tares,  to 
occupy. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the 
principal  passages  relied  upon  by 
thoBe  who  would  weaken  the  arm  of 
the  church  in  maintaining  its  o 
purity  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
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world,  and  attempted  to  shnw,  that 
while  tliey  do  impose  reRtrirrlinnx 
upon  a  licentious  and  nnbriJIed  use 
of  authority,  both  on  the  pMt  of 
inilii-iduals  and  diurches  in  the  exer- 
eise  of  a  censorious  and  illegal  jud^- 
nionE,  they  by  no  means  teach  the 
false  doctrine  of  no  judgment  at  all 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  specifi- 
cation of  partipulftT  inhibitJioQS,  leave 
the  inference,  that  in  other  matters, 
jud^ent  is  allowable. 

We  shall  attempt,  in  another  n 
ber,  to  show  that  impartial  and  prompt 
discipline  \9  among  the  most  solemn 
dudes  of  the  church,  and  enter  upon 
axi  inquiry  into  the  proper  method  of 
iwiininistering  it. 

\V.  K.  P. 


LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 
No.  Vill. 
Pakjs,  July  H  J847. 

Mt  REAK  CtARMDA — While  tra- 
dition and  poetry  a^ngn  to  Leieegter 
an  origin  older  thim  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ authentic  record  only  aesumee 
for  it  a  foundation  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  the  island  by  the  Ramaus. 
Antiquaries  derive  its  ancient  namo, 
/{ai/TF,  from  the  Celtic  Ma/k,  .  "  a 
cleared  epace,"  a  Latiniaed  form  of  a 
British  term.  It  paid  a  regular 
stipend  to  the  Roman  government 
while  possessed  by  its  eoldiery  and 
occi^piedas  aRuman  camp.  It  finally 
became  a  walled  town,  with  gates  and 
bulwarks,  a  seat  of  temples,  a  fonim, 
and  princely  dwellings,  with  tesselated 
pavements. 

As  early  as  658  a  ca^edral  and 
bishop's  palace  are  said  to  have  been 
fonnded  in  this  oity.  From  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
times  of  Edmund   Iron^des,    1016, 

id  during  the  Norman  oonc^uest  it 

ia  the  theatre  of  numerous  conflicts, 
of  triumphs,  and  defeats.    , 

An  Abbey  was  founded  here  in 
1137,  by  Robert  Boeau,  the  second 
Norman  Eari  of  Ldcester,     Assem- 


blicii  of  Barons  and  ParlinnieiitA  were 
hei-e  occasioniLlly  eorivened,  connected 
with  various  importjuit  cventH— .smli 
as  the  obtaining  of  Manna  Ciintiii,. 
and  the  framing  Blatiitcs  a^iMtui  the 
LulUu'ils  and  othu*  heretics,  down  to 
1414. — This,  too,  was  tlie  seat  of  the 
famoiu  "  Parliament  of  Buts,"  wear- 
ing staves  imd  bludgeons,  instead  of 
awords  and  weapona  of  war.  Here 
Richard  III.  Jiad  liis  last  sleup  on  the 
night  before  the  tktal  battle  of  Aug. 
22,  1485.  Here  Cardinal  Wols«y 
died  in  the  Abbey  in  1530.  Hera, 
in  155G,  Thomas  Moore  was  burnt  tt 
death  for  denying  that  the  bread  and 
wine  used  in  "  the  sncnunent,"  were 
the  real  body  and  blood  oH  Chriiit. 
Here,  too,  "  one  Mo^er  Cook"  wa* 
burned  for  being  a  witch,  not  lojjg 
after  the  unfortunate  Thomas  Moore ; , 
and  as  late  as  July,  1616,  nine  other 
poor  women  were  burned  imder  the : 
charge  of  witchcraft. 

Leicester  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
oftenvisitedbyEnglishKings.  Queer 
Anne,  consort  of  James  I.  Prince 
Henry,  Chariest,  visited  it- j  butfor 
these  visits,  the  last,  indeed,  being  a 
visitation,  it  paid  a  large  price  iii  the 
blood  of  its  citizens.  Puritanfem  wu 
every  where  active.  SiHue  «f  the 
Leicester  Puritans  led  jaek-ssses  be 
fore  the  altars  of  the  cUurchds  i 
ridicule  of  the  ordinance  of  bi^lisn . 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Many:  other  important  incident^ 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  are  rel 

the  details  of  the  history  of  this 
^■enerable  city,  of  which  1  cannot  now  [ 
speak  particularly. 

I  spent  three  dajti  in  Leicester,  birt 
being  mnch  fatigued  wtb  our  pn> 
tracted  meetings  in  Nottinghnm,'I 
was  able  to  deliver  but  two  lectures  1 
dui'ing  my  sojourn,  'fhey /were  botb 
heard  by  large  and  attentive  audito- 
ries, in  one  of  it«  most  spaeioae  balls. 
Meantime  I  was  curious  to  vbit  si 
ancient  odebrated  spots.  Amongst 
these  were  the  celebrated  Abbey  and 
beautiful  gardens  al»ove  alluded 
to,  made  more  interesting  to  me  by 
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the  death  o(  Curdinal  Wokey.  Thi 
^(Ateway  still  stands  through  which 
the  Cardioal  entered,  and  the  spot  of 
ground  at  the  door  of  the  lodge 
still  known  where  the  Cardintd  stood 
when  addroesing  the  Father  Abbot 
he  pmiotmcod  the  humiliating  con- 
fesidon,  "  Had  I  served  mj  God  with 
half  t)i«  zeal  I  have  servedmy  King, 
ho  would  not  thus  hA*e  deserted  my 
grey  hairs."  Shttlupere  tells  th 
story  thus — 

Alhil,  with  njy  nadii,  luT  Ulna  to  Leic^ater^ 
L«l)|'iliii  (he  AbUy.irikHsttunvngiul  Abbot, 


Tliui  died  Wolaey,  who,  from  being 
boiii  a  butcher's  son  at  Ipswich,  rose 
above  the  king  liimself,  in  glory — 
built  a  palace  at  Hampton  Court, 
with  a  hiill  the  proudest  in  England 
or  the  wcvld,  and  made  a  present  of 
it  lo  a  Kji%.  I  have  walked  through 
that  hall  and  palace,  and  stood  on  the 
«pot  on  which  the  Cardinal  confessed 
his  follies,  where,  in  three  days  aAor, 
at  eight  o'clock,  a-m.  November  29, 
1530,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ground  he  be^ed  in  "  Our  Lady's 
Chapel"  at  the  Abbey  ;  and,  while 
standing  there,  was  never  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  folly  of  human 
ambition.  I  remembered  his  splendid 
feast,  and  bis  270  beds  of  down,  pro- 
vided for  his  noble  and  royal  guests 
at  one  illustrious  banquet,  and  pictured 
to  myself  the  poor  old  man  begging 
a  burial  spot  from  an  old  Abbot,  de- 
serted and  persecuted  hy  his  king. 
Sic  transU  gloria  mundi. 

The  leafless  branches  of  the  old 
trees,  the  dense  masses  of  ivy  on  Uie 
decaying  turrets,  and  the  dilapidated 
ruins  all  around,  associating  with  the 
melancholy  reminiscences  of  the  fiillen 


Wolsey,  occasioned  trains  of  re  tlecljon 
which  may  l)e  iHore  easily  ima^pfied 
than  expressed.  The  words  of  Da^id 
occurring  led  me  into  a  more  pleasing 
field  of  tliought : — "  I  saw,"  says  ' 
"  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay 
tree  ;  yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo  he 
was  not  ;  yea,  I  sought  him,  l)ut  he 
could  not  be  found.  Mark  the  per- 
fect man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
l/u-  endtifthat  manispeace." 

From  the  Abbey  we  were  induced 
by  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Manning,  to 
extend  our  ride  to  Brodg^f  Ilall, 
erected  in  154G,  the  birth-place  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  some  six  miles  from 
Leicester.  This  is  a  sequestei-ed  spot 
of  great  interest  and  melancholy  asso- 
ciations. Here  are  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient grandeur  and  ningnificence, 
covering  a  large  space.  It  Ues  in  a 
valley  surrounded  with  hills,  studded 
with  ancient  oaks,  in  the  midst  of  a 
park  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  amidst  these  hills,  and  under 
the  splendid  cbesnut  trees  that  sur- 
round these  ruins,  that  Lady  Jane 
spent  her  sunny  evenings  in  reading 
Plato  as  embodied  in  his  Phaedo.  It 
was  here  that  Roger  Ascham,  the 
celebrated  scholar  and  royal  preceptor, 
found  her  communing  with  the  me- 
philosopher,  while  her  youth- 
ipanions  were  engaged  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the  neigh- 
bouring park  and  woodlands.  A  few 
years  afler  this  she  was  Queen  of 
England  for  ten  days  ;  but  at  the 
shrina  of  the  bloody  Mary's  ambition 
her  head  rolled  from  the  scaffold  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  oaks  all 
round  these  ivy-mantled  riiins,  are 
made  to  record  the  melancholy  tate 
by  their  singular  appearance,  having 
all  been  beheaded  by  an  iodignant 
tenantry,  to  whom  the  memory  of 
Lady  Jane  was  dearer  far  than  all 
the  o^B  of  !&radgato  Park.  Their 
broad  and  bushy  tops,  as  weeping 
willows  round  the  chapel  and  towers 
of  this  once  castellated  mansion,  pre- 
8«it  to  those  who  are  informed  of  the 
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eaose,  &  vety  pleaaing  thoogfa  mdan- 
chol;  tribute  to  thememorjof  a  lady 
of  refined  learnini^  and  mtuuters,  and 
of  an  unambidoua  and  oaaBsaniag 
mind. 

Among  the  ruins  remain  yot  parts 
of  two  towBTB  bmlded  of  brick,  iri^ 
coins  on  th«  angles;  and  cornice  monU- 
inga  of  soft  red  Bandstone.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  tbe  purpoie  for 
irhicb  the  different  portions  c^  this 
pile  were  erected.  It  tells  the  mehu- 
eholy  tale  of  departed  greatness,  and 
silently  bears  witness  to  the  ofi-for- 
gotten  and  neglected  troth — '-'  They 
boild  too  low,"  ioc  happiness  and 
glory,  "  who  build  beneath  the  skies." 

While  standing  on  the  rains,  and 
eating  a  luncheon,  I  could  count,  in 
^ht,  Borne  hundred  and  twenty  deer, 
fiBsturing  immediately  in  si^t  of  the 
chfqwl  where  lie  the  ashes  of  Henry, 
Loiii  Grey,  of  Grosl^,  We  saw  no 
faoman  b^g  bat  onreelvee  in  sight 
of  the  old  eastle.  In  the  decayed 
jdeasnre  grounds,  amidst  the  chesniit 
promenades,  I  saw  one  of  the  moat 
magnificent  wAite  thorns  I  have  ever 
observed.  Its  wide  spreading  top 
filled  a  circle  of  some  150  feet  in  cir- 
cumfisrence.  We  observed  two  or 
three  others  nearly  as  lai^  They 
must  have  been  centuries  old :  indeed 
they  would  eeem,  from  th^  position, 
to  hare  been  a  part  of  the  original 
plan  of  beautifying  tbe  grounds  ;  hut 
as  Iiady  Jane  was  beheaded  Febrnaiy 
12th,  1554,  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  planted  in  her  day.  But 
most  again  retura  from  this  pleanng 
excursion  to  Leicester. 

'Hiera  are  niaay  curionties 
Leicester  which  will  interest  erery 
antiquary  of  taste  ;  but  I  have  more 
interesdng  matters  on  hand,  and  ,wi]l 
only  note  a  Boman  pavement  and  a 
Roman  mile-stone  of  great  antiquity. 
Some  romantic  genius  makes  out 
Temple  of  Jenns  near  the  gate  of  the 
oM  city,  from  various  indications 
but  especially  from  a  moet  singularly 
beautiful  teeaelated  pavement,  found 
in  digging  a  cellar  in  1 830.     S 


ighteen  feet  of  it  were  laid  bare. 
We  dciecnded  into  it,  and  foand  it  a 
very  curious  wwk  indeed.  The  whole 
pavement  is  encloeed  with  doable 
Imrdera,  within  which  are  squares, 
(nrolefl,  oeUgonal  ioeiaa,  diamonds, 
ibliationa,  rari^atad  in  oidor,  and  of 
teaaalK  not  more  tfaaa  half  or  tiane 
qnarters  of  an  indb  eqnare,  plttced  in 
line  cement  npon  red  sand.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  thai  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Janus,  being  nearihe  gateof 
tiie  uicirat  city,  was  erected  here. 
Eleven  snob  pavements,  however, 
have  been  fonnd  in  that  ci^.* 

There  was  dog  up,  about  two  miles 
frcnn  LeiceetCT,  in  1771,  a  cylindrioat 
mile-stone,  three  and  a  half  feet  h^h, 
five  feet  seven  inches  in  circumfer«)ce. 
The  tetters  of  the  inscription  are 
rudely  cut  They  are— 
"  Imp.  C^EATt 

Ihvi  Trajan  Pabth  F  Div 
Trajan  Hamciait  Auo 
Pot  IV  Cob  III  a  Ratis." 
It  has  been  translated  by  some  person 
thus — "  To  the  Emperor  Cffisar  Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,  son  of  the  illustrious 
Trajan,  conqneror  of  Parthia,  and 
grandson  of  the  god-like  Nerva,  the 
Augustus,  the  chief  in  the  Pontificate. 
Having  been  endowed  with  the  tribo- 
nitian  powers  four  years,  and  in  his 
third  consulate.  From  the  Ratae  of 
tbe  Coritani,  three  miles."  This 
would  assign  to  it  some  year  between 
A.  i>.  117  and  138. 

But  I  found  matters  of  much  more 
interest  to  me  in  Leicester  than  these. 
This  was  tbe  City  of  Orey  and 
Robert  Hall,  two  Baptist  ministers 
of  illustrious  fame— the  one  for  his 
eloquence,  the  other  for  his  mission- 
ary zeal  and  labors.  They  both  were 
pastors  of  the  same  chnrch.  The 
commencement  of  this  chntch,  over 
which  presided  thrte  distinguished 
men,  is  singularly  interesting. 

Some  seventy  years  ago  five  poor 
obscure  journeymen  woolcardera  mi- 

•  1  n*r  ft  Tery  Bpl^ndid  lEpHiinrai,  u  la^n  a*  » 
Bll-it«i(,  in  Iks  Bridih  HnHwa  tia  oiIht  in, 
lo-tnd  in  London  in  digging  the  cellmr  imdaF  lu' 
Bulk  of  KngUnd. 


grftted  into  Leicester.  They  ibr  a 
time  went  abroad  to  wor^p  ;  but 
finally  concluded  to  form  e.  little 
sorae^  in  this  city,  imd  invited  some 
one  tA  preach  to  them.  They  struggled 
through  much  obecurity  and  difficulty, 
and  ultimately  made  a  fair  coBmenoe- 
metit  as  a  church.  They  obtaiaed 
help '  frouL  abroad,  and  finctUy  the 
shoemaker  Carey  became  thatr  [tafitor. 
This  Bhoemakcr,  by  gceal  zeal,  and 
labor,  and  atudy,  became  the  learned, 
and:  gi&ed,  aad  useful  Dt.  Carey, 
whose  fame  is  commenMirate  with 
Baptist  missiiHiary  labors.  Robert 
UflJl  auoceeded  him  after  hk  removal, 
and  occupied  the  pulpit  eighteen 
years.  I  walked  round  thia  twice 
patched  old  meeUog-houee — a  monu- 
ment of  old-&sbioned  Baptist  siih- 
plicity  in  their  daya  of  poverty  and 
consequent  humilit^y. 

All  mouths  are  full  of  the  fame  and 
zeal  and  labors  and  success  of  Carey. 
Of  the  fine  .Saxon,  pare,  chaste,  and 
beautiful  nritteo  sennona  of  Robert 
H^,  all  critics  apeak  with  approba- 
tion and  even  admiraticHi.  Of  his 
pulpit  eloquence  all  Uiat  have  heard 
him,  speak  in  unmeasured  strains  of 
eulogy  and  rapture.  Some  of  those 
who  sat  under  his  whole  ministry  in 
this  city,  during  eighteen  years,  and 
who  were  members  not  of  his  cliurch, 
but  of  his  congregation,  though  still 
unlwptized  and  unprofessing,  have 
held  me  in  profound  atl«ntion  while 
they  dilated  upcm  his  inimitable  power 
of  oratory.  They  have  been  chained, 
overwhelmed,  absorbed,  lost  in  his 
lights  aogetic  and  sublime  ;  sljll  were 
not  converted.  I  was  then  lad  to 
ask  why  Mr,  Hall  left  Leiceetor  and 
migrated  U>  Bristol.  They  could  not 
lefl^  save  that  he  deared  to  change 
his  field  of  labor  himsdf,  complaining 
tlwt  many  of  his  he^eers  were  going 
to  hell  and  ha  could  not  prevent  it. 
£loquei^t  and  powerful  preachers,  as 
the  world  c&Ua  thqm,  are  not  always 
successful  preachers.  They  are  too 
Sequent  to  be  useful.  We  have  still 
a  few  of  that  character  in  England, 
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as  well  as  in  America ;  yet  the  churdt, 
as  well  as  the  worid,  gl<»ie3  in  elo- 
quent preachers.  We  want  preachers 
eloquent  indeed  in  scripture  doetrim^ 
eloquent  in  argument,  eloqu^it  in 
exhortation,  eloquent  in  good  wOTks ; 
but  the  Irving  the  CfaalMters'a,  the 
Halls,  and  all  the  superlatives  of 
pulpit  oratoiy,  are  indeed  aeceptable 
to  those  who  love  the  theory  o£ 
Christianity  more  than  the  pracdce, 
the  style  of  the  preacher  more  than 
bis  doctrine,  tmd  his  leamiag  more 
than  his  piety. 

am  just  here  reminded  of  the 
tinker  John  Banyan,  on  two  accounts. 
Dr.  John  Owen  said,  or  else  my 
memory  is  at  fault,  that  be  would 
give  all  his  learning  (and  he  had  as 
much  of  it  as  any  man  of  hie  day)  for 
the  preaching  talents  of  John  Bunyfut 
I  am  also  reminded  of  that  truly  great 
from  being  shown  in  Leicester 
the  guard-house,  yet  standing  on  the 
wall,  in  which,  as  a  eoldi^  in  the 
wars  of  Cromwell,  he  kept  guard  in 
turn.  One  night  it  was  his  tarn  t« 
keep  guard  ;  but  some  meeting  or 
some  catue  calling  his  attentitm  away, 
he  promised  a  fellow  soldier,  should 
he  take  his  place  that  night,  he  would 
take  his  place  the  nest  His  com- 
panion consented.  But  a  ball  being 
fired  at  the  guard-house  by  some  <f 
the  enen^  during  the  night,  and  it 
happming  to  pass  between  the  logs, 
killed  the  substitute  ;  and  thus,  by  a 
kind  and  special  providence,  Bunyan's 
life  was  saved,  and  that  without  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  stipulated 
consideration. 
I, visited  the  new  Baptist  church 
Leicester.  It  is  a  large,  spacious, 
and  beautiful  affur.  It  b  well 
ctmstructed  for  serang  and  hearing. 
It  will  hold  some  fifteen  luuidred 
persons.  The  church  is  at  present 
und«'  the  pastoral  care  of  Elder 
Mjiraell,  a  gentleman  of  popular 
manners,  (^  good  declamatory  powers, 
of  much  policy  and  management. 
His  salary  is  the  lugest  in  the  king- 
dom among  the  Baptists,  being  four 


hundred  pounds  aUrling,  or  two 
thousand  doUare  par  anuniD.  He 
was  BO  polite  as  to  call  and  sec  meat 
iix.  Maimiiig'B,  but  it  was  neitlier 
oonveniaiit  f(v  him  to  hear  my  leotures 
iHir  to'cultivate  my  acquaintanoe.  In 
the  new  meating-hcFuse  there  staods 
oo  ike  right  o£  the  pulpit  a  monument 
to  Robert  H^l,  and  on  the  left  to 
Cace^.  The  cJiureh  reports  four 
humored  mambflra.  Thus  from  Jine 
wool-carders,  in  seventy  years,  have 
been  reared  €ve  churches  in  and 
around  Leicester.  But  the  house  is 
ttow  80  splendid,  aad  some  of  its 
membero  bo  rich,  that  I  do  not  tlunk 
the  present  four  Aundred  will  acoom- 
pliah  AS  mttch,  pro  rata,  in  the  next 
seventy  yearn,  as  iiMfiwjownfytiien 
bare  aooompli^ed  in  the  last  seventy. 

X  formad  a  very  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance with  Elder  Winks^  of  the 
GeneralBaptMt  denomination,  resident 
aS  Leicester  ;  as  aJso  with  one  of  the 
deacons  of  Robert  Hail's  church,  now 
under  ika  pastoral  care  of  Elder 
Muraell,  Both  heard  my  lectures  in 
Leicester  with  much  candor,  and 
lespresaed  a  cordial  coneurrence,widi 
^  that  thay  heard.  One  of  my 
lectures  was  on  the  theory  of  Cbristir 
.ani^ — the  other  on  the  practice, 
Eldar  Winks  is  one  of  the  editorial 
corps,  and  possesses  much  influence 
aiuongat  his  d^iominatiun. 

Uavingjust  returned  much  fatigued 
from  the  palace  of  the  Tuflleries,  and 
from  the  church  La  Magdalene, 
founded  by  Nap(^>n,  and  finished 
by  Louis  Philippe,  the  most  splendid 
in  the  world,  if  we  except  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  1  must  close  for  the  present. 

Having  spoken  some  fifieen  dis- 
courses in  Ixmdon,  at  seven  different 
places,  and  being  much  esbausted 
willi  so  much  labor,  I  fled  for  rest 
from  that  metropolis  to  this,  the  next 
in  population  and  magnificeno 
Europe.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  \f^  sea  and  land  from  London 
here  are  passed  over  in  some  twenty 
hours,  when  alt  things  happen  favor- 
ably-    In  my  voyage  here  there  was 


somedeten  tion,and  lam  already  tiredof 
being  astrangerand  alone  in  this  great 
metropolis.  I  will  tell  you  something 
of  London  and  my  labors  there  iu  my 
next  Meantime  I  aigh  ftnr  repose, 
and  often  think  of  the  hills  around 
Bethany,  and  the  enviable  lot  of  those 
I  left  behind  mo,  compared  wiiii  that 
d'the  millions  Uirough  which  I  am 
passing  in  this  Old  World  of  palaces 
and  hovels,  of  princes  and  be^ats, 
of  exuberant  wealth  and  cheerless 
poverty.  May  the  I,ord  in.  his  mercy 
watch  over  the  des^ny  of  your  native 
country,  and  long  preserve  it  from 
the  vices  and  follies  which  have 
entajkd  on  France,  on  EoAJand,  lOn 
Europe,  an  inheritance  of  miseries 
apd  misfortunes  from  which  n>pither 
the  wisdom  of  politicians  nor  the 
benevolence  of  Christians  can  rescue 
them  for  generalJons  to  come. 

With  my  Christian  salutation  to 
all    the   brethren  and  sisters  iu.the 
church  ftt  Bethany,  I  reratun,  as  ever, 
most  affectionately,  your  thther,-. 
A.  Cahpbeli.. 

P.  S,  Letl«rs  to  your  mother  and 
other  members  of  my  fitmily,  will,  I 
hope,  safely  acconqiany  this. 


ADDRESS  BY  JAS.  SHANNON, 

PRESII>KNT  OF  BACON  COLLEGE, 
KENT  DC  KT. 

[Whether  ve  conaider  tbe  per^picuitj  of.the 
Dtjle,  ihe  force  of  the  raunDinf',  or  tbc 
soundnpoa  of  the  tieiri  expressed  in  this 
flicellcnc  *ddre»n,  it  l»  worthj  of  the  t^ 
tentFTe  penjml  of  the  frienda  of  reform  in 
general,  *ad  aBpeoitllf  of  the  trieiidiaf 
educttioD  in  psnicular.] 
Frienda  and  Brttkren— 

I  ut  happy  that  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  meet  you  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  and  to  present  you  with  a 
few  thoughts  on  education — a  subject 
which  all  enlightened  minds  admit  to 
be  one  of  paramount  importance. 

To  give  a  correct  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  education  ?  requires 
at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  to  be  educated,  and  of  the 
object  which  that  education  is  de»gn- 


ed  to  promote.  So  &r  ae  we  are  con- 
cerned at  present,  the  subject  to  be 
educated  is  man  ;  and  however  va- 
rious may  be  the  intennediate  and 
minor  objects,  the  grand  and  ultimate 
design  is  man's  happiness. 

But  what  is  man  ?  Here  ie  pre- 
sented to  view  an  unbounded  field,  in 
which  the  loftiest  created  intellect, 
hnman  or  angelic,  might  expatiatetbr 
ages,  absorbed  in  constant  admiration 
by  the  ceaseless  discoveries  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  evinced  in  organizing 
man  so  as  to  qaalify  him  for  his  hi^ 
Station  in  the  imiverse,  as  creation's 
Ibrd,  the  heir  of  all  things. 

Our  time,  however,  as  well  as  the 
occasion,  prohibits  usiVora  doing  more 
than  to  t^e  a  passing  glance  at  the 
general  outlines  of  this  field  ;  or,  to 
drop  the  figure,  at  t^e  leat^ng  features 
of  man's  oi^nizadon. 

The  most  hasty  glance  iS  sufficient 
to  show  that  man  possesses  physiuaJ, 
int«Uectnal,  and  moral  facultleB,  all 
of  which  are  necessary,  and  in  their 
resfiective  spheres  equally  necessary 
to  the  perfection  and  fefieity  of  his 
being.  The  physical,  or  purely  ani- 
mal faculties,  unite  him  immeihately 
with  earthly  objects.  The  moral  and 
religious  faculties  fit  him  f(v  the  higher 
dutjes  and  enjoyments  of  social  life  ; 
but  are  mainly  designed  to  prepare 
him  for  a  future  and  better  state  of 
existence.  The  intelTectnal  powers 
are  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  animal  and  moral  Acuities,  so  as 
to  conduct  them  saMy  and  wisely  to 
their  appropriate  exercise  and  gratifi- 
cation. 

Now,  in  the  education  of  human 
beings,  it  is  requisite  fhat  each  faculty, 
and  cliiss  of  faculties,  be  developed 
according  to  its"  true  nature  and  rela- 
tive importance, 

■  ITie  animal  faculfies  must  be  deve- 
loped in  baMony  'with  their  true 
d^ign,  so  as  'to  ensure  a  good'  physical 
constitution;  in  which  no  part  may  be 
defective,  and  none  b6  trained  to  an 
ipiWper  or  excessive  activity. 

The   moral   sentiments    must    be 


trained  so  as  to  control  the  animal 
propensities,  and  impel  the  man  to  a 
&ithful  performance  of  bis  highest 
duties  as  a  moral,  tntelligeM,  and 
social  being — to  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  "whatsoever  things ' 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report." 

The  intellect  must  be  educated  Bo 
as  to  develcpe  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  fiicuitieS,  that  the  feefing^ 
which  are  a/l  blind  impnhet,  may 
thus  be  fhmished  with  a  competent 
guide  in  the  path  of  truth,  duty,  and 
lasting  enjoyment. 

As  r^iards  physical  education,  it 
is  well  that  Nature  has  taken  the 
work,  in  a  good  degree,  into  her  own 
hands.  Like  a  kind  mother,  provident 
for  the  best  interest  of  her  oflTsprin^ 
she  has  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  children  an  almost  irrepressible 
desire  ior  muscular  activity,  whi^ 
all  the  sage  fijily  of  fiishlonable,  but 
misguided  parents  cannot  wbolly 
subdue. 

Children,  then,  if  permitted  M  do 
so,  will  in  general  be  found  sufficiently 
disposed  to  take  as  much  elernee  ae 
is  necessary  to  develope  (h«  pfaysied 
system  ajid  impart  a  good  constitution. 
Hence,  nearly  all  that  b  requisite  f<M- 
parents  and  nurses,  on  whom  tills 
part  of  education  devolves  almost 
exclusively,  is  to  preserve  their  tender 
cha^  from  such  ©xercise  of  Aeir 
physical  powers  as  Is  dangetous, 
excessive,  or  otherwise  improper.  It 
will  very  rarely  be  Deceseaiy  to 
stimulate  yvuth  to  a  greater  eMrtion 
of  the  physical  powers  than  ihey  will 
hb  disp<Med  to  make,  tmder  the 
promptings  of  natural  Impulsd, '  if 
they  are  not  improperiy  restricted. 

However,  should  cases  occur  in 
which  youtJi  might  not  be  ifisposed 
to '  take  the'  necessary  amoont  of 
phygical  esercise,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  to  whoSe  charge 
they  are  entrusted,  that  the  condition 
of  the'mind  is  identified  with  that  of 
the  body ;  and,  consequentiy,  that 
unless  they  induce  or  compel  the 
objects  of  their  care  to  exert  thrir 
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physical  powers,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  of 
bodily  health  and  mental  vigor.  The 
Baying  of  the  oM  Roman,  "  Mvm 
sano  I'a  eorpore  aano" — a  socnd 
HIND  IN  A  SOUND  BODY — contains  an 
amount  of  practical  wisdom  altogether 
worthy  of  a  more  advanced  age  than 
that  in  which  he  lived.  Let  the 
visionary  theorist  say  what  he  please 
to  the  contrary,  cmteris  paribus,  the 
vigor  of  the  mind  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  physical  system. 

But  tiiough  volumes  replete  with 
matter  .vastly  important  and  int«reHt' 
ing  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
df  physical  education,  to  enlarge  on 
this  point  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  education  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  focnlties  is 
that  with  which,  at  present,  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned. 

On  the  subject  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten, and  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  prev^s  to  the  present  day. 
With  many,  if  I  mislalie  not,  it  is  a 
fevorite  sentiment  tliatchildicn  shonld 
be  educated  ratunly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  those  departments  of  knowledge  in 
which  they  are  by  nature  fitted  to 
excel. 

That  this  sentiment,  by  far  too 
popular,  is  altogether  errtmeous,  and 
of  a  tendency  mischievous  in  the  ex- 
treme, I  hesitate  not  to  afGrm.  What 
would  be  thoughtof  a  man  who  should 
take  no  care  of  his  lungs,  and  assign 
as  the  reason,  that  by  nature  they 
were  weak,  and  predisposed  to  con- 
sumption ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  lavish  in  his  attention  to  oUier 
parts  of  the  system  naturally  vigo- 
rous ?  What  would  you  think  of  a 
mother  who  expended  all  h^r  care  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  health  and 
strengtii  of  those  children  that  were 
by  nature  strong  and  healthy,  and  who 
meanwhile,  utterly  neglected  such 
were  feeble,  and  consequently  stood 
more  in  need  of  the  kind  attention 
and  assiduities  of  a  parent  F  Would 
not  such  conduct  be  universally  pro- 


nounced insane  and  monstreus  P  And 
yet  to  my  mind  it  appears  not  a  whit 
more  unnataral  and  absurd,  Aaa  to 
devot«  all  our  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  faculties  in  our  chiWren 
which  are  naturally  strong,  to  the  en- 
tire neglect  of  such  na  are  weak.  A 
course  of  conduct  directly  opposite  to 
this  is  that  which  nature  would  dic- 
tate, and  reason  sanction. 

But  I  have  still  a  stronger  objection 
to  this  unnatural  course.  Its  ten- 
dency is  extremely  nrischievouB.  ITiat 
character  is  the  most  perfect  in  which 
all  the  faculties,  whether  physical,  iri- 
tellectual,  or  moral,  are  developed 
harmoniously  and  in  due  proportion. 
Every  deviation  irom  this  Wanee 
and  harmony  of  flU  the  faculties  isa 
blemish,  and  tends  directly  either  to 
partial  idiocy  or  partial  madness. 
Hence  it  will  be  found  that  meniaee, 
among  the  educated,  eonrist  chiefly 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  oi  &  few  prmitin'^nt 
orffans,  whilst  the  others  have  been 
mainly  neglected.  Dr.  ConoBy  «tate8 
that  in  tiie  Bicetre,  "  maoiaeB  of  ihe 
more  educated  classes  consist  alra^ost 
entirely  of  priests,  artists,  paiDtera, 
sculptors,  poets,  and  mu^daus — 
while  no  instance,  it  is  said,  occm«  lit 
the  disease  in  naturalists,  physicians, 
geometricians,  or  chemists." 

Now,  when  we  add  to  flie  foregoing 
conriderations  the  well-established 
truth  of  the  hereditary  tratismisMon 
of  qualities,  we  will  see  that  the  co 
in  question  is  well  calcnlated  to  pro- 
duce, at  least  in  a  few  generations,  s 
race  of  idiots  and  maniacs;  A  prac. 
tice  so  absurd  in  itself,  and  so  nris- 
chievous  in  its  tendency,  never  could 
have  obtained  currencyamongratiMRtl 
beings,  had  they  not  been  immersed 
in  gross  ignorance  in  relation  tt 
tme  philosophy  of  mind,  and  its  ma- 
mfeslations,  as  connected  with  mate- 
rial organs. 

The  Creator  has  given  to  man  no 
redundant  &culty — none  that  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  his 
naturei,  and  to  the  attainment  <rf  Us 


lugkestjdignit/andei^ojitient  Hepce 
wbea  frmn  aaj  cauM  wtuUever,  the 

variouB  powers  is  destroyed,  the  de-- 
fivsu^  is  increased  etill  more  hy 
strengthening  those  tkculties  whidt 
■Klatiyely  ace  alreiMl/  too  strong  and 
Q«glactiag  to  cultiyate  those  that  are 
w^tk.  On  llutt  point  Ume  wiU  not 
permit  me  to.  enlarge. 

Xhe  de^icu  of  edjucatiou  may  he 
regarded  as  two-fold  ; — 

J>\rs/,  aad  fnami}/,  ta  devek^  and 
nrengtheii  the  faculties,  educated,  so 
that  the  iodividual  may  thereby  be 
prepared  to  think  And  act  for  himself. 

a^coniH^,  to  store  the  memory  with 
useful  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  ai^Ucatjan  in  the  busineae 

Ofli&L 

The  latter  object  seeipa  to  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  main,  if  not 
the  only,  business  of  educatkia.  The 
formec,  hovever,  is  by.  iar  the  most 
itapwlimt.  We  may  suppose  a  man 
to  bair^  treasured  up  in  the  store- 
house of  meOMoy  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  and  yet  be  in  a  high 
d^ree  uneducated.  He  may  neither 
be  able  to  form  correct  opinions  of 
his  own,  QQF  to  turn  to  any  valuable 
account  the  borrowed  opinions  of 
olh>er  men.  In  short,  be  may  be  one 
who,  in  common  phrase,  possesses 
U  tfverjf  tense  but  common  sense," 
^Lacking  this,  he  is  comparatively  of 
liUie  use  in  »>dcty ;  ajid  altboufh 
he  may  be  regarded  by  the  untlii^- 
ing  multitude  as  possessing  a  good 
leducdtioi^  by  the  wise  he  must  ever 
be  viewed  as  in  reality  badly  edu- 
eMed.    ' 

A  Mor^  of  knowledge  is  unquea- 
tMmaUy  good,  if  the  possessor  can 
'nsJce  it  valuable  by  turning  it  to 
good  account.  £at  the  well-balanced 
and  thoroughly  disciplined  mind, 
.«>bi<)h  oao  {ana  correct  opinions  "f 
its  own,  and  discern  clearly  between 
what  >B  trus  and  false  in  the  opmions 
ef  ^hwA- is  undoubtedly  far  bett«r. 
,  To  StreitKlbes  the  .  mind,  then, 
lakopfld^  \lfh  fii»  j>rma^,  ^u/A  to  store 
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itwith  useful  knowledge  theSPCiMU&if^' 
ob/ecl  of,  intellectual  education  ;  a 
due  regard  meanwhile  being  had  to 
the  preservation  of  a  proper  balance 
throughout  the  system,  Ay  laboring 
MOST  lo  stfenslkvn  thnse  Jacullies 
that  HOST  NKEU  lo  be  strengthened. 

With  respect  to  the  parrfcular  sub- 
jects of  study  that  si  x 
in  a  hberal  course  ol  i- 
cation,  there  is  amon  is 
general  an  agreemer  i- 
sonably  be  antloipab  ly 
of  laoguagea  (especis  h, 
Greek,  and  Ijttin^  is 
branches  of  Mathei  al 
Philosophy,  and  Chei  f, 
Bhetoric,  and  Belles  1  al 
and  Moral  Philosophy  of 
Christiani^,  Conatiti  id 
Political  Economy,  o  of 
Wealth,  are  veiy  goi  !d 
as  worthy  of  a  proi  in 
American  Colleges.  The  circum- 
stances of  a  student  may  sometimes 
render  it  expedient,  or  even  neces- 
sary, lo  omit  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  branches.  But  the  favored 
youUi  who  baa  it  in  his  power  to 
receive  a  full  and  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  them  all,  is  greatly  to 
blame,  i^  through  sloth,  caprice,  or 
prejudice,  he  neglects  to  improve  the 
golden  opportunity. 

With  a  certiun  class,  however,  it 
has  become  fashionable  to  decry  the 
study  of  Latin  aad,  Greek,  as  unim- 
portant, and  to  represent  the  time 
thus  occupied  as  little  better  than 
thrown  away.  perh^>s  we  would 
not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  these 
will  generally,  if  not  always,  be  found 
to  consist  of  such  as  are  either  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  language^  and  who 
therefore  affect  to  demise  an  advan- 
tage which  they  do  nol  possess ;  or 
such  as  have  got  but  a  smattering  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  which,  though  it 
may  have  puffed  up  their  vanity,  has 
neither  capacitated  them  for  appre- 
ciating the  varied  excellencies  of  these 
deUghtful  tongues,  nor  for  judging 
Ct>rreot|ly  on  the  subject  of  their  im- 


portance.  Gertmn  it  is,  tbat  a  pro- 
fonnd  classical  seholar  >riU  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  found  to  advocate  tnch  a 


Neither  taj  time,  nor  the  plan  of 
this  address,  will  permit  me  to  go 
into  a  lengAened  discnsslon  of  this 
qnefrtion.  I  will  mention,  however, 
in  a  brief  way,  a  few  reasons  why  I 
am  decidedly  faTtn^ble  to  the  atudy 
of  the  ancient  classics,  and  of  Greek 
in  particular : — 

Ist  Language  is  bnt  the  vehicle  of 
thought.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
studying  the  language  of  any  people, 
we  are  femiliarizing  ourselves  with 
the  varied  operations  of  thdr  minds ; 
and,  in  re^ity,  thongh  perhnps  we 
may  not  he  conscious  of  it,  exploring 
the  labyrinths  of  McntiU  Philosophy 
in  s  practicfJ  and  efficient  wi^. 

2nd.  The  very  labor  and  time  ex.' 
pended  in  acquiring  a  fliorough  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  bealthtnl 
and  invigorating  discipline  which  it 
gives  to  the  reflective  faculties.  It  is 
a  truth  well  attested  by  experience, 
that  the  mind  is  strengthened  by  ex- 
ercise as  well  as  the  body. 

But,  ssf  the  opposite  party,  there 
ishattmeorffon — viz.  that  of  language, 
improved  by  this  study. 

Were  the  clasncs  to  be  lecuned,  as 
a  parrot  might  learn  them,  the  objec- 
tion would  be  valid.  But,  be  il  re- 
member^  that  it  would  lie  with 
equal  weight  against  any  other  stndy 
attended  to  in  the  same  way.  Whereas 
it  is  impossible  to  study  Lstln  and 
Greek;  as  tbey  ought  to  be  studied, 
without  a  most  healthful  and  invigo- 
rating exercise  of  the  rofleotiTe  facul- 
ties. I  speak  from  experience  what 
I  know. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact,  which 
may  be  generally  observed,  that  per- 
sons whose  minds  have  been  discip- 
lined hf  a  thorough  stndy  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  can  almost  invariably 
outstrip,  in  any  other  department  of 
literature  requiring  the  exercise  of 
reflection,  those  who  possess  equ^ 


native  talent,  but  nnaided  by  such 
preparatory  discif^ne.  Were  there 
no  other  advantage,  then,  resnlting 
frmn  the  9tnij  of  the  a>«iant  olasnes, 
than  thai  which  ora»ist«  in  expan^ag 
and  invigorating  the  mind,  and  thas 
preparing  it  to  act  with  sMre  energy 
and  effect  on  other  matters— Ais  ad- 
vanti^  tUone  should  be  Bvffieisnt  U 
secoreto  this  study  a  favorable  regs>d, 
and  to  secure  it  from  the  eontetniM 
with  which  it  is  wmetines  treated  by 
inconsiderate  opposets. 

3rd.  I'he  L^n  is  a  promment  ba- 
sis of  the  Engii^  f^nch,  Portu- 
guese, and  ll^ian  languages.  It ' 
therefore,  of  gi>eat  advantage  -in  t 
quiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  latt 
or  any  of  these,  whether  as  regards 
the  orthography,  signiflcatio]),  or  ■Hi- 
gin  of  the  turn.  In  law,  mcdicim^ 
and  general  lit^^tnre,  toi^  its  imports- 
ance  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.' ' 

4th.  A  familiar  acquaintBuccwilfa 
the  Greek  language  is  of  great  aee-ia 
almost  every  department  of  «ei 
andlitemture.  In  Natural  PhikiMp^ 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  MniuM' 
logy.  Zoology,  EnttwK^gy,  AtiRtathy, 
Ac.  &c  a  very  lai^  proportion' «f 
the  scientific  terms  are  bcnvowei 
from  die  Greek.  The  Gre^  scbolBr, 
therefore,  in  this  respeot,  possessea  a 
very  decided  and  impwtant  advm^ 
tt^e  ;  insemocl*  as  t^  modem  neiHeDt 
elature  of  the  sciences  is  wisety  earn* 
structed,  so  diat  the  name'  of  each 
object  is  an  index  to  iu  kaiutg  prt- 
perlitv.  With  me,  at  least,  it  is  vciy 
questionable  whether  a  perscai-wlio 
deeired  to  take  a  gatersl  eouise  of 
Bcienliflc  uody,  would  not  be  a  gainOi 
even  in  point  of  time,  by  spAndwg,  at 
tte  ontset,  tw^ve  mondis  m  diligent 
study  of  the  Gi<eek  langnage.  I'he 
time  so  spent  would  perhaps  be  moft 
thMt  compensated  byincreased  facili- 
ties  for  acquiring  tmd  retaimng  Bt^> 
entifio  knowledge  thitiughoDt  th* 
balance  of  hiv  course. 

Ath.  Tlie  &ct  that,  the  New 
Testament  was  originaily  writt»  i« 
(be -Greek  laagnage.givealta  valae 


tliat  is  inoidotdaUe,  Mtd  br  b^tmd 
aU  finite  C(mci!i>tioB. 

Ewey  Art,  sdieBce,  occiipatiMi,  or 
obj«et,  'wkedter  nMnUl  or  cerporeftl, 


its  <  cupaeiLj,  HufipoBed  «r  rettl,  to 
exemfM  fran  nHswy  and  uaput 
ea^ytaaoL  llie  New  TestMaaat 
oenlains.th*  edence  of  mlvalion — /An 
Qt^-perject  aotuner,  whicb  eao  6«our« 
oomplatalv,  and  in  fuU  meaeure,  that 
whioU  iuiiarts  value  to  evvaj  tlung 
else  held  in  estimation  atnon;;  loen. 
Now,  if  a  more  fwr&L't  kiraMedge  of 
Meolianios,  -AgriuiiMrcv  Ctiwiiatry, 
An&toiuy,  Mediuinu,  or  uAy  thui^  else 
that  18  regarded  as  v^-j  imporbiBt, 
aouldbeobtouied  through  the  insdiuai 
<rf  iiireek  iktai  in  Mty  otbar  way,  that 
Bian  ^Ktuld  be  ooasiderad  inourablj 
iBiBiie,  who  .would  deliberately  afilraa 
thaA  tix  lun«.«p«nt  in  acquiring  tlie 
Greek  lai^oage  -  was  ailher  wholly 
tbrowni  SMBy,  or,  at  leant,  axpen4ed 
to  littiepurpoee.  I  might  ratbar  eay, 
that  we  shanld  never  meet  witb  a 
■ad  as  V> 


^  this  ceepeetalona  the  kitonledge 
«f  Giraek  i»  t^  T«at  importiuice  ;  an  it 
do«ft  mofit  nndotrirtedly  furnish  ua 
with  helps,  which  can  be  obtained  no 
where  else,  for  learning  more  perfectly 
that  aaenoe  which  nan  secure  to  ila 
poflMesora^  in  in&nita  and  everlasting 
perfeotioi],  the  "  the  end  and  aim"  of 
tbeir  being,  the  ol^ect  of  univeraal 
denre  and  pursuit. 

I  do  believe  that -the  da^  is  not  &r 
distant  when  chtihfa«n  gaBerally  wiU 
be  taught  (ireek,  no  matter  what 
otbeo'  part  of  their  edncatdtm  be 
Defected,  tliat  thej  may  be  able  to 
leara  the  scaence  of  life  and.  salvation 
m  the  ongiiu^  and  not  merely  in  the 
ptgea  of  a  tranalalioD^ 

fiedbre  qnttting  tht»  })oint  I  nvtild 
adreptt*  a  coounon  error,  as  I  think, 
in  the  cuixenl  and  ooncsa  of  education. 
It  consists  in  devoting  so  much  more 
time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  Latin 
than  that  of  Greek.  Let  me  not, 
hnwevMV  be  andecatood  aa  disposed 


to  undervalue,  the  Ijatiik  On  the 
contntryi  iti  uy  estimatiiJii  it  might 
be  sUulied  much  uiure  th(«aughly 
than  it  is.  But  I  hesitate  n«t  to  ex- 
press it  MS  my  decided  xqiinion,  that 
tb«  Greek  is  a  siiptciiur  language — 
superktrin  pointot'iatriuHo  excellence 
and  {Wttutical  nimty.  It  corretpondf 
more  nearly ia  idiom  and  stniotars  with 
the  Kn^^li,  thaa  doe«  the  Ltttin>  It 
ia  for  tins  owt^  as  well  as  fur  othora, 
easily  acquired,  and,  thweii»e,  youtJi 
should  be^  tlteir  ^tudy  of  uucient 
Utngimgcswitb  Greek,  and  atterwude 
take  up  tlie  Latin. 

With  rttgiird  to  the  viuious  other 
branches  of  study  t^tumeratBd  ubov^ 
it  con  hardly  be  dflemed  necessary, 
or  even  expedient,  lor  me  to  detols 
you  with  even  a  passing  argwnwit  in 
thfir  favor.  Th^  are  all  <f  acknow- 
ledged importauce,  both  in.iespeot-lo 
tlie  knowledge  wluch  they  impein,  and 
the  healthful  audiovigoruting  discipT* 
Ime  which  they  fuinifh  Eo  th«  mauial 
Acuities.  I 

But,  let  the  sut^ects  of  study  he 
what  they  may,  they  should  imi^iar 
bly.  be  studied  and  lauglit  in  sueh  a 
manner  as  to  compel  the  pupil  to 
think  for  himself,  and  exercise  Ids 
reflective  laculUes  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

I  can  conoeive  of  no  plan  bolter 
calculated  to  de/tat  the  true,  object  of 
Kducation,  than  that  of  text-books, 

WITH  COPIOUS  WHITI^M  tjtJESTlONS, 

so  irauied  os  to  make  the  study  a  mbre 
exerdse  of  tbe  memory.  Those  are 
imdoubtedly  the  best  educated,  as  far 
as  the  intellectual  powers  ai'e  con- 
cerned, whose  minds  havn  been  moat 
thoroughly  disciplined  to  self-depen- 
denoe  and  close-thinking; 

Still,  however,  when  we  have  car- 
ried education,  with  reference  to  in- 
flect, to  tiie  furthest  v«ige  of  perfec- 
tion, if  we  stop,  here,  we  have  neg- 
lected that  which  is  most  important, 
and  wittkont  which  nothing  1^  be«i 
done  to  any  valuaUe  purpose.  Did 
man  possess  no  higher  faculties  than 
those  of  intellect,  be  .would  be  at  b^st 
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bat  a  reasoning  brute  ;  mid  tile  edu- 
cation  of  his  iotellectuat  powera  would 
only  capacitate  biin  to  be  mora  exten- 
nively  miscbievoua  to  the  human  race. 
How  appidling  the  spcetnele  to  all 
benevolent  minds,  to  behold  lions  aad 
ti^Ts  endowed  with  the  god>like  ia- 
tolleot  of  edncated  man  I  How  fear- 
fill  the  raragts  that  would  naturally 
eiwoe  1  And  jet,  it  is  most  obvious, 
that  those  ravages  wuold  not  be 
worse,  nor  the  deeolaljons  more  fear- 
ful, in  the  grovelling  attitade  of  the 
brute,  than  if  that  attitude  were  ex- 
changed for  man'a  erect  and  aoble 
form.  The  education  of  intellect, 
then,  maj  prove  a  cnrse  raUier  dian 
a  blessing,  both  to  the  possessor  and 
to  mankind  in  general. 

Noria  this  assertion  ansupported 
hy  many  lamentable  examples.  Noed 
I  reter  to  N^xdeon,  the  greatest 
scourge  and  curse,  perh^is,  that  hea- 
ven in  anger  ever  sent  chi  the  human 
race  !  Need  I  refer  you  to  Byron, 
"  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious 
sou]  t" 


e  through  leuDing  nod  thrDq^  fkncf  took 

'aiafi'sdrnd  moaut^ut ;  nat  •DDfdtndwoni, 
rheljnm  (bs  lunli  bid  Iibond  np ; 
Kt^mahirddf  hokvealf  pbinugvUTi 


)r  (hint.  becBDM  ihvrfl  in 


Ah  RDDifl  ilLguidea  buk,  wdL-bnilt  mud  ul 


^  cot  (rata  t)u  ijQpmlhiflA  nf  lifft, 
.  cut  uhon  tTf3ia  plejuBren  boiataroa* 
udefinE,  weary.  wi>Tn,  nnd  wTEtchnd 


A  gUauf  mUeriiH*  «<  iljing  Uiiogh^ , 

Repinad.  and  grotiwd.  and  wLLbend  fruia  the  twrth. 

That  nut  in  mtonl  or  iHinBl  WMlIh. 
Wm  tHHMokVpHH,  or  gnadnr  (gud." 

Who,  that  is  not  ntt^y  bweft  «f 
ranson,  would  chooee  to  live  the  life^ 
Mid  die  the  deMh  of  N»pol«or 
Lord  ByrcHi  P  What  ralioBol  parent 
cotdd  hold  np  the  character  of  either 
of  ^bcm  for  the  admiration  and  imita- 
tion of  his  beloved  dhildreD-?  AmA 
yet  they  were  gifted  with  intellect  of 
the  highcet  order,  and  that  intellect 
was  cultivated  to  tr  degree  diat  is 
rarely  attained  by  the  meet  &vored  of 
the  human  fa»i^.  Why  is  it,  < 
that  the  soul  shmdd  instiDetively  n- 
smi  at  the  have  thought  of  runniag 
the  races  >aid  riiarinf^  the  &te  of  these 
faigUy-gifted,  but  'misguided'  <n 
Oh!  itis  thevoiceofNatarci,  m 
Uguously  bearing  testimony  within 
us,  that  there  is  in  man  a  somM* ' 
infinitely  »ore  noble  than  aniaiai 
passions  ;  «r  oven  than  intelloM  of 
the  highest  ordw,  and  cultivated  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  pc^ctien.  That 
nobler  something  consists  in  man'a 
moral  aad  rdigious  faeolties.hy  which 
be  is  tdliwd  to  God,  to  holy  angals,  la 
good  men — and,  in  shorty  to  evesy- 
thing  morally  grmt  and  goodoDear^ 
or  in  heaven.  Yes,  there  is  in  the 
most  obsonre  peasant  that  ever  Ered 
on  the  &oe  <^  the  enfth,  that  whirii  is 
infinitely  more  noble  than  inlelfeet 
Ae  Beet  enaHed  that  God  ever  oon- 
ferred  on  created  being. 

I  hail  it  oe  one  of  the  tnoet  auspi- 
eions  omens  of  tfienineteeathoeittniy^ 
that  it  ia  now  generally  admitted  by 
all  wba  uBdemand  the  philosophy  m 
Blind,  evfn  by  soeptjcs  atid  infideb 
themselves,  that  man  possesses  by  na^ 
ture  a  religions  orguuEation— that 
his  religious  faculties  are  (he  highest 
and  moat  authoritative  witii  wbidi  he 
is  endowed— and,  consequentfcr.  that 
dieiy  should  r«le,  guMed:  1^  intellect 
properly  enli^tened. 

Were  man  by  uatare  Aestitaite  <^ 
moral  and  leligionH  bonhiee,  heanMt 
ahrt^  ronuun  in  that  etmditien^    ^ 


being  with  one  faculty  more,  or  one 
leas,  than  mui  (kosseasea,  would  not 
be  man,  but  sMnethiog  eiaa. 

Besides,  if  men  were  not  by  mture 
possessed  of  religions  fitonltiea,  r6ve- 
lation  to  tbem  would  b«  4^  aa  lit^ 
ose,  as  Kght  tn  a'  man  bOm  Uind. 
Indeed,  it  wtmU  be  phynoatly  and 
moraUy  inrpoeaUe  to  nKike  to  tfaem 
apenl&tian  of  a  Uoral  or  rriigioiiB 
(Mracterj  fyr  the  pltiin  Teosoo,  tiiat 
th^  woidd  ie  phyaieally  inc^table  (^ 
receiving  it  and  die  idea  of  a  revela- 
tion maide-to  sncb  person§,  would 
|>r«flent  ma  palpable  a  oontiadiction 
as  Aat  of  'BUTELA/rioK  unnrvt^led. 
N^mer  eoald  ohildTen  be  reli^iisly 
edmtated,  if  tiiey  wereaot  rdigioua  )^ 
nature.  You  ctmatA  ereate  facvUHea 
bj  education  i—- nor  can  70U  educate 
fiwukieg,   wUch  do  aot  exist,  an; 

of  a'  mas  who  has  na  vjftft. 
■  It  may  be  regarded,  tken,  as  mi- 
denoable,  if  bM  aetf-eTidest,  that  naui 
peHMSMS  bysatare  religious  facntties  t 
and' Ijhattfae  perfection  and  gjory  <k 
hi^  being  eonnit  in  the  development 
Odd  eapremaey  of  those  facultiee, 
■ader  the  guidance  of  enli^tened 
iaMfiect.  Wevewenatnr^ydeatitutie 
of  a  religious  organizatioD,  intelleoi^ 
bftwerer  exalted,  could  serve  no 
oilier  {mrposa,  than  to  pander  ignotdy 
to  the  base  and  selfidi  gratificaticai  of 
^e  animal  passions. 

Indeed,  H  is  the  rdi^ons,  and  not 
the  intellectual  opgamsation,  that 
tUmishes  an  in^lible  criteriim,  by 
wfaieh  to  dtsdngnish  between  £i«  m<m 
sad  the  brtUe.  It  is  this,  that  exalts 
laaoi  to  an  immeasurable  distance 
above  the  lower  tribes.  The  distance 
intellectually  between  tlte  highest 
^wcimens  c^tha  brut^  and  the  lowest 
ofihebnraan  iiunily,  is  so  small  as  to 
be  imperceptible.  Nay,  it  is  even 
qmstionable,  whether  tbere  may  net 
be  found  some  brutes  possessing  i 
intellect  than  some  men.  But  to 
brute*  yoa  acTer  ean  impart,  by  any 
system  e£  edoo^ioa.  whatever,  reli- 
^oiv*  oc  monl  feelings, '«ltfaaugh:yAu 
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educate  their  intellect.  The 
plain  and  obvious  reason  is,  that  you 
cannot  educate  £iculties,  vhiek  da  not 
exut. 

at,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
idea  would  be  most  horrifi^  that 
brutes  should  possesss  the  intellect  of 
;  and  tile  effects  would  be  no  lees 
desolating  and  fatHiificin  man's  erect 
aad  noblefonn,  than  in  the  grovelling 
attitude  of  the  brute.  Hence  when 
intelleet  alone  is  educated,  and  the 
rhgiouB  Acuities  wholly  neglected, 
■  abused,  a  class  c^  beings  is  pro- 
duced, wUch,  for  the  soke  of  distine- 
tton,  may  be  called  huuan  brutes 
— the  Napoleons,  the  Murr^  the 
DantoBs,  the  Marats,  and  the  Ro- 
bespierres  of  ourrace,  the  Boourge  and 
curse  of  mankind— differing  from  the 
aiotual  brute,  from  Uons  and  tigers, 
maia^  in  being  accountable,  and  in 
posscBung  superior  inteliecl,  which 
capacitates  tfaem  to  commit  raveget 

much  the  more  fearful,  and  1 
spread  bavoe  and  desolation  to  a  moi 
alarming  extent.  Whereas,  had  the 
moral  organization  of  these  meu,been 
properly  educated,  they  might  have 
shone  conspicuously  among  the  most 
distinguished  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  ;  might  have  been  as  immortal 
in  honor,  as  they  are  now  in  infamy 
— might  have  lived  unspeakably 
blessed  themselves,  and  the  source  of 
unnumbered  blessings  to  their  fijHow- 

From  these  reflections  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  were  there  no  herealler, 
and  were  our  bluest  hopes  and  a 
rations  confined  to  the  present  life, 
still,   the  grand  point  in  education 
would  be,  the  proper  tnuning  of  ibe 
moral  sentiments.      Better    neglect 
eveiy  thing  in  education  than  this. 
Nay,  if  this  is  neglected,  the  less  in- 
tellect men   have,  and   the  less  diat 
intellect   is    cultivated,    the    better. 
However  startling  and  extravagant, 
at  first  view,  this  senliment  may  1^  I 
pear  to  some,  it  is  but  a  coTollaj-f  to  I 
the  proposition,  that  lions  and  tigers  | 
are  less  mischievous  and  miserablr 


in  their  own  nature,  than  they  would 
Iw  uniA  the  avperaddtid  intetleet  of 

Let  it  be  nol«d  here,  th&t  our  rea- 
Boniiig  hitherio  has  proceeded  purely 
on  pIdloBophical  principles — on  plain 
and  undeniable  matters  of  fact,  pre- 
sented alike  to  the  observation  of  all, 
Who  can  and  'J>ill  think.  Whether, 
therefore,  revelation  be  true  or  untrue 
— whether  there  be,  or  be  not  a  fiitnre 
state  of  rewards  and  pimistiments, 
such  as  the  Bible  discloses — still  it  is 
undeniably  plain,  thiit  in  the  great 
business  of  education,  evtn  with  an 
excitmive  ri^erence  to  happiness  m 
this  Ufa,  a  proper  moral  and  religious 
training  is  the  grand  and  all-import- 
ant interest,  Ike  one  thing  nei-dfal. 
But,  it  is  no  less  plain,  that  the  Bible, 
in  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  its  hopes 
and  fears,  rewards  and  punishments, 
is  the  only  perfect  and  infalUble  guide 
to  the  attainment  of  tins  grand  object. 
Consequently,  either  the  Bible  b  tnie, 
or  Oedkasiiesignedtyorffttnizedmim 
to,  thai  it  w  tssential  to  their  perfec- 
tion and  luytpiness,  even  in  this 
toOrld,  To  BELIEVE  A  LrE.  Yet,  to 
suppose-  that  God  could  have  acted 
thus,  would  be  blasphemy  of  the  darkest 
shade.  And,  hence,  if  the  Chriatlan 
Scriptures  be  calculatcil,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  to  produce  the 
highest  style  of  man,  (as  is  admitted 
by  all  who  understand  the  philosophy 
of  man's  oi^anization,  not  excepting 
infidels  themselves),  then  it  does 
follow,  clear  as  demomstraljon,  that 
Christianity  is  from  heaven  ;  and 
tliat  to  deny  this  proposition,  is  to 
blaspheme  God. 

Now,  if  these  things  be  so  ;  if  the 
edacafJOD  of  the  moaal  ssNTiaEitT^ 
be  so  vadtly  important  with  respect  to 
this  life;  and  tf  there  be  a  future  statfl 
of  re#ards  and  punishments,  such  as 
Christianity  discloses ;  what  created 
intellect,  cherubic,  or  sersiphic,  can 
ever  begin  to  approximate  a  correct 
conception  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  this  subject?  Iiow,  infinitely 
loit*,    and    grovelling,   as    compared 


with  the  dignity  of  the  theme,  inust 
be  the  highest  flights  of  &ncy,  the 
utmost  range  of  created  intellet^  the 
loftiest  soarings  of  finite  imagination. 
The  occasion  will  not  allow  tis  to  do 
more,  than  barely  glance  at  this 
auhject  of  unspeakaUc  importatit 
awful,  yet  delighttui  grandeur 
sublimity.  And  yet,  I  cannot  fbel 
satisfied  to  pass  it'bywholty  unnoticed. 
Christiuhi^  clearly  reveals,  that 
there  will  be  a  re^rrectSon  of  the 
dead,  both  of  the  just,  and  of  tire 
unjusL  It  teaches  that  "GbrfAftfAi^p- 
pointeda  day,  in  which  he  wtlljudgt 
thr  viorldrigkleotu}}/  ht/  Jttns  Christ, 
(if  tahich  fact  he  hath  given  Msurakce 
unto  ail  men  by  raiiing  him  from  the 
d»ad"  It  testififrs  expressly,  that 
after  the  final  judgment,  the  wicked 
"  shaJl  go  away  into  everlasti^tg 
punishment;  hut  the  righieotis  ink 
lifi^  et^'Tnal."  The  Author  of  Christi- 
anity, in  whose  lips  no  guile  was  ever 
found,  informs  us  distinctly,  that  it  iS 
better  to  lose  a  right  hand,  or  a  right 
eye,  and  enter  into  Kfe  halt  arid  inarm- 
ed, than,  having  all  otir  tnemhers,  ft> 
be  cast  into  hell.  Into  the  lake  that 
bumeth  with  fire  and  with  brimstone, 
where  the  worm  dieth  not  aild  the 
fire  is  not  qvlenched.  "  Be  not  afraid," 
(says  he),  "of  them  that  kill  the  'body, 
and  after  that  have  no'  more,"  that 
they  can  do.  But  1  Vrfll  forewarn 
you,  whom  you  shall  fear  :  Fearhimi 
who,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power 
to  castintohell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  yot, 
fear  him." 

In  short,  the  most  fearful  images 
that  mind  can  imagine,  or  rtatiil* 
furnish,  are  selected  by  the 'SSvioUr 
of  men,  to  picture  to  our  view  tht 
hbrrors  of  damnation.  And  it  is  'i- 
plain  dictate'  of  common  sen^  tJKit 
!(s  the  shadow,  in  point  of  tefllitj", 
fella'  infinitely  below  the  Substance 
whichft  accompanies — in'  Eke  niailtiet 
told  in  the  same  '  degree,  must  these 
images,  superlatively  fearfiil  as  the)' 
are,  come  short  of  the  hoftible  redil^ 
Which  ihey  are  intended  to  represent- 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deStiny 


tliat  awoite  the  righteous  is  ineffably 
glorious  and  siiliUnie.  "  It  doth  not 
yet  ^pear  what  we  shall  be  ;  but 
we  know  that,  when  he  ehall  appear, 
we  shall  be  lik«  Aim  ,■  for  we  Bhall 
seC'him  as  he  is." 

"  To  him  that  overconieth  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne, 
er^n  ae  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Fatho:  in  his  llipone." 

"  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  sainta 
shall  judge  the  woi-ld  ?  And  if  the 
world  ehall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye 
unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  mat- 
tflTS  ?  Know  ye  not,  thai  we  sliall 
judge  ftngels  F'V 

Can  heaft  desire,  or  imngiaation 
conceive,  adeatinymore  sublime  than 
to  weaj  the  lil^enesu  of  idm  who  is 

"  TSK  BBlUHTNIOSa  OF  HIS  FaTIIEB'H 
GLORY,  lAe  express  image  of'  hin 
person" — to  have  our  vile  bodies 
fashioned  like  unto hifi  glorious  body; 
nay,  more,  to  be  delivered  from  all 
the,  sufTerings,  privations,  and  perse- 
cutions of  this  life,  and  be  seated  with 
our  eldt^T  hrother,  the  Sos  of  God, 
in  the  throne  of  the  Universe,  being 
associated  with  him  in  the  final  judg* 
njeot  of  an  ungodly  world,  and  of 
aj^ta^  angels  ? 

Lord,  'tis  enough  !  ,  Imagination 
caa  conceive  no  more. 

Such,  then,  fiiends  and  fellow- 
dtizeha,is  H  very  hasty  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  our  leading  views  on  this 
important  subject  If  these  views  be 
not  wholly  erroneous,  it  is  manifest 
that  every  system  of  education  which 
does  not  regard  Christianity  as  the 
one  thing  needful,  is  radically  defec- 
tive, and  pernicious  iu  its  tendency. 
The  scriptures  alone  "are  able  lo 
make  men  -viise  unto  sa/valion" — ^to 
conduct  them  to  the  perfection  of 
tiieir  heing — to  the  highest  attainable 
dignity  and  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  to  glory  inconceivable  and  ever- 
lasting in  the  world  to  come.  8uch 
were,  no  doubt,  the  views  of  tiiose 
who  foitnded  this  seminary,  over 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside. 
Such  are  the  views  of  its  Faculty, 
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Patrons,  and  Trustees.  With  such 
views,  i  trust,  it  will  ever  be  con- 
ducted. And,  let  me  add,  1  would 
infinitely  prefer  that  Bacon  College 
should  be  blotted  out  of  existence, 
and  its  very  name  erased  from  our 
memory,' ruther  titan  see  it  aid  iji 
perpetuating  the  miserable  delusion, 
that  the  proper  training  of  the  sioiut. 
siSNTiMtNTS  is  not  the  chief  busineM 
of  education,  or  that  this  training  can 
be  properly  conducted,  except  in  har- 
miMiy  with  the  sublime,  the  heavenly 
precepts  and  pi-iociples  of  the  CLris- 
lian  rtUgion. 

But,  on  tiiis  imjKirtant  point,  I 
desire  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Chi-istianity  never  wiia  intended  to 
operate  as  a  lalumtm,  or  an  incan- 
lalion.  It  can  only  operate  in  so  far 
us  it  is  undcrstoud,  and  i-educud  to 
practice.  Its  effects  ore  truly  sublime 
—a  bright  reflection  of  the  glory  of 
its  Author.  It  CBD  raise  a  world 
lying  in  ^vickedness  from  the  deepest 
abyiJS  of  miseiy  and  degradation,  and 
restore  it  lo  h;^piuess,  to  holiness,  to 
God.  But,  that  any  in^vidual  may 
he  thus  restored  to  a  blissful  connect 
tion  with  the  tiirone  of  tiie  Eteruol, 
he  must  be  not  merely  a  hearer,  but 
also  a  DOER  of  the  wiml. 

I  rejoice  to  think,  that  men  i 
beginning  to  be  aroused  from  theic 
long  slumbers,  and  to  wake  up  to  the 
imporlanreofthesethings.  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Chria- 
tendom,  but  especially  in  our  beloved 
land,  the  subject  of  education  k 
exciting  an  intense  interest.  It  ii 
beginning  to  be  generally  felt  (Bid 
acknowledged,  that  educatiou  ebonld 
beadapt«d  to  the  nature  of  tliat  which 
is  to  be  educated ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that,  in  the  education  of  human 
beings,  the  training  of  the  horaI' 
SENTIMENTS — those  faculties  which 
are^£^cu/tai^iiuuAN,andtheDoblpsl 
part  of  our  nature — should  ever  Im? 
regarded  as  the  most  important  point. 
A  spirit  of  emulation  has  gone  abroad 
in  our  laud,  and  the  diffcirent  s^cts 
and  parties  seem  to  he  vi^g  with 
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eanh  other  fur  tlie  maatury  in  tha 
struggle,  who  ehull  do  moAt  f«r  the 
greutcauaeofediication.  "It  isgood 
to  be  ze»iouflly  aticolcd  in  it  good 
cause  i"  eflpedallj'  wlten  the  zeal  is 
guidod  hy  knowledg«. 

Sliall  we,  then,  my  hrethren,  ignobly 
sleep  at  our  posi,  and  take  no  part  in 
thia  work  of  fiiith,  and  bbor  of  love  ; 
we  who  profess  to  have  consecrated 
our  all  to  the  service  of  our  Master  ; 
we,  wlio  deplore,  day  and  nighl,  the 
unhallowed  divinons,  merely  fcH- 
npinitm's  sake,  existing  among  the 
advocates  of  the  tame  faitk,  and  the 

PERNICIOUS  STRIFES  NATURALLY 
RESULTING  FROM   THESE   DIVISIONS  ; 

•we,  who  glory  in  laboring  for  the 
union  of  e\i  Christians,  on  the  eom- 
raon  foundation  (X  one  Lord,  one 
Kiith,  aiid  one  haptism,  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisit*  to  the  con  vereion 
of  the  world  ?  Shall  we,  instead  of 
taking  the  lead  in  this  good  work, 
ignobly  fdl  in  the  rear  ;  or  be  so 
mean,  as  to  do  notliinj  but  bury  our 
Master's  talent  committed  to  our 
charge  ?  Heaven  has  smiled  be- 
signiuitly  upon  us,  and  blesued  our 
feeble  efforts  in  his  service  beyond 
measure.  We  say  it,  not  boastingly, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  exdting  within 
you  a  proper  fetling  of  gratitude,  and 
a  corresponding  sense  of  obligation. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  no 
parallel  to  the  progress  of  the  cause 
we  plead,  except  that  of  the  same 
cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles. 
Although  it  was  not  till  August, 
1829,  that  this  reformation  assiiincdf 
ITS  PRBSENT  di*titu't  and  Irparaie 
form,  in  the  Mahoning  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation— wid,  therefore,  as  a  visible 
organization,  since  the  days  of  the 

t  I  an  Dol  itimmt  or  Am  fKt.  U»t  Hrm  n"Ua 
BDkrita  had  nrevhtiirlF,  and  In  ali  twm  ut  the  rpint 
^f  Mrslic  BiiVl™.^=i"'l™*fil  !•>'  miii^^nf  Ihe  IrtS. 

wi*h  to  di>[«iaKa.  in  Ihe  ieut  iegrtt.  Ihflr  imble 
elWln  [  urn  well  awim,  un,  thiTaevml  hrloiixl 
and  ulenHNl  bnthnn.  Hh<H  pniae  u  in  lU  tht 
chf]rch"n,  WHIT  angaiffla  f'T  Kveral  ytfnTp  berore  thia 

Kriod  diTDlnpinit,  with  tks  vrfta  mi  tb«  lien,  the 
a'-cnlf  priuci^  af  uniKAirvn  Chritlianili/.   The 


t^  note  ia  indebted  for  fU  origin'. 


great  Apostocy,  may  be  regarded  aa 
but  flevim^ears  oid,  eX  present  we 
namber  perhaps  fully  one-half  as 
many  as  the  most  p<^>ulous  sect  in 
the  land,  tiiut  counts  its  age,  not  by 
years,  but  by  cenlvTiea.  Our  num- 
bers are  rapidly  increaeing,  and  our 
ranks  are  being  filled  frmn  day  to 
day  with  choice  epiriu  from  all  par- 
ti^, the  zealous  advocates  of  a  taiiaH 
in  the  eomawnjiiitk,  but^  at  the  aaioe 
time,  of  nil  restricted  Ireedom  in 
o/rituona,  whidi  we  regard  as  private 
property. 

From  past  resnlts  and  present 
prospecls,  it  is  not  vnreas<»mbie  to 
hope  that  we  sltall,  ere  Icmg,  suoceod 
in  our  efiWts  to  unite  in  one  holy  »»d 
happy  brolherhood,  vt/Aoul  anfsatrt- 
fioe  of  InU/iOf  cotuun'enre,  all  of  every 
name,  who  sincerely  love  the  Loa^ 
JeauB,  and  truly  bdieve  in  him,  How 
sublime  the  anticipation  I  How  in- 
sinring  the  prospect  to  every  benevo- 
lent and  pious  hetu't  I 

But,  my  beloved  brethren^  oar 
unpu^Hed  increase  and  unexampled 
blessings  bring  with  dtem  cmrespondi- 
ing  obligations.  Much  having  bean 
committed  to  our  trust,  more  will  be 
required  at  our  hands.  Bel^oils 
bodies,  that  JHl  f<tr  behw  ua  an 
numbers,  weaith,  and  reaourcea  »f 
eeerg  kind,  have  amply  endowed,  and 
an  liberailg  m^^aorting ,  tint  one  Col- 
tfffp,  bill  many.  For  this  they  deserra 
commendation,  and  I  rejoice  to  have 
a  suitable  opportunity  of  commending 
them  for  so  doing.  We,  with  the 
most  amt^e  resources,  imd  every  thing 
to  impel  as  to  the  work,  have  not  yet 
endowed  one,  nor  even  erected  the 
necessary  buildings.  Shall  we  aUow 
things  to  Temain  any  longer  in  (hu 
condition  ? 

A  few  nohle-mioded  soul%  feding 
the  importance  and  grandenr  of  the 
work,  have  anited  all  their  enei^pes 
and  started  Bacon  College.  Other 
choice  spirits  are'  now  labouring  to 
bring  into  exist^icc  Bethany  CoU^e 
in  "the  Old  Dominion."  Bnt  t» 
establi^andnistalatheselnMitnliMU 


aa  they  should  be  sDatained,  will  re- 
quira  exertion  and  sacrifice  on  tfae 
part  of  those  who  are  friends 
edoeation  condacled  on  liberal  aod 
Cbiistiaa  principles.  The  necessarj 
boildJEigS,  libnoy,  and  apparabis, 
onuot  bebftd  wil^ut  a  large  expend 
Mtvre^waoney ;  norcamaooinpateat 
Faculty  ^be  obtai&ed,  and  supported 
•vADonthe  most  ecoiKMnical  tenua, 
witfaout  a  very  considerable  Ranual 
cxpenditare,  besides  diat  of 
incmne  from  tuition ;  at  least  tor 
seTeral  years  to  come. 

Will  the  brethren  and  frieods,  who 
diould&el  the  importanceof  this  mat^ 
ter,  come  M  once  to  our  help,  to  the 
ht^ofoureonnnonLord,  in  tbiswM'k 
of  foitli,  and  labor  of  love  ?  Or  shall 
it  be  said  to  our  everlasting  r^roach, 
ilhal,  professing  to  feel  the  importance 
ef  Christianity,  and  Christian  oduco- 
tinn,  although  we  undertook  to  build 
wp  a  CoUege,  in  which  our  sons  mi|iht 
receive  a  thorough  literary,  soientific, 
and  C%ristiaii  education,  free  fiomil' 
liberal'  bigotry  and  intolerance — stdU, 
tfcffough  covetousnese,  which  b  idola- 
•Hy,  we  allowed  this  noble  work  to 
fnll  through  ?  Forbid  it,  Heaven  1 
It  cannot — must  not  be.  The  rich, 
nuodful  of  what  is  written, "  Do  good 
unto  all  men,  as  ye  have  opportunity" 
— "  Make  to  yonraelvee  friends  of  the 
matomon  of  unrigbteousiMss" — wiU 
«ontaibut«  of  their  abundant  wealth 
Hberail^  and  promptly,  remembcaing 
that  "  the  Lord  lores  a  cheerful 
giver."  Thoee  in  more  moderate  dr- 
camstoaoes  will  contribute. in  ■^apor- 
tion  to  their  ability.  And  all,  both 
rich  and  poor,  will  unit«dly  implore, 
from  day  to  day,  the  blessing  of  Hea* 
Ten  upon  our  labors,  tiiat  the  dear 
youth  committed  to  our  chai^  may 
be  successfully  educated,  act  merely 
for  usefulneaa  and  respectability  in 
tltis  life  ;  but  also,  and  mainly,  for 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality  in  the 
world  to  come.  Fiopitious  Heaven 
will  crown  our  united  eiforts  with 
SQCcess,  and  we  shall  nap  on  abun* 
danl.  Btmard.    By  the  blesrang   of 


Heaven,  and  the  liberality  of  his  dear 
children.  Bacon  College,  and  Bethany 
College,  ehoU  uniladly  rise  to  adorn 
our  favored  land,  and  scatter  tiBDum- 
bered  blessings  for  and  wide  upon  the 
presentand  ollsucceeding  gonerationB. 


DR.  CUMMING'S  LECTIJBES 
ON  REVELATIONS. 
AccKiMOTON,  Dec.  8,  1847. 

Dear  Sib — Your  lectures  ou  the 
book  of  Bevclation  have  afforded  to 
me  much  pleasure,  and  I  hope  some 
real  edification  by  the  perusal  of  them, 
so  &r  as  already  publjithed.  I  greatly 
admire  the  boldness  with  which  you 
maintain  some  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Protestant 
ioi^  :  as  when  you  oflirm  that  the 
"unanimous  testimony"  of  the  Fa- 
diers  "  does  not  weigh  one  straw  in 
comparison  with  one  single  text  from 
God's  own  blessed  wOTd."  Your 
bold  and  vigorous  exposure  of  some 
prevailing  errors  of  the  present  age 
will  certainly,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  not  be  in  vain. 

Your  candour  Ukewise  in  acknow- 
ledging your  own.  mistiikcs  in  wliat 
you  had  previously  published  {see  p. 
173),  affords  the  pleasing  hope  tliut 
you  will  indeed  "  grow  in  graoe  and 
light,"  and  when  mM^  fuUy  enUght- 
ened,  you  will  act  and  speak  accord- 
ing to  your  convictions.  So  it  ought 
to  be  with  us  all,  for  every  atom  of 
real  tmth  \a  inestimably  precious ; 
and  every  measure  of  assistance  in 
learning  and  practising  the  divine 
will  is  worthy  of  special  regard. 

Allow  me,  however,  dear  sir,  freely 
toexpress  my  apprehensions  lest  your 
lectures,  which  in  the  main  ore  so 
valuable,  should  be  marred  in  their 
effect  by  a  few  rash  criticisms  and 
unscriptural  assertions  which  occa- 
sionally appear.  Your  opponents 
(the  Puseyites  and  Boman  Catholics) 
are  many  of  them  both  learned  and 
acute  ;  Uiey  know  well  how  to  turn 
to  their  own  advantage  the  mistakes 
or  rash  assertions  of  an  adversary. 


so 
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Benr  witli  ine,  llien,  if  1  refer,  by  way 
of  exiimple,  t<i  ii  fi-w  things  which 
nppeitr  to  me  to  lie  ol)je<,'tiorinble  in 
this  res|ieet. 

In  lecture  VII.  (p.  110),  you  sny, 
"  Tlie  eX[iressioii  ilttiuuiniit  always 
int«ii<Is  not  fallen  angels  or  dei'ils, 
but  spirits  of  (lead  men,  separated 
from  the  Iwdy,  ami  supposed  to  be  in 
heai-en,"  &c.  That  the  word  may, 
in  Bome  applications  of  it,  refer  to 
departed  spirits,  we  do  not  question. 
lint  can  we  snppose  that  Christ  used 
it  in  reference  to  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  "  than  in  /u-anen,''  when  he 
s]>eats  of  Beelzebulj  being  the  prince 
of  such  daimoniiKn  (daemons.) 

In  lecture  IX.  (p.  148),  referring 
to  Rev.  X.  6-7,  the  meaning  of  it  is 
best  expressed  by  another  and  juster 
translation  : — "  And  he  swnre  tliiit 
the  time  should  not  be  yet."  On 
this,  which  you  cjill  a  "  literal  trans- 
lation," you  proceed  to  found  an 
important  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage. Now,  it  ia  certainly  desirable 
thai  some  authority  for  tills  rendering 
ofoui  eli  should  be  adduced.  The 
phrane  occurs  in  several  other  places 
of  this  book,  but  in  none  of  them  will 
it  hear  the  meaning  you  give  it.  How 
absurd  to  say  concerning  the  blessed 
aainis,  "  They  shall  not  hunger  yet  ; 
neitlier  tliirst  yet  :"  t.  e*.  they  may  at 
some  future  period  be  in  want !  Key. 
vii.  16.  How  preposterous  to  trans- 
late Rev.  xxi.  1—4,  according  to  your 
"literal  trauslntion  !"  "There  is  no 
sea  YET."    "  Tliere  shall  not  be  death, 

eithersorrownorcrying  YET,  neither 
any  pain  yet  :"  i.  *•.  at  some  other 
time  there  may  agiun  be  deatli,  eor- 

>w,  crying,  and  pain.  If  you  can 
find  a  full  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
your  translation,  by  all  means  do  so ; 
for  I  fear,  if  you  fidl  into  the  hands 
of  the  O^ord  Grecians,  they  will 
show  you  no  mercy,  but  scatter  your 
translations  to  the  winds.  No  doubt 
intention  of  the  angel's  oath 
is,  that  there  shoiild  be  no  more 
delay,  but  the  pui-poses  of  God 
should  be  rapidly  hastened  onward 


during  the  aouiidiiig  of  the  Hcventh 
trumpet. 

In  lectiu^  IX.  (|>.  15.3),  you  say, 
"Tlic  jailor  ofl'hihppi  was  baptized 
rtiuMaltasinorabncketin  the  prison," 
&c.  BywhatnewbookofActsthiawae 
discovered,  you  have  not  told  us  ;  for 
most  assuredly  Luke  said  nothing  of 
the  sort.  A  man  that  wishue  and 
professes  to  speak  tlie  truth,  sliould 
not  thus  affirm  at  random.  And 
mark  how  foreign  is  "the  mode  of 
expression:  He  was  baptized  from!! 
We  read  that  Jesus,  our  great  exam- 
ple, wa.<4  bajiti/ed  ix  Jordan  ;  and  if 
we  had  true  "  literal  translation,"  we 
should  read  that  Johu  ba[)tized  in 
water  ;  but  who  ever  read  in  the 
Christian  records  about  b^ing  bap- 
tized FROM  ?  The  very  mode  of 
speech  "bewrayetli"  the  falsehood. 
Tlie  jailer  surely  was  at  liberty,  and 
the  earthquake  had  surely  set  the 
Apostle  free  ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence the  baptism  took  place  in  the 
prison  at  all,  or  that  either  "  bucket 
or  basin"  whs  used,  On  what  mise- 
rable grounds  will  an  enlightened 
man  sometimes  cling  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Fathers,  even  when,  in  wor^ 
he  repudiates  them !  Wliat  pily 
ought  we  to  feel  for.  the  unenligbt- 

You  have  explained,  and  perhaps 
very  truly,  the  meaning  of  the  two 
witnesses  :  only  you  have  been  con- 
strained to  bring  into  your  line  of 
succession  tlie  despised  uni  calumni- 
ated Baptists  ;  for  even  Dr.  Wall 
confesses  Peter  Brtiis  and  .Henry  ot 
Thoulouse  to  have  be^n  such,  though 
he  does  not  give  them  so  good  a  cha- 
racter as  you  Iiave  given  them.  But 
that  matters  not  to  our  present  ques- 
tion. These  witnesses  (tliat  is,  a  suc- 
cession of  faithfiil  men)  prophesied  in 
sackcloth,  1260  years,  according  to 
your  interpretation,  and  were  slmP 
A.D.  1513  (page  190.)  Luther,  ac- 
cording to  Merle  D'Aubigne,  becama 
a  licentiate  in  theology  about  the 
same  date,  the  end  of  1512,  andwM 
preparing  to  "cry  as  a  lion  roareth," 


which  he  diil  a.  few  yeai-a  afterwarda. 
Of  course,  the  sackctoth  prophecy  of 
the  ivitnesses  enrted  in  1.513,  for  they 
ilid  not  prophecy  in  sftckeloth  after 
their  reaurrection.  foaiw  Taylor  haa 
nnansweiiihly  proved,  in  lus  Aneicnt 
Cliristianily,  that  about  A.D.  300, 
some  of  the  grmtwut  corruptions  of 
Antichiist  wei-e  in  full  rigour.  Now. 
I  nsk  you.  Dr.  Cummitig,  tsuididly 
and  fearlessly  \afiillmti  mil  your  t/wn 
jin^ifn.  Go  back  from  A.D.  I5I3, 
through  1260  years,  and  vou  aruivk 

AT  A.D.    2.53,    AND    IS    THAT    VF.RY 

VEAn  Toc  FISH  CvntiAS  akd  tiik 

CjlUNCIL  OF  66  BiSHOI'a  SANCTIONISO 
ASK  CONFIUMIXG — WHAT?      ISFAST 

ItATTiSM  !  Thf^n  the  wilnvsses  bt-^an 
I'i'irvar  sackrJrJh. 

Kilt  a  word  to  the  wise  \a,  oroiiglil 
lo  he,  siiflirient.  Wishing  you  the 
Wt  blessings  aod  mueli  success  in 
every  Ktudy  and  pursuit  whert'by  CJod 
is  glorifiett. 

Very  raspeclfully  yours, 
Joseph  IIabuottle. 


,  T«-  th-  Editor  of  lh«  "  BrUisA 
'  (  .  Ji/i/Jenm'al  llarbinger " 
!  Dear  Sir — Above  you  have  some 
'rBinarka  upon  a  work  ()ubli3hing  by 
aBr.C'uniming, Presbyterian  minister 
in  Ixtndon,  upon  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  l)y  onr  worthy  Mr.  Harlwittle. 
Sfr.  II.  has  sent  tliem  to  Dr.  Cum- 
ming.  It  will  also  appear  in  the 
Baptiat  ^laguzine,  the  Primitive 
Oiurcli  Magazine,  anA  the  Baptist 
Reporter,  and  I  am  ansioits  that  it 
should  appear  in  your  valuable  Har- 
binger also,  which  I  have  taken  and 
read  fmm  it^  eommencement  Mr, 
Harbottle  has  kindly  i>ermitted  that 
■it  should  appear.  He  is  no  open 
communion  man,  but  a  staunch,  strict 
Baptist,  willing  to  keep  the  ordinances 
»8  they  were  delivered  ;  but,  alas  ! 
there  are  many  in  our  day  drawn 
aside.  "We  should  have  wislied  better 
things;  but, from tliefondnessin  many 
HaptiBt  congregaUona  lo  accommodate 
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the  worid,  and  what  are  termed 
resjiectable  people,  it  is  too  glaring 
not  to  be  obscned  if  they  have  any 
discernment  of  the  spirits.  .  Upon 
c  jtnmunion,  organc^  or  any  thing  lo 
attract  and  display,  or  eet  off  in  Slyle, 
and  thereby  draw  away  lie  minib  of 
the  peoj^c  from  the  fjmplicity  of  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Paul 
did  not,  with  all  his  learning,  act 
thus ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
CorinthiiUis,  he  says  he  came  to  them 
not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of 
wisdom,  declaring  unto  lliem  tlie  tes- 
timony of  God  J  his  speech  and  his 
preaching  were  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wis<1om,  but  in  demon- 
stration of  tlie  Spirit  and  of  power — 
tliat  your  faith  should  not  tland  in 
tlic  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power 
of  God.  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  first 
champion  of  this  age  for  laying;  open 
this  (iishionable  religion  ;  indeed,  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  acknowledged  this.  I 
was  in  America  Ihe  summer  of  1832, 
but  I  was  never  near  to  Bethany.  In 
New  York  I  worshipped  with  Dr. 
Luke  Barker,  in  Laiirence-streel,  and 
as5i^te<l  him  sometimes  in  the  service. 
Ho  is  a  good,  noble,  and  active  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Munroe  : 
he  is  a  clerk  in  theCustom-house,and 
was  a.  deacon  with  Mr.  McClay,  in 
Mulberry-street ;  but  before  I  left  he 
was  about  leaving  and  joining  with 
Dr.  Barker  and  friends  in  Laurence- 
street.  After  my  return  I  took  the 
Millennial  Harbinger  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, till  Mr.  Jones  began  to  publish 
his,  which  I  look  for  the  two  volumes, 
and  I  have  continued  taking  yours 
from  its  commencement.  Ihavecor-. 
responded  a  great  deal  with  Dr.  Bar- 
ker since  my  return.  I  left  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  in  his  possession  ^nd 
care  when  I  left,  and  he  had  them 
sold  for  me,  beliaving  in  all  respects 
a'^  an  honest  Christian,  in  whom  is  no 
guile.  I  have  got  from  him  since  my 
return,  Mr.  Campbell's  Debate  with 
the  Roman  CatlioHe  Bishop  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  his  New  Testament.    I 


main,  dear  air,  your  esteemed  friend 

llie  cause  of  Cbrist, 

C.  Lancaster. 

[We  should  be  happy  to  bear  agtun 
from  J.  Harbottle.  We  feel  per- 
suaded that  both  he  and  his  friends 
could  do  much  to  promote  the  interest 
and  circulation  of  the  Britisk  Millen- 
nial Barbingef.  Kefonn  must  go 
forward  ;  then  why  not  hasten  it  with 
greater  and  more  rapid  strides  ?  This 
would  sliow,  at  least,  that  there  is 
sincerity  in  the  prayers  we  offer  up, 
that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  What 
the  Particular  Baptists  are  gaining 
by  the  introduction  of  "  open  commu- 
nion," and  of  organs,  into  their  com- 
munities, would  be  difficult  to  say  ; 
unless  it  be  to  add  what  is  tormed 
respectability  to  their  body.  This, 
however,  isobtwned  at  great  sacrifice, 
seeing  that  divisions  and  separatjons 
are  taking  place  among  them.  The 
questjon  is  not — does  this,  or  does 
that  accord  with  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  simplicity  of  primitjve  purity 
and  worship  ? — but  how  shall  we  ob- 
tain a  rich  and  respectable  congrega- 
tion ?  One  thing  is  most  remark- 
able in  this  "open  communion  st^heme" 
— the  poor  are  immersed,  whUe  the 
rich,  for  the  most  part,  are  excused, 
being  satisfied,  it  would  seem,  that 
sprinkling  and  pouring  are  equally 
from  the  Lord  !  To  be  consistent, 
ought  not  these  Baptist  congregations 
to  invite  to  their  communion  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Quakers  ;  in  fact,  all  who  feel  them' 
Belves  to  be  Christians,  simply  be^ 
cause  they  were  bom  in  this  Christian 
country,  and  can  talk  piously  respect- 
ing heart-felt  religion,  or  of  being  re- 
generated and  baptized  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  The  Apostles  preached  the 
obedience  ot  failh  among  all 
But  in  these  days  it  is  supposed  that 
happy  feelings  are  all  that  is  required 
— or,  in  other  words,  that  "  faith 
alone,"  without  the  obedience  of  faith, 
brings  pardon  and  peace  to  the  guilty. 
Kthis  be  true,  both  Jesus  and  lus 


Apostles  were  (Greatly  at  fault.  The 
Lord  is  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  them  that  obey  bim. — li^oO 


Dear  Sir — The  lady  who  kindly 
handed  me  "  Strictures  on  the  Chris- 
tian Systom,"  informs  me  the  wril«ra 

are  Messrs.  D and  W— ,  two 

young  men  of  good  reputation  and 
talents,  members  of  the  Scotch  Bap- 
tist Church,  Liverpool.  I  should 
have  guessed  otherwise,  because 
ters  of  that  connection  are  usually 
more  cautious  and  accurate.  I 
now  told  their  "Strictures"  are  i 
sidered  a  lair  exhibition  of  Scotch 
Baptist  views,  so  that  we  are  to  regard 
these  gentlemen  as  speaking  fur  that 

It  would  be  easy  to  lengthen  the 
list  of  errors,  but  perhaps  a  sufficient 
number  have  been  pointed  out  toshow 
how  little  dependence  can  he  placed 
on  the  work.  1  therefore  proceed 
with  tlie  misapplications  and  perver- 
sions, taking  them  t^cther  as  found 
in  the  Strictures. 

Misapplication  \.  To  show  that  in 
assemblies  of  sainta  elders  and  breth- 
ren were  to  exercise  their  gifls  in 
common,  these  young  men  say  (page 
6)  "  In  a  word,  all  might  tipeak,  one 
by  one,  that  '  aU  might  leam,  and  all 
might  be  comfort«Mi."'  This  quota- 
tion of  1  Cor.  14,  31,  neither  gives 
the  words  nor  the  sense  of  the  Apos- 
tle, It  misapplies  to  brethren  gene- 
rally, what  the  Apostle  spoke  to  pro- 
phets in  particular.  To  those  pro- 
phets, direct  revelations  from  heaven 
were  then  given,  and  they  spoke  the 
tilings  so  revealed  ineasily  understood 
language  to  the  congregation. 

Mis,  2,  Mr.  Campbell  having  stated 
tliat  all  are  corrupt,  depraved,  fallen, 
and  sinful,  these  writers  find  them- 
selves aggrieved — not  with  what  h* 
says,  but  with  what  he  does  not  say- 
It  seems  offence  enough  in  him  not 
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to  come  quite  dmcn  to  their  mark  of 
"  total-depravity- therefore- total-ina- 
bilitj."  In  support  of  this  ground- 
work of  their  theories,  they  adduce 
Jer.  10,  32  :  "  The  way  of  man  is 
not  in  himself ;  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  hia  steps."  Now 
assuredly  tliis  test  may  as  feirfy  be 
taken  to  prove  holiness  as  depravity. 
It  merely  says,  man  should  be  directed 
by  God.  The  holy  angels  are  direct- 
ed in  doinghia  will,  for  they  "hearken 
to  the  voice  of  his  word."  Godg^ided 
Israel  by  the  cloud  :  for  forty  years 
it  led  the  way,  and  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple followed.  So  the  "  Brightness  of 
the  Fatiier's glory" now  says,  "Follow 
me;"  and  his  obedient  believers  "fol- 
loV?  whithersoever  he  goeth." 

His.  3.  "  The  Paalmiat,  knowing 
lni»  own  weakness,  says,  '  Hold  thou 
me  up,  and  I  shall  be  sUe.' "  Is  it  so, 
jthen,  that  tBeakifss  is  to  be  deemed 
"depravity  as  well  as  wickedness  ?  Is 
this  the  Scotch  Baptist  theology  ?  Are 
■these  writers  sure  it  is  not "  Christ  in 
David"  who  speaks  theae  words,  as 
He  does  in  Psalm  xxii.  19-21  ?  And 
iwould  they  regard  the  latter  as  proof 
of  the  total  depravity  and  inability  of 
the  Son  of  God  ? 

Perversion  4.  TTieae  young  men 
'show  that,  naturally,  ain  reigns  as 
king,  and  men  obey  as  sulpects.  Sin 
B  master — men  his  slaves  :  to  which 

efaeeriblly  subscribe.  But  having 
done  this,  they  (to  make  these  truths 
speak  tolal-inabihty  doctrine)  aome- 
>vhat  triumphantly  ask,  "  When  did 
the  subject  overcome  hia  king,  or  the 
slave  hia  master  ?"  One  always  feels 
desirous  to  enlighten  darkness.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  Americans  did  the  former 
» — the  Haytians  the  latter  ;  and  yonr 
own  text  (Rom.  vi.  17)  atatea  the 
fact,  that  the  very  slaves  of  sin  at 
Itome  did  actually  obey,  and  that 
from  the  heart,  the  form  of  doctrine 
'Which  was  delivered  to  them.  And 
here  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  if  the 
doctrine  (the  Gospel)  Itself,  is,  that 
Chriat  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  that  he  was  buried. 


and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day 
— what  could  "the  form  of  doctrine" 
be  which  these  Corinthians  obeyed, 
if  not  a  burial  with  Christ  in  bapti: 
and  a  rising  therein  wiih  him  to  nt 
ness  of  life  ? 

Ilia,  5.  I  Cor.  iv.  7,  "  Who  r 
keth  thee  to  differ  ?  and  what  hast 
thou  that  thou  hast  not  received  ? 
and  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou 
hadst  not  received  it  ?"  This  is  an 
in  alan  ce  of  groaa  miaapplicadon.  These 
writera  call  it  a  "  challenge  to  any 
man."  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  question  to 
one  man.  That  person  differed  not 
from  his  brethren  at  Corinth  in  faith, 
repentance,  or  obedience,  as  tl 
writers  auppose  :  in  these  things  all 
were  alike.  He  was  only  "  distin- 
guished" by  miraculous  gifts,  (proba- 
bly reeeived  by  imposition  of  Paul's 
hands)  and  his  fault  was,  that  he  too 
vainly  prided  himself  on  those  gifts. 

Mr.  Campbell  instanced  the  Be- 
reans  as  having,  even  in  unbelief, 
been  "  more  noble"  than  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  This  being  a  knot  these 
writers  could  not  untie,  they  (regard- 
less of  their  motto)  set  themselve 
cut  it  with  a  blade  of  their  own  make, 
viz.  "  They  must  have  had  a  special 
exercise  of  the  divine  potter y  Little 
need  have  they  for  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  who  can  thus  manufacture  for 
themselves. 

The  other  quotations  under   tliis 
head,  truly  declare  man's  great  sin- 
fulness and  continually  evil  propensi- 
ties.    They  offer,  however,  no  proof 
that  he  is  either  totally  depraved,  < 
unable  to  receive  Christ.     The  wr 
ters  have  failed  to  produce  a  sing 
scriptural  authority  for  theae  favorite 
fancies. 

Perversion  6.  Mr.  Campbell  hav- 
ing, in  the  "  Christian  System,"  set 
forth  the  great  things  God  has,  in 
Christ,  done  for  ns  ;  and  stated  that 
our  enjoyment  of  these  things  is,  on 
our  part,  conditional  upon  our  &ith, 
repentance,  and  obedience^the  wri- 
ters, indignantly  taking  opposite 
ground,  say,  "  Salvation,  in  all   its 


pBTtA,  ia  tbe  result  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose. The  Apostte,  Eph.  iii.  2, 
cleai'ly  teacher  tliis,  where  he  hUows 
that  the  adoption  of  the  churcli  is  ae- 
conlitig  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
divine  ^vill,  that  she  is  Bccept«d  in 
Chrisl,  and  predestinated  according 
to  the  purpose  of  him  who  workelJi 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  Thus  wiite  Scoteh  Baptists  I 
and  this  mi^ht  he  deemed  a  decent 
burst  of  Cali-inism  veri  there  truth 
in  it.  Dear  Sir,  turn  to  the  place, 
and,  with  your  own  eyv»,  see  that 
Kph.  iii.  2,  says  nothing  of  adoption, 
accefitance,  or  the  predestination  of 
the  church  !  Eph.  i.  2,  speaks  of  tlie 
predestination  of  apostles,  but  this  is 
foreign  to  the  subject.  Did  thene 
gentlemen  expect  their  assertions  to 
be  taken  without  examination  ? 

Perv.  7.  "The  apostle  gives  the 
chain  of  salvation  in  this  most 
phatic  language : — '  Moreover,  whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified.' "  If 
this  fi  a  "chain  of  salvation,"  these 
writers  have  done  themselves  injury 
by  attempting  to  pass  ofl!'  a  piece 
it  for  the  whole,  as  thoi^h  designedly 
shortening  it  to  Calvinistic  length. 
Had  they  given  the  whole,  the  mean- 
ing might  have  been  apparent.  The 
severed  piece  is — "  Whom  he  fore- 
knew, he  did  predestinate  to  be 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that 
he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren."  We  are  enabled 
observe,  that  the  Father  foreknew 
old  Simeon  ;  for  He  had  acknow- 
ledged bini  as  one  of  hia  saJnlB  before 
Christ's  coming.  He  also  forekne 
Cornelius,  liaving  recognised  hi 
before  the  gospel  of  Christ  was 
preached  to  him.  The  change  lo 
be  accomplished  in  tliesc  accepted 
worshippers  (Jew  and  Gentile)  was, 
from  looking  for  the  Messiah  to  come, 
to  know  he  was  come.  It  would 
have  been  unlike  the  Heavenly  Father 
had  he  neglected  to  call,  in  an  especial 


■h  Old  Testament  saints 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  his  dear 
Son.  Takeacase  : — Comdius,  being 
tlius  fore -acknowledged,  was  therefore 
predestined  by  Go<l  to  be  conformed 
to  Christ.  Accordingly,  he,  1st,  was 
called  by  Pete)''s  gospel  (believed  as 
spoken)  ;  2nd,  was  justified  freely  by 
the  favour  of  God  through  Christ  i 
3rd,  was  glorified  by  a  divine  gift  of 
tongues :"  nor,  in  \\\f>  tidings  by 
wltich  he  and  his  house  were  to  "  be 
saved,"  was  "  planting  in  likeness  of 
Jesus'  death  "  omitted.  In  all  respects 
Cornelius  conformed  to  the  divine 
pattern,  and  so  brcame  a  brother  of 
the  first-bom.  Tlus,  therefore,  in 
Cornelius'  case,  and  doubtiess  in 
otlters,  was  the  chain  of  salvation  to 
the  foreknown.  Xo  link  in  it  appenrs 
arbitrary  or  partial ;  all  is  in  sweel 
harmony  wilh  the  Father's  kindness 
to  his  fiuthful  onea  in  every  age. 

Mis.  8.  John  xv.  16,  "Yo  have 
not  chosen  me,  but  1  Itave  obosea 
you,  and  ordained  you  that  ye  should 
go  and  bring  forth  fruit"  It  is  sad 
perversion  to  apply  to  "  tbe  Chnrch" 
at  loi^  as  these  writers  do,  words 
which  the  Lord,  on  the  night  of  hin 
betrayal,  addessed  to  his  beloved  and 
loving  eleven,  "  J  have  (4iosen  yov 
(my  apostles),  and  ordained  you." 

Mis,  9.  John  X.  27,  "  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me  ;  and  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life."  This  text  is  adduced 
to  disprove  what  tliese  writers  ooi>- 
trive  to  make  the  "Ciiristian  system, 
say,  "The  salvation  of  the  Cliureh 
depends  upon  the  contingency  of 
man's  ageucy."  This  effigy  they  hold 
up  and  shake  by  way  of  bngbcpr  to 
scare  timid  minds.  That  the  text  w 
misapplied  is,  however,  tolerably  »*>' 
dent  ^om  this  feet,  that  in  it  the  l^  \ 
rece^nixes  human  agettcj; ;  for  llw! 
characteristics  of  his  sheep  are,  th^. 
"hear"  (obey,  W.  Jtmes)  his  voic«, 
and  they  "follow"  him.  A  sufficient) 
proof,  tiat  those  who  kkceivb  >>" 
leerds  and  i>o  liia  Kill  art  reckoned 
among  His  flock. 
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Mb.  10.  John  v 
the  Father  glTeth  i 


texta  are  produced  to  show  that  "  the 
porpoaes  of  Hod,  in  regard  to  human 
salvation,  are  limited  to  the  charcb  ,■" 
"  all  was  pre-arranged  by  infinite 
wisdom."  Now,  whatever  else  the 
pasaagCH  prove,  tUey  do  not  prove 
these  dogmata ;  for  there  is  not  a 
hurt  in  thom  of  purpose,  limit,  or 
pre-arrangement.  What  the  words 
of  these  and  many  similar  passages 
do  disclose  may  be  new  to  these 
writers,  and  may  well  be  marvellous 
to  all  as  to  Pawl  the  apostie.  They 
are,  indeed,  parts  of  the  "Mystery" 
ofheavenrespectingtheJewB.  During 
bur  Lord's  life,  and  during  part,  at 
leasts  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  the 
Jews  were  under  most  extraordinaiy 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as 
no  other  people  were  ever  under,  and 
such  as  the  Jews  themselves  were 
•inder  only  during  that  period.  That 
people  were  then  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  and  the  dealings  of 
God  mth  the  one  claSs  *ere  the 
opposileof  his  dealings  with  the  other. 
God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets  that 
a  pitrt  of  tlie  Jews  would  despise  and 
TCJeet  their  Messiah,  and,  in  consc- 
(juenee,  should  "hear  and  not  under- 
siaod — see  and  not  perceive."  And 
that  another  part  of  the  same  people, 
ttnght  by  and  learning  of  the  Father, 
shoald  recognize  and  embrace  the 
promised  one.  Accordingly,  when 
Christ  came  to  his  own  (Jews),  his 
own  (a  part  of  them)  received  him 
not ;  and  for  rgecting  him,  as  for  a 
species  of  apostacy,  they  were  hard- 
ened and  blinded.  But  to  as  many 
as  received  him,  believing  in  his 
name,  he  gave  the  right  to  become 
sons  of  God.  The  rey'ec/ani  were 
rejected  as  non-elect  ;  their  table 
(religion,  as  then  tnught)  was  made 
a  anwfe  to  ftem  ;  they  learned  not  of 
the  Father — wime  not  to  Christ — 
l*eUeved  not,  because  not  of  Christ's 


sheep ;  in  short,  they  could  not  be- 
lieve, because,  as  Esaiassaid,  God  had 
"  blinded  their  eyes."  Tlie  «w^c(OTir?rs 
of  Jesus  had  diligently  and  faithfully 
searched,  heard,  aiid  learned  of  the 
Father  in  bis  Old  Testament  sctip- 
torSs,  and  were  so  prepared  to  recog- 
nize Him  as  their  Messiah.  They 
were,  therefore,  God's  elect  ones — 
were  given  to  the  Son — were  drawn 
to  him  by  the  Father,  and  became 
sheep  c^  the  Great  Shepherd,  att«nd- 
ing  to  his  wm^b  and  following  him. 
Parts  of  the  divine  mystery  wm^  then 
future,  but  such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  our  Lord's  life  time.  Here 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  are  equally 
at  fault.  The  former  err  in  applying 
to  sinners  generally  what  relates  to 
Jews  under  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  latter  err  in  endea 
vouring  to  show  that  the  Lord  could 
not,  in  the  passages  quotod,  have 
meant  what  he  said.  Assuredly  the 
Lord  did  mean  what  he  said  (iairly 
understood) ;  but  his  words  did  not 
then,  and  do  not  now,  relate  to  the 
conversion  of  Gentile  sinners.  They 
related  only  to  Jewish  sinners  and 
saints,  during  the  period  of  the 
"  mystei-y."  Then,  "  the  election 
obtnined"  justification.  Tlie  "rest 
were  blinded."  God  dealt  with  "  the 
rest"  as  vrith  apostates  ;  for  he  gav« 
them  a  spirit  of  slumber — darkened 
their  eyes— hardened  their  hearts, 
and  made  thtor  very  religion  a  stum- 
bling-block to  them.  Awful  severity, 
indeed  I  But  now  comes  one  wonder 
of  grace.  Had  they  stumbled  that 
tliey  should  for  ever  Ml  ?  God  for- 
bid 1  God  had  goodness  in  store  for 
even  these  non-eleet  and  hardened 
ones.  Another  wonder  succeeds. 
Could  any  object  be  obtained  through 
the  Jews' stumbling?  Yes,  a  meroifiil 
and  great  object,  even  the  coming  of 
salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  "  Seeing 
you,"  Jews,  "  put  it  from  yon,"  said 
the  heralds,  "  lo !  we  turn  to  the 
Gentiles,  for  so  hath  the  Lord  com- 
manded !"  Here  the  mystery  opens 
apaoe ;  Blindness  had  thus  happened. 
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to  a  part  of  Israel,  for  a  limited  time, 
and  with  a  gracioue  object  in  view  ; 
and  it  waa  to  continue  until  the 
Gentile  "fulness"  came  in.  A  third 
wonder  hasteoa  :  Paul  could,  and  did 
say,  the  Gospel  was  "preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven,"  Surely 
Gentile  fulness  had  then  come  in.  If 
so,  Ikat  was  the  time  for  salvation  to 
flow  back  to  all  the  Jews  as  freely  as 
it  had,  throngh  th«r  deiectioB,  flowed 
forward  to  all  the  Gentiles.  And 
now  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole 
mystery  appears :  The  hardening  in 
taken  off,  and  the  golden  opportunity 
is  given  to  Jews  (as  well  as  to  Gen- 
tiles) of  freely  receiving  Christ  and 
his  justification  ;  for  God  "concludes 
tlicm  all,  no  longer  as  in  apostacy, 
b'  '  j'la  unbelief  or  disobedience, 

ai  le  does,  blessed  be  tiis  name 

"  may  have  mercy  upon  all,' 

V  Y  we,  in  contemplating  the 

n  ystery,   and    especiiilly  its 

a  exclamation,  "O  the  depth 

o  168  of  the  wisdom  and  kno' 

1(  >odr 

10.    These  writers  seem 
ti  ^nte<l  that  "  belief  of  the 

ti  the  ^ft  of  God  to  certain 

ii  Is  i  and  in  proof  ofler  1  Cor. 

ii.  1 4,  "  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  tilings  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.' 
fortunately,  however,  for  them,  belief 
is  neither  named  nor  meant  in  this 
passage.  Those  "  spiritual"  men,  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  received  "  the 
things  of  the  Spirit"  direct  from  hea- 
ven, as  the  Lord  promised  they  should 
(John  xvi,  13.)  But  the  wisdom- 
seeking  Greek,  the  disputer,  the  phi- 
losopher (the  recipient  of  no  heavenly 
influence)  could  not,  by  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  his  senses,  and  natural  rea- 
sonings, know  those  "  things  of  the 
Spirit."  Indeed,  so  contrary  were 
they  to  the  "  wisdom  of  this  world," 
that  when  declared  to  these  "  natural" 
men,  they   t^peared   "  foolishness." 


Fauf  s  preaching  was  "  babble."  At 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  the 
Athenhuis  "  mocked."  Lake 
Festus  they  deemed  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  learned  madnees. 

Pcrv.  11.  Mat  xvi.  17,  "Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Baijona,  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
Now  it  is  begging  the  question  to  in- 
fer from  this  that  God  gave  fiuth.to 
Peter.  Ite  Father,  indeed,  gave 
abundant  aud  well-couflrmed  ImH- 
many  to  be  deiiet^d,  both  in  Olt 
Testament  prophecies,  aud  in  the  mi- 
raculously attested  claims  of  ChrisL 
But  it  was  especially  at  his  baptism 
in  Jordan,  that  the  Father  bare  pub- 
lic testimony  that  Jesus  was  his  be- 
loved son,  by  his  own  voice  from  hea- 
ven, and  by  the  dove-like  form  of  his 
descending  and  remaining  Spirit. 
And  Peter,  having  thus  "  heard  His 
voice,  and  seen  Ilis  shape,"  was  truly, 
and  by  lie  Falktr  ia  henien,  enabled 
to  aflirm  "  thou  art  the  Clirist,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God." 

Mis.  12.  John  vi.  44,  "  No  man 
can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  That 
this  text  refers  not  to  our  times,  and 
that  it  only  related  to  the  lifeof  Christ, 
is  made  very  manifest  by  our  Lord 
afterward  saying,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  roe."  For  we  are  thus  taught, 
that  during  his  life,  the  Fatlier  drew 
Jews  to  Jesus  ;  but  after  bis  death, 
Jesus  drew  all  men  to  himself. 

Mis.  13.  "  If  it  be  of  works  it  can 
be  no  more  of  grace."  These  Bap- 
tists dedde  that "  works"  here  inchide 
faith  in  Christ,  repentanee,  imd  p«i- 
ling  on  Christ ;  and  that  such  aett 
or  works  are  incompatible  with  grace  1 
If  so,  assuredly  tlie  water  from  Ihs 
smitten  rock  could  not  be  "  of  grace' 
— because  Israel  had  Ist,  to  hear  the 
news !  2nd,  to  believe  it ;  3rd,  to  run 
to  the  stream  ;  and  41^,  to  drink. 
Assuredly,  also,  Paul  the  Apostle 
erred  in  saying,  "  It  is  of  faith,  tbot 
it  mighi  be  by  grace" — and 
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grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith." 
It  is,  however,  h  retinement  in  "  wis- 
dom above  what  is  writteD,"  peculiar 
to  such  theolc^&ns '  as  these  Scotch 
Baptials,  that  to  thankfully  reemce  u 
gif^  ia  to  rob  the  giwnr  of  merit.  To 
the  candid  it  must  be  very  plain  that 
the  "  works"  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  are  not  "taith  in  Christ,"  nor 
'  the  obedience  of  faith,"  but  are 
deeds  of  the  law,"  done  to  merit 
juetUication,  and  make  God  debtor  to 
man,  Rom.  iii.  28,  and  iv.  4. 

Four-fifth  of  tlie    128   quotations 
mast  stand  over  till  next  month. 
J.  D. 


MYSTERIES  IN  PROVIDENCE. 

If  physical  nature  has  its  profound 
and  yet  undeveloped  mysteries — 'if 
religion,  in  its  docUine  and  institu- 
tions, has  its  sublime  and  awful 
aecrets,  which  no  intellect  can  com- 
prehend— why  should  not  the  scheme 
of  a  superintending  Providence,  or  of 
a  rightfloua  moral  government,  ^so 
have  itfi  peculiar  and  incomprehe  nsible 
mysteries  ?  They  are,  indeed,  but 
parts  of  iMie  grand  system — the  off- 
spring of  one  and  the  same  almigh^ 
mind,  and  why  should  they  not 
equidly  bear  the  chnracteristlc  im- 
press of  that  same  infinite  wisdom 
and  benevolence  ? 

Providence,  in  its  scheme  and  de- 
velopment, has,  therefore,  in  all  agee 
and  all  minds,  presented  its  propor- 
tion of  mysteries,  no  less  inscrutable 
than  those  of  Nature  and  Revelation. 
So  profound  and  unsearchable  are 
these,  that  Solomon,  the  wisest  of 
nien,  in  reference  to  human  destiny, 
has  Bud  ! — "  No  man  knoweth  either 
love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before 
him" — "  All  things  come  alike  to  all. 
Thwe  w  one  event  to  the  righteous 
and  to  the  wicked,  to  the  dean  and 
to  the  unclean,  to  him  that  sacritioeUi 
Md  to  Yam  that  eacrificetfa  not ;  as  is 
the  good  eo  is  the  sianer,  and  he  that 
nreareth  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath." 
■^ain  he   says  ; — "  This  is  an  evil 


among  all  things  that  are  done  under 
the  sun—that  there  is  one  eveni 
all."  Since  because  of  this,  men 
often  become  hardened — are  "  full  of 
evil  and  madness  In  their  heart  ;"• 
because  by  all  that  is  Tisdble,  in  tins 
life,  no  one  can  decide  with  certainty 
how  any  one  stands  before  God. 

The  same  writer  has  said ; — 
"  There  is  a  vanity" — a  misfortune — 
which  happens  In  this  world,  that 
there  be  just  men  to  whom  it  happen- 
eth  according  to  the  work  of  the 
wicked  :  ^nin  there  be  wicked  men 
to  whom  it  happeneth,  according  to 
the  work  of  the  righteous. "f  This  is 
still  more  mysterious.  It  proves. 
Indeed,  that  God  does  not  intend  that 
we  should  be  rewarded  or  punished 
in  this  worid,  and  that  the  events  of 
this  life  are  not  meant  to  devetope 
either  human  character  or  human 
destiny.  Again  Solomon  adds,  a 
still  more  mysterious  i — "  There  is 
just  man  that  perisheth  by  his  right- 
eousness, and  there  is  a  wicked  man 
that  proiongeth  his  Hfn  by  his 
wickedness."! 

David,  the  father  of  Solomon,  has 
also  said  ; — "  God,  indeed,  is  good  t< 
Israel — to  such  as  are  of  a  pure 
heart."  "  But" — although  this  be 
the  fact,  the  ultimate  fact — "  as  for 
me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone,  my 
steps  had  well  nigh  slipped  ;  for  I 
was  envious  at  the  foolish — seeing 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ;  for 
there  arc  no  bands  in  their  death, 
but  their  strength  is  firm.  They  a 
not  in  trouble  as  other  men,  neither 
are  they  plagued  like  other  men. 
Therefore,"  he  adds,  "pride  com- 
passeth  them  about  as  a  chain,  vio- 
lence covercth  them  as  a  garment. 
Verily,"  adds  the  sweet  psahniat  of 
Israel,  "  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in 
vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  in- 
nocency  ;  for  all  the  day  long  have  I 
been  plagued,  and  chastened  every 
morning.  But  should  1,"  adds  he, 
continue   in   this   strain,  I  "  should 
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cause  to  stumble  tlio  genoraljon  of 
mj  cliildven.  Wlicn  I  desired  to 
uiideralAiiil  this"  mystery  of  Divine 
Providence,  be  adds,  "  it  was  too 
.wooderiiil  fur  me  until  I  went  into 
the  sanctuary  of  God" — until  I  con- 
sulted bis  oracle* ;  "  tUen  understood 
I  tbcir  end,"  "  Surely  tbou  didst  set 
thein  in  slippery  pliices  ;  tltou  cast- 
ed^t  tbern  down  ;  thou  doomodst  tbem 
to  destruction."* 

But  a  poet  more  ancient,  more 
patriarchial,  more  experienced  in  wue 
llian  David,  lias  asked  j — "  Wherefore 
do  the  wicked  live,  become  old — yea, 
are  migbty  in  power  ?  Their  cbil- 
I  drcn  are  establisliod  in  their  sight 
I  with  them,  and  their  ofispiing  before 
their  cycs.-^lTieiy  flocks  and  tbeir 
herds  increase,  and  they  muUiidy  in 
rtho  land.  Tliuy  send  foi-th  their 
Lofispi'ing  like  a  flock,  and  their  cbil- 
I  drcn  dance..  They  take  tlie  timbrel 
'and  tbe  harp,  and  r<joico  at  the 
sound  of  the  or^an.  Tliey  spend 
'  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment 
go  down  to  the  gi-.ive.  'niei-etbi^'," 
because  of  this  prosperity,  the  wicked 
"say  to  God,  Depart  fi'om  us,  for  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
Who  is  the  Almighty  tiiat  we  should 
serve  him,  and  what  profit  should  we 
have  if  we  pray  to  him  V 

Now  if  lhii4  wei-e  all  true,  and  these 
reasonings    just,    under  elementary 
dispensations  of  moral  government, 
during    which    both     rewards    and 
panishmenis  were  more  outward  and 
sv;iiaible,  more  tempoi-ul  and  worldly, 
tlian  under  the  Christian  and  more 
spiiilual  administi'ation  of  rightcous- 
,ness,  why  should  we  tlduk  it  strange 
tlut  there  is  pow  one  event  to  all 
very  nmny  ,<if  those  particulars 
'above  euumeraied?    llow  often  do 
we  see  the  sinner  living  to  his  three 
Kcore  , years  and  ten,  wliile  many 
puiM  and  excellent  stripling   is   c 
down  as  the  green  l^-nder  herb,  in  the 
veiy  moriiiuR  uf  Ills  existence  ?    Nay, 
is    theru    nut    soinetiiing   in  moral 
got  ei-mncnt still  moi'emysteiiouB  thim 
•  p-a«Un.i,i,i3,ir. 


all  tbis  ?  There  is  an  «U  imDer,  of 
igorous  health  aad  lobnet  constitu- 
ion,  whose  every  breath,  is  jnofane 
andtiopious;  who  has,  &r  more thtm 
half  a  century,  been  Uatybeming  tbe 
God  that  is  above  ;  and  theio  bos 
just  &llen  a  brother  Frost,  of  Eng- 
gUind — a  brother  Raid,  of  ScQitftad 
— «  tootbar  M'Cbeiiucy,  or  a  hcoth^ 
Lathfttn,  of  America — each  in  tho 
morning  or  meridian  of  life,  eniiiicntly 
giHed  with  tbe  powers  of  diiing  gooU 
— witli  spirituality  of  mhid,  with 
muob  practical  good  sense,  and  scrip- 
turiil  knowledge — with  hcai'ts  as  full 
of  beoevolencD  as  their  mouthd  were 
of  arguments  and  elo^uenoe.  And 
this,  too,  when  myriadsi  were  crying' 
for  hdp — myriads  famishing  for  the 
hfenA  of  liio,  and  a  voice  eveiy  wkere 
echoing  from  city  to  haralet,  from  hifl 
and  dale,  "  Coine  over  and  help  us," 

These,  and  many  like  them,  wfaora 
we  could  ntune,  died  in  tlie  vigouF  of 
life,  with  an  nnbounded  field  of  labor 
and  promised  usefulness  expanding 
belore  them,  and  witli  many  a  good 
earnest  in  hiiud  tiiat  their  laleMa 
were  acceplaM^  and  tbeir  labors  in 
tbe  Lord  not  without  a  proper  efEect. 

How,  then,  shall  we  explain  this 
myst«ry  ?  Is  it  because  there  was 
uo  more  need  for  them  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  no  fartiier  labor  to  be  per- 
formed, no  souls  to  be  saved,  ho 
Cbrislians  to  be  odified  and  reireshed 
in  the  ways  of  the  Ixird  ?  This  we 
cannot  admit :  for  present  observation 
and  experience  in  their  respective 
fields  of  labor,  show  that  good  has 
since  been  done,  and  is  still  doing. 
It  was  not,  then,  because  they  couid 
not  have  done  good  )  ner  was  it  be- 
ca*iB»  tho  Lord  wtmid  not  have  good 
to  be  done  in  their  resp«ctivo  fields 
of  kbor.  What,  tlien,  remains  but 
that  thefc  are  other  pro>cinoes  in 
God's  immense  universe  in.  which 
they  could  be  employed  morebappily 
and  more  us^ully  thaa  here  ? 

Thb  is  not  a  eondoaion  so  vision- 
ary or  basdess  as  sMoe  mighton  first 
hearing  imagme  it  to  be.     No 
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reasodii^Htwlagioall}'  from  one  system 
or  departaDBflt  of  |3»»  universe  to  ano- 
ther, can  mtionaily  conclude  Chat  God 
<Iee8  any  thing  in  vain.  Angels  that 
nmot'a  naliwo  and  location  .very  dif- 
ferMiC  loMirs,  nre  capable  of  pertbrm- 
iBg  rery  importttut  services  in  our 
w«rld,mid  doubtless  in  other  worlds. 
Wliy,  theny  ehonld  we  not  tlnnk  that 
men,  or  the  disHnbodied  spirits  of 
men,  aftm-death,  nuty  perfonn  servicee 
.18  impoctant  to  tite  inhubitants  of 
other  worlds,  ns  the  inhnlntiuits  of 
thoHc  ivorida  pertbrm  in  oars  ?  And 
so  long  as  it  is  written  thitt  all  the 
im;^  of  God  are  ministering  spirits 
sent  on  numerous  and  various  minis- 
trations to  the  heirs  of  salviiUon,  we 
imust  not  think  it  strange  if  God  will 
jBtJbt  all  s^nts  ofUr  death  ministers 
:cf  narey  or  of  pablic  utility  in  some 
!of  the  grand  departments  of  this  stu- 
Ipeadons  universe,  and  that  he  needs 
them  as  mnoh  elsewhere  aa  he  needs 
angelic  nunisters  in  the  world. 

Angels  can  ride  in  chariots  of  fire, 
or  on  tlie  wings  of  thie  wind  ;  they 
ctm  ^op  tlie  mouths  of  lions,  unbolt 
the  doers  of  prisons,  quench  the  vio- 
lence of  fire,  roll  away  the  rocks  t\-om 
tke  graves  of  saints,  reveal  seetcts, 
carry  messages  trom  heaven  to  earth, 
strike  dumb  a  heritating  Zachaiins, 
(^invest  with  vermin  a  wicked  Uerod  ; 
why,  then,  may  nut  those  who  fall 
asleep  in.  Jesus,  perform  acrviees 
various  and  as  numerous  in  olher 
poriioHS  of  God's,  unmeasured  and 
immeasurable  dominions  us  angels  do 
in  thb  ?  And  if,  in  working  out 
man's  redemption,  Jesus  hod  need  of 
a  colt,  the  fual  of  an  ass,  may 
consistently  suppose  that  i 
government  and  acteiinlstration  of  tlie 
universe,  and  in  carrying  out  tdl 
designs,  tha  Lord  may  need  the  ser- 
vices of  infants  and  adults,  and  that 
for  thie  purpose  hC'  often  selects  the 
purest  and  best  of  out-  rare,  and  calls 
tiiem  hence  to  ministur  in  his  hosts  of 
hgMi'in  other  lid<l»of  labor,  accord- 
i^  to  the  waintE  of  his  vast  domin- 
iona. 


'  8") 

The   Messiah   has   said   that  tlic 
igels  who  attend  on  little  children, 
do  always  behold  the  fiice  of  his 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."     Now 
ithout     deciding     the     question — 
Whether  thoAe  angels  of  little  chil- 
dren  are  their  guardian  angels,  or 
their  own  sftirits  a!\er  death  employed 
by  the   I»rd  in  his  service  willing 
upon  otliprs,"  evident  it  is  that  spirits 
E  minister!!,  and  consequently,  ^e- 
re  happiivess  from  the  employments 
signed  them  in  another  state. 
Those  wlw  repudiate  the  assump- 
m  that  demons  are  either  disenscs 
di^eafied  persons  palled  lunalio?, 
and  admit  with  the  Apostle  James, 
that,  like  men  they  do  believe  and 
ti-emble,  and  arp,  therefore,  wicked 
spirits — disembodied  spirits-— or  souls 
of  deail  men — cannot  doubt  that  the 
spirits  of  good  men,  separated  linm 
their  mortiJ  tenpments,  or  who  have 
laid  off  their  earthly  tabernacles,  nre 
also  capable  of  believing  and  obeying 
God,  and  therefore,  of  rejoicing  in 
any  employment  subsei-vient  to  his 
glory,  or  conducive  to  the  safety 
the  happiness  of  his  saints. 

Indeed,  mtkmit  rmploymml  tAere 
is  no  enjnyment  in  nny  kumttn  being. 
Tlie  pleasures  of  sense  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind  equally  conrist  in 
the  moral  and  rational  employment  of 
our  sensitive  and  moral  funics  ;  in 
other  words,  in  employing  them  on 
their  proper  objects  in  harmony  with 
lliu  laws  of  God,  which  are,  indeed, 
the  laws  of  the  universe.  Tliis  being 
indisputably  true,  follows  it  not,  then, 
that  our  spirits,  when  absent  iVom 
our  bodies  and  present  with  the  Lord, 
in  order  to  their  happiness  pass  not 
info  a  state  of  repose,  but  must  be 
actively  employed  by  God  in  spheres 
of  action  in  harmony  with  'their  new 
constitation  and  the  atliiirs  of  the 
universe  ;  othei-wise  in  his  presence 
there  is  not  a  fulness  of  joy,  nor  at 
his  right  hand  are  there  pleasures  for 

If,  then,  as  it  appears  tliat  dormant 
or  unemployed  spirits,  whether  an- 
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gelic  or  human,  cnnriot  be  happy 
miiat  we  not  conclude  tliat  if  humai 
aptrils,  when  absent  from  the  body 
are  pi-esent  with  the  Lor  J,  they  muet, 
ill  order  to  happiness,  be  employed  ? 
This  being  admitt«d,  as  we  presume ' 
will  be,  by  all  who  with  Paul  belies 
that  our  spirits  after  death  are  present 
with  the  Lord,  may  we  not  tlien,  with 
all  safety,  most  rationally  conclude 
that  all  the  happy  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  employed  in  useful  Bervices 
otiier  parts  of  God's  universe  !  Hence 
the  strong  probabiKty  that  multitudes 
of  pure  and  noble  spirits  arc  being 
constantly  drafted  from  earth  to 
minister  to  the  increasing  wants,  or 
to  the  accumulating  pleasures,  of  a 
universe  more  rapidly  increasing  in 
its  t«nantry  than  we  can  form  any 
idea  of  from  all  the  ratios  of  increasing 
piopulation  registered  in  the  annals  of 
our  own  little  world.  If  any  one  can 
give  a  better  reason  for  this  chapter 
of  the  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence 
than  we  have  here  ^ven,  we  shall 
most  gratefully  and  thankfully  receive 
it  and  report  it.  A.  C. 


OBITUARIES. 

(Pnn  Ae  "Ainsrin*  MUlnmul  Hu 
WlCKlIFFE  EWINO   CaHPBEI 


:in.aled,  was  a  child  of  maoh  more  than 
linary  promise.     Poj9e««ed  of  a  beaiitirul 

coQnIeranoi'aiiclperaon.ofaaoodnnilerstan ;. 

inil,  BDil  of  a  moat  amiablp  difpoaiclon,  he 

[hal  knev  him.  CoDscienttoui,  truthful, 
and  hororahle  in  his  whole  depnttment — 
pious  and  Jevotionai  for  his  years  —  fund 
of  learning  and  of  fcia  hooks,  he  was  a 
child  [lot  only  beloved  hy  all  his  relatitea 
and  acqualoiance,  and  dear  to  hi*  parents, 
but  one  on  whom  clustered  many  a  hope  of 
eminent  DjefulneHg  to  Booiety  in  oominft  years. 
After  his  father  left  for  Europe,  ho  com- 
merced with  still  greater  earnentness  and 
diligence  than  eier  before,  to  treasure  up  in 
his  memory  and  heart  the  oracles  of  God. 
He  frequently  carried  his  Bible  under  his  arm 
into  the  fields,  and,  besides  Ms  regular  studies 
and  the  reading  of  several  Tolumes,  in  &f«w 
weeks,  in  addition  to  his  former  acquisitions, 
committed  lo  memory  four  chapters  of  Jnhu'« 
TastJDHmy,  twelie  chapters  of  the  hook  of 
Proierbs,  and  fifteen  hymns.  His  taste  wait 
fairly  represented  in  those  hymns  whicli  he 


memorized  and  frequntly  iHag  with  a  i 
flooua>(rioe,inI)ie>olleBtaDdiiH'eetestst 
Amongst  these  were  the  Ibliowing ;— *  Ikick 
nfa^ea,  cleft  for  me/  '  Aod  is  the  fcospel 
peace  and  love ;'  '  Not  all  the  nobles  of^he 
earth  ;'  '  Time  is  winging  Da  away  ;' 
Sariour!  O  what  endless  charms;'  *  , 
and  ■hallit  eierhe;'  '  l^rd,in  thy  ^in 
here  ne  meet;'  'O!  Jesus,  the  glory,  the 
wonder,  and  love;'  'The  wurld  can  never 
give;'  *Coms,e<ery  pious  heart;'  'Safely 
thmauh  another  neek,  God  hi 


iway ;' 


.  O  my  soul ;'  '  Prajtr 
sincere  desire :'  '  Fathur  of  m 
word.'  WickliK)  liad  iilways  been'  tauiili't 
that  in  obeying  hi*  parents  h 
God  ;  because  It  is  written,  "  C'lililreu,  obey 
jnur  pareiiw  in  the  Lord,  for  this  h  right." 
He  was,  tliereFore,  conseientiou-'ly  ohedienl- 
— Before  hiK  father  let^  home,  he  a«ked  and 
obtained  from  him  leaie  to  swim  in  the  crtel 
— an  an  which  he  had  practieed  for  threi 
years,  and  in  which  he  much  excelled. 
Though  fond  of  the  practice,  and  also  of 
skating  on  (he  ice,  he  w.-^nld  not  presnme  to 
inilulge  in  either  without  prrmi»(>ion.  His 
pareuis  have  never  urged  any  of  their  chil- 
dren to  he  baptised.  They  havealwuyebeen 
fearful  and  cautious  lest  they  (houltl  he  In- 
duced simply  by  their  aulhority  to  make's 
public  profession  of  their  faitli  before  they 
Duderstood  and  realized  the  solemnity  and 
meaning  of  it.  Thty  hate  rather  retarded 
than  hastemd  snob  a  pTofesaion  on  the  part 
of  their  ohildren,  until  they  wereaatiaEed  it 
was  solicited  by  them,  not  thrcmgh  at 
den  impulse,  nor  of  any  grstiticati 
might  BQppose  it  to  aSbnl  their  parents ;  but 
from  a  fixed  and  ouuttrmedpurpone  and  de- 
sire of  obeying  the  Lord.  There  appeared 
during  the  summer  a  remarkable  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  on  liis  part,  vigorously  indicated, 
especially  in  bis  love  of  prayer.  Daily  he 
would  fall  upon  his  knees  beside  his  mother, 
and  ofteti  request  her  to  teach  him  to  pray, 
or  to  nnite  with  him  in  prayer— a  practice  ti: 
which  she  often  engager  with  her  children, 
and  by  means  of  which  she  is  enabled  to 
appreciate  their  growth  in  knowledge  and  in 
piety.  The  very  day  preceding  his  death  he 
declared  to  his  sister's  son,  Henrv  " 


d  another 


,  Thomas  Henley,  be 
the  time  the  LunI  took  him 
He  was  in  truth,  both  in  heart 


the  great  majority  of  the  adult  hmiiy  of  the 

faithful.     No  son,  we  presnme  to  say,  e»er 

>ed  a  mother  more  than  he,  and  do  mother 


trial,  tbereflire,  has 
ileTerily.  May  th, 
not  willingly  afflict 


Dod    Lord,   who  does 


lallen  vitb  peculitr  fane,  in  ttc  letlei  sad 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Iwl  bjmn  which  he  oom- 
mitrd)  Co  memoTj  and  reptu^l  the  day  he- 
fore  hht  destb,  uy  with  all  their  hesrt»' 
"  0  '.   may  thete  beaTenl;  pagen  be 

Onr  e»tr  dear  deliiihl, 
AbA  Btill  new  heaatiee  inay  we  Ete, 

And  aCill  JDerraaiDg  iiiihcl 
Diiine  instructor!  Gradoua  Lord' 

Be  thuu  forever  near; 
Teach  U9  to  loTe  thy  jaored  word, 

And  view  oar  Saiionr  there!" — 

On  Friday,  the  lOlh  December,  William 

BfynoldsoD  Scolt,  aiied  !2  years,  eldeat  Hon 

ol  William  Scott,  ol' Lincoln,  lateof  Aaterby. 

trieled  and  severe,  he  had  been  robust  end 
hcaUby.  In  his  trouble  be  was  led  to  look 
onto  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  ready  (lorclun 
fiinud.  On  the  IHih  of  October  br  ua»,  by 
briither  Greeoneli,  then  on  a  titbit  to  Lin  on  Id, 
baptized  into  ChriaC  fnr  the  re.nlsxinn  of  sins, 
and  from  that  time  until  hi»  death  he  held 
ia  confidence,  and  tbe  rejoicing;  of  his 
,  in  ChHst.  Ai  his  end  drew  near,  all 
fear  of  death  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  he 
esinesily  prayed  tbat  hi*  heavenly  Father, 
for  Christ's  sake,  would  speedily  take  him 
himself.  Truly  bis  end  was  peaee;  and 
although  we  deeply  feel  the  low  of  such  a 
Bon,  jet  we  do  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have 

GrKber  Gainsley,  aged  63,  and  Sitter 
I><xter,  sKcd  55,  members  of  the  Church  in 
Nnttingham,  haie,  during  the  lB«t  month, 
been  removed  by  death,    1  Thess.  it.  13,  18. 

ONE  BT  ONE  LOVE'S  LINKS  ARE 
BBOKEN. 
One  by  one  Love'?  linbi  an  broken, 

One  by  one  our  friends  deuart, 
Voicea  (hat  hare  kindly  spoken. 

Heart  that  throb'd  to  kindred  heart. 
Some  are  reeling  in  the  ocean, 

Hidden  'mid  the  secrets  deep, 
Heedless  of  iti  wild  commotion, 

Bleeping  there  a  dreamier  sleep. 
SomehavB  wandpr'd  o'er  the  billows, 

Prayers  nor  tears  their  lives  eould  save; 
Beep  their  rest  beneath  the  willows. 

In  BDqie  distant  churchyard  grave. 
And  some  are  near  us  lonely  lying, 

No  love-words  e'er  oan  break  Ihei  rsleep; 
Ko  answer oomes;  wiid  winds  are  sighing 

ThroDgh  the  grass  o'er  which  we  weep. 


List  IT 


laied  and  prized  in  days  gone  by; 
Look  we  for  Kind  glances  meeting 

Oursfrom  out  the  sool-lil  eye  P 
Aik  ws  lor  tbe  joyous  beaming 

Of  the  smiles  tbat  radiant  shone 
^aaad  lu  in  our  youthful  dreaming— 

Aak  fi»  th«Mi,  WWe  are  they  gone  P 


Thank- to  Godralfchanir 
or  a  holier  hai 


lelling, 


a  parting,  paming, 


Thanks  to  God.  ...._  ^_._.. 

Weans  the  heart  from  e _,  ....  , 

Life's  ni>bt  of  Borrow,  darkly  waning. 

Will  break  in  luuni  beyond  tlie  skies. 
Weep  not  oier  hopes  departed. 

Seek  not  here  the  scaiter'd  band  ; 
Siiul  of  mine,  rouse  up  I  look  forwurd 

To  the  gluriuas  spirit  land  1 

T. 


THE  NEW"  HYMN  BOOK. 

At  lengtli  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  tliis  work  iu  the  prinler'ii 
hands,  and  trust  it  will  shortly  be  out. 
Our  amtioue  desire  is,  that  it  may 
prove  so  acceptable  to  all  our  brethren 
and  sisters  in  the  three  kingdoms  as 
to  be  generally  adopted. 

We  can  truly  say  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  it  all  that  could 
be  desired — a  book  scripturally  and 
pleasingly  expressive  of  our  thanks- 
giving, confidence,  trust,  hope,  Jove, 
and  joy; — of  adoration  of  our  heavenly 
Father — his  attributes,  his  pity,  grace, 
bounty,  and  care  j — of  remembrances 
of  Christ  Jesus — his  life,  love,  excel- 
lencies, sorrows,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  reign,  gifts,  priesthood,  and 
second  coming  , — of  our  blessedness, 
privileges,  motives,  delighla,  mutual 
affection,  brotherly  kindness,  devoted- 
ness  to  the  words  and  waj-s  of  the 
Lcrd,  &C.  &c.  Nor  have  less  paiiie 
been  taken  to  make  the  obscure  clear, 
the  harsh  and  stiff  easy  and  flowing, 
and  the  erroneous  scriptural ; — to 
.  the  bombastic  and  otherwise 
exceptionable ; — to  avoid  bitter  words, 
hell-dooming  denunciations,  wid  party 
asperities , — to  give  decided  preference 
to  hymns  in  the  first  person,  contain- 
ing individual  and  collective  praises 
and  rejoicings  in  the  Lord  ;  and,  by 
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avoiding  puerility  on  the  oue  hand, 
and  extrnvngoiice  on  the  other,  to 
give  utterance  to  stciulj  and  warm 
gTRtitude  in  beauteousne:«  of  imngery, 
strength  and  clegiLnue  of  style,  and 
scriptural  accuracy  of  expreuBJon. 

The  book  will  contain  many  i 
sublime  themes  Irom  the  sweet  sii^^ers 
iu  ancient  Ibraol,  when,  in  plaintive 
or  in  delighted  strains,  they  antici- 
pated the  sufferings  of  Jesus  and- the 
succeeding  glory.  liut  the  great 
object  has  been  to  euable  the  "  holy 
priesthood"  to  offer,  in  New  Testn- 
nient  teraia,  and  through  the  One 
Mediator,  "  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
God  continually — the  fruit  (calves) 
of  lips  confessing  and  giving  tlianks 
to  his  name."  And  the  heavenly 
model  we  have  taken  i.s  the  "  New 
Song  "  presented  before  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb,  dedarative  of 
Jesus*  woi'thiness,  because  he  had 
done  all  things  for  ns,  to  receive  all 
hoiior,and  glory,  and  blessing.  Gladly 
would  we  have  brought  eveiy  hymn 
to  this  divine  standard  ! 

Our  endeavour  has,  indeed,  been 
to  supply  the  best  and  most  appra- 
piiate  Hymn-book  ever  publislicd ; 
one  which  Jesus'  disciples  may  open 
at  any  page,  and  find  suitable  expres- 
sion for  praise,  without  fear  of  error 
or  impropriety.  This  we  have  fiiith- 
fully  and  prayerfully  done  as  in  the 
presence  and  fear  of  God,  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  have  entirely 
succeeded  ;  but  we  earnestly  hope 
our  brethren  aod  sisters  will  regard 
our  efforts  with  affectionBte  indul- 
gence, even  should  any  thing  appear 
fanciiiil  or  unnecessary.  "We  are  ao 
much  "  creatures  of  habif,"  that  Home- 
limes  even  nearer  approaches  to 
perfection  are  disliked  if  they  differ 
(H'depikrt  from  long-used  and  &vorite 


words  and  phnwes.  May  we  entreat 
that  so  common  a  defect  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  exchanged  for  tm 
ardent  desu-e  to  rise  higher  and 
higher,  and  become  more  and  more 
perfect  in  the  overflowings  of  grati- 
tude lo  our  heavenly  B'ather  and  oui 
exalted  Redeemer,  in  tbwiglits  and 
language  so  chastened,  accurate,  and 
heavenly,  as  to  be  suitable  when 
stand  in  the  very  presence  and  tuuidst 
the  innumenible  company. 

AKItANGEUKNT  OF  SUBJECTS. 
PART  FIRrt. 

1  IiOTe  nf  Gik)  to  man 1 . . 

2  rreatioii&  PniidenreorGoil  8.. 

3  The  Word  of  God 30.. 

4  TheBiithoFChriiit **.. 

5  CraciHxionnrChriit    ST.. 

e  ResuireclinnofChrirt 70.. 

7  Gospel  ofChrisr. 


J.  ChriB 


9  SalTationinCliri'tBlone 101. .117 

10  FurKivenpsi!       of     Sins     Bbd 

Adoption 119.. 129 

11  CliriHtiaii  Hope  and  Secoril;  130. .HI 

12  JesiiareipiM 142.. 148 

13  Prie>tbood  and  Interceasion  of 

ChnVi 149. .!« 

14  Lord'HDay 164.-180 

15  Lord's  Supper 1P1..203 

16  Thinne  oFGrace 20*.  .2a9 

17  Life  and  Death 230-236 

18  N'ame  of  Jesus  Precioua 237. SBi 

IB  Jesus  All  in  All 20a,.2lia 

20  Jesu*  Worthy 270.  .27+ 

21  llevolednessln  Jwus  .......  275. .2D3 

-22  Praise  toG»d  Slid  (be  Lamb..  •iae.JlH 

23  Walking  by  Faith 333. .336 

24  ChrislUn  PilKrim 337. .SiS 

35  Christian  Soldier 316. .351 

ao  Christian  Lore  and  t'niaa  . . .  S^2 .  .MS 

27  Church  Triuinpbant  on  Earth  3(i!)..3fia 

38  Second  Adrian 3S4..40I 

29  ReourrectiiMi  irf:^BinM 4fi2..40(> 

ao  Future  Glorr 407. .417 

31  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  418. .429 

S3  ClowoflheYear 430,  .+37 

S3  HyninsforCbildTen *38..*M 

Besides  the  thirteen  hymns  in  the 

Ove  lists  especially  appr<^riated  for 

3  use  of  children,  many  of  those  on 

J  Love  of  God  to  Man — Creation 

and  Providence  of  God— Word  rf 

God— Birth  oi  Christ — Gospel  of 

ClmBt — llurone  trf  Grace— UMBing 
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and  Evenhigi — Life  and  Denlh — mny 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  sung 
the  social  circle,  or  Sabbath -b«^(oo1, 
with  the  greatest  propriety.  Every 
sentiment  is  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered throngh  life,  and  perhaps  for 
The  book,  when  completed, 
wQl  be  daly  ftnnoimced. 


ELIHU  BURRITT. 
I  with  in  iDtrodoce  Mr.  BdftIu  to  Ibvae- 

Daintauce  nf  iiif  teiul.T^.  He  is  heinK  one 
rihemoBC  ilimiii>rui»lieil  men  nf  the  prpsi^nl 
cmtnni.  Ha  b  lb«  UovaTJ  of  tli«  aue. 
Hi»  name  ou'jhblu  be  familisr  with  all  the 
OVCTs  of  fretdom,  |ieaie,  and  beneToleroe, 

ifueul;  babtii.  Ai  the  uiuEkl  afn  be  naa 
Kpinenticed  In  Itarn  tlie  art  luiil  Diy'iBrj  of 
*  blscinmitli.  He  reaolved  to  prove  b; 
irtiial  experiment,  how  much  niaj  be  leamei 
bj   properly    iinproTiun  odd   moniejitii    am 

He  pUced  hia  Greek  (craniniar  in  hi'<  hal 
at  the  (id*  of  the  chimn«,  near  the  f.rire 
wid  itwlieii  the  coiijUBiirion  of  the  veih 
-■-ile  he  blew  the  belhivvs.  He  Boon  b- 
neaGreekandLarinSfholar.  Theni.>.leri 
iffuSKea  he  Ktudied  witli  nutite  teachern 
Ue  linl  made  himself  scquainied  with  tin 
lieada  nf  a  farnilj'  of  UnfjuuKea,  and  hr  wiu 
then  goon  introduced  to  E^l  its  niemhr 
Thus  a,  familiaritr  with  Hebrtw  soon  pf 
itijuly  a  Efltiiefor  OrieLtal  literature,  ■ 
tasbled  bim  to  gain  aki>owled)te  of  tJyriae 
Chaldaic,  Etbiopie,  Arab-c,  *c.  By  the 
he  had  attained  the  ape  of  Ihirtj ,  he 
had  nrnntered  fiptv  ianguapes !  Durinx 
all  (his  time  he  labored  bh  a  blaclamltli  ei^At 

Cr  dsj.  Tho  reaiter  moat  not  aup- 
I  Mr.  Burritt  i»  onl j  a  linpulat ;  that 
neiBOneof  Ihone  exeellinK  in  one  depart- 
Qierel;.  Phrenoloiiicail]'  gpealiinK  his 
Drean  of  lBn|;HBf[e  ii>  one  of  tlie  leuer  dp- 
TBlunmenlii.     Matheinalica  aod  the  soienoea 

For  the  Inst  five  jears  he  has  been  the 
Editor  of  a  m-t  excellent  paper.  cal1«I  the 
''Clirisliaa  Citizen,"  published  in  Worcester, 


Irelaml,  and  thai  lo'i  at  a  time  when  «nllrr- 
'ii|C  wai  utitH  height.  1'broupb  hia  influence 
.  iarRe  pMp<ir'ioii  nf  the  lUTst  liberal  eoii- 
ributiont  of  New  Knicland  hare  been  ttnt 
0  Irrland.  It  waa  in  onseqneiice  of  bia 
ippeal  ti>  Lntd  John  Rusitll,  tiial  un  order 
was  iuned  b<r  Firiiiab  iiovernment  ro  iruiis- 

conlribulionii  ol  Ainvricann,  Hut  Lis  preat 
central  tbiiu|tht  ia  Praee— the  formation  of  a 
lealrae  of  tbe  univeraal  hrnthrrlii-od  nf  til* 
whole  human  family.  Hr  has  succeeded  in 
buidin^c  together  raost  of  the  choice  apirita 
of  Britain  and  Amrrion  in  a  pledfra  nf  per- 
petual peace,  and  anearihl]'  bustilil)  In  war 
and  nppreiwlau  of  every  tinil. 

HaiinK  Dearly  completed  the  prrpamtcry 
Wort  in  Bricaio  for  the  general  didu  iun  of 
penre  principlM,  be  will  snon,  if  he  has  tint 
alreaitj,  ernsa  Ibe  English  channel  tn  begin 
the  wurk  in  France.  And  now  he  will  make 
bin  knowleil|te  nf  the  modem  languages  uvnil- 
alile  in  the  circulation  of  pence  principles  in 
ail  rile  languages  nf  laodeTti  Europe. 

May  many  of  our  reailers  im^ture  bis  per- 
severing induhtry  in  every  good  cause,  that 
the  work  of  faith,  end  labour  i>r  li.ve,  nitd 
patience  nf  hope  in  the  Lord  Jeau-,  uniy  he 


1  Mr.  Binritt  ■  great  m 


litaratBte  ami  tcieiiae, 
talents,  to  the  prnmntio 
and  Kond  will  among  nf 


■!-,T. 


purpose 

qaiif  eitenaively  in  the  United  Slates;  and 
thoDgli  in  aponrx'ate  of  health  peregrinating 
Eaidand,  iVtlauli  and  Swliud,  much  of 
(be  time  on.  foot,  during  the  tlaat  ;ear.  He 
hasTlsited  and  examined  pernonally  the  most 
dittrentd  hareb,  cabios,  agd  disiriots  in 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Perth,  January  S,  181H.  Belnied  bro- 
ther: Asffoud  neivais  refresh ing  and  plea- 
sant, I  would  catnmunicale  tn  you.  and 
throngh  the  Harbinger  to  the  public  gene- 
rally, that  (he  can^e  of  original  Cbriatianity 
is  making  some  ptogret  amongst  us  in  tbe 
North  of  Soiitland.  Since  writing  in  you  ■ 
alaCementofour  numbers  la«l  month,  we  have 
bail  tbepleasureof  aildingfoui  toourcharch, 
three  of  them  by  iinmersioD ;  and,  our  future 
progiess  is  brighiening.  So  far  as  I  cnn 
I  udire,  our  little  congi'egatinn  Is  nowsecurelv 
fiiedDnlhspmperfonndalinn;  and allhoagb 
in  connequente  of  the  want  of  solid  building, 
and  other  things,  arising  from  ignorance, 
■oMqManei  broke  off  Iron  thshouies  leaving 
an  unpleasant  bread),  yet  we  fioil  that  the 
g"Od  and  lively  ainnes  are  all  fiiidiuc  their 
wny  haok  to  their  own  plafej,  while  [he 
odiera  are  niaking  for  thentselias  dark  and 
aolitary  aboiles  in  the  minea  of  seclarinnisni 
frnn>  which  they  were  dug.  I  have  alto  the 
l^easureto  inform  ynu,  tliat  a  chiKcb  ■>!  Bsf - 
tist  believers  in  AachCerarder,  14  miles  from 
this  place,  formerly  in  cnnnection  with  (he 
naptiai",  have  retioaooed  all  huraan  bondsnf 


tiop.  Let  us,  dear  htoiber,  rejoice  at  every 
advance  made  on  tbe  part  of  onr  Baptist 
friends  to  tb*  anoiest  order  of  ibingi,  and 


(hi 


Ihat  the  cIst  i)  nnt  for  dwluit  irli 

p  Loly  utd  ciiict^lrated  ormj  for  I 
ictino  ud  ikiwiifsll  uf  Ihe  kinphim 
.  I  mar  Dieiil'ion,  that  1  preticlie.1 
ciaht  lUf  (, 


itb  tfie  Aih: 


D  Chriatiui  L'lii 


il  in  Ihe 


It  Giwpel,  t^e  rexntl  brii 
piimiion  on  [he  part  of  tlirfe  Tur  iai 
in,  and  I  lor  rriioratioD.  1  >'htill(our Fa- 
-c  heiDK  iriilinidbe  IlitTtr  again  abnrily. 
PerJiapo  j-ou  know  thai  AuchterarJer  waslbe 
h'Mh-plare,  if  nm  Ihe  cradle  aluo  of  "  The 
Ftrt- (.hurch  of  Scotland."  Itcanool  boajit 
ii  much  of  iKe  "  Free  Church  of  ChrieL" 
J>-[ii]'»!«ni  alone  can  claim  that  honor.  1 
am  happy  to  nay  that  we  hare  ancceeiled  in 
ninteihaniliiablingthenuaiheroraubscriberf 
t  peciorfical.  Ha»e  not  jH  nm  the 
iry  H:<rhin)!er.  WiBhineyon  urenalh 
from  the  LntJ  ui  conduct  il,  I  am,  youi  bro- 
ther in  J  (MUa,  KoeCKT   ANUBkSON. 

,  Dfceraber  18,  1847- — Peloved 
Allhi'Dzh  Utile  amonK  the  ibnu- 
iwiilinrthe  Befiirmation,  weareoia  villinff 
*lo  be  altflgtelher  overlookinl,  and  do  hereby 

ipprobation  of  the  chorch  ia  Fdinhurirh,  we 

T'lrninl  nuraelvea  iolo  a  chor^  in  Leilh,  nn 

(be  3rd  day  of  October  laat,    iiainbermK  I* 

•tnben.     On  the  SIM  of  the  Same  month 

other  wafi  added  to  the  cburoh  from  the 

ntch  Bap[i>I«i  and  on  the  mominK  of  the 

7lh  ofNoveiaber,  three  put  iin  Christ  by  !m- 

neTiiion.  and  were  addin)  tlip  same  day  to  the 

rnnKretcHtion,  makinji  a  total  nf  18  mrmbera. 

!)ar  little  company  areeDJoyin)EBod  txhibiC- 

*  "       '      ■    '  line's,  with  ite  happy  re- 

e  in  no  ocdinaxy  deitree  ; 

lenwd  bvnur  bi-(oTed  Lord, 

we  anlicliale  that  He  will  make  usa  ble»- 

irtir.     AFiy  i-omniuniratioD  may  he  aclilreaned 

to  in«,  Sbruh-plHce,  Leiih  Walk.     Ynurs  in 

the  best  of  bond?.  Wm.  KtcnLsoN. 

GkjiNOBHovth,  December  22,  I8t7.— 
Feepectcd  brotlicr:  1  have  to  accu:*  inviwlf 
for  not  Bendine  the  xUEiKtica  of  the  Church 
"ooiier.  I  bad  entirely  foriiolien  your  re- 
quest In  the  Menaeiiger  for  Novemher,  until 
reminded  of  it  hy  your  remarks  in  the  last, 
which  was  only  receivail  the  19tb  inalant,  1 
r  inform  you  thai  our  preient  number  of 
mberfiBtweiity-BeTen— «e»enteenofvrhom 
e  iheir  residence  here;  »ii  of  that  num- 
ber do  huvinesn  on  the  ftreat  watets.  another 
service  ofCustiim* — all  of  whom  are 
frequently  absent.  The  other  ten  reside  from 
three  to  four  milea  distant,  which  ia  much  to 
nur  diaadvantattC'  At  one  time  we  numbered 
forty;  but  from  various  causes,  three  haiinfc 
died,  anme  haiing  removed  to  other  placw 
0  follow  their  raiting,  and  others  b  ha,  1  am 
torry  to  lay,  have  ROne  bsck  to  the  norlil, 
have    thus   reduced    us.      We    have    had 


e  ha' 


taken  si 


addiii 


in  peace.  Mny  Ibe  p^ace  of  God,  whii 
pafscth  all  undenHanding,  be  with  all  ll 
conirmiai  long  of  the  Lord  Je<us  in  this  o 
native  (and,  and  tlirou<hout  the  world,  w  tl 
prayer  of  yc.nra  in  faith,  B.  Gmutn. 
WionN.January  5, 1848.— Weare  happy 


inf..r[ 


td  2  to  ill 


noraber  Ounng  the  liut  mnnlh  ;  one  upon  a 
(onfessiou  of  faith  in  Je»U9  Christ,  '  "^ 
inK  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  forn 
iliKlrine  deliitered  to  llie  Apoatles.i .._ .  .. 
filled  with  peace  ancl  joy  in  believioft.  Hav- 
inji  died  to  ein.  been  buried  with  Jeau*  it 
baptism,  and  now  r^sen  to  walk  in  newnew 
of  life.  What  a  glorioug  and  hrart-cbeerinc 
thnughi,  tliat  all  the  Christiai ' 


I  privi 


n"ro  ohediei 


,  ace  and  Hatisfaclion  oj 
mind  ensue.  What  a  blessed  syatem  is  tht 
Christian  system.  The  other  having  made 
a  public  confemi'in  ofsin,  was  restored  to  tht 
fellowship  "f  the  saiotK.  We  are  goiniion 
in  peace  and  harmcmy,  and,  1  believe,  in- 
creasinK  in  Chri-4ian  virtues,  sod  aspiring 
after  hob ness.  We  should  be  moat  happy  to 
seeyouin  Wi|ian;  we  remember  that  you 
greatly  eninurajted  us  when  here,  and  we 
ware  Klimnlated  to  more  leal  and  devotion. 
My  prater  is,  that  we  may  be  eseiieil  to 
mgre  diiiicence  aud  usefulnesx — time  is  short. 

T.  Coop. 
[Nothing  would  afford  US  greater  plea«uro 
than  to  visit  Wigan,  and  all  other  places 
where  we  could  be  useful,  and  our  services 
acceptable  to  Ihe  brethren.  At  present, 
however,  we  cannot  leave  home  for  any 
length  of  time.  Let  but  the  brethrei  ' 
faithful  tn  the  Lord,  to  each  other,  ai 
the  world,  and  their  success  and  prosperity 

eou"ne's.     Be  not  ei-.nformerl  to  ihia  i 
--but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  rene 
of  jmir  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  wl 
that  gwirl,  and  acceptable,    and    perfect 
will  ofgr«d.-ED,] 

WAKBPierD,  January  1,18*8 I  have 

received  this  day  the  first  cumber  of  Ihe 
"Rntish  Millennial  Harbinger,"  and  an 
well  pleased  with  its  cnntenls.  I  find  in  youi 
notices  u.  correspoiiJenis  that  you  have  it 
hand  amanuKcrrptoffMlhymns.  I  hope  ydn 
will  arrange  for  their  speeiij  puWioation,  ai.i 
lae  "iS  copies  witbnni .  detay.  During 
_._  !.__.  -j-,i[(^  (^^^  members  by 
Lord'»  death.     Wt 


1847, 


hohli 
week,  'i 


inga 


id  hop 


that 


•aliied  in  1843  than  in  1847.     Our 
priispecia    are    ebeering.       It    only   wlnti 
energy,  leal,  fidelity,  and  perseverance  on 
tile  part  of  all  thebro[herhond,and  prosperity    I 
must  fi^low.  Tours,  Ae.       J.  Hodoson. 


I,  I  hiive  < 


T  3rd,  18*8.— Since  m; 


1  had  prKTiomK  Umed,  aaJ  caii  now  mii- 
acieiicioiulj  My,  the  Hihie,  the  BiUr  al.me. 
I  first  piopoiei]  tn  tlie  Genrral  Bapt»t  with 

but  Hithnat  !9ucae8s.  1  thereFurii  wiihdreir, 
aad  c(imnii'n':Bd  Rt  once  to  procliim  (lie  jtiw- 
pel  in  ni.v  I'wii  room.  Thinking  I  should  n.it 
mate  mitcli   i  mpriHsiin  un  thr  public  in  a 

■mall  nuDceupicd  cbapel  beli>n)[in|i  tr>  the 
Wesl«jao  Metbodiats,  in  which  I  fiiiltfaToar 
ID  preach  Chtiiit  ererj  Lord's  daj  mnrniiii: 
andeTenlnti.  Thecbaiiel  wiiUealabout  100 
pvrrinnit.  InffUiTj  if  already  exi^ited.  Lsul 
L'.rd'-  ■ 


hich  le 


nentfora 


rn.si 

Urd' 

day  £.e 

iiiC, 

■    N 

tind 

vetT  |[la<l 

Yours 

B.    B.    itlTCK 

{We  should  be  lery  Rla<l  to  limt  Alford,  hi 
tear  i(  canmil  hr  al  prereul.     Rm.   t'm 
and  lelf  onci:  addrcAsud  ahnut  3li  most  a 
teutiie  hearers  lu  this  villagp.— El).] 
Jnnuary  1 


heri    I  bave  much  pleayiire 

heraltcwing  atnti»tical  accoun 

unheCbuicli 

n  DundcH.      At   present  we 

number- Fe- 

Halo,  «2;  male-,  49:  in  all 

OM  hn«d,-ed 

uuf  one.     Most  of  oar  brethren  are  of  tb> 

'orliiifi   clasHes,    and    havH 

frequenily    to 

iliange  their  residence.     Of  I 

me  10  Cupar,  one  to  Lesalie, 

two  to  Perth. 

iwient  in  MontreaJ.     Those 

loldins  offioe 

n  (be  Church  are  brethren  . 

J"hQ  Walsnn,  and   all  cnmn 

Church  m 

■"lliam  Anderson,  s^dsinan.  Additions 
continuing  to  be  made  to  the  Church. 
ret  are  to  be  added  to  our  number  on 
nl'«  day  first,  and  many  more  are  thtakiny 
lot  it.  Indeed,  every  thing  is  of  a  nature 
cheer  and  encourai^  us.  May  we  be 
Hse  as  8er|ienld  and  harmless  as  doves" 
ile  we  "  cniUend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  deliiered  to  the  aaldis,"  Tours  fra- 
ternally, Wm.  Anderson. 

NEwcABTLE-OK-TrNK,  January  4, 1848. 
—1  reiiretto  slate,  that  at  u  roeilin(r  held  on 
Ihe  2ath  December,  the  resiitnation  of  brother 
M'Uouialg.  our  Evanffli't,  was  received 
4  the  representMives  <if  the  co-openuive 
Churches  in  this  neialibourhood.  Since  hia 
enKSgenienI  in  thi-  work,  upwards  of  twenty 
"""been  added  tohieflyby  his eiertions i  lo 
|b*  Jiffereal  Churches,  e i elusive  of  Sunder- 
Iwd.  Two  more  were  added  last  Lord's  day 
W  Ihe  Church  in  Bedliiiptcn  throuRh  his 
"HtrDBentalily.    It  is  matter  of  deep  regret 


to  lose  hi-  vaiuahle  srtv 
dine?     Yourlrulv,     T 
[NoTF. — Proiher  HcPoutnle  has  b»rn  en- 
gaued  as  an  e'Bn;(e1ii 


.r  four  < 


rmall  e 


rche' 


Hiilahoi^g  have 
Onntinu«l  eleien  mmirh",  durina  wliich 
time  from  twenty  to  thirty  iiidiiidnals 
have  made  the  good  confession,  and  hern 
ailded  to  Ihe  nongregalinns  of  the   Lord. 

this  good  brother  should  nut  continue  to 
labor:  it  is  the  want  of  funds  alnne  in 
these  churches.     Sinners  are  ]ierishiiig  hy 

o)>ening  where  churches  might  lie  formed, 

tinued  from  several  quarters.  'Jhis  bein(r 
the  ease,  we  applied  lo  Krnther  Hii.e,  the 
treasurer   of  those  ohurclies   which  cnn- 


posed  ofj  it  was  Bftrerd  to  devote  it  lo  lhi> 
porpo's.  By  this  arrangement  Brother 
MoDounll  is  nol  engaged  as  a  general 
eviuigelistr    nor  is   it,    indn-d,  desirable 


laboring.  We  eay,  go  on  btolher — ilo  tlie 
work  of  an  evangelist,  and  if  than  breth- 
ren Diiiudly  canuiit  fully  Bus;ain  you, 
others  will  come  tootir  aid.  Ifany  onebe 
cnvelaus  or  lukewarm,  as  were  the  Lao- 
diceans,  let  such  remember  that  Ihe  Lord 
will  reject  them.  Tremendous  (linught! 
and  shall  it  beP  Will  any  he  cast  nwny  in 

r,  I  never  knew  you,     ll  will 

-J.  W.] 

Newc*8TLE,  January  12,  lSt8.— Yours 
of  the  8lh  came  duly  to  hand  ;  the  contenis 
I  shall  endeavour  tn  use  to  the  best  ad  tan  isc" 
in  attempting  tu  increase  Ihe  subjects  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  Encouraged  by  your 
kind  suggeslions,  and  this  tangible  msnifes- 
tatioD  of  interest  in  the  (rresl  work,  and  of 
yonr  confidence  hi  me  as  in  some  meai>are 
worthy  of  being  entruited  with  this  Hertice 
forthe  Lord.  I  know  that  itis  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  utter  lro^ls  of  greet  and  solemn  import 
when  they  are  not  realized )  yet  i  think  u-y 
conscience  bears  rae  wilness  that  I  know  no 
higher  honnr,  no  greater  happiness,  Ihan  to 
labor  fnr  Him.  1  have  just  received  a  letter 
Irom  Kro.  Kirk,  of  Hay  don  bridge,  »ho  whs 
formerly  a  local  preaober  among  Ihe  Primi- 
lire  Methodists :  bis  preacher  vtss  sadly  ex- 
cited at  his  baptism,  and  dignified  me  with 
the  appellation  of  "  eheep-stealer,"  for  my 
infloenoe  in  Ihe  act.  The  Independeiiis, 
Wetileyans,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
united  to  get  Dp  theretival  meetings  to  which 
he  alludes,  and  in  addition  the  Independent 
minister  lectures  against  us  moat  indefaliga- 
bly.  Wb.  McDowoiLE. 
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[     OHF-B 


L>iur  i%Ui  N o< ember  tSth.  ISIT.  Brother  CiiDplwll 

rmio  KniEuuJind'snitluil.  with  ihi-Ibk*  nld  Id 
.New  Vmk.    Tb-y  will  uM  c«t  mora  th»>  tS.  •wh 

a*l7lO<.«d°Fer™i>nn\^n!'ILwMT'"i''iu*Mlin 
yuD  nnivs  tliiui  M  Ihu  prin,  ni  IT  «  »tUr  it  in 
y»uT  pftutiT.**  W^  tluiUlHtrrr  kflad  tokct  u  ■aeiiE 
r.tf  Bruiser  CimulwU.  anil  to  nvove  B>  <k1.  fniip  ill 
who  havH  kjtreHd  for  hia  HubiinEcr.  Inhere  ii  mucfa 
nncaruintj  ni<prctiii|t  i)m  uri'-xl.  x  wdU  h  ttia 
charge  hir  pn^rnjifl,  l<'tDiii  the  period  we  ecimmedced 
takio)!  the  LlHrbLuim,  ^Ih  Ihefllrrp^ii  naflheynr 

<hii  nut.  Elie  ebiriin  ti>r  puUajie  ii  odeD  la.,  bnt 
(n-nemrt)'  5«,  81.  pm  number  IbudepoDdi.  bow- 
ever,  wbelherit  urite  by  .leaiuer  or  Dot.  ThSf  hari* 


DAt  pay  froru.^t  to£JperaikDarikfiir  thirtp^rioilicfei. 
We  *  ■  dnired  to  inFann  Drolb  -r  Comptall  Hot 
Mnura.  (1.  HcrkiDa.  MancLiealer ;  Hilt,  Warilr<ipp^r. 
■lid  Doniilu.  SnndeiUod :  I.  Id|[1iw.  A.  Csnirmn. 
Ruff;  W.  AnJtnHB.  Unndeei  ud  H.  Baknell. 
Oulton  Hmii  hII  eiprm  Ibair  oliliKMina  for  the 
Ivnaiuubeniir  theHaihiuinranit.  bnl  lecline  Is- 

tula.  BOd  pnalaA^ »  eiurbitant-    11m  leo^  efavve 
'■irp.«.»(i.i-  --■'-'■■ '-  " 


posed  br  prelendeil  friends  •«  well  eanpra  enemiea. 
MDHsbBdlDThliioppmienlaKDntb.Daluin.  Abiram^ 
andhialHTonephewa.  tbeanaeol  Atron.al'of  whom 
prelenili'il  to  b^  the  r-iFBile  of  God,  *n.l  Ihn  tme  fol- 

hialrieDdAhlllunhel— Jena  hiafnendJndai— Paid 
hi.  rrieada  Aleiudn.  H  rmenent.  and  Phtletns.  once 
diarplea  ofjn-n*.  but  afrerirarda  mlnhtr  oppwota 
artbe  WoidefOod.  Oiuafthem.mt  leHI- ttreatly 
nithaioiidlhe  AuMle'i  mtlnunii.  l.et  not  the  tme 
beaniddiiuipleiifrhrlat.  even  in  Ihia  lie.  eipecl 

naine'naalie '  r^ni  eandbeeieeeiiiDggUd,  for  great 

What  Man  TH«  War  Cost?— Whut  hia  ihe 

war  ena-  sa?  IM.MMXHil)  fli  dnllara?  la  thia  a 
ureal  aum?     la  It  a  losa  Id  iia?     C'lnldwefai 

luadeaaTannntf  WUhl'     '  

d.  ,nara  wa  niiihrlimnd  ■  Ni 
r.iik  with  the  BriHah  M» 


•I  Pariah;  Ri<.'h1iea.ln  Ih'li 


wateaUti  dnciiine  of  the  goml,  bo  h  aoUicr  ?  Jeiua 


rut.  and  uua  > 
ir^nw-nt   Iba 

Ml  lhe't?bri-ti! 


Lo  the  glory  of  God  aL 


'a  itHlC  ridiculuui  In  men  i 


THE  K-'tTMRR'B  ADVICB  TO  HIS 

Let  lhNi<-aty  be  Aral  your  guide 

la  a^'cry  ibungbi.  io  wi.rd.  and  action 
Wilho.ii  thia  pniieiple  of  )irid<< 

Tbeponr  aud  lonely  ne'er  d'api'e. 

Nur  Ju.lge  a  ni'inby  hia  nppjrel: 
Theala-e.  Ibung     wrapned  m  hnmble  gr 

Maybe  more  honest  ihan  an  earl. 

TbepMiny.ntbediilivflliae'ia, 

l>  black  al  h-an.  while  auilei  beMowi 
To  tb<»e  heiKuili ,  OB  neier  do 

A  deed  that  inMv  demand  defending : 
To  loniradn  atill'be  kind  and  line, 

la  all  be  joal  and  eondew»nding. 
BytR'i><le>neana.,,.,'ll»iliyour?.-. 


The  Boreal  hi 


.  ateady  ere- 
_^.  wiihliannlallbg 


Bn-anae  hii  loolia  are  nol  >be  1  ighlent ; 

■lie  coldeal  nigbla  are  all  the  brigliuat. 
The  woman  who  .ball  win  your  Eint  >, 

Lei  her  be  aimpje.  wiaa,  and  tender : 
With  Ri'ire  ot  niiiileBly  Ihan  aH. 

Aflainal  Ibe  wDy  lit  defend  her. 


The  ptieid  waLera,  pure  and  deep. 
Throw  up  -10  Inlfi  nor  •mpK  habMe. 

llien  chiU'W  a  frlmdorxeady  niiud. 
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'  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

The  present  parties  of  professed 
Christians  will  never  negociate  the 
n  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is 
their  interest  to  maintain  divisions 
and  distraction,  frqm  which  theyhtive 
drawn  thrar  life's  blood.  But  for 
division  they  never  would  have  been 
in  existence.  Still  good  is  destined 
o  come  out  of  it.  But  how  should 
it  be  expeut«d  of  them  to  make  an 
effort  in  behalf  of  an  event  which, 
desirable  as  it  might  be  to  others, 

>uld,  the  moment  it  occurred,  dry 
pp  the  very  fountain  of  their  own  ex- 
istence. Life  is  as  dear  to  society  as 
lo  individuals;  and  therefore  the  pre- 
struggles  and  agonies  which  are 
'being  made  by  each  sect  to  maintain 
itself,  in  spite  of  increasing  light,  and 
'the  restoration  of  the  true  gospel,  are 
perfectly  natural,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  t9  be  made  by  the  least  and 
Ihc  greatest  of  them,  until,  like  the 
i^jing  viper,  they  gasp  their  last  gasp 
;lknd  expire. 

To  effect  n  union  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  some  parly  must  arise,  or  must 
already  have   arisen,   who  shall  be 


seen  coming  up  outof  this  wilderness 
ofpardes,  leaning  on  the  Scriptui 
atone,  as  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles 
was  seen  coming  up  out  of  the  wil- 
derness leaning  upon  her  beloved. 
This  party,  resting  alone  upon  the 
Word  of  God  for  its  faith,  must  pub- 
licly avow,  and  particularly  sustain, 
original  Christianity,  both  in  word 
and  doctrine — in  command  and  ordi- 
nance— in  morals  and  discipline — in 
worship  and  order — in  principle  and 
privilege — in  feith  and  hope — in  love 
and  union.  Christians — not  mere 
pretenders — are  the  children  of  light : 
they  have,  as  such,  derived  their  life 
from  the  light,  and  by  light  they  may 
hope  to  overcome.  As,  therefore,  the 
light  swallows  up  the  darkness,  or  a 
Moses's  rod  swallowed  up  the  rod  of 
the  magicians,  so  must  the  true  parly, 
whenever  it  appears,  swallow  up  the 
false,  and  thechurch,  or  body  of  Cbriat, 
establish  its  own  divinity,  by  demon- 
strating the  earthly  or  human  cha- 
racter and  origin  of  every  institution 
pretending  to  be  divine. 

The  church  of  Rome  is  infallible, 
and  can,  therefore,  upon  her  o^vl! 
premises,  never  be  reformed.     She  if 
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llie  motlier  of  Iiilrlots — the  idoLttrous 
parent  of  the  G^Iii^iim,  Spanish,  Por- 
tugueae,  and  other  churches,  which, 
liko  herself,  have  committed  licen- 
tJotisncFawiththekingUonisorEurope, 
nii<1  will  both  be  destroyed  at  the 
brightness  of  the  coming  of  the  liord 
Jesus  Christ,  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  which 
owes  not  its  existence  to  the  will  or 
pleasure  of  Itomnn  Catholicism,  but 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  taking 
possession  of  the  heart  of  Luther, 
brought  into  existence  that  great  Re- 
former and  his  numerous  followers, 
inspiring  them  with  the  religious  for- 
titude BO  essential  to  opppose  and 
protest  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
See  of  Borne.  It  was  on  thisoccount 
they  bore  the  name  of  Protestant. 

The  Befonnation  byLutlier,  thero- 
foro,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Church 
of  Christ  protesting  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Aposlacy.  But  the 
struggle  of  Protealantbra  being  ter- 
minated, and  Eeformcrs  having  falli 
into  sects  and  parties,  with  separate 
interest's,  Protestantism  can  now  only 
be  viewed  as  the  professed  Churcli  of 
Christ  divided  against  itself.  Now 
we  have  the  authority  of  Christ  for 
believing  that  if  this  state  of  things 
be  persevered  in.  Protestantism  will 
come  to  nothing  ;  and  consequently, 
all  the  labours,  sutferings,  attainments, 
and  victories  of  the  great  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  be  lost  in  some  subse- 
quent and  supervening  form  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  may  prove  more 
detrimental  to  mankind,  and  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion,  than  Roman 
Catholicism  itself.  A  family  divided 
against  itself  must  come  to  naught — 
and  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  This  is  what  we  must 
guard  against.  If  we  would  not  lose 
the  labor  and  learning  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  we  must  have  full 
fellowship  for  one  another  in  Christ 
— must  be  united  in  facts — must 
know  and  feel  that  we  are  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  Christ 
through  the  gospel.     Our  faitli  and 


feelings  must  corrcsjKind  in  nature,  if 
not  in  degree,  or  how  can  we  be  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul  ?  In  the  inter- 
course that  takes  place  at  communion 
seasons,  professors  are  exhorted  and 
instructed  to  feel  as  if  different  views 
to  their  own  were  true  :  t.  e.  while 
the  comnmnicant  knows  himself  to  be 
a  Pi'BHbyterian  or  Independent,  he  is 
exhorted  to  feel  like  a  Methodi>>t,  or 
Episcopalian,  or  Baptist,  as  the  case 
may  be  :  but  this  is  na  impossible  as 
it  would  bo  ft^r  !a  man  to  feel  like 
angel.  Priiiiitive  Chris^ans  wi 
one  in  fact,  faith,  hope,  lo\e,  and 
feeling.  So  it  must  be  agaiu  before 
the  truth  can  prciail.  The  questions 
then  lieforc  the  mind  of  every  sine 
true-hearted  inquirer,  who  desirt 
return  to  Primitive  Christianity, 
— first,  the  union  of  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  secondly,  the  conversion 
of  the  world  by  the  truth  practically 
developed  in  that  union.  "Neither 
pray  I  for  these  (the  Apostles)  alone, 
but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe 
on  me  through  their  word  :  that  they 
all  may  be  one  as  thou.  Father,  art 
in  me,  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  ITie  party, 
then,  that  shall  absorb  and  triumph 
overall  other  parties,  must  itself  he 
converted  to  God  by  the  true  gospel, 
and  by  the  true  gospel  must  it  seek 
to  convert  all  others.  It  must,  also, 
possess  itself  of  the  true  ecclesias ileal 
order,  and,  finally,  put  on  the  primi- 
tive and  original  goHpd  character  in 
all  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  for  by  the  origi- 
nal gospel,  church  order,  and  that 
Christian  character  which  was  en- 
joined by  the  Lord  Jesus  mi  his  fol- 
lowers, can  we  alone  promise  our- 
selves success  in  what  lies  before  us, 
viz.  the  union  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Union  is  strength  :  division  is  cerlaui 
defeat.  Roman  Catholics,  aware  of 
this,  dread  nothing  more  than  div' 
sion ;  they  will  pardon  anythui_ 
short  of  schisra — they  do  not  scruple 
to  bum  those  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
even   the   penitents  who  confess  it< 
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ProtestanlJt,  being  disunited,  have, 
tiieir  desiras  And  e£Forta 
the  n'orld,  been  defeated  ;    so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  even  their 
and  daughters  are  dying  unconverted 
to  God,  or  living  entirely  ignorant  of 
original  Christianity.      Tlicre  is 
denying  this  statement :  it  ia  as  ( 
dent  aa  it  is  deplorable.     And  how 
can    it  be   otherwise,  until    parents 
study,  believe,  and  practice  Primitive 
Christianity,  as  given  to  the  world  by 
the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  ? 


THE  APPROACHING   CRISIS. 

That  the  world  is  approaching  a. 
grand  crisis — that  it  is  on  the  eve  of 
greater  revolutions,  social  and  moral, 
than  have  been  ever  witnessed  io  the 
past — is  indicated  by  all  the  events 
of  the  present  age,  so  fraught  with 
change  and  with  promise.  The  great 
revolutions  in  human  society,  which 
have  heretofore  effected  radical  and 
general  changes  in  its  character  and 
condition,  have  all  been  preceded  by 
events,  which  have  foreshadowed 
their  approach.  The  world  has  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  preparation  be- 
fore these  mighty  changes  have  been 
brought  upon  it. 

Thus  at  the  period  of  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of 
His  Kingdom,  the  worid,  by  a  long 
series  of  providences,  of  wars  and 
conquests,  of  revolutions  in  its  poli- 
tical arrangements,  and  social  con- 
cSlion,  had  been  brought  into  the 
stato,  most  favorable  to  that  great 
and  wide-spread  religious  and  social 
revolution,  which  followed  these  great 
events.  It  was  united  under  a  com- 
mon government.  The  nations  were 
blended  into  one  great  family,  one 
universal  enipire,  under  the  sway  of 
their  imperial  mistress — "  Eternal 
Rome."  Thus  forced  into  one  com- 
munity of  nations  by  the  might  of 
conquest,  and  tranquillized  into  uni- 
versal peace  beneath  the  iron  sway 
of  a  single  government,  it  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  a  universal 


religion.  Had  it  been,  as  in  ages 
before,  divided  into  isolated  and  hos- 
tile kingdoms  and  empiree,  repelling 
fi-ee  intercourse  with  eaoh  other,  the 
marvellous  enterprize  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  new  and  universal  religion 
in  all  nations,  by  a  band  of  Galilean 
lishermen,  would  have  been  utterly 
impracticable. 

The  world  is  now  evidently  ap- 
proacliing  a  state  of  preparation, 
more  favorable  than  that  which  we 
have  noticed,  for  a  similar  and  wider 
diffu^on  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  was  again  severed  into  fragments, 
divided  into  numerous  and  isolated 
hostile  kingdoms,  enveloped  for  ages 
in  the  gloom  of  intellectual  and  moral 
night,  and  distracted  and  convulsed 
by  continual  intestine  and  foreign 
wars.  At  last  it  has  sub^ded  again 
into  a  state  of  almost  universal  peace. 
Ry  the  genius  of  commerce,  the  family 
of  civilized  nations  has  been  recon- 
ciled and  united  more  closely  and 
harmoniously,  than  it  was  by  the 
overshadowing  tyranny  of  Rome. 
The  barbarous  portions  of  the  globe 
are,  also,  being  rapidly  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  commercial  and  civi- 
lized intercourse.  Asia  throughout 
its  whole  extent  is  yielding  to  the 
resistless  progress  of  European  enter- 
prise, which  scatters  in  its  path  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  the  blessings 
of  Christianity.  The  wall  of  exclu- 
siveness,  which  from  immemorial 
environed  China,  more  impreg- 
nable than  that  which  she  built  to  re- 
the  invasions  of  her  northern  foes, 
has  been  broken  down,  and  the 
merchant  and  the  missionary  have 
free  access  to  her  300  millions  of 
an  beings.  India  long  before 
yielded  to  the  powers  of  British  valor, 
and  the  graaping  avarice  of  British 
merchants  and  statesmen.  Under  the 
protection  of  British  rulers,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion propeculo  with  impunity  the 
schemes  of  religious  and  social  re^ 
lution  among  her  idolatrous  and  e 
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feebled  mces,  comprising  one  tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
And  even  Africa,  the  land  of  Ilam, 
10  long  guarded  against  the  approaches 
of  civilized  man,  liy  tlie  hostile 
jealousy  of  its  numerous  petty  and 
barbarous  tribes,  and  still  more 
effectually  by  its  burning  descrta,  and 
tbe  fatal  effects  of  ils  pestilential 
climate,  is  receiving  ChrisUan  com- 
munities of  its  own  sons  upon  its 
western  coasts,  from  which  the  light 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  must 
ultimately  be  shed  upon  its  darkened 
interior. 

To  this  summary  of  favorable 
circumstances,  may  be  added  the 
Sicilities  for  rapid  and  extensive  in- 
tercourse, afforded  by  the  introduction 
of  steam,  especially  by  its  application 

ocean  navigation,  and  the  facilities 

r  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  fur- 
nished by  the  invention  of  printing. 

What  do  alt  tliese  circumstiuices 
Hid  events  foreshadow  ?  "What  does 
the  present  state  of  the  world  indicate, 
'q  reference  to  the  future  ?  Is  it  not 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Cluistianity  among  the  na- 
■  ns  of  the  earth  ?  Wlio  that  baa 
studied  the  book  of  Providence  with 
any  care,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  these 
omens,  the  glorious  promise  of  a 
brighter  day  ?  With  the  analogies  of 
God's  past  providences,  and  the  in- 
timations of  prophecy  before  its,  wc 
are  irresistibly  led  to  this  conclusion. 

The  present,  then,  is  a  period,  the 
most  interesting  in  the  histery  of  the 
world,  since  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  We  live  in  an  ag 
which  are  brewing  the  elements  of 
mighty  revolutions.  To  the  me 
this  age  a  sublime  and  momentous 
task  is  assigned,  and  solemn  responsi- 
bilities  rest  upon  them.  Tjet  every 
man  feci  that  he  is  an  actor  ■' 
crisis  fraught  with  potent  influences 
upon  the  destiny  of  his  race — let  him 
rise  to  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  his  position,  and  act 
his  part,  with  an  enlightened  refer- 
ence to  the    grand   events,    which 
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Paris,  July  15,  1847. 
Mr  DEAR  Clauinda — ^From  Li'i- 
cester  to  London,  a  hundred  miles  by 
niitroad,  June  23th,  I  bad  a  pleasant 
ride,  at  not  more  than  forty  miles  a 
hour.  I  was  met  at  tlie  dei>6t  i 
London  by  brethren  Wallis,  of  Not- 
tingham, Davios,  of  Mollington,  and 
sister  Whallcy,  of  London,  who  ci 
ried  me  forthwith  in  a  cab  to  33, 
Surrey-street,  in  the  Strand,  to 
very  comfortable  snite  of  rooms  p 
pared  for  us  by  sister  Whalley.  I 
had  the  compiiny  of  brother  Wallis 
for  two  or  three  days  till  brother 
Ilcnshalt  arrived.  On  Lord's  day, 
the  27th,  I  met  with  the  brethren  at 
their  house  in  Els  tree-street,  and 
delivered  to  tliem  an  address  in  the 
forenoon,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
and  its  institutions.  In  the  evening, 
I  addressed  quite  a  considerable 
auditory  in  the  Alvctian  Rooms, 
near  the  University  of  London.  On 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
evenings,  I  addressed  very  attentive 
congregations  in  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. Each  of  these  discourses  wits 
followed  up  with  interrogatories  by 
the  audience.  Numerous  questions 
were  propounded,  and  the  spirit  of 
investigation  and  discussion  seemed 
to  be  fully  awaked  and  intent  on 
eliciting  truth.  Some  six  or  sei 
public  confessions  of  faitli  were  made 
at  the  close  of  a  single  speech  ;  but 
the  parties  seemed  to  know  no  com- 
munity with  which  to  unite.  Our 
brethren  in  London  being  only  so 
seventy  persons,  do  not  occupy  a 
very  large  meeting-house,  as  you 
know.  They  arc,  though  generally 
poor,  and  occupying  humble  stations 
of  life,  a  very  much  devoted  and  e 
celleut  little  community,  but  scarcely 
known  amongst  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  London.     Indeed,  what 
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are  they,  or  could  they  be,  among 
more  than  two  millions  of  people 
living  in  one  city !  Only  think  of 
all  Virg^a  living  in  one  city,  and 
then  imagine  how  little  known,  and 
of  how  Utile  influence,  must  any 
congregation  be  !  Having  beard  you 
speak  of  the  worth,  the  apirituality, 
and  devotion  of  this  little  conunuiiity, 
I  need  not  expatiate  on  tlieir  excel- 
lencies. StUl  I  felt  in  London  as  one 
seeking  to  build  a  house  without  any 
foundation  laid,  and  so  did  my  audi- 
tories. Indeed,  I  was  publicly  aaked 
did  I  not  intend  to  build  a  house  in 
Ix>nilon,  or  was  tliere  one  existing  to 
which  those  who  were  confessing 
their  fiuth  could  be  united.  It  was 
allegod  that  many  believed  what  I 
preaJL-hed ;  and  although  disgusted 
with  all  the  forms  of  sectarianism 
existing  in  London,  they  could  not 
be  baptized  into  a  community,  nor 
nnite  with  any  one  until  they  knew 
and  approved  it.  I  could  not  but  as 
publicly  approve  their  prudence  and 
consistency,  and  recommend  to  them 
the  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 
infant  community  now  existing,  of 
which  I  promised  them  a  more  par- 
ticular account  at  another  time. 

On  the  next  Lord's  day  I  delivered 
tliree  discourses — one  to  our  brethren, 
and  two  to  the  public  assembled  in 
llie  Alvetian  Kooma.  On  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  evenings  following,  I 
occupied  the  UnitArian  meeting-house, 
which  was  generously  tendered  by 
the  proprietors.  Here  we  were  again 
interrogated  on  sundry  matters,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  taking  excep- 
tions to  my  discourses,  of  which  I 
cannot  now  speak  particularly.  We 
had,  indeed,  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  majority  present  in  this  part  of 
the  city.  On  Wednesday  evening  I 
addref^ed  another  portion  of  the  city 
in  the  house  of  the  General  Baptists. 
There  meets,  under  the  care  of  Elder 
Bums,  a  large  congregation  in  the 
west  of  London.  I  found  Elder 
Bums  a  very  intelligent  and  catholic 


brother  lo  his  views  and  etforts.  He 
is  said  to  be  an  interesting,  and, 
indeed,  "  a  brilliant  and  s]>arkling 
preacher,"  and  of  great  power  with 
the  community.  Himself  and  his 
truly  Christian  and  amiable  consort 
called  on  me  the  other  day,  and 
informed  me  that  his  brethren,  at 
some  recent  conference,  had  appointed 
himself  and  another  brother  to  v'  ' 
their  brethren  in  America,  tie  % 
start  in  a  few  days,  I  gave  him 
some  information  as  to  his  interroga- 
tories concerning  his  route  and  way 
of  travelling  in  the  United  States. 
He  will  likely  pass  through  Wheeling 
to  the  West,  or  rather  on  his  way 
from  Washington  City  to  the  Lakes, 
and  thenco  to  New  England.  I  in- 
vited him  to  call  and  see  you  at 
Bethany,  and  hope  he  may  do  so. 
He  will  pass  that  way  in  August  or 
September,  before  I  con  return  home. 
On  Thursday  evening,  I  delivered  a 
discourse  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Cox,  of 
London.  He  is  what  they  call  a 
Regular  or  Particular  Baptist,  anil 
is  at  the  head  of  the  denomination  in 
London,  if  not  in  England.  He  and 
Dr.  Hoby  made  a  tour  through  the 
United  States,  and  published  a  volume 
on  tlie  occasion  of  it,  in  which  he 
somewhat  misrepresented  us.  But 
to  make  amends  for  it,  he  gave  mi 
very  kind  invitation  to  preach  for 
him,  which,  of  course,  I  did.  I  had 
a  very  attentive  hearing  on  the  part 
of  his  congregation  and  the  public  ; 
and  afk^r  addressing  them  on  the 
lyslery  of  godliness,  especially  on 
tie  jaslificaiion  of  the  Messiah  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  I  had  a  very  kind 
expression  of  thanks  from  him  for  m; 
discourse,  as  well  as  from  other 
present.  Tliis,  by  the  way,  is  quite 
a  common  occurrence  in  this  city. 
Many  persons  have  been  pleased,  at 
my  different  meetings,  to  address  me 
\  though  discharging  a  duty  before 
'e  parted,  in  such  words  as  these  : 
Sir,  I  may  never  see  you  again,  and 
n  bidding  you  farewell,  I  must  thank 
you  for  the  edification  I  have  received 
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tbo  present  occatrion  ;"  or,  "from 
your  labors  in  this  city."  And  some- 
dmes  it  is  added,  "  I  would  irisb  to 
jcnn  a  church  that  would  carry  oat 
your  principles  ;  for,  mr,  I  am  weary 

Dr.  Cox  was  disabused  of  the  un- 
&vourable  impresnons  made  on  his 

fiienda  in  his  tour  through  Virginisi, 
Kentucky,  and  Cincinnati.  Our  in- 
terview, indeed,  was  every  way 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  we  sepn- 
ratod  with  mutual  affection  and 
esteem. 

In  this  city,  as  in  other  places,  I 
have  had  a  very  favorable  hearing 
from  the  Scotch  Baptists.  The  pre- 
judices occasioned  by  the  unpropitious 
course  of  our  late  Mend,  Elder  Wm. 
Jones,  have  very  much  died  away 
amongst  his  Mends.  Indeed,  his 
church  in  London  gently  died  away 
under  his  too  dogmatic  and  rather 
acrimonious  administration.  He  had, 
like  other  men  ^ninent  in  their  day, 
bis  virtues  and  his  frailties.  He 
always,  in  private,  expressed  kind 
feelings  towards  me,  and  became 
more  reconciled  than  he  had  once 
been.  A  note  handed  me  from  one 
of  his  most  intimate  fiiends,  which  I 
enclosed  in  a  letter  to  your  mother, 
still  &nlier  explains  the  causes  of  his 
rather  eccentric  course  towards  me. 
I  hope  it  will  arrive  safely  and  be 
published.  Of  Elder  Jones,  as  re- 
spects his  labors,  I  can  only  say  they 
were  eminently  great,  and  1  believe 
very  useftiL  He  was  a  second  edition 
of  Archibald  M'Lean,  nei  ther  enlarged 
nor  improved.  Of  his  frailties  and 
his-  virtues  I  vill  only  say,  in  the 
inimitable  language  of  Gray — 

"  Ho  firthn  tnk  liu  merita  to  diKlan, 

Or  inw  hit  fniltiaa  Ir<>in  their  dieaij  abode  i 
There  Ihoj  alike,  in  Deoitiling  hop*  repow, 

The  Scotch  Baptists  must  certainly 
unite  with  our  brethren  in  England 
and  Scotland.  They  can  show  no 
good  reason  for  their  position,  and 
Uiey  are  reasonable  men.  They, 
and  indeed  all  the  Baptists  of  Great 


Britain,  are  obliged  to  intercommuni' 
cate  with  our  brethren.  The  meta- 
physics that  have  alienated  them  from 
each  other  and  from  us,  are  of  the 
doubtful  gender  at  best ;  and  all  must 
confess  they  are  too  ethereal  fur  ali' 
those  who  "  dme£  m  liwwtc 
of  ebf,  and  whaee  foundation  is  i 
tbe  dust."     A  human  being  will  t 

become  ruddy,  and  of  a  plethoric 
countenance  by  sLsr-guKing,  standing 

the  peak  of  TeneriSe,  or  on  l" 
apex  of  mount  Chimborozo,  as  by 
sipping  at  the  purest  fount  of  met 
physical  theol<^  ever  opened 
North  or  South  Britain — on  this  sid« 
or  on  that  of  the  Trent  or  of  the 
Tweed.  Chiistianity  has  its  milk 
and  its  honey,  its  water  and  itswice, 
its  marrow  and  its  fatness ;  but  it 
deals  neither  in  gaseous  nor  ethereal 
entities  or  abstractions.  But  of  the 
prospects  of  things  amongst  all  the 
communities  of  this  island,  I  will 
speak  at  a  more  convenient  season. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  9th,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Sceptics,  or  SociaUsts,  in 
their  Hall  of  Debate,  on  the  great 
question.  Has  God  ever  spoken  to 
mim  ?  Having  understood  the  cha- 
racter of  this  community  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  all  parties  in  London, 
I  stipulated  on  their  invitation  to  ad- 
dress them, that,  should  theypropound 
any  question  to  me  when  I  had  finish- 
ed, ihey  should  he  such  as  would 
grow  out  of  my  discourse  ;  and  that 
to  such  only  I  would  respond.  We 
had,  indeed,  a  crowded  house.  With- 
out any  understanding  from  me,  they 
had  announced  in  hand-bills  a  public 
discussion  ailer  my  sermon.  I  finish- 
ed a  little  before  ten  o'clock  at  night 
I  gave  an  opportunity  to  propose  any 
question  growing  out  of  the  premisi 
1  sat  down  under  the  most  deafening 
peals  of  clapping,  as  if  in  DruryLane 
or  Covent  G^a^de^  Theatre. 

One  gentleman  arose  and  observed 
that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  God,  and  that  I  ought 
to  have  taken  that  for  my  subject  be- 
fore discussing  the  question,  "  Has 
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God  over  spokou  to  man  ?"  Ho  did 
not  believe  in  miraclee,  nor  tliat  mi- 
racles could  prove  there  was  a  God. 
It  muat  be  proved  from  reason — Aje, 
from  REASON  I  In  a  few  minutes  he 
exploded.  Another  more  violent 
spirit,  Eimultaneously  with  my  pelf, 
»rose  ns  soon  as  he  aat  down,  contend- 
iog  tJiat  he,  too,  must  be  heard,  and 
that  before  1  responded  to  the  genlle- 
DiaD  who  had  preceded  him.  Some 
gentleman  sceptic  had,  bj  the  So- 
cialists, been  appointed  to  the  ch)ur. 
During  much  boistarous  and  npro^- 
ious  behavionr  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, very  like  that  of  Epheens 
about  thegoddcM  Diana,  I  succeeded 
in  holding  to  my  erect  posilion  ;  and 
b«<ing  limited  in  time,  I  only  observed 
that  I  did  not  before  know  that  this 
literary  school  had  not  yet  dedded 
whether  there  was  a  God  ;  and  that, 
having  formed  a  better  opinion  of 
them,  I  had  chosen  a  theme  more  ho- 
norable to  them  than  that  which  the 
gentleman  proposed.  Again,  1  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  to  him  that  there  was  a  God, 
aa  he  had  insinuated  it  could  not  be 
|Hx>ved  a  priori,  and  bad  also  plainly 
declared  that  miracles  could  not  prove 
it  to  him.  Uis  ease,  then,  wa»hope- 
less.  When  any  one  assumes  that 
the  universe  ^ves  no  proof  of  its 
origin,  that  if  it  had  an  Author  or  a 
Creator,  he  must  be  demonstrated 
without  his  woi^  ;  that  design  can- 
not evince  a  designer,  nor  the  uni- 
verse design — such  a  one  is  clearly 
beyond  the  pole  of  renson,  and  not  to 
be  reasoned  with.  To  originate  the 
idea  of  a  Creator,  is  one  thing  ;  but 
the  idea  being  communicated  to  us,  to 
sustain  and  demonstrate  it  ftxim  the 
things  seen  around  us,  is,  by  all  sound 
reosonors,  regarded  as  tiurly  within 
the  compass  of  human  reason.  But 
that  not  being  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course, and  theobjcctions  being,  there- 
foTo,  wholly  irrelevant,  my  address 
not  being  at  all  availed,  I  observed 
that  I  should  not  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  audience  till  something  came 


Intimately  before  me ;  I  wished, 
however,  to  know  whether  I  vm  ex- 
pected to 'respond  to  every  <Hie  that 
chose  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
assemMy. 

Immediately  on  sitting  down,  ano- 
ther orator  firose,  and,  with  great  vio- 
lence of  manner,  assailed,  not  what  I 
had  said,  but  what  I  had  not  said  ; 
and,  after  the  manner  of  a  tangent, 
flew  off  into  a  low,  vulgar,  scurrilons 
^rode  t^ainst  "  the  atrocious  charae- 
ter  of  the  Bible,  end  the  God  of  the 
Bible."  I  sat  patiently  enduring  the 
most  shocking  blasphemy  against  the 
Book  of  God's  grace  and  mercy,  until 
about  eleven  o'clock,  while  amidst 
the  plaudits  and  the  hisses  of  the  aodi- 
toiy,  the  orator  still  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  grossly  turgid  in  scoSs 
and  derisions  agtunat  the  book  ot' 
man's  redemption,  I  took  my  hat  and 
with  a  few  friends  departed. 

On  the  next  day  1  learned  thatnear 
about  minnight,  aflvr  this  ebullition 
ceased,  a  vote  of  thanksfor  my  address 
was  unnnimoQsly  tendered  to  me  by 
the  members  of  the  Iit«rary  Ilall — 
and  so  the  matter  ended. 

On  Lord's  day  the  1 1th,  the  church 
met  in  the  Atvetian  Rooms,  in  the 
presence  of  a  larger  assembly  than 
it  was  accustomed  to  address,  towhich 
meeting  the  public  had  been  invited 
to  witness  the  order  of  the  house  in 
their  meetings  for  worship.  After 
Elder  Black  had  received  two  of  those 
had  immersed  during  the  week  into 
the  church,  I  proceeded  to  address 
the  brethren  on  portions  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapttsrs  of  the  2nd  Epistle 
to  the  Corintliians.  Again,  in  the 
afternoon,  Brother  Ilenshall  heard 
and  answered  questions  on  various 
subjects  ill  tlie  same  house  :  and  in 
vening  I  delivered  there  my  last 
discourse  in  London,  to  a  very  atten- 
tive audience,  on  a  part  of  the  llth 
hapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
inthians.  Some  biiptized  |)cr8ons  of 
other  denominations  present  on  part- 
ing with  me  said,  that  they  would  en- 
deavour to  form  an  actjuauitanco  with 


our  brethreD  in  London  ;  and  that  if 
they  liked  them  as  welt  as  what  ihej 
hefu^  from  me,  th^  would  unite  wiUi 
them,  and  give  the  cause  their  entire 
support 

I  have  yet  much  to  say  of  Ixmdou 
and  of  England,  and  gomething  of 
Paris  and  France,  under  the  various 
aspects  which  they  exhibit  to  me  ; 
but  I  must  reserve  my  remarks  to 
another  opportunity.  Meantime,  hav- 
ing returned  to  England  in  time  for 
the  last  July  steamer  for  Boston,  I 
mail  these  communications  from  this 
city.  Having  visited  Cambridge,  I 
leave  for  Oxford  lo-day.  Brother 
Henshall  is  well,  and  Uitiora  some- 
times with  me,  and  sometimes  in  other 
Heids  by  himself.  He  sends  his  love 
to  all  who  know  him  at  Bethany.  I 
derive  much  pleasure  from  his  com- 
pany. Ho  never  fails  to  interest  his 
auditories,  and  is  much  esteemed  by 
all  who  form  his  acquaintance. 

The  brethren  held  a  tea-party  in 
the  church  yesterday  evening  in  an- 
ticipation of  our  leaving  to-day,  I 
did  not  enjoy  much  at  the  meefing. 
In  the  morning,  when  setting  sail 
from  Boulogne  in  France,  to  Folke- 
stone in  England,  the  distance  being 
only  29  miles  across  the  English 
channel,and  thedaybeing  very  beau- 
tiful and  warm,  I  expected  to  be  in 
London,  some  100  miles  distant,  by 
three  o'clock  ;  but  owing  to  the  very 
great  inequality  of  temperature  in  the 
air  and  water,  immediately  a  very 
dense  fog  and  withal  a  good  breeze 
arose,  and  we  stuled  in  the  dark  as  to 
our  course,  and  consequently  Mled 
to  meet  the  train  from  Dover  to  Lon- 
don at  the  appointed  time.  I  didnot 
find  the  brethren  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  We  had,  indeed,  a  short  but 
a  very  pleasant  interview ;  and  com- 
mending  each  other  to  the  Lord,  we 
took  the  parting  hand,  never  again 
expecting  to  meet  on  this  side  the 
Jordan.  May  the  Lord  preserve  us 
all  to  his  eternal  kingdom  ! 

Affectionately  your  father, 

A.  Campbell. 


ADDRESS  BY  A.  CAMPBELL, 

FSESIDENT  OF  BETH  ART  COLLEGE. 

Is  Moral  Philosophy  an  Inductive 
Science  ? — ^The  de^ie  of  knowledge, 
and  the  {ipwer  to  acquire  it,  are,  by 
a  beney<jent  provirion  ot  the  Great 
Author  of  Natui'e,  jointly  vouchsafed 
to  man.  The  centripetal  principle 
of  self-preservation  which  pervades 
every  attm  of  the  universe,  the  great 
globe  itself  with  every  thing  that 
lives  and  moves  upon  il,  is  not  more 
universal  than  the  desire  to  know,  in 
eveiy  b^ng  that  has  the  power  to 
know.  This  is  the  eoul  of  the  soul 
of  man — the  active  energi  ring  princi- 
ple, which  stimulates  into  action  his 
whole  sensitive,  perceptive,  and- re- 
flective powers  ;  and  wereitour  duty 
to  collect  and  classify  the  criteria  by 
which  to  appreciate  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  an  individual,  we  would 
give  to  his  desire  of  knowledge 
eminent  rank  among  the  evidences  of 
his  ability  to  acquire  it. 

To  direct  into  proper  channels,  and 
to  control  within  retional  limits,  the 
derire  for  knowledge,  have-  always 
been  paramount  olgects  in  every  go- 
vernment, human  and  divine,  which 
has  legislated  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, or  sought  the  rational  happi- 
ness of  man.  Indeed,  the  Divine 
Father  of  our  race,  in  the  first  consti- 
tution given  to  man,  suspended  his 
destiny  on  the  proper  direction  and 
government  of  this  desire.  He  was 
pleased  to-  test  the  loyality  of  his 
children  by  imposing  a  restraint,  not 
so  much  upon  their  animal  appetites 
as  upon  their  desire  to  know.  The 
God  of  reason  hereby  intimates  to  all 
intelligences,  tiiat  the  power  to  control 
this  master  passion  is  the  infallible 
index  of  man's  power  of  self-govern- 
ment in  every  thing  else.  How  wisely 
and  how  kindly,  Uien,  did  he  deno- 
minate the  forbidden  tree,  "  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil!" 
And  perhaps  it  is  just  at  this  point, 
and  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  we  acquu-e  our  best  conceptions 
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of  the  reosMi  of  high  iiitelligciice«-*- 
of  the  fall  of  that  mighty  e^irit  whoee 
deeire  to  know,  traiiacended  the  law 
of  his  being  and  the  object  of  those 
sablime  eBdowmenle  bestowed  upon 
him.  That  he  was  experimentoHy 
acquainted  with  this  paramount  desire 
of  Fational  nature,  is  obvioiie  from 
the  p^dicyof  the  temptation  which  he 
offered.  Its  point  was  to  stimulate, 
not  the  animal,  but  the  intellectual 
appetite  of  our  mother  Eve,  hj  dog- 
matically affirming  that  God  forbade 
the  irnit,  because  he  knew  that,  if 
they  should  eat  it,  "  they  would  be 
as  gods,  ktwieing  both  good  and  evil." 
But  while  it  appe:ira  most  probable 
that  all  intelligences,  angelic  and 
human,  embodied  and  disembodied, 
or  eoperlatively  fallible  or  vulnerable 
in  this  one  point,  and  that  their 
catastrophe  was  ho  &r,  at  least,  homo- 
geneous, as  to  afford  plausible  ground 
of  inference  that  the  not  holding  or 
employing  any  power  bestowed  upon 
us  in  abeyance  to  the  will  of  the 
donor,  is  the  radical  sin  of  our  nature, 
and  the  prolific  fountiun  of  all  the 
follies  and  misfortunes  of  man  ;  still 
the  denre  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
kindest  and  noblest  instincts  and  im- 
pulses of  our  nature.  Without  it,  the 
power  to  know  would  have  been 
comparatively,  if  not  altogether,  use- 
less to  man. 

The  physical  wants  of  the  infant 
do  not  more  naturally  and  tiecessarily 
prompt  his  first  animal  exertions  to 
find  relief,  than  does  this  innate 
principle,  tiiia  natural  desire  of  know- 
ledge, ni^  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
new  ideas.  The  ineffitble  pleasure  of 
the  first  conception  only  inyites  to  a 
second  effort ;  and  success  in  that 
stimulates  to  a  third  ;  and  so  on,  in 
inereanng  ratios,  till  the  fiill  grown 
man,  on  his  fledged  wings  of  intellec- 
tual maturity,  soars  alofl,  as  the  eagle 
from  the  mountain  top,  in  quest  of 
new  and  greater  discoveries.  And 
never  did  the  miser's  love  of  gold 
bear  a  more  direct  proportion  to  hb 
success  in  accumulating  it,  than  does 


the  deeire  of  knowledge  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Bucceasful  aspirant  after  n 
ideas  keep  pace  with  his  iatullectual 
attainments. 

This  again  suggests  to  us  a  gc 
reason  for  the  variety  and  immensity 
of  creation.  Man  needs  such  a  u 
verse  as  this,  and  the  universe  needs 
such  a  thing  as  man,  not  merely  » 
a  competent  part,  but  as  the  worthy 
guest  of  it.  Every  thing  that  exists 
is  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  being  who  has 
the  power  of  understanding  and  ad- 
miring it.  Now,  as  the  human 
power  to  know  and  to  enjoy,  is  natu- 
rally cumula^ve  and  progressive,  the 
objects  to  be  known  and  enjoyed 
must  be  proportionably  vast  ani' 
illimitable.  And  here  again  arises  I 
new  proof  ot  design  and  adaptation  \t 
this  grand  and  eloquent  nniver^  o 
(rod.  For  it  is  not  only  in  the  in 
finitude  and  variety  of  its  parts — in 
its  physical,  intellectual,  aud  moral 
dimensions;  butin theiromeasunible 
aggregate  of  its  provisions,  as  respects 
variety,  extent,  and  duration,  that  it 
is  so  adapted  to  the  hnmnn  constitu- 
tion— to  this  unquenchable  tliirst  for 
knowledge — this  eternally  increanng 
intellectual  power  of  knowing  and 
enjoying  bestowed  on  our  rational 
and  moral  nature. 

In  all  the  language  of  celestial  ( 
terrestrial  beings,  there  is  no  word  of 
more  comprehensive  and  transcendant 
import,  than  the  term  Universe, 
its  mighty  grasp,  in  its  boundless 
extent,  it  embraces  Creator  and  crea- 
ture— all  past,  all  present,  all  future 
existences  within  the  revolting  circles 
of  time,  and  all  the  endless  ages  of 
eternity.  Our  finite  minds,  indeed, 
with  all  their  gigantic  powers  of  ac- 
quisition, cannot  compass  infinite 
ideas,  but  they  can  divide  and  subdi- 
vide the  mighty  whole  into  such  small 
parts  and  parcels  as  come  within  their 
easy  managements  We  have  .there- 
fore, divided  the  universe  into  innu- 
merable solar  systems  spread  over 
fields  of  space,  so  immense  as  to  make 
imagination  hei-self  flag  in  her  m 
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vi^rotiB  eSorta  to  survey  them, 
'f  Lese  eyfltoms  we  have  aguin  divided 
into  planets,  primaiymid  secondary; 
and  those  iig^n  into  various  kingdoms 
— mineraJ,  vegetable,  animal,  intel- 
lectual. These  we  have  further  dis- 
Iribuled  into  genera,  species,  and 
individuals,  until  a  smgle  individual 
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platioD.  EvL'n  thnt  we  oi^n  find  an 
object  too  large  tor  our  feeble  efibrts, 
and  set  about  separating  an  individual 
cxiHl«nce  into  the  priumry  eiementa 
of  its  natun-,  tlie  attributes,  modes, 
and  circumstances  of  its  being,  before 
it  cornea  within  the  easy  grasp  of  a 
speciul  operation  of  our  miuds. 

But  the  feast  of  the  mind,  tlie  jcy 
at  the  banquet,  is  not  found  in  these 
distribuldons  and  classifications  of 
things,  but  in  viewing  eveiy  oi^on 
and  atom  of  every  creature  in  refer- 
ence to  itself,  and  to  the  creature  of 
which  it  is  a  part  ;  then  that  creature 
as  related  to  other  creatures  of  its 
own  species  and  genera  ;  and  these 
again  in  reference  to  other  ranks  and 
orders  belonging  to  the  particular 
world  of  which  they  are  atoms  ;  and 
that  world  itself  as  connected  with 
others  ;  and  then  all  as  related  to  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,  the  fount^n 
and  source  of  all  that  is  wise,  and 
great,  and  good,  and  beauUful,  and 
lovely — the  Parent  of  oil  being  and 
of  all  joy  !  and  thus  to  look  through 
universal  nature,  and  her  ten  thousand 
portab  and  avenues,  up  to  Nature's 
uncreated  and  unoriginated  Author. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  suhUme  and  glorious 
truth,  that  this,  to  uh,  unsearchable 
and  incomprehensible  universe,  can 
all  he  converted  into  an  infinite  and 
eternal  fountainof  joy,  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  pure  and  perennial 
bliss,  commensurate  with  the  whole 
capacity  of  man.  But  this,  to  us,  is 
yet  in  die  boundless  future,  and  mnst 
depend  upon  the  proper  direction 
given  to  our  desires  and  pursuits  in 
the  contemplation  and  study  of  the 
The  fields  of  science  are 
umerablii.     But  few  of  them  have 


ever  passed  under  the  observ.ition  of 
our  greatest  masters.  Not  one  of 
tbem  is  jret  nnderstood.  Hie  whole 
universe  is  yet  to  he  studied  ;  and 
with  such  cure  and  attention  tiiM  tlie 
worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds- 
ideas  within  us,  shall  exactly  coi 
pond  to  the  worlds  and  systeDis  of 
worlds  without  us.  As  exactly  as 
the  image  in  the  mirror  resembles 
the  face  before  it,  so  must  the  ideas 
within  US  correspond  to  the  thii^ 
without  us,  before  we  con  be  sa" ' 
understand  tbem.  What  ages,  tlten, 
must  pass  over  them,  before  the 
single  system  to  which  be  non 
longs  shall  have  stamped  the  unnge 
upon  his  soul,  and  left  as  many 
sciences  within  him  ne  there 
things  cognate  and  homr^eneous 
without  him  !  Before  this  begins  to 
he  accompli^ed,  the  seven  sciences 
of  ^e  ancients  will  not  only  have 
multiplied  into  the  seventy  timet 
seven  of  the  modems,  but  into  mul- 
titudes that  would  bankrupt  the  whole 
science  of  numbers  to  compute.  If 
Socrates,  the  great  mnster  of  Grecis: 
philosoidij,  could  only  hoast  Uiat  h 
had  attained  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  universe  as  to  be  confident  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it — compre- 
hended no  part  of  it — how  much  ol 
that  science  of  ignorance  ought  we 
to  possess,  to  whom  so  mmiy  foun- 
twns  of  intelligence  have  been  opened, 
from  what  the  sage  of  Athens  was 
debarred! 

But  as  thero  is  nothing  isolated  or 
independent  in  all  the  dominions  of 
God,  BO  there  cannot  be  on  imlated 
or  detached  science  in  any  mind,  save 
that  in  which  the  original  archetypes 
of  all  things  were  arranged  before 
one  of  them  was  called  into  existence. 
And  this  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
perfect  comprehendon  of  any  one 
s<aence,  the  basis  of  which  is  in  the 
realms  of  mind  or  matter. 

Still  the  desire  to  kiww  rises  with 
the  consciousness  of  our  ignorance, 
and  even  of  our  present  ina^lity,  aad 
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we  pfomise  ourselves  «  4tf/  of  grace 
in  wliich  we  efaaU  mat  onljr  kttow  in 
parl,aiHl  fso^cHy  in  part ;  but  i>liall 
«w  detirly,  comprehend  fully,  and 
know  as  wo  are  known.  '1111  then 
wo  inust  be  content  U>  study  the 
priin^'  of  Nature,  nnd  Icum  the  ele* 
ments  of  things  around  us,  rs  prepa- 
ratory lo  our  admUsion  inU)  the  hi^li 
school  of  the  universe.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  genius,  die  most  gift«d  and 
learned  io  all  liuiuan  science,  rises 
but  to  tlie  portico  of  that  school,  tlie 
vestibule  ol'  thiit  temple  in  which  the 
true  science  of  true  bliss  is  pructicully 
taught,  oud  ralJonuUy  cummuuie^ed 
Ionian. 

There  is  one  science,  however,  in 
which  it  is  possible  lo  make  great 
proficiency  in  this  life,  and  which,  of 
all  tbe  sciences,  is  the  meet  popular, 
and,  withal,  the  least  understood.  It 
has  been  a  favorite  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  ancients  and  of  the  modems  ; 
but  has  never  been  sufcessfully  taught 
by  Grecaan,  Roman,  Indian,  or  Egyp- 
tian philosophy.  It  is,  indeed,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  aeivtux  ^' 
happiness — than  Iha  phUostphy  of 
btits.  But  some  (£  you  will  imme- 
diatelyask,  "^Vhereshallthatscience 
be  found  ?  In  what  temple  does  she 
deign  to  dwell  ?  Uy  what  rites  are 
her  ears  to  be  propitiated  to  our 
prayers  ?  And  by  what  less  ambi- 
guous name  shall  she  be  called  ? 

To  introduce  her,  without  proper 
ceremonies,  to  your  acquaintance, 
would  be  as  impolitic  on  my  part  as 
it  would  be  perplexing  to  my  inven- 
tive powers  U>  find  for  her  a  pleasing 
and  fiuniliar  name.  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sucli  a  designation,  I  will 
slate  tiie  Ave  points  of  which  she 
treats. 

Whether  it  is  because  we  have 
only  fire  senses,  five  fingers  on  each 
hand,  or  because  there  arc  five  points 
in  Calvinism,  and  as  many  in  Armi- 
nianism,  that  this  divine  science  has 
only  five  points,  I  leave  it  to  more 
learned  doctors  and  sages  than  your 
humble  servant  lo  decide.     But  so  it 


is,  she  has  five  jxants  peculiarly  lier 
own,  which  no  other  science  in  the 
universe  has  ever  been  able  to  de- 
velope  with  eillier  cei-tainty  or  sati)^ 
faction  to  any  man.  Ttiese  five  points 
are — iJie  origin,  the  ruiturv,  Ike 
ff/atiofis,  thu  MigcUimu,  and  iha 
dvsliny  of  ftian. 

Many,  indeed,  of  the  teachers,  ad- 
mirers, ami  votaries  of  a  science 
sometimes  called  "moral philmojihg" 
as  tau};ht  by  the  ancients  and  by  the 
moderns,  have,  with  ii  zeal  and  de- 
votion truly  admirjible,  and  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  inculcated  upon  the 
youth  of  past  nnd  present  times,  the 
all-sufiiciency  of  human  reason,  or  of 
human  philosophy,  to  clear  up  all 
doubts  nnd  uncertainty  upon  all  sub- 
je<tts  connected  with  man's  relations 
and  respoeibilities  lo  tho  universe 

Til  at  there  are  sciences  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  truly  and  properly 
so  cidlcd,  I  doubt  not ;  but  that  the 
science  sometimes  called  "moral  phi* 
loflophy,"  which  professes,  from  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  to  ascerbun  and 
establish — indeed,  to  originate  and 
set  forth  the  origin,  nature,  relations, 
obligations,  and  destiny  of  man — js  a 
true  science  of  the  inductive  order, 
foundedupon  facts — upon  observation 
and  experiment,  and  not  upon  as- 
sumption, plagiarism r imagination  ;  I 
cannot  admit  If,  then,  we  cannot 
set  forth  the  science  of  happiness,  nor 
find  for  it,  at  this  time,  an  sppropriate 
name  ;  we  shall  attempt  to  expose, 
in  part  at  least,  the  fallacy  and  im- 
position of  all  human  science,  (espe- 
cially of  moral  philosophy,  which  in 
this  particular  arrogates  to  itself  more 
than  every  other  science),  in  attempt- 
ing to  settle  or  develops  any  one  of 
these  five  points  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  authority,  or  evidence, 
either  salutary  or  satisfactory  to  any 
man  of  sense. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  mere  definitions,  melaphy- 
acal  arguments,  nor  for  abstract 
reasonings.  A  definition  or  two  we 
may  have  occasion  to  offer  ;  but  we 


shiill  rclj  much  more  upon  a.  safer 
and  more  pialpable  evidence  in  demon- 
ctrnting  the  perfect  impotency  of 
philosopliy  and  human  reason,  how- 
ever cultivated,  posaesaing  only  the 
mere  light  of  nature  to  decide  and 
enforce  anyone  of  these  five  cardinal 
points. 

It  will,  I  presume,  he  conceded  by 
all  pemons  of  education  and  good 
sense,  that  human  happiness  demands 
the  full  enjoyment  of  tdl  our  powers 
and  capacities,  in  harmony  with  all 
our  relations  and  obligations  to  the 
creation  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  those  relations 
and  obligations  is  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  and  enjojrment  of  them  ; 
consequently  there  is  a  very  great 
intimacy  betvrcen  the  knowledge  of 
these  points  and  the  philosophy  of 

It  will  also  be  conceded  that  the 
knowledge  of  onr  obligations  and  re- 
lations presuppoaes  a  knowledge  of 
our  origin  and  destiny  ;  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  system  of  reasoning, 
whatever  science  fmh  to  reveal  these, 
cannotpossiblydevelope  those.  These 
things  premised,  I  hasten  to  ehow, 
that  while  moral  philosophy  proposes 
to  do  all  this,  sAs  Aos  nerer  done  it 
m  any  one  instance — -her  greatest 
masters  andmost  eloquent  and  power- 
ful pleaders  being  accepted  as  credible 
testimony  in  the  case. 

That  moral  philosophy  assumes  to 
tciich  man  his  obligations  and  rela- 
tions to  Creator  and  creatures,  and 
to  make  him  virtuous  and  happy,  is 
first  to  be  proved.  Whose  testimony, 
then,  shall  we  hear  ?  That  of  the 
greatest  of  Roman  philosophers — the 
most  learned  of  her  scholars — the 
most  profound  of  her  reasoners — the 
most  eloquent  of  her  orators — the 
most  accomplished  of  her  citizens — 
the  unrivalled  Cicero  ?  He  was, 
indeed,  an  honor  to  human  nature  ; 
and,  without  exa^eration,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  man  Pagan 
Rome  ever  produced.  Many  a  fine 
encomium    on    philosophy    may   be 


gleaned  from  his  numerous  writings  ; 
but  a  few  sentences  will  suffice  to 
imprint  his  views  on  every  mind. 
" Philosophy,"  says  he,  "is  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  that  pluckctb  ap 
vice  by  the  roots — the  medicine  of 
the  soul  that  healeth  the  minds  of 
men.  From  philosophy  we  may 
draw  all  proper  hcli>s  and  assistance 
for  tending  virtuous  and  happy  lives. 
The  correction  of  all  our  vices  and 
sins  is  to  be  sought  for  from  philo- 
sophy. Oh  !  Philosophy  !"  adds  he, 
"  the  guide  of  life — the  searcher  out 
of  virtue  and  the  expeller  of  vice, 
what  would  we  be,  nay,  what  would 
be  the  life  of  man,  without  thee  ! 
Thou  wast  the  inventress  of  laws,  the 
mistress  of  morals,  the  teacher  of 
discipline  !  For  thee  we  plead — 
from  thee  we  beg  as^stanee.  One 
day  spent  according  to  thy  precepts 
is  preferable  to  an  immortality  spent 
in  sin.""  So  spake  the  gigantic 
Roman,  standing  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  more  gigantic  Greek  philosopher  _ 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and 
Ek-hundred  others  of  minor  fame. 

We  shall  nest  hear  the  oracle  of 
jnodem  philosophers  who  filled  the 
chair  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  greatest 
of  metaphysicians.  "  Philosophy," 
says  he — quoting  the  most  renowned 
of  the  stoics  of  Roman  fame,  the 
distinguished  Seneca — "  Philosophy 
forms  and  fathoms  the  sonl,  and  gives 
to  life  its  disposition  and  order,  which 
pmnts  out  what  is  our  duty  to  do, 
and  what  is  our  duty  to  omit.  It  sits 
at  the  helm,  and  in  a  sea  of  peril 
directs  the  course  of  those  who  are 
wandering  through  the  waves." 
"  Such,"  says  our  modem  philosopher 
in  American  schools.  Brown  of  Edin- 
burgh, "  is  the  great  practical  object 
of  all  philosophy."  "  It  comprehends," 
adds  the  standard  author,  "  the  na- 
ture of  our  spiritual  being,  as  dis- 
played in  all  die  phenomena  of  feel- 
ing and  of  thought — the  tiea  which 
bind  us  t«  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our 

•See  Cic.  Tuuul. DiiipatatiitDi. lib. I. cape.  4wvd 
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Creator,  and  the  prospect  of  that 
unfading  existence,  of  wliicli  life  is 
but  the  first  dawning  gleam,"  vol.  1. 
ch.  14.  Such,  then,  are  llie  preten- 
sions of  philosophy,  mental  and  moral, 
in  the  esteem  of  Christian  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Pagan  sages. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  orthodox 
creed  in  all  the  popular  schools  of 
Britain  and  in  America.  Indeed, 
both  Hartley  and  Paley  might  be 
quoted  as  going  slUl  farther  in  as- 
cribing to  morid  philosophy  an  almost 
superior  excellence  in  some  points, 
even  to  the  Revelation  itself.  But 
we  need  not  such  uxi^erated  views. 
The  preceding  will  suffice  for  a 
text 

We  shall  now  look  for  the  exem- 
plification of  the  fruits  of  this  boaated 
and  boastful  philosophy  in  the  admis- 
sions, declarations,  and  nets  of  its 
teachers,  and  in  the  lives  and  morality 
of  its  students  and  admirers. 

The  witnesses  to  be  heard  in  tliis 
se  are  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
lawgivers  and  philosophers.  We 
have  not  Ume  to  hear  them  deposingly 
and  separately  ;  we  shall  therefore 
:amine  them  in  companies. 
The  Greek  pdilosophyisall  arrang- 
in  three  lines  ;  aa  the  learned, 
since  and  before  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture, .have  conceded.  These  three 
great  lines  arc  the  Ionic,  the  Italic, 
and  the  Eleatic.  The  Ionic  was 
fuunded  by  the  great  Tliales  of  the 
Ionian  Miletus ;  the  first  natural 
pfaikm^er  and  astronomer  of  Greece, 
who  divided  the  year  into  365  days ; 
observed  in  the  diimieler  of  the  sun  ; 
and  tbretold  eclipses,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ebiih  century  before  Christ. 
The  Italic  was  found^  by  that  great 
lawgiver  and  philosopher,  Pythagoras, 
who  established  a  school  in  Italy  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  the  fiah 
century  before  Christ.  The  Eleatic 
was  founded  by  Leucippus  and  Par- 
menides,  of  Elee,  early  in  the  fifUi 
century  before  Christ ;  the  chiefs  of 
which  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  sequel. 
These  schools  are  all  named  irom  the 


country  or  place  in  which  they  were 
originally  located. 

The  Eleatic  school  was  wholly 
atheistic,  root  and  branch.  Leucip- 
pus first  taught  the  doctrine  of  atoms, 
afterwards  adopted  by  tlie  learned 
and  fiicetious  Democritus.  While 
Ueraclitus,  the  great  Ejthesian  phil- 
osopher, wept  over  the  lollies  of  men, 
Democritus  laughed  at  them,  and 
taught  that  the  universe  was  but  tlie 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  The 
more  refined  and  accomplished  Epi- 
curus speculated  at  great  length  upon 
the  same  theories,  some  what  modified  j 
and  euch  of  those  great  names  hoiuicd 
a  sect  of  Atheists,  who,  while  they 
agreed  in  the  essential  doctrine 
differed  in  minor  points.  Tlie  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  all  the  sects  of  tlie 
Eleatic  school  were,  ttiat  the  world 
was  made  by  the  god  Chance — a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  ;  that  is 
governed  by  do  intelligence,  ruled  by 
no  governor,  and  preserved  by  no 
providence.  That  the  soul,  if  there 
be  any,  dies  with  the  body  i  conse- 
quently there  is  no  future  life.  That 
diere  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice,  moral 
good  or  moral  evil  by  nature,  or  any 
utlier  law  tlian  that  of  custom  and 
public  unity.  That  pleasure  is  the 
chief  good,  and  piuu  tLe  greatest  evil 
toman. 

With  llie  moral  theories  of  tliis 
school,  other  distinguished  philoso- 
phers concurred ;  amongst  whom 
Laertius  ranks  Tlieodorus,Archelaus, 
and  AristippuB  ;  teaching  that  upon 
fit  occasions  (that  is,  when  not  likely 
to  be  detected),  theft,  sacrilege,  and 
other  enormities  which  we  cannot 
name,  might  be  committed,  because 
nothing  was  by  nature,  or  of  itsi"" 
base,  but  by  law  and  custom.  I  shall 
certainly  be  allowed  to  dismiss  this 
school  without  farther  hearing— 
without  a  more  formal  proof  that 
moral  philosophy,  in  their  hands,  was 
not  what  our  great  moral  philoso' 
phers,  from  Cicero  down  to  Stewart 
and  Brown,  of  Scotch  and  American 
iame,     have    affirmed,   viz. — "  The 


no Ai>r 

<ruide  of  lire,  iho  stanit.ird  of  virtue, 
the  path  to  happiness." 

We  shall  now  tienr  the  Mcond 
fichool — tlie  Italic  Pythngorashi 
self,  the  (Treat  Oreciiin  father  of  the 
Metempsichosis,  and  his  distinguished 
pnpil,  tlio  Locrian  Timceiix,  have 
opened  tlie  mysteries  of  thb  line  in 
their  leading  differential  attributes. 
This  school  believed  in  sonb,  and 
taught  their  immortality  too.  £ut 
CTirious  souls  diey  were,  and  unen- 
viable their  immortality.  "Tliesoul 
of  the  world,"  said  they,  "  ia  an  im- 
mortal soul,  and  human  Bonis  are  but 
emanations  from  it — to  which,  after 
some  ages  of  transmigrations,  they 
return  and  are  reabBorbed."  This  is 
a  miniature  of  the  darling  peculiaiHty 
of  Pythagoreanism.  These  emanation 
souls  were,  by  on  insuperable  ne- 
cessity, to  make  the  tonr  of  some  de- 
linit«  number  of  hnman  bodies,  clean 
and  unclean  ;  and  on  their  return  to 
the  aiiima  mnndi,  to  lose  tlieir  indi- 
viduality and  identity,  and  to  be  amal- 
jramated  with  it.  This  soul  of  the 
world,  moreover,  was  by  the  god  Ne- 
cessity compelled  to  change  worlds. 
Hence  a  succession  of  new  worlds  and 
of  new  tranamigmtions  of  the  soul  of 
the  world  was  to  fill  up  the  series  of 
infinite  ages,  Tiiia  was  illnstrated 
by  a  bottle  of  sea-wat«r,  well  corked, 
tossing  about  in  the  tumults  of  the 
ocean  nntjl  the  cork  decayed,  or  till 
the  bottle  dashed  upon  a  rock.  In 
either  event,  its  soul,  or  contents 
within,  mingled  with  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  and  so  lost  its  identity  ;  yet  it 
was  as  immortal  as  the  ocean,  because 
a  part  of  it.  If  the  illustration  was 
good,  the  proof  was  better.  This 
learned  lawgiver  and  philosopher, 
blessed  with  a  relentive  memoiy, 
was  able  to  prove  his  doctrine  by 


rous  transmigrations,  antecedent  to 
the  name  and  body  of  Pytliagoras. 
Hisdelighted  followers  heard  his  curi- 
ous and  JsrilHant  intrigues  and  singular 
freaks  while  his  soul  was  tabernacling 
in  other  moiiol  tenements 


If  any  one  ran  find  reasons  of 
moralityor  of  piety,  motives  to  virtue, 
or  sources  of  joy  in  this  school,  ho 
must  excel  the  ingenious  Ovid  him- 
self, who  had  to  amend  it  in  one  or 
two  points  to  suit  the  licentiousness 
of  his  own  poetry.  If  not  elegantly, 
ho  is  correctly^  translated  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  taken    from    his    15tli 


j'a  1i%'a  in  nt<r,  which  Iheni  na  goHti  ntfiit. 

But  need  we  ask.  How  can  human 
souls  enjoy  or  suffer  any  thing  with 
a  reference  to  the  past,  having  first 
lost  every  feeling  of  personal  identity  " 
This  school,  then,  was  as  ineffectual 
a  guide  of  lii^ — as  whimsical  a  stan- 
dard of  virtue — ns  laltaciousa  way  of 
Imppincsa,  as  the  Elentic. 

I'here  yet  i-emnins  another  school 
— the  Ionic  school — more  ancient, 
and  therefore  more  orthodox,  thi 
cither  of  the  former  two.  ThtJee, 
its  founder,  was  followed  by  Anaxi- 
raanderand  Anaximenes  :  these  weit 
followed  by  Anaxagoras,  the  instruc- 
tor of  Pericles  and  Archdaus,  the 
alleged  master  of  Socrates.  These 
all,  down  to  Socrates,  devoted  them- 
selves to  physics,  and  not  to  morals  ; 
therefore  they  are  out  of  our  premises. 
Not  so  Socrates  ;  of  him  Cicero  has 
s^d,  "  He  was  the  Urst  to  call  philo- 
sophy from  the  heavens,  to  place  it  in 
cities,  and  to  introduce  it  into  private 
houses  ;  that  is,  to  teach  public  and 
private  morals."  He  was,  indeed, 
the  first  and  the  lastof  all  the  Grecian 
philosophei-s  that  wholly  devoted 
himself  to  morals. 

Plato  and  Xenophon  were  his 
immediate  pupils ;  Aristotle  and 
Xenocrates  theirs.  The  Ionic  school, 
in  its  theological  and  moral  depart- 
ments, was  now  merged  in  ^e 
Socratic  ;  but  that  soon  branched  off 
into  several  sects — the  Platonic,  or 


old  AcaJoinic  ;  the  Aristotelian,  or 
Peripatetic  ;  the  SUiic,  fouiiilod  by 
Zono  ;  the  middle  Academy,  by 
Arcesailaiis  ;  and  the  new  Aeailemy, 
by  Carneiidea,  Between  theao  two 
liiat  Academies  tliere  waa  no  real  or 
pcmianent  difference.  If  not  in  all 
their  conclusiona,  tliey  were,  in  nil 
their  modes  of  reasoning,  sceptical, 
ir  discriminating  principles  were, 
"  nothing  could  be  known,"  and 
that  "ivery  tiling  was  lobe ilif-p'ihd ;" 
consequently  nothimg  was  to  be  rs- 
tnted  to,  said  the  absolute  sceptic. 
No,"  said  the  Academies ;  the 
prnbnble,  wherever  you  find  it,  miwt 
Lssented  to  ;  biit^  till  it  bo  foftnd, 
are  to  doubL"  And  the  misfor- 
tune was,  they  rarely  or  ever  found 
the  priibabh ;  and  in  cITcct  tlic 
Academies  and  followers  of  Fyrrho, 
the  absolute  sceptic,  were  equally 
AtheiRts  all  their  Uvea,  llcanwhilc, 
!ud  the  learned  Bbhop  of  Glouces- 
"  they  talk  perpetually  of  their 
veriximile  and  of  their  prubaliiU; 
amidst  a  situation  of  absolute  doubt, 
darkness,  and  evepticism — likeSancho 
Pancha  of  his  island  on  the  terra 
firtna!"  Pyrrhodt^matically affirm- 
ed that  "  DO  one  opinion  was  more 
probable  than  another,"  and  that 
there  were  no  moral  qualities  or 
disUnctions.  Beauty  and  deformity, 
virtue  and  vice,  happiness  and  misery, 
'  no  real  cause,  but  depended  on 
comparison — in  one  word,  that  "  all 
mas  relaliv." 

The  lights  of  all  Pagan  philosophy 
are  now  reduced  to  the  three  sects  of 
the  Socratic  school — the  Platonic, 
the  Peripatetic,  and  the  Stoic  If 
i  find  no  surer,  no  clearer  moral 
lii;hts  in  these  throe,  all  Grecian, 
all  Roman  philosophy  is  a  varied, 
and  extended  system  of  scepticism, 
10  far  as  Ihe  origin,  moral  obligations, 
and  destiny  of  man  are  involved. 

The  Stoic,  (for  we  shall  lake  the 
\i\Al  first),  80  called,  not  from  Zeno, 
their  founder,  nor  from  his  city  ;  but 
from  the  paiiUed  parch,  in  Athens, 
from  which  he  pmn  ulged  his  doctrines, 


by  another  routo  arrived  at  the  same 
goal  witli  Epicui-us.  In  their  absti~.(C' 
tions  they  discovered,  I  had  alnidst 
said,  that  piun  was  pleasure  ;  at  leMt, 
that  pain  was  no  evil,  li^wturus 
taught  tliat  pleasure  was  the  only 
good — Zeno,  that  virtoe  alone  wits 
bliss — Epicurus  that  virtue  was  only 
valuable  as  the  means  of  pleasure. 
Both  agreed  in  dcmandiiig  fi'om  thdr 
disciples  an  absoluto  command  over 
their  ptMsions,  and  both  supposed  it 
practicable.  They  both  boldly  nsscrt- 
ed  that  the  philosophy  which  they 
taught  was  the  only  way  to  happi- 
ness ;  and  yet  bolli  agreed  that  there 
was  no  future  stato  of  happiness  or 
misery,  tuid  equally  justified  self- 
murder  ! 

Could  any  evidence  diaaipato  the 
delusion  uf  tlic  competency  of  philo- 
sophy to  be  either  tlie  standju^l  of 
virtue  or  the  guide  of  life,  niethinks 
it  might  be  found  in  tliis  best  of  Pagan 
schools.  Amongst  its  biigh lest  orna- 
ments wore  Chrysippua,  Cato  of  UUcn, 
Epictelus,  Seneca,  imd  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus the  Pious.  Plausible  in  many 
of  their  dogmata,  prepossessing  in 
their  displays  of  certain  virtues, 
fascinating  in  some  of  thdr  theories, 
most  ingenious  in  all  their  specula- 
tions, they  breathe<l  contompt  both  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  commanded  the 
extinguishment  of  passion  and  appe- 
tite, eulogized  temperance  and  self- 
governntenl,  and  extolled  the  dignity 
of  virtue  and  the  rules  of  modesty  and 
piety ;  while  themselves  were  ad- 
dicted to  vicious  indulgences,  sensual 
pleasures,  an<l  even  to  gross  intem- 
perance it^f.  Zeno  drank  to  excess, 
and  killed  himself  rather  than  endure 
the  pain  of  a  broken  finger  ;  Chryap- 
puB  died  of  a  surfeit  of  sacrificial 
wine  ;  Cleanthus  followed  bis  exam- 
ple ;  while  Cato  of  Ulica  thrust  the 
dagger  into  his  own  heart ;  Epicletus 
gave  to  the  human  will  a  power 
almighty,  above  that  of  the  goda 
themselves,  and  advised  suicide  in 
eortain  cases  ;  Seneca  taught  that  no 
man  ought  to  fear  God — that  a  vir- 


As  Plftto  represents  him  in  his 
Phadim  the  more  nearly  he  apprO[ich- 
ed  death,  the  more  he  doubted  his 
owTi  doctrine.  To  his  surrounding 
fHends  he  says,  "  I  hope  that  I  Shall 
go  to  good  men  after  death  j  but  this 
I  will  not  nbsolutelj  affirm."  Again, 
"  That  these  things  are  so,  as  I  have 
represented  tliem,  it  docs  not  become 
any  man  of  understanding  to  affirm  ; 
though,  if  it  appear  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think 
that  either  such  things,  or  something 
like  them,  are  true  with  regard  to  our 
souls  and  their  habitations  aAer  death, 
and  that  it  is  worth  making  a  Uial, 
for  the  trial  is  noble." 

To  bia  judges  he  says,  "  There  is 
much  ground  to  hope  that  death  is 
good  ;  for  it  must  necesaarily  be  one 
of  the  two ;  either  the  dead  man  is 
nothing,  nnd  hath  not  a  sense  of  any 
thing,  or  it  is  only  a  change  or  migra- 
tion of  the  soul  hence  to  another  place 
according  to  what  we  are  told. 


Finally  he  says,  "  Those  who  live 
there  are  both  in  other  respects 
happier  than  we,  and  also  in  this, 
that  erer  after  they  are  immortal." 
If  thfi  things  which  are  told  us  are 
Irve,  Siper  ta  legomena  alelhe  esfin. 
Such  are  the  triumphs  of  philosophy  ! 
Such  is  its  power  to  guide  the  life, 
(he  pie^,  the  morality,  the  destiny 
of  man  !  1 

But  we  are  about  still  farther  to 
despoil  it  of  the  little  light  that  it  has, 
(md  divest  it  of  all  its  glory,  even  in 
the  points  of  which  the  three  mighti- 
est of  Grecian  philosophers,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  most  deserve  and 
most  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Kemember  the  last  words  of  So- 
crates— "  If,  indeed,  the  things  thai 
hane  been  told  us  are  trve."  Who, 
Ihcn,  will  have  the  temerity  to  affirm 
that  moral  philosophy  is  a  true  science ; 
that  it  builds  upon  its  own  foundation, 
and  uses  only  its  own  materials  ; 
while  its  father  and  founder  at  last 
shifts  it  off  the  basis  of  reason  and 


Tradition,  then,  and  not  induction, 
ori^natedin  the  minds  of  the  Socratic 
school  all  the  light  of  the  origin, 
moral  obligations,  and  destiny  of  man, 
which  this  school  and  the  Grecian 
and  the  Roman  world  from  it  en- 
joyed. 

The  history  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this  : — The  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  stole  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Piienieiana,  while  they 
borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans  and 
Assyiians,  who  stole  from  the  Abra- 
hamic  family  all  their  notions  of  the 
spirituality,  eternity,  and  unity  of 
God,  the  primitive  state  of  man,  his 
fell,  sacrifice,  priests,  altars,  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  a  future  state, 
eternal  judgment,  and  the  ultimate 
retribution  of  all  men  according  to 
their  works. 

Philosophy,  or  human  reason,  is 
very  inadequate  to  the  discovery  of 
ideas  on  any  of  the  greatest  points 
involved  in  the  origin,  obligations, 
and  destiny  of  man.  Hence,  sensible 
and  learned  men  of  former  times  and 
of  the  present  day,  assign  to  tradition 
or  revelation,  handed  down  orally, 
and  neither  to  "  natural  religion"  nor 
moral  philosophy,  all  knowledge  upoii 
these  subjects.  Great  and  learned 
names  may  be  found  in  abundance  to 
sanction  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  forced  to  come  fi^m  the  facts  now 
standing  in  our  horizon.  These  will 
say  with  the  distinguished  Puffendorf 
in  his  law  of  nations :  "  It  is  very 
probable  that  God  himself  taught  the 
first  men  the  chief  heads  of  natural 
laws  which  were  preserved  and  spread 
abroad  by  means  of  education  and 
custom."  "  Nature,"  says  Plutarch 
in  his  treatise  on  education,  "  nature 
without  learning  and  instruction  is  a 
blind  thing."  "  Vice  can  have  ac- 
cess to  the  soul  by  many  parts  of  the 
body,  but  Virtue  can  lay  hold  of  a 
young  man  only  by  his  ears."  And 
"  man,"  says  Plato,  "  if  not  properly 


educated,  is  the  wildest  and  most 
untnictable  of  all  earthly  animals." 
And,  stranger  still,  "  no  man  has  ever 
been  found  possessed  of  a  spiritual 
<^nception  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
his  own  powers,"  declares  a  host  of 
observers.  ■ 

But,  to  complete  our  premises,  two 
things  are  yet  wanting — a  just  view 
of  Iradilion,  and  of  the  comparative 
claims  of  reason  and  ftuth  as  faculties 
or  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
tbe  highest  and  most  important  cha- 
racter. On  tliese  we  have  tjme  but 
a  few  remarks.  And  first,  of 
IradiHon,  as  the  first  and  chief  source 
of  knowledge  to  man. 

Before  an  effort  to  sketch  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  tradition,  we  must 
define  the  term.  According  to  Mil- 
a  n»ne  of  high  renown,  "  tra- 
dition is  any  thing  delivered  orally 
from  age  to  age."  But,  in  its  more 
enlarged  signification  it  denotes  any 
thing — fact,  event,  opinion — handed 
down  to  us,  whether  by  word  or  wri- 
ting. SUll  the  ancient  traditions  be- 
ing accounts  irom  things  delivered 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  written 
memorials,  while  speaking  of  them 
I  shall  use  the  term  as  defined  by 
Milton,  Tkiniis  delivered  oralty  from 
age  to  age. 

Few  of  us  have  p^d  much  attention 
rilher  to  the  nature  of  the  amount  of 
that  knowledge  possessed  in  the  re- 
motest ages  of  the  world  )  nor  to  the 
safe  and  direct  manner  by  which  it 
was  communicated  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  It  was  a  true  ood 
practical  knowledge  of  those  five 
elements  which  was  essential  to  hap- 
piness. On  none  of  these  points  did 
man,  cou/i/ man,  begin  tospeculate 
philosophize  till  tradition  was  corrupt- 
ed by  fkble,  and  men  began  to  doubt. 
Hence  the  era  of  philosophy,  mental 
and  moral,  was  the  era  of  scepticism. 
For,  in  the  name  of  reason,  why 
should  man  institute  a  demonstration 
a  priori  or  a  posteriori  to  ascertain 
fact  for  which  he  had  direct,  positive, 
and  unequivocal  evidence  ? 


That  the  first  man  never  was  an 
infant,  reason  and  philosophy  are 
compelled  to  admit ;  and  that  be  was 
spoken  to  before  he  spoke,  and  that 
by  a  superior  being  are  postulates 
which  will  not  be  demanded,  sooner 
than  conceded,  by  every  man  having 
pretensions  to  science  or  reason, 
course,  then,  the  adult  Adam 
ived  knowledge  orally  from  its 
fountain — knowledge  of  his  origin, 
nature,  relations,  obUgations,  and 
destiny.  If  he  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend each  or  all  of  these,  he  could 
not  posubly  be  ignorant  of  any  one 
of  ihcm.  He  lived  for  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  an  adult  life  all  the 
time  i  and  certainly  was  the  oracle 
of  the  world  for  the  first  thousand 
years  of  its  history. 

But  there  were  two  witnesses  from 
the  beginning ;  and  two  witnesses 
most  credible,  because  every  feeliug 
of  human  nature  compelled  Adam 
and  Eve  to  ^ve  a  true  history  of 
their  experience  to  their  own  children. 
Methuselah,  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  very 
year  of  the  deluge,  conversed  with 
Adam  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  ;  and  with  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah,  for  almost  one  hundred 
years.  Thus,  not  only  all  the  expe- 
rience, all  the  acquisitions  of  lliese 
two  great  and  learned  sages  (for 
great  and  learned  they  truly  were), 
but  all  the  science  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  carried  down  to  Shera  by 
the  lips  of  one  man.  Now,  as  Sbem 
lived  five  himdred  years  after  the 
flood,  he  must  have  been  the  greatest 
of  moral  oracles  that  ever  lived.  All 
antiquity,  bum  Adam  to  himself, 
came  to  his  ears  by  one  man,  corro- 
borated, too,  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  many  others. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge which  Melhuse'ah  possessed 
and  cwnmunicated  would,  without 
much  reflection,  be  almost  incredible 
to  any  one  who  has  not  closely  looked 
into  the  fragments  of  sacred  tiistory 
which  are  extant  at  this  hour.     Be- 


sitles,  their  knowledge  of  gpology, 
astronomj.nataral  history,  chronology, 
and  gcnuml  physicn,  wnn  much  more 
oxtcnsive  thnn  we  imngine. 

Enoch,  the  fiilhar  of  Methuselah, 
the  mo9t  enrightencd  and  perfect  man 
th:tt  Kved  during  the  first  two  thou- 
Hiind  years  of  human  history,  was  a 
ranst  gifted  teacher  of  the  science  of 
monilg.  He  taught  a  future  judgment, 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  punish  the 
wicked  ;  and  in  his  translation  to 
hesiven,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  forty- 
fuur  years  tiefore  Setli,  the  immediate 
Hon  of  Adam,  died,  gave  an  exempli- 
lication  of  the  immorti^ity  of  the 
aainta  to  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
Ui  posterity  through  all  generations. 
At  the  time  of  his  tranitlation,  Setli, 
Enos,  Cainan,  Mahaldeel,  Jarcd,  Mc" 
thuselah,  and  Lamcch,  were  all  of 
mature  age  and  reason  ;  so  that  all 
the  generations  between  Adam  and 
Noah  had  the  advanti^e  of  the  dec- 
trine,  manner  of  life,  and  translation 
of  Enoch.  The  oright  of  the  universe 
and  of  man,  his  nature,  relations, 
obligations,  and  destiny,  wefe,  there- 
fore, matters  of  feet,  or  direct  tesli- 
mony  amongat  the  antediluriana,  and 
fidth fully  communicated  fifom  the 
month  of  one  individuri,  eorroborated 
by  many  concurrent  witnesses,  into 
the  ears  of  Shem.  Shem,  too/became 
an  oracle  of  the  posldiluviansfor  fiye 
hundred  years  ;  spending  one  hundred 
mid  fifty  years  of  his  life  with  Abra- 
ham, and  fifty  with  Isaac,  bis  son. 
Thus  the  entire  experience  of  Adam 
came  to  Shem  through  one  individual, 
and  passed  through  him  to  Isaac  ;  so 
that  front  the  tongue  of  Methuselah 
the  words  of  Adam  felt  upon  the  ears 
of  Shem,  and  from  the  tongue  of 
Shem  may  have  fallen  upon  the  ears 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

The  vast  kuowledgo  often  antedi- 
luvian generations,  with  the  subse- 
qnent  dettuls  of  four  hundred  years,a 
period  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years,  is  transferred  to 
Isaac  through  two  persons. 


But  while  I  thus  speak  of  two 
perMns,  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  mnking  them  the  mle  de(>ositorics 
of  all  the  learning  and  knowledge  of 
twenty  generations  of  men.  In  keei>- 
ing  the  chronicles  of  the  world,  Adam 
was  aided  eight  hundred  years  by  his 
son  Seth  ;  almost  seven  huiidred  by 
his  gnmd-son  Enos  ;  six  hundred  by 
Cainan  ;  five  hundred  by  Mnhalaleel ; 
four  hundred  by  Jarcd  ;  three  hun- 
dred by  Enoch ;  two  hundred  by 
Methuselah  ;  and  sixty-four  by  La- 
mech,  the  lather  of  Noah,  and  grand- 
father of  Shem.  Shem  also,  after 
the  deluge,  was  aided  by  ten  genera- 
tionsof  men  with  whom  he  conversed  ; 
for  of  the  twenty  genenitions  of  our 
IjOrd's  ancestors  whose  history  he 
could  give,  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  twelve  of  them.  How  vast  and 
varied,  then,  were  the  stores  of  tra- 
dition, and  of  personal  experience, 
possessed  by  this  most  learned  of  all 
the  sages  of  mankind  t  A  fit  person, 
indeed,  in  the  character  of  the  King 
of  Salem  and  Priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,  to  bless  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
the  holder  of  the  promises. 

But  to  trace  the  history  of  ta-adition 
down  to  Moses  :  Isaac,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, lived  long  enough  wHb 
Shem  to  have  learned  it  all  from  him. 
He  also  conversed  not  only  with 
Jacob,  but  for  more  than  fifty  years 
with  Levi.  Levi  told  the  story  to  his 
son  Kobath  ;  Eobath  told  his  son 
Amram  ;  Amram  to  his  sen  Moses. 
So  that  fil  ancient  knowledge  reached 
Moses  from  Adam  down  to  his  own 
times,  a  period  of  two  thousand  fonr 
'lundred  and  thirty -three  years,  by 
only  srx persons .' 

Meanwhile,  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  and  only  God,  and  of  these  car- 
dinal points,  was  in  Egypt  from  other 
sources  of  tradition,  wh«i  Abraham 
first  reached  it.  Other  branches  of 
the  human  family  took  notes  of  facts 
and  events  besides  that  of  Shem. 
And  we  know  that  all  the  knowledge 
of  Shem,  communicated  to  Jacob, 
Joseph,  and    Levi,  went  down  into 
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Egypt  witb  Uwse  personB  so  early  us 
the  year  of  the  world  2298. 

Now  we  leiun  from  profiuie  history 
that  Cadmus,  with  his  Fhenician 
cdony,  fcnmded  Thebes  ;  and  Cecrops 
and  DanuB,  with  their  Egyptian 
relations,  founded  Athens  and  Argos 
about  tlie  time  of  Moees.  Carrying 
with  them  the  science  and  learning 
of  Egypt  into  these  n<iw  states,  wc 
can  ea«ly  diaoorer  how  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  East  came  into  Europe, 
and  ^e  tnuhtionary  revelation  in 
Abraham's  fikmily  became  a  common 
fountain  of  knowledge  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

With  r^ard  to  the  correctness  and 
authority  of  these  traditions,  modems 
generally  entertain  a  very  erroneous 
owception.  We  suppose  them  to  be 
of  00  higher  authority-  than  many  of 
the  legendary  talee  of  more  modern 
times.  But  iJiis  is  owing  to  our  want 
of  a  little  philosophy,  and  to  our 
confounding  the  character  of  the 
traditions  ^ter  the  coofiisioB  of  speech 
and  the  ditp^won  of  mankind,  with 
that,  of  tradition,  while  the  world  was 
all  of  one  language  and  one  speech. 

Could  we  place  ourselves  among 
the  aotedilnviaiM  while  all  mankind 
spoke  one  language,  and  then  among 
the  poatdiluTitms,  t^r  the  cmfumon 
of  speech,  the  contraction  of  human 
life,  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  man- 
kind over  the  earth,  we  should  find 
some  data  by  which  to  appreciate  the 
all-important  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  the  mast  ancient  tradi- 

Can  any  one,  the  least  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  poisesung  a  littie 
of  the  philosophy  <rf  himself  imagine 
that  Adam  and  Eve  would  not  freely 
communicate  to  every  son  and  daugh- 
ter, to  the  tenth  generation  who 
visited  them,,  ail  they  had  orally 
learned  from  their  Creator,  or  by 
subsequent  revelalicm,  <m  the  three 
great  questions  which  human  reason 
and  human  philosophy  frankly  confess 
they  cannot  answer,  viz,  WAat  am  IP 
Whence  cmte  /?  and  WAiiier  do  I 


?  Would  not  the  venwable  pair 
most  cheerfully  and  iuthfully  narrate 
their  experience  to  their  own  ofispring 
a  clear  and  full  record  of  the 
past— and  intimate  all  their  antici- 
paltons  of  the  futive  ?  With  what 
thrilling  interest  would  they  detail 
the  incidents  of  the  patriarch^  state, 
and  the  sad  aeries  of  events  accom- 
panyisg  and  subsequent  to  their 
eventful  c^astropbe  ! 

Or  can  any  one  suppose  that  during 
the  latter  centuries  of  this  chief  pa- 
triareh,  i^en  his  progeny  had  grown 
up  into  nations,  multitudes  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  them,  even  from  the 
remotest  settlements,  would  not  con- 
tinually visit  him  as  an  oracle,  and 
leam  from  his  own  Hps  the  whole 
history  of  time,  the  origin  of  the  race, 
and  the  antiquities  of  nature  herself  ? 

Who  of  UB  modems  would  not 
make  a  pilgrimage  half  round  the 
globe  to  see  the  first  man  ;  to  look  in 
the  &ce,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
great  prototype  of  humanHy  ;  and  to 
listen  to  his  narration,  not  only  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the 
Creator  himself,  or  learned  in  latter 
days  of  bis  works  and  will ;  bnt  to 
hear  him  relate  his  cmceptions  and 
ecstacies  when  first  the  breath  of  life 
swelled  the  purple  current  in  his  veins 
— when  wonder,  love,  and  praise 
struggled  within  him  for  utteranoe, 
while  he  gazed  upon  the  Father  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  new-born  glories 
of  a  universe  smiling  upon  him  with 
bri^ter  beams  of  joy  and  bliss  than 
ever  the  rapt  vision  of  the  most  in- 
spired of  humaa  bards  has  yet  con- 
ceived 1 

I  say,  who  of  us  would  not  have 
curiosity  enough  to  encounter  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  first  magnitude, 
to  have  it  to  tell  to  our  cliildren  that 
we  had  seen  and  heard  the  unborn 
man — the  father  of  a  world — the 
ori^n  of  mankind — and  his  divinely 
formed  wife — the  mother  of  all  love- 
liness and  beauty,  of  all  the  grace  and 
excellency,  4^aU  the  intelligence  and 
taste,  of  fdl  the  delicacy  and  sensi- 


bility  which  have  adorned  the  untold 
""loas  of  her  deceaaed  and  bving 


We  have  only  to  bring  the  matter 
home  to  oiufielTea  to  be  waured  that 
die  whole  histoiy  of  the  first  nine 
centuries,  which  h»d  in  it  the  elements 
not  only  of  sodePr,  but  of  reli^on, 
mortdi^,  and  all  natural  eeienoe,  so 
far  as  Adam  was  concerned  (and  no 
man's  experience  ever  equalled  hia), 
would  have  be«n  told  by  him  ten 
thouaahd  times,  and  aa  often  repeated 
by  his  &ithful  sons  and  daughters. 
This  woald  also  be  true  of  Shem  and 
his  wife,  who  stood  in  a  similar  re- 
larioD    to    the    postdiluvian    world. 


and  a  thousand  others  of  the  old 
world,  but  had  the  marvellous  re- 
cord of  the  deluge,  by  which  a  world 
was  lost,  and  a  new  order  of  things 

Now  can  there  be  any  thing  inore 
obvious  than  thiit  narrations  so  often 
delivered  hy  the  same  persons,  should 
be  engraved  upon  their  memories 
with  the  clearness  and  fidelity  of 
words  deep  cut  in  marble,  or  engraved 
on  plates  of  brass  !  No  translations 
or  spurious  readings  could  vitiat«  or 
corrupt  that  text,  written  on  the 
tablets  of  hale  and  undegenerate 
memories,  and  kept  within  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  in  the  lanclum 
aanclorum  of  their  hearts. 

We  need  no  oracle  to  declare  or  to 
decide,  that  men  walked  by  f^th  be- 
fore philosophy,  or  that  there  was  no 
place  for  speculation  or  hypothesis 
during  the  first  two  thousand  years 
of  time  ;  for  who  could  have  been  so 
crazy  as  to  stale  a  hypothesis  about 
the  origin  or  nature,  the  relations  or 
obligations  of  mfui ;  or  about  the 
origin  of  tlie  universe  while  Adam 
lived  !  or  about  the  deluge  or  ante- 
diluvian state  of  our  phinet,  while 
Noah,  Shem,  or  Japhet  yet  lived  ! 
Such  a  speculation  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  society,  and  ex- 
communicated   from     the     babita- 
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tions  of  the   sane   and  rattotial  of 
mankind. 

Some  of  the  events  of  the  first  age 
of  the  world  were,  moreover,  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  attract  exlraordinwy 
attention  ;  to  occasion  more  reflection 
and  dicJt  more  light  than  we  can  fully 
appreciate.  The  martydom  of  Abe), 
the  death  of  Adam,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch  were  of  tlds  class. 
Hence  many  conversations  on  1 
questions.  Whither  went  "Enoch  ? 
What  became  of  Abel  ?  Why  waa 
slain  ?  Where  now  is  Adam  P  Of 
what  use  ia  an  altar  ? — a  priest  ? — a 
victim  ?  Why  count  time  by  weeks  ? 
What  means  the  promised  seed  ? 
What  means  the  threatened  bruising 
of  the  serpent's  head  ?  Ac.  Ac.  Among 
the  faithful  line  of  the  ancestry  of  our 
Lord  these  were  the  topics  familiar 
and  often  discussed. 

Hitherto  we  have  sp<^en  of  but  one 
line  of  tradition — that  which  has 
given  all  true  light,  civilisation,  and 
refinement  to  human  nature.  But 
there  n-as,  and  still  ia,  another  line, 
whence  came  hypothetical  philosophy, 
ignorance,  and  barbarity.  Cain  waa 
the  head  of  his  line.  Of  him  it  i? 
SFud,  after  he  had  slain  bis  brother 
Abel,  he  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  or  from  the  dwellings  of 
the  righteous,  and  east  of  E^jen  sct~ 
tied  in  the  land  of  Nod.  His  line  b 
heard  through  his  descendants,  Enoch, 
Jared,  Mehifjael,  Methusael,  Lamech, 
and  bis  eons  Jabal,  and  Jubal,  and 
Tnbal-Cain,  seven  generations.  Cain 
founded  the  first  city  on  earth,  called 
after  hie  son,  the  city  of  Enoch. 
Having  gone  away  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  busied  himself  in 
worldly  employments  to  drown  re- 
flection, and  hia  descendauia  all  fol- 
lowing his  example,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  oiien  visit  the  parental 
dwelling.  The  blood  of  Abel  still 
haunted  bim,  and  rendered  him  i 
fact  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  th 
earth.  His  descendants  also  giving 
themselves  up  to  animal  and  temporal 
pursuits,    became    distinguislied    fo)' 


their  invcnUoas  in  tent-building, 
'TOusical  iostrumcnte,  in  brazen  and 
iron  iraplemonts  and  wei^na,  luid 
for  introdKcing  polygamy  and  war. 

The  deSliny  of  man  is  never  a 
pleaeaDt  4hcme  to  such  spirits  ;  Mid 
as  guilt  is  the  natural  parent  of  fear 
and  the  immediate  progenitor  of  a 
refuge  of  lies  and  hatred  of  the  light, 
such  persons  would  be  at  more  pmns 
to  vitiate  the  ancient  traditions  than 
to  preserve  ihcm  pure  and  incorrupt. 
Intermarrying  with  those  on  the  part 
of  tlie  other  line,  supcriuduci^  the 
dehige. 

After  that  catastrophe,  cither 
through  the  wives  of  Ham  and 
Japhet,  or  from  the  inherited  de- 
pravity and  curruplion  of  the  old 
world,  they  ^lin  apostatized  from 
God.  Ham  immediately  dishonored 
himself,  and  brought  upon  bis  tkmily 
a  paternal  and  prophetic  malediction. 
Japhet,  too,  removed  from  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father,  and  in  their 
wanderings,  .and  subsequently  in  the 
confusion  and  wide  dispersion  of  their 
oifspring,  they  lost  both  their  venera- 
tion for  the  patcTnol  customs  and 
traditions  conceruing  their  relations, 
moral  obligations,  and  destiny. 
Among  them  the  truth  began  to  be 
mixed  up  with  fable,  and  so  meta- 
morphosed that  it  lost  all  its  redeem- 
ing influence  npoa  these  two  branches 
of  the  family  of  Noah. 

The  posterity  of  Japhet,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Japelus,  comprehended 
the  ancient  Cimbrians,  Phrygians, 
Scythians,  Medes,  Persians,  Mace- 
donians, Iberians,  Greeks,  Romans 
— indeed,  all  the  ancient  European 
and  northern  tribes  of  Asia,  and 
probably  some  of  the  American 
tribes  ;  while  the  posterity  of  Ham 
peopled  some  portions  of  Arabia,  all 
Egypt  and  Canaan,  Scba,  Shcbah, 
Shinar,  much  of  Africa,  and  some 
parts  of  Asi.o. 

Among  these,  fable,  mythology, 
and  hypothesis  began.  Orjl  tradi- 
tion, much  corrupted  indeed,  conti- 
nued amongst  them  till  the  time  of 


Iloeiod,  Homer,  and,  I  mi^it  t»j,ta 
the  time  of  Pherecydcs  of  8cyros,  the 
preceptor  of  Pythagont»— himself  the 
pupil  of  PittacuH  and  the  ddest  of 
the  Greek  prose  writers.  But  as  t~ 
history  of  the  Greeks  consisled  oT 
orul  nnd  incoherent  traditions,  kept 
for  thirteen  centuries  belbre  they  had 
a  written  history  of  ihemsclvos,  little 
or  nothing  certain  can  be  known  uf 
them,  except  their  original  extraction 
imd  their  plagiarisms  on  Egypt  and 
the  jH>sterity  of  bbem  ;  fur,  of  all 
]>eople  that  ever  lived,  the  Greeks 
were  the  greatest  literary  tliievi>«, 
and  had  the  best  art  of  concealing 
the  thefl. 

The  word  philmr^h^,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  philosopher,  began  with 
Pythagoras,  when  tradilaon  was  in- 
volved in  doubt  owing  lo  the  causes 
already  meulJoned — the  coQtractioD  of 
human  life  to  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
the  confusion  of  human  speech,  I' 
multiplications  and  wide  dispersion  of 
nations,  and  especially  to  that  gigantic 
iniquity,  violence,  and  crime  wbicb 
almost  universally  prev^cd.  Poly- 
theism, mythology,  hypothecs,  scepti- 
cism, and  licentious  manners,  were 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  depaiting  fi'om 
the  sacred  traditions  true  and  faitli- 
fully  kept  in  the  lino  of  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  Shorn,  down  iuMa^ait,  the 
divioc  historian  and  lawgiver  of  the 

Thus  tar  the  history  of  the  most 
ancient  traditions  is  placed  in  conb^st 
with  llie  pretensions  of  hypothetic^ 
philosophy.  Jt  remains  that  we  cost 
a  glance  of  the  eye  upon  two  or  three 
points  in  the  human  constitution,  1 
ascertwn  whether  man  was  made  to 
be  led  by  philosophy  or  tradition  in 
the  matters  pertaining  to  the  scier 
of  happiness  ;  for  certain  it  is,  if  man 
was  not  made  to  be  led  by  philosophy, 
in  vain  she  pretends  to  be  his  guide. 

The  question  now  before  us  is. 
How  is  man  constituted  as  respects 
the  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  ? 
or  with  what  powers  of  knowing  the 
universe  is  be  endowed  ?  for,  as  before 
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obeerred)  iIm  imiverse  mnet  first  be 
known  befiire  it  can  be  enjojed.  I 
ask  not  what  are  his  powers  of  re- 
tMning  knowledge,  not  what  are  bis 
powers  of  s|^7ing  or  of  enjoying 
knowledge  ;  but  what  are  his  powers 
of  acqairiog  it  ?  With  the  most 
liberal  philosophers  they  are  four — 
Instinet,  Senat^  Beason,  FaitA. 
Some  phUomphen,  indeed,  ore  not 
80  geBerooB ;  none,  howeTer,  ^ve 
him  more  j  and  we  are  willing  that 
he  should  appear  with  all  his  armour 
on — with  all  hiR  inteUectaal  apparatns 
in  full  reqnintion,  that  we  may  de- 
monstrate that  he  was  made  to  be 
led,  pre-eminently  and  supremely,  by 
a  power  that  despoils  apeculaUve 
philosophy  of  all  its  proud  asanrnp- 
tions,  and  ^ves  to  tradition,  in  its 
broadest  and  fullest  sense,  avery  ele- 
vated standing  amongst  the  sources 
of  intelKgeitce  accessible  to  man. 

Let  u8  then  briefly  mrrey  these 
powers.  Ihstinet  has  never  been 
deSiritely  and  satis&ctorily  explained 
by  any  man.  The  ^eories  on  the 
Botyct^  are  innumerable,  bnt  specula- 
tion and  inquiry  are  as  rife  as  ever. 
Nothing  is  decided  except  that  it  is  a 
law  or  nrte  of  life  conferred  by  the 
Creator  ott  every  animated  existence, 
animal  or  vegetable,  by  which  such 
acta  are  performed  as  are  esaentia)  to 
its  existence  and  well-being.  Bat  it 
■sofa  much  higher  order  in  the  ani- 
mal than  in  the  Triable  kingdom, 
and  in  some  animals  it  appears  to  be 
so  nearly  assimilated  and  related  to 
intelligence  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  it.  It  is,  however, 
'ery  different  from  sensation  and 
reason,  for  it  is  found  to  exist  whore 
there  is  neither  of  them. 

In  reference  to  my  object,  it  is 
inongh  to  say,  that  by  instinct  we 
nean  that  innate  or  natural  rule  of 
life,  which  God  has  written  upon,  and 
incOTporated  with  the  nature  of  every 
uiimal ;  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
govern  itself,  in  order  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  its  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities, and  so  much  of  the  universe 


as  is  suited  to  ita  nature.  So  far  it 
is  a  perfect  and  infallible  mie  of  life 
to  it,  in  all  that  respects  ita  nature 
and  the  end  of  its  existence.  It  may 
be  impaired  by  physical  disease  ;  it 
may  also  be  deteriorated,  but  cannot 
be  improved  by  education.  It  is  as 
perfect  the  first,  as  the  last  hour  of 
animal  or  vegetable  existenoe.  It 
gains  nothing  by  experience  or  ob- 
servation ;  hence  the  swallow  builds 
her  nest,  the  beaver  his  dam,  the  bee  its 
c^,  and  the  ant  her  dties  and  store- 
houses, as  they  were  wont  to  do  six 
thousand  years  ago. 

Now  man  has  little  or  no  instinct ; 
and,  in  this  point,  is  more  neglected 
by  his  Creator  than  any  other  crea- 
ture t  and  would,  indeed,  perish  from 
the  earth  tiie  first  day  of  his  existence, 
if  left  to  the  guidance  of  all  his  in- 
stinctive powers — an  evident  proof 
that  he  was  not  made  to  be  led  by  it, 
as  the  law  of  his  animal,  inteHectnal, 
or  moral  existence. 

By  sense  we  mean  those  external 
organs,  usually  denominated  the  five 
senses,  through  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  sensible  proper- 
ties of  all  the  objects  around  us.  In 
this  endowment  man  is  not  singular. 
All  terrestrial  beings  of  much  iraport- 
tance  to  man  have  as  many  senses  as 
he.  And  if,  in  some  of  his  senses, 
he  is  superior  to  some  of  them  ;  in 
others,  some  of  them  are  greatiy 
superior  to  him. 

But  he  has  intellect — hehas  reason  ; 
and  this  greatly  compensates  for  tiiose 
inferiorities  ;  and  yet  there  are  many 
creatures  that  seem  to  possess  it  in 
some  good  degree ;  still  it  is  man's 
great  perfection,  by  which  he  rises 
for  above  the  beasts  that  perish. 
Some  philosophers  have  almost  deified 
reason,  and  given  to  it  a  creative  and 
originating  power.  They  have  so 
eulogized  the  light  of  resison  and  the 
light  of  nature,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine reason  to  be  a  sun,  rather  than 
an  eye  ;  a  revelation,  rather  than  the 
power  of  apprehending  and  enjoying 
it.     But  when  accurately  defined,  it 


is  only  a  power  bestowed  on  man,  of 
comparing  things,  and  pn^MMitiong 
concerning  things,  and  of  deducing 
propositions  &om  them.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  dis<ainiinaling  one  nanie, 
or  thing,  or  attribute,  from  another, 
and  of  forming  just  conceptionii  of  it. 
It  is  not,  then,  a  creative  power.  It 
cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing. 
It  is  to  the  soul  what  the  eye  is  to  the 
body.  It  is  not  UgUt,  but  the  power 
of  perceiving  and  nung  it.  And  u 
the  eye  without  light,  so  reason  with- 
out tradiljon  or  revelation,  wouhl  be 
useless  to  man  in  all  the  great  points 
which  the  inductive  and  true  philo- 
sophy of  nature  and  of  fact  humb^ 
acknowledges  site  cannot  teach.  She 
modestly  avows  her  inability  ton nfcJd, 
or  evea  to  ascertain  the  origin,  nature, 
or  end  of  any  thiug.  Her  verdict  in 
the  case  before  us  is,  that  be  who 
presumes  to  walk  by  the  light  of 
reason  in  these  great  matters  is  not 
more  eminently  sane  than  be  who 
assumes  ts  walk  by  hia  eyes  in  the 
midst  of  utter  darkness. 

But  the  ennobling  faculty  of  man 
is  fiuth.  This  puts  him  in  possession 
of  the  esperience  of  all  other  men  by 
believing  their  testimony.  Xiistioct, 
sense,  and  reason,  however  enlarged 
in  their  operations,  are  ctmfined  to  a 
singleindividnalof  (heraee;  and  that 
within  a  very  narrow  eirglcs  a  mere 
atom  of  creation,  and  but  for  a 
moment  of  time  {  while  fiuth  encom- 
passes the  area  of  universal  expe- 
rience, and  appropriates  to  its  posses- 
sion the  acquisitions  of  all  men  in  all 
ages  of  time. 

Human  knowledge,  prophecy  bo 
called,  consists  cf  but  two  ohupters. 
Our  own  individual  experience  fur- 
nishes the  one,  and  faith  the  other. 
Faith,  therefore,  is  to  instinct,  sense, 
an*  reason,  as  the  experience  of  all 
mankind  is  to  that  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual— the  experience  of  a  thousand 
millions  to  one.  And  were  we  to 
add  to  the  experiraice  of  all  living 
men  that  of  all  who  have  lived  and 
died,  or  that  of  all  who  shall  hereafW 


live— and  superadd  to  this,  the  cipe- 
rienee  of  all  augels  and  all  clbtr 
orders  of  intelligences  faereafWr  to 
be  made,  accessible  to  &ith,  how 
inooneeivably  immense  the  die^m)- 
pwtion  b«tween  reason  and  &ith,  as 
the  means  of  enlarging  the  oapaci^ 
and  of  storing  the  mind  of  man  with 
true  knowledge  I  Inone  wwd,  then, 
from  an  invincible  necessity*^  nature^ 
we  are  indebted  to  iiulJi  ior  millions 
of  ideas,  for  one  obttuned  by  our  own 
perseoal  sensatjons,  obeervaticHis,  or 
reflections. 

How  preposterous,  then,  was  it  for 
the  learned  and  ingenious  aulbor  of 
the  "  TreatiM  on  Human  Nature,"  to 
elaborate  an  essay  to  pcove  that  no 
nan  could  rationally  believ«  the  testi- 
mony of  any  number  of  persons 
affirming  a  supernatural  &et,  because, 
as  he  imagined,  dieor  testimony  was 
contrary  to  universal  experience  E 
The  eloquent  author  of  the  History 
•^  £kig^and  seems  not  to  have  pei^ 
ceived  the  delusion  he  was  imponng 
on  himself  in  making  his  own  indi- 
vidual experience,  or  that  of  a  few 
others,  equal  to  that  of  all  mankind 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  a  ten  thousand 
milliwith  part  of  which  he,  nor  no 
other  person, .  ever  lieard  or  know  1 
No  man.  ever  heard  universal  expe- 
rience, consequently  no  man  could 
believ«  it.  On  such  a  splendid 
sophism,  cm  such  a  magnificent  a»- 
sumption,  howav^  is  founded  the 
capacious  temple  of  French,  £ng1i^ 
German,  and  American  infideli^. 

While  yet  we  have  our  defioilitms 
of  insUnct,  sense,  reason,  and  f^th 
before  us,  and  this  ingenious  class  of 
doubting  pbilosophera  in  our  ^e,  we 
must  enter  another  demur  to  the 
sanity  of  their  intellects,  or  of  their 
logjc  We  have  seen  l^t  inttiDCt  is 
a  divine  and  infallible  rule  of  life 
given  to  the  mere  animal  creation — 
and,  indeed,  to  the  veget^de  ttbo, 
(as  might  be  demonstrated  were  this 
the  proper  place),  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  actions  of  those  <5re(itures 
in  benevolent   subordination   to  the 


end  of  timr  beiDg.  Now,  of  this 
endowment  mtui  is  of  all  cre^ttures 
the  most  destitute  ;  thei^fcrre,  if  he 
ha.Te  not  an  infallible  rn]e  somewhere 
else,  he.'is  more  slighted  than  anj 
other  creature :  nay,  he  is  the  onlj 
creatare  wholly  neglected  by  his 
Creator,  in  the  most  important,  too, 
of  all  communicated  endowments. 
But  he  has  not  this  infallible  rule  is 
lu8  five  senses — -he  has  it  not  in  his 
powers  of  reasoning  ;  and  unless  he 
have  it  in  his  faith  in  divine  testimony 
— inarevetatioD  internal  and  extemc^, 
fae  is  sa  anomaly  in  creation — the 
soUiary  exception  to  a  law  which, 
but  for  him,  would  have  been  uni- 
vcrBil.  But  what  makes  tliis  hjrpo- 
Am6  still  more  extravaganUy  absurd 
is  the  faet,  that,  of  aJl  sublunary 
creutnres,  man  is  th&  favorite  of  his 
Maker— 4he  head  and  "tord  of  the 
fowl  and  the  brate."  Now  to  have 
granted  the  meanest  insect  a  perfect 
rule  of  life  ;  to  have  remembered 
every  other  creature,  and  forgotten 
only  man,  in  a  point  the  most  vital 
lohis  enjoyment  of  himself  and  of  the 
universe,  is  an  assumption,  a  result 
more  incredible  and  msdrvellous  than 
any  other  assumptioa  on  the  pages  of 
universal  history.  This  is,  indeed, 
to  swidlow  the  camel  while  straining 
at  a  gnat. 

Another  assumption  of  this  qieeu- 
lative  philosc^hy ,  another  poin  t  deeply 
affecting  the  pretensions  c^  revelation, 
and  the  most  ancient  and  veritahle 
traditions  of  the  infancy  of  time,  and 
of  nations,  is  equally  at  lault  with  the 
instances  now  given,  and  demands  a 
BpeiHol  notice.  It  objects  to  a  system 
of  religion  and  morals  founded  upon 
tailh  rather  than  upon  philoB(^hy,  as 
not  in  harmony  with  human  nature, 
on  account  of  its  liatnlities  to  decep- 
tion in  all  matters  depending  upon 
human  testimony.  It  dc^matieellj 
affirms  that  man  is  more  liable  to  be 
decmved  by  JitilA  than  by  reason. 

This  isa  direct  assault  upon  nature, 
and  consequently  upon  the  Author  of 
iL      For  what   can  be  much  more 


evident  than  that  every  human  being 
is  by  an  insuperable  necessity  com- 
pelled to  make  the  very  first  step  in 
life,  intellectual  and  moral,  if  not 
physic^,  by  faith  ?  Must  an  infant 
wait  the  impulses  of  instinct  or  the 
dedsions  of  reason  for  instruction  in 
what  to  choose,  or  what  to  refuse,  in 
the  nursery  or  infant  school  ?  Or 
must  it  depend  on  its  own  observation, 
experience,  and  reason  ;  or  upon  oral 
tradition,  for  light  upon  food,  and 
medicine,  and  poison  ?  Must  it  ex- 
periment with  the  asp,  the  adder,  the 
basilisk,  the  fire,  the  flood,  the  innu- 
merable physical  dangers  around  it, 
or  implii-itly  believe  its  nurse,  and 
w(Jk  by  foith  in  her  traditions  ? 
When  it  enters  the  infant  school, 
must  it  prove  by  reason,  or  receive 
upon  testimony,  tiienames  and  figures 
of  all  the  vowels  and  consonants  of 
the  alphabet  ?  Can  it  by  reason  or 
instinct  learn  any  grammar,  speak 
any  language,  or  make  one  step  in 
humui  science  or  literature  ?  It  is 
just  as  true  in  nature  as  in  religion, 
that  he  Uiat  believeth  not  shall  be 
destroyed,  lliere  is  no  salvation  to 
the  infant  man  from  natural  evils — 
from  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  any 
more  than  to  the  adult  sinner,  from 
guilt  and  ruin,  but  by  faith  in  tradi- 
tion, oral  or  written.  The  voice  of 
URture  and  of  tlie  gospel  speak  the 
same  language—"  He  that  believeth 
shall  not  perish."  Man,  then,  is  so 
constituted  that  he  must  walk  by  faith 
if  he  walk  at  all.  He  must  do  this 
kaig  before  his  reason  has  commenced 
its  career  of  examination.  Now,  to 
afilrm  that  reason  is  a  better  guide 
than  &ith,  even  in  the  incipient  and 
moulding  period  of  his  being,  while 
his  miud  is  assuming  a  character, 
and  being  fashioned  for  future^  life. 
To  do  this  on  a  model,  too,  tliat  for 
ever  gives  to  his  ears  an  ascendancy 
over  sense  and  reason,  as  the  channel 
of  light  and  knowledge,  unless  he 
intended  that  fiuth  should  always 
have  the  superiority  in  guiding  the 
actions  of  men,  is,  in  fact,  to  interpose 


an  iiisuperable  obalacle  to  his  own 
designs,  and  to  defeat  himself  in  any 
after  measure  to  raBtorB  him  to  rwtson, 
from  Bberntliona  supposed  to  be  at- 
tendant on  the  exercise  of  faith  as  an 
incompetent  rule  of  moral  action. 
Man,  however,  reason  as  we  may,  is 
by  an  insuperable  necessity  compelled 
to  make  Uie  lirst  step  in  phj-sical, 
inteUeetual,  and  moral  life,  by  faith 
in  tradition  ;  and  well  would  it  have 
been  for  immense  multitudes  bad  they 
continued  to  walk  by  faith  in  the  oral 
tradiUons  of  those  moral  instructors 
to  whom  God  did,  in  ihe  first  ages  of 
the  world,  confide  the  temporal  and 
eternal  destiny  of  mankind. 

Lest,  howerver,  it  abculd  seem  as  if 
faith  and  reaaoa  were  rival  claimants 
for  the  absolute  government  of  man, 
and,  like  other  aspirants,  were  seek- 
ing to  rise,  each  npon  the  ruin  of  his 
competitor,  to  this  high  office,  the 
province  of  reason  should  be  distinctly 
noted  and  understood.  Permit  me, 
then,  to  say,  in  behalf  of  reason,  that 
she  assumes  to  be  only  a  minister  to 
faith,  as  she  is  to  religion  and  mo- 
rality. She  estamines  the  testimony, 
and  decides  upon  its  pratansions.  In 
this  sense,  intellect  and  reason  are  as 
necessary  to  faith  as  they  are  to  moral 
excellence  j  for  a  creature  destitute 
of  reason  is  alike  incapable  of  Mth, 
morality,  and  religion.  Reason,  then, 
in  one  word,  examines  the  tradition 
and  the  testimony,  whether  it  be  that 
of  our  five  senses,  our  memory,  our 
(;onsciou3ness,or  that  of  other  persons; 
faith   receives   that    testimony,    and 

From  the  definitions,  facts,  and 
inferences  now  before  us,  may  we  not, 
gentlemen,  conclude  that  if  the  physi- 
cal sciences — natural  philosophy  in 
all  its  branches — be  true  science,  be- 
cause all  founded  on  their  own  facts, 
observations,  and  inductions— that 
science  usually  called  moral  philoso- 
phy is  not  a  true  science,  because 
not  founded  on  its  own  fects,  ob- 
servations, and  inductionB,  but  on 
assumptions   and    pU^arisms    from 


tradition  and  divine  revelation  ;  bor- 
rowing, inslead  of  originating  and 
demonstrating  all  its  fundaibental 
principles  ? 

If  our  mode  of  examining  pretensions 
be  fair  and  logical,  as  we  humUy 
conceive  it  is,  does  it  not  appear  by  a 
liberal  indnction  of  witnesses  fi«m 
the  best  Pagan  schools,  thai  H  has 
never  taught,  with  the  cleamess  and 
fulness  of  pereuasian,  nor  with  tlie 
authority  of  law  or  demonstration, 
the  true  doctrine  of  man's  ori^n, 
nature,  relations,  obligations,  and 
destiny  7  And  from  a  carefnl  con- 
sideration of  all  our  powers  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  is  it  not  equally 
evident  that  he  is  not  fiiniished  with 
the  power  of  ascerttuning  any  one  of 
these  essential  points,  withoutthe  aid  of 
a  lightabove  that  of  reason  and  nature? 

And  may  I  not  further  appeal  to 
your  good  sense,  whether  we  could 
have  instituted  and  pursued  a  fairer 
or  more  honorable  course  than  to 
state  the  pretensions  and  claims  of 
moral  philosophy  in  her  own  terms, 
as  used  by  her  greatest  and  most  ap- 
proved masters — Grecian,  Roman, 
and  English  ;  and  then  inquire  singly 
of  all  her  schools  and  renowned  teach- 
ers, whether  in  their  own  esperience, 
and  in  their  candid  concessions  and 
acknowledgments,  philosophy,  in  life 
and  death,  has  redeemed  lier  pledges, 
fulfilled  her  promises,  and  sustained 
the  expectations  of  her  friends  and 
admirers  ? 

When  hard  pressed  on  these  points, 
observing  that  she  herself  relied  more 
on  tradition  than  on  her  own  resources, 
fastening  her  hopes  more  on  the  basis 
of  what  was  handed  down  to  her  by 
the  ancients,  than  upon  her  own 
discoveries  and  reasonings,  became  it 
not  expedient  that  we  also  should 
turn  onr  thoughts  to  tradition,  ex- 
amine its  history,  and  canvass  its 
pretensions,  so  far  at  least  as  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  it  and 
philosophyon  the  points  in  discussion  ? 

Having  thus  placed  those  two  great 
sources  in  contrast  and  comparisoi. 


and  finding  on  the  side  of  tnulition, 
Its  defined  hj  ua,  incontestible  and 
dctaded  advaJlt(^^8|  incompiirubly 
superior  duims  and  pretensions,  wliat 
more  Batund  and  cundusivo  to  eK- 
amine  the  human  twiBtJtution,  willi 
special  reference  to  these  two ;  and 
if  possihlc,  to  ascertain  whellier  the 
Creator  intended  man  to  walL  by 
hypothelical  phUDflo|>hy  or  authentic 
tradition  ?  Sucli,  then,  has  been  our 
method  ;  and  wliat  now,  Ml  summing 
uf)  the  whole,  are  the  ]ugi[iuuit«  re- 
sults and  coueluaioDS  ? 

Does  it  Dot  u|>pear  tliiit  moral 
philosophy  never  reuiovod  any  doubts 
escopt  iho^o  which  she  liad  creiitcd  ? 
Like  the  spear  of  Achilles,  ehe  healed 
only  the  wounds  wliich  uhe  herself 
hud  uifiictcd.  Tlut  it  cost  not.  a 
euigle  my  of  li|£lit  upon  a  single 
cardinal  point  in  the  whole  science  of 
happineas  2  That  it  fiulcj  in  all  lbs 
three  great  lines  of  the  Iwiic,  Italic, 
and  KleatJc  orders  ;  oiid  most  essen- 
tially failed,  even  in  the  best  bnuici>cs 
of  ibe  Ionic  school,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  masters — Socrates,  I'laU^ 
Anstolie^  Zeno,  and  Epuiurua  ? 

Nay,  doM  it  not  appeiu-  thai,  the 
age  of  doulXiag  was  the  «ra  of  pfulo- 
Boi)hy  ? — (tfaftt  mea  never  begau  to 
■tift  hypotheses  till  they  had  lost 
their  way  ? — that  mankind  widked 
siifuly  by  tlie  light  of  tradition  from 
a  divine  ori^n  for  many  years  belore 
philosophy  was  b<»ii  ? — that  those, 
ancient  traditions  were  kept  pure  for 
thousands  of  years  in  one  great  line 
of  the  human  race  ;  but  were  finally 
corrupted  by  Priests,  and  disguised 
by  Poets,  and  thus  became  the  ba^ 
of  the  Chaldean,  Indian,  Phenician, 
Egyptiaji,  Peraian,  Gi-ecian,  and 
Boman  plulosophy  ? 

And  is  it  not  most  of  all  evident, 
that  man  is  not  constituted  by  his 
Creator  to  be  led  by  sense,  instinct, 
or  reason  ;  hut  by  fikjth  in  infallible 
tradition,  in  all  these  points  of  vital 
importance  'm  the  philosophy  of  bliss ; 
and  thai  such  arrangment  is  in  good 
j  keeping  with  the  pre-eminent  superi- 
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ority  of  that  moat  ennobling  of  all 
the  endowments  of  man,  whether  we 
consider  tiie  immense  compass,  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  ur 
that  high  certainty  ubA  assurance  to 
which  it  of\en  rises,  and  to  which  we 
may  attjun,  on  all  essential  points, 
when  oecompaaied  with  that  candor 
imd  inquisitiveneas  indispensable  to 
the  detection  <^'  truth,  in  all  matters 
of  viml  interest  to  man  ? 

My  object  now  is  gaiaed,  even 
althougli  I  may  not  have  carried 
conviction  to  every  heart.  The  sci- 
ence of  human  happiues  is  now  he&re 
us;  and  if  I  have  not  shown  where 
it  may  be  learned,  I  have  certainly 
shown  wliere  it  never  has  been,  and 
where  it  never  can  be  learned, 

And  may  I  now  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  the  study  of  these  five 
points  opens  to  the  human  mind  the 
pnreat,  sweetest,  and  moat  copious 
iboatains  of  deligbt.  They  connect 
tlicmselvos  with  the  whole  universe 
of  God,  and  phu:e  it  all  under  tubittB 
to  our  happiness. 

With  the  tekaeope  of  &ith  to  our 
eye,  lookiag  bock  to  our  origin  beyond 
Ibe  Solar  System,  beyond  all  the 
systems  of  the  heavens,  we  descry 
tlie  archetype  of  our  being  in  tlie 
remote  and  unfathomable  depths  of 
the  bosom  and  mysterious  nature  of 
that  diviue  and  transcondant  Beii^ 
whose  temple  is  in  the  Universe,  and 
whoee  days  are  all  the  ages  of Etemitty, 

While  man  stands  upon  tliis  earth 
and  hroathee  this  material  hi'ealh  of 
hfe,  and  sees  and  feels  much  in  bis 
outward  frame  in  common  with  the 
beasts  that  perish,  he  feels  within 
himself  an  unearthly  principle — an 
inward  man — a  heaven-descended 
mind — a  nature  more  than  ethereal 
— a  spirit  ever  panting,  thirsty,  long- 
ing aJW  the  affinity  of  his  Father's 
spirit,  whence,  as  a  spark  of  intelli- 
gence, it  was  stricken  off,  and  made 
to  illumine  its  little  mansion  in  the 
vast  temple  of  Creation. 

The  intellectual  nature  vouchsafed 
lb  tlie  Supreme 


Inlelligence  in  all  his  various  and 
bounilleBS  works  ;  and  such  is  its 
love  of  now  ideas,  of  now  conceptions 
of  the  almighty  source  of  its  being 
and  bliss,  that  if  it  could  only  imagine 
any  fixed  summit  of  its  attainments, 
even  in  the  heavens,  beyond  which  it 
could  add  no  new  discoveries,  that 
summit  would  be  the  boundary  of  its 
career  of  glory  and  of  bliss ;  and 
repining,  as  did  the  Grecian  Chief, 
that  no  new  worlds  were  yet  to  be 
conquered,  heaven  itself  would  cease 
to  be  the  place  of  infinite  delight,  the 
ultimate  and  et«mal  home  of  man. 

The  Tulalwns  of  man  are,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  equally  sub- 
lime and  comprehensive  with  his 
ori^n  and  nature.  He  touches  eveiy 
point  in  the  universe,  whether  mate- 
rial or  immaterial,  animal,  intellectual, 
or  moral — temporal,  ><piritual,  or 
eternal.  He  not  only  derives  plea- 
sure from  all  these  sources,  but  feels 
that  he  is  related  to  God,  angels,  and 
all  natures,  by  ties,  and  syinpnthies, 
and  nice  dependencies,  from  which 
arisft  innumeraWe  pleasures,  duties, 
and  obligations,  each  of  which  becomes 
a  new  source  of  delight  to  him  who,  re- 
conei  led  to  the  government  of  the  ri  ght- 
ful  Sovereign,  seeks  the  enjoyment  of 
alt  things  in  subordination  to  his  will. 

The  destiny  of  man  b  in  harmony 
with  his  nature,  retalJons,  and  origin. 
True,  indeed,  there  is  a  dark,  cheer- 
less, and  gloomy  mansion,  to  which 
his  mortality  is  for  a  season  confined. 
But  should  he  leam  in  this  life  the 
science  of  happiness,  and  regulate  bis 
actions  according  to  the  philosophy 
of  bliss,  beyond  that  land  of  darkness 
and  of  night,  that  dreary  bourne  of 
his  ibllies,  misfortunes,  and  sins, 
"  there  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  a 
more  blissful  paradise  than  that  of 
ancient  Eden,  in  which  man  will 
freely  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  more  deli- 
cious tree  of  life,  breathe  a  purer  lur, 
see  a  brighter  sun,  and  enjoy,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  cloud,  the  light 
of  that  divine  and  glorious  counte- 
nance which  iUuniiiies  all  the  suns 


of  the  systems  of  universal  nature. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  kindred  spirits 
of  a  celesdal  mould,  of  a  divine  tem- 
per— the  mighty  intellects — the  re- 
fined and  cnltivated  genii  of  the  skies, 
the  true  nohili^  of  creation — he  will 
converse,  and  in  the  seraphic  plea- 
sures of  a  taste  and  an  imagination 
of  which  all  terrestrial  scenes  are 
inadequate  types,  he  wiH  view  tlie 
bright  and  more  perfect  displays  of 
creative  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
in  the  palace  of  the  universe ;  in  that 
holiest  of  all,  where  beauty  and  love- 
liness in  -their  most  divine  forms, 
unseen  by  mortal  eye,  shall  be  db- 
played  in  the  8«ijerlative  of  glory, 
amidst  the  enraptured  congratulations 
of  innumerable  multitudes  of  holy 
spirits,  assembled  not  only  from  all 
earthly  nations,  and  all  mundane 
ages,  but  from  all  the  celestial  domin- 
ions, states,  and  communities  of  the 
empire  of  God. 

To  contemplate  an  eternity  past — 
to  anticipate  an  eternity  yet  to  come, 
with  full  developed  minds  of  celestial 
stature,  dwelling  in  spiritual  and  in- 
corruptible bodies  of  unfading  beauty 
and  immortal  youth,  to  survey  the 
past  creations  of  God — to  witness  the 
new — to  commune  with  one  another, 
and  with  all  intelligences,  on  all  the 
manifestations  of  the  di\'inity — and 
above  all,  to  trace  acts  of  ■  the  great 
drama  of  man's  redemption  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Divine  Author  and 
Perfecter  of  a  remedial  economy — to 
read  the  library  of  heaven,  the  vd- 
umes  of  Creadon,  of  Providence  and 
Redemption — to  intercommunicate 
the  sentiments  and  emotions  arising 
from  such  themes,  interrupted  only  by 
heavenly  anthems,  and  fresh  glories 
breaking  on  our  enraptured  visions 
— will  constitute  a  proper  employ- 
ment fci"  beings  of  such  endowments, 
capacities,  and  aspiration  as  man. 

Need  I  add,  to  disclose  such  secrets 
— to  reveal  such  mysteries — and  to 
guide  man  in  a  path  that  leads  to 
such  a  destiny,  is  not  the  province  of 
philosophy— of  the  mere  light  of  na- 


tuK  or  of  reason  ;  but  the  peculiar 
and  worthy  object  of  a  communica- 
tion, Bupernatural  and  divine— and 
such  a  volume  we  have  in  that  much 
n^Iect«d,  but  incaoi|iarable,  sublime, 
and  awful  vt^ume — the  Biblk. 


THE  BIBLE. 
Sib  William  Jonea  says,  "  The 
scriptures  contaia,  independBnlly  ofa 
divine  origin,  more  oxquisite  beauty, 
purer  morality,  more  impprtant  his- 
tory, and  ftnet  strains  botli  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  than  could  be  collected 
within  the  same  compass  from  all 
other  books  that  were  over  composed 
in  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.  The 
two  j>arta  of  which  the  Scriptures 
consiat  are  connected  by  a  chain  of 
composition  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance, in  form  or  style,  to  any  that 
can  be  produced  from  the  stores  of 
Grecian,  Indian,  Hussian,  or  even 
Arabian.  The  antiquity  of  these 
works  no  man  can  doubt;  and  the 
anrestrajned  application  of  thera  to 
eventa  Icmg  subsequent  to  their  publi- 
cation, isaBolid  ground  of  belief  that 
they  were  genuine  productions,  and 
consequently  inspired."  Now  this  is 
not  the  decision  of  some  uneducated 
Christian  minister,  but  it  is  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  greatetit 
oriental  scholar,  perhaps  our  country 
has  produced — a  man  whose  statue 
adorns  our  own  cathedral,  and  whose 
name  will  live  as  long  as  British  lite- 
rature continues.  This  man  declares 
diat  the  Bible  contains  more  true  sub- 
limity than  could  be  found  in  all  tlie 
other  books  that  were  ever  composed 
in-  any  age  or  country.  Now  the 
testimony  of  another  individual  to 
prove  this  shall  be  from  the  writings 
of  CluUeaiibriand — the  most  distin- 
guished member  of  the  French  literati 
of  the  present  day.  He  says,  "  The 
[oxiductions  moat  foreign  to  our  man- 
ners, the  sacred  books  of  the  infidel 
nations,  the  Zendaveata  of  the  Parsees, 
the  Vidan  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Koran 
oi  the  Turks,  the  Edda  of  the  ScnmU' 
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navians,  the  Sanscrit  poems,  the  max* 
of  Confiinua,  excite  in  us  no  sur- 
prise ;  we  find  in  all  these  works  the 
ordinary  chain  of  human  ideas — they 
have  all  some  resemblatkce  to  each 
other,  both  in  tone  and  in  ideas.  The 
Bible  alone  is  like  none  of  them  :  it 
monument  detached  from  all  the 
others.  Explain  it  to  a  Tartar,  to  a 
Cafire,  to  an  American  savage — put 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  dcrvise  :  tliey 
will  all  be  equally  astonished  by  i^— 
afact  which  borders  on  the  miraculous. 
'VveaSj  authors,  living  at  periods 
very  distant  from  each  other,  com- 
posed tlie  sacred  books  ;  and  thongh 
they  are  written  in  twenty  different 
styles  equally  inimitnhle,  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  performance. 
The  New  Testament,  so  different  in 
its  spirit  to  the  Old,  nevert]ieleiis  par- 
takes with  the  latter  of  thb  astonish- 
ing originality." 

Now  these  are  not  the  testimonies 
of  priests^they  are  the  testimonies 
of  laymen — o£  men  who  have  travel- 
led in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
who  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
literature  uf  all  nations  ;  and  what 
they,  as  scholars,  pronounce  concern- 
ing this  book,  w^  as  Christiana,  are 
able  to  confirm. 


discipline—No.  il 

In  our  last  number,  we  examined 
those  passages  of  scripture  which, 
some  imagine,  deny  the  power  of 
judgment  and  promised  to  continue 
the  subject,  in  an  attempt  to  show, 
that  an  impartial  and  prompt  discip- 
line is  among  the  most  solemn  duties 
of  the  church — with  an  investigation 
of  the  questions,  "  In  what  does  it 
consist  ?  and  what  is  the  proper  me- 
thod of  administering  it  ? 

Every  organizalion  implies  an 
established  authority  and  subordina- 
tion to  it.  Machiives  have  their  ba- 
lance wheels,  compensation -pendu- 
lums, and  regulators :  the  human 
system,  complicated  as  it  is,  in  its 
material  and  spiritual  elements,  is  in 
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8ul>ordi nation  to  the  will ;  nnd  every 
association  of  men,  in  striking  con- 
formity, must  be  Hiihjecteil  to  some 
controlling  HOthority,  or  it  cnnnot  live 
and  operate  as  one  body.  This  aa- 
tliority  mny  be  limited  oi"  general,  ac- 
cording to  the  objeetof  the  organita- 
tion.  It  may  be  proscribed  nnd  stipu- 
lated, as  in  written  imd  adopted  con- 
stitutions ;  orjflbsolnteandRfbitrary, 
as  in  tbe  will  of  monarelis  or  llie  de- 
crees of  democracies  :  yet,  in  what- 
ever form,  it  must  exist  and  be  ac- 
companied with  jiowor  to  enforce  it, 
or  confusion  will  come. 

In  the  I>eautiful  organization  we 
call  "  the  uliurch,"  we  arc  not  to  ex- 
pect to  find  an  exception  to  this  gene- 
ral principle,  God  is  the  author  both 
of  the  general  principleand  the  church, 
nnd  He  has  planned  the  one  in  subor- 
dination to  the  other.  Tlie  authori^ 
proceeds  from  Htm.  and  is  prescribed 
by  His  revealed  will.  This  is  the 
high — the  supreme  sanction  of  alt  le- 
gitimate ecclesiastical  judicature.  God 
will  sustain  it  by  hi.s  own  right  hand. 
And  as  He  not  only  knows  what  is 
best,  bot  does  nothing  in  vain,  it 
would  seem  necessary  only  lo  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  committed  this 
high  prerogative  to  his  church  on 
earUi,  in  order  («  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion upon  the  propo»(ion  before 
us.  That  all  authorityinheavenand 
Tipon  earth  is  His,  none  will  deny — 
"  For,"  says  the  Apiwtle,  "  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ;"  and 
as  the  Chi'istian  is  "subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience 
sake,"  not  only  for  the  fear  of  human 
punishment,  but  also  on  account  of 
his  duty  to  Giod,  so  is  the  "  higher 
power,  or  "  minister  of  his  will," 
bound,  not  only  because  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  society,  whose 
good  order  lie  is  called  upon  to  main- 
tain, but  because  also  he  is  ordained 
of  God  to  his  duties,  and  may  not  on 
that  account  neglect  them  with  impu- 
nity. The  importance  of  a  lawful  ex- 
ercise of  authority  is  commensurate 


with  that  of  olwdienco  ;  and,  there- 
fore, any  exhortition  or  command  to 
submit  to  authority  is  equally  to  cx- 


Our  Sn%*iour,  in  his  last 
with  his  Apostles,  when  he  stood  upon 
the  mounli:in  of  Galilee,  ready  to  ns- 
cend  to  the  right  hand  of  theSfajetity 
in  the  heavens,  makes  this  instructive 
de<'lnration, "  AH  power  is  given  unto 
mc  botli  in  licaven  and  earth.  Go 
ye,  therefiirc,  nnd  teach  all  nations, 
b;iptiring  ihem  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  te.iching  ihfm  to  obser^-e 
nil  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you  ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
nlwny,  ei'CH  nnto  the  end  of  the 
world."— Mat.  xxvii.  18-20.  Moees 
had  been  the  grcntlawgiver  till  Christ, 
Upon  the  moimt  of  transfiguration, 
from  the  bright  cloud  which  over- 
shadowed them,  in  the  presence  of 
Moses  and  Elius,  Peter,  James,  and 
John  had  heurd  the  voice  of  God 
proclniming,  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  plenaed — 
hear  ye  him."  And  now  the  Suviour, 
in  virtue  of  tliis  acknowledged  antho- 
ritj  to  speak,  empowers  his  Apostles, 
in  his  last  injunction,  to  teach  the 
things  which  he  had  commanded 
them.  If  we  had  no  record  of  what 
these  "  things"  were,  other  than  that 
furnished  us  in  the  subsequent  teach- 
ings of  the  Apostles,  this  would  be 
sufficient ;  for  the  promise  that  he 
would  be  with  them — ^that  he  would 
s^nd  the  Advocate  to  teach  them  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance  that  ho  had  said  to 
them,  being  evidently  fulfilled,  both 
from  the  facts  which  transpired  tin 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  demon- 
strations of  miraculous  power  accom- 
panying their  subsequent  preaching, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  they 
did  teach  was  by  the  dirine  authority 
and  under  the  divine  sanction.  The 
teachings  of  the  Apostles,  therefore, 
even  though  not  found  in  any  previous 
record  of  the  things  commanded  by 
t^e  Saviour,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
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ccordonce  with  those  commands, 
else  be  has  lent  the  "  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit"  to  huipan  inventions — 
which  is  not  admissible. 

But  it  bf^^ns,  in  reference  to  the 
subject  Tinder  consideration,  that  we 
have  not  onlj  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles,  but  the  express  will  of  the 
Saviour,  as  preserved  in  the  record  of 
hew.  The  church  is  here  so- 
lemnly commanded  to  treat  "  as  a 
heatUeD  man  and  a  publican,"  him 
who  proves  r^aclory,  and  reftisea  to 
hear  Uidr  authority ;  nitb  the  ossur- 
"  tbat  whaUoever  they  shall 
bind  on  earth  (in  accordance  with  his 
law)  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  they  shall  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  (Mat.  xvi. 
17-19,  xviii.  18.)  Thus  ia  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  miuntaiu  the  principles 
of  Christ's  kingdom  expressly  ui^ed  by 
his  own  command  ;  and  every  con- 
gregaljon  which  neglects  this  solemn 
obligation,  is  wanting  in  faithfulness 
to  their  absent  Liord,  whose  delegates, 
ia  vindicating  his  truth  and  enforcing 
his  law,  he  has,  to  their  infinite  honor, 
made  them.  False  to  their  trust,  and 
unworthy  of  thdr  honor,  they  can 
anther  expect  to  win  the  approbatioD 
of  the  Saviour,  nor  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  true  riches  and  glory  of 
his  kingdom. 

Inexact  accordance  with  thislesson 
is  the  admonition  of  Paul  tothechurch 
at  CoRiilh  ( 1  Cor.  v.)  They  had  al- 
lowed in  their  fellowship,  one  guilty 
of  a  crime,  "  not  so  much  as  named 
among  the  Gientiles,"  and  thus  mani- 
fested such  a  want  of  jealousy  for  the 
parity  of  the  church,  as,  in  die  opin- 
ion of  the  Aposde,  was  shamefuL  He 
commands  them,  therefore,  to  put 
away  trora  among  themselves,  this 
wicked  p^'son,  and  proceeds  to  show 
that,  in  permitting  him  to  remain  in 
thft  cburdi,  they  were  endangering 
iheporityof  the  whole  body.  "Know 
ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump  7  Purge  out,  there- 
fore, the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a 
new  liunp."     Here  the  necessity 


discipline  is  shown  to  arise  trom  the 
il  influence  necessarily  exerted  by 
I  unwortliy  member,  so  long  as  he 
is  countenanced  in  his  sins,  upon  the 
whole  body  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated. Tiiey  not  only  become  par- 
takers of  his  sns,  by  failing  to  rebuke 
them  in  him,  but,  h-om  allowing  trans- 
greesions  in  others,  soon  iind  excuse 
for  sinning  themselves.  The  expe- 
rience of  every  man's  own  heart  con- 
curs with  universal  observation  in 
proving  that,  in  exact  pn^xirtion  as 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  countenance 
any  practice  in  aaothor,  do  we  in- 
crease the  liability,  when  tempted,  of 
engaging  in  it  ourselves.  We  are  so 
constituted.  Hence  a  church  which 
has  a  lax  discipline,  must  have  also 
loose  notions  of  Christian  purity,  and 
is,  consequently,  always  liable  to  full 
under  temptation,  into  improprieties 
di^aceful  to  themselves,  detrimenti^ 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  injurious 
to  others.  Thus  "  a  little  leaven," 
which  is  neglected  and  not  pui^ed 
out,  as  the  Apostle  commands,  con- 
taminates the  whole  mass,  and  ren- 
ders it  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful. 

The  church  should  be  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  we  know  that  it  is  in 
vtuu  tohaveagood  theory  of  religion 
if  we  have  not  a  corresponding  prac- 
tice. One  (H"  two  disorderly  brethren 
will  do  more  to  retard  the  pit^ess 
of  the  gospel,  than  half  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary advocates  can  to  advance  it :  for 
BO  IcMig  as  they  are  not  visited  with  the 
discipline  of  liie  church,  the  necessary 
inference  is,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  preaching  to  the  contrary,  that 
their  conduct  is  endorsed  by  the  whole 
fraternity  ;  and  it  is,  consequently, 
chai^d  to  their  account.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Paul  would  have  us 
make  a  difference  in  our  treatment 
between  the  disorderly,  who  Is  called 
"  a  brother,"  and  such  in  the  worid. 
He  says,  (1  Cor.  v.  9)  "  I  wrote  unto 
you  in  one  epistle  not  to  associate  with 
the  vicious ;  but  T  did  not  mean  in 
general  the  fornicators  of  this  world, 
the  avaricious  the  rapacious,  or  the 
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iflolatera — seeing  then,  indeed,  you 
mu8t  go  out  of  the  world.  But  now 
I  write  to  you,  if  any  one,  called  a 
brother,  be  n  fornicator,  ora  covetous 
person,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  reviler,  or 
a  drunkard,  or  nn  extortioner — not  to 
a-ssociate,  not  even  to  cat  with  such  a 
person,"  We  are,  then,  to  treat  dis- 
orderly brethren  with  a  marked  re- 
probation, greater  than  that  we  show 
to  similar  characters  in  the  world — 
because,  beiuf^  associated  with  us  in 
a  particular  relation — as  "a  peculiar 
people" — in  countenancini;  them,  even 
with  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life,  we 
become  partakers  of  their  sins,  and 
lower  the  standard  of  consociation 
which  the  Saviour  imd  his  Apostles 
have  raised,  and  commanded  his 
church  to  maintain. 

Among  the  sins  of  the  seven 
churchesof  Asia,  as  delivered  by  John 
in  Revelation,  we  find  that  the  Sa- 
viour charges  the  church  in  Pei^- 
mos  and  that  in  Thyatira,  with  the 
neglect  of  a  watchful  discipline,  in 
suffering  among  them  those  whose 
doctrine  and  practice  he  hated.  "  I 
have  a  few  things  against  thee,"(to  the 
church  in  Pergamos),  "  because  thou 
hast  there  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak 
to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacri- 
ficed unto  idols,  and  to  commit  tor- 
nication.  So  hast  thou  also  them 
that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanes,  which  thing  I  hate.  Bepent, 
or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  tight  against  them  with  the 
sword  of  my  mouth."  Eev.  ii.  14-16. 
In  the^snme  spirit  he  reproves  the 
church  in  Thyatira  for  suffering  the 
woman  Jezebel,  and  we  ought  to 
regard  it  as  a  solemn  admonition  unto 
us,  for  whose  instruction  it  was  like- 
wise delivered.  Many,  we  fear,  are 
the  churches  now,  agtunst  whom  the 
Lord  has  the  like  displeasure.  They 
suffer  the  temple  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  he  defiled — witness  the  reproaches 
of  the  infidelity  of  professed  members 
is  every  day  caiting  upon  his  cause  ; 
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see  the  influence  of  his  kiugdoio 
weakened  and  wasted  by  the  dis- 
loyalty of  its  rebellious  subjects,  and 
the  opposition  of  Siitan  riding  in  tri- 
umph over  his  heritage  ;  and  yet, 
faithless  to  their  trust,  and  too  cow- 
ardly to  raise  a  voice  for  Mm  who 
did  not  shrink  even  to  die  for  Ih'^m, 
they  sit  supinely  by ;  looking,  indeed, 
upon  the  confusion  with  some  degree 
of  emotion,  but  apparently  unmindful 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  as  tho.<« 
that  shall  give  account.  May  the 
Lord  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilily,  and.  enkindle  in 
churches  a  holier  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  his  house.  W.  K.  P. 


EEPLY  TO  "STEICTURES." 

Sbeihg  some  strictures  in  yotir 
magazine  of  this  month  on  a  Baptise 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Strictures  on  the 
leading  doctrines  contained  in  a  work 
ofMr.  A.  Campbell,  of  America,"  &c 
by  one  who  signs  himself  J.  D.  Ibeg 
to  troahle  you  with  a  few  observa- 
tions thereon. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the  wri- 
ter's flourish  about  "  wrathful  vials," 
&c.  but  proceed  at  once  to  consider, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  real  question 
at  issue. 

Among  the  "  five  errors "  J.  D. 
professes  to  point  ont,  one,  it  would 
seem,  he  considers  to  be  of  a  iiinda- 
mental  character — at  least  I  should 
infer  so  from  the  following  denunua- 
tion  : — "  Such  is  the  Baptistism  of 
these  members,  at  once  absurd,  inju- 
rious, and  blasphemous."  This  he 
tells  us  is  the  following  :  "  Both  feith 
and  repentance  are  the  gifts  of  God ; 
chat  there  are  commands  to  repent 
and  believe  we  fully  admit,  but  that 
they  imply  any  power  in  man  to  obey 
we  deny."  I  should  have  thought 
that  at  least  some  notice  ought  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  scriptural  prools 
urged  in  favor  of  the  above.  The 
only  passage  referred  to,  however,  is 
Rom.  V.  17  ;  and  this  passage  is  dis- 
missed with  the   observation,    that 
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giving  is  the  act  of  Grod,  receiving 
the  act  of  ntata.  Now,  thai  man  re- 
ceives the  grace  of  Gktd  is  verj  pUiin, 
but  it  is  not  phun  that  receiving  that 
grace  depends,  as  J.  D.  represents, 
some  act  of  his  own  ;  for  on  thia  su_ 
positioB  the  contract  would  be  no 
longer  between  Adam'a  sin  and 
mail's  obedience,  but  i^so  between 
Adam's  disobedience  and  our  obe- 
dience, since,  if  abundance  of  grace 
does  aot  secure  its  reception,  some- 
thing else  must ;  and  this,  we  aro 
totdjis  that  minutely  little  part  which 
man  has  to  perform.  J.  D.  however, 
caiUKtt  uBderstand  the  justice  of  God 
in  calling  oo  men  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve when  they  have  no  power  to  dc 
so.  It  ia  clear,  however,  that  man's 
depravnd  inabiiiti/  to  keep  God's  law 
did  not  release  him  from  his  obliga- 
^D  ;  and  because  men  are  so  de 
proved,  and  have  such  enmity  in  their 
hearts  i^mnst  God,  that  tiiey  will 
not,  and  cannot  (for  the  Scriptures 
dedare  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
Jn.  viii.  12-29,  and  v.  40)  come  to 
Christ,  is  it  unjust  in  him  to  require 
tiulb  and  repenlaace  ?  B^her  ought 
we  to  magiufy  God's  grace,  not  only 
in  giving  his  Son,  but  in  commanding 
us  lo  b^eve  in  him ;  and  not  oolyso, 
bnt  overcoming  the  enmity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  against  the  truth.  Hence 
he  declives,  "  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you,  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and 
give  th«n  8  heartof  flesh,  £zkl.  xi.  1 9. 

I  will  not  stop  to  notice"  error  1  at," 
viz.  "justification  by  faith  alone" — 
but  simply  remind  J.  D.  that  assertion 
is  not  argam^t ;  and  that  it  ap3)eers 
strange  (hat  this  doctrine,  which,  he 
says,  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the 
Divine  Word,  should  be  described  by 
die  Apostle  James  as  "justification 
by  dead  imth." 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  J. 
O.'s  objections  to  the  views  brought 
out  in  Uie  pamphlet,  arise  from  this 
one  source-'-amistakenview  of  man's 
duuncter  as  a  unner.  To  him  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  appears  an 


"  ice  foundation ;"  but^  alas  I  the  ex- 
peri«ic«  of  past  ages  and  generations, 
and  thedepraved  condition  of  mankind 
in  our  own  day,  confirm  most  fuBy 
the  melancholy  truth  that  there  is 
"  none  that  doetb  good."  But  in  di- 
rect opposilion  to  this  plain  stat«ment 
of  the  Apostle,  in  reference  to  human 
inability  to  do  good,  J.  D.  asserts  man 
has  power  to  r^eut  and  believe — 
then  he  has  power  to  do  good,  which 
the  Apostle  in  so  many  w(vds  denies. 
If  man's  depravity  is  only  partial, 
then  there  are  some  good  dispositions 
in  man;  and  if  good  dispodtione  then 
he  is  able  to  do  good,  and  the  carnal 
mind,  on  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
Apostle  represents,  "  enmity  against 
God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  tiie  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  I 
may  here  observe,  in  reference  to 
J.  D.'s  remarks  on  Kom.  vii  25,  that 
the  mind  and  the  flesh  are  cleariy  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Aj>ostIe  from  each 
other,  the  one  referring  to  our  sinful 
nature,  the  other  to  a  new  or  "divine 
nature  :" — with  the  mind  he  served 
the  law  of  God — surely  not  with  the 
natural  mind,  for  this  refers  to  a 
change  which  had  taken  place,  which 
did  not  therefore  previously  exist. 
Rom.  vi.  17,  in  the  same  way,  does 
not  suppose  they  obeyed  the  Gospel 
by  any  virtue  they  possessed,  for  how 
could  a  slave  of  sin  do  this  7  Besides 
the  Apostle  evidently  thanks  God  as 
the  author  of  the  great  change  they 
experienced.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
indeed,  as  J.  D.  says,  that  a  man  will 
gladly  receive  the  Queen's  pardon 
under  sentence  of  death ;  but  the  case 
is  widely  altered  when  we  come  to 
ipeak  (^  the  pardon  proclaimed  in 
the  gospel,  for  this  we  know  is  re- 
ived by  comparatively  few  :  and 
le  great  reason  of  this  is,  that  men 
Llurally  do  not  see  their  need  of  it ; 
and  hence  the  Spirit  was  sent  to 
**  convince  the  world  of  sin."  Thus 
all  those  passages  quoted  by  J.  D. 
evidently  teach  that  God  vrill,  in  con- 
veying his  blessings  to  men,  secure 
their  reception.     "  The  dead  shall 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God." 
He  preaches  deliverance  to  ike  cap- 
lives,  and  says  to  the  prisonere  "  go 
forth,"  evidently  im[Jying  his  power 
in  translating  men  ^om  the  kingdom 
of  darkness.  Again,  Acts  ii.  40,  does 
not  imply,  as  J.  D.  says,  that  blood- 
guilty  ones  were  able  to  save  them- 
selves by  fleeing  to  Christ,  for  it  was 
Addressed  to  those  who  had  already 
been  convinced  by  the  Spirit,  and  was 
not  ft  salvation  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
but  referred  evidently  to  a  separation 
from  the  world  as  the  children  of  God. 
J.  D.  tells  us,  that  it  is  revolting  to 
hear  that  the  "  unoffending  babe  is 
OS  depraved  as  the  villain  who  has 
robbed  the  house,"  &a.  I  might  ask 
him,  in  his  own  style,  where  he  finds 
such  an  expressioDaa  "the unoffend- 
ing babe  ?"  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  question  is  not  about 
mere  open  immorality,  but  whether 
roan's  nature  ia  not  wholly  sinful, 
leading  him,  without  a  variety  of  re- 
straining causes,  to  the  worst  of 
dimes.  The  Jews  who  murdered 
the  Redeemer  were  onc«  "  unoffend- 
ing babes."  Are  we  better  tlian 
they  ?     The  Apostle  answ««  "  no,  in 

My  limits  remind  me  I  roust  bring 
these  remarks  to  a  close  s  before  doing 
so,  however,  I  will  just  glance  at  the 
remaining  errors  pointed  out  by  J.  D. 
One  is  the  "  error"  "  that  there  is  an 
influence  or  agency  of  the  Spiritalong 
with  the  wonl."  The  passages  ad- 
duced in  Bu|^rt  of  l4iia  doctrine  ir 
the  pamphlet,  are  passed  by  as  "  egg 
shells,"  OT  "  showy  ciphers  which  do 
not  amount  to  a  unit  of  proof."  This 
being  an  assertion,  must  pass  for 
much  as  it  is  worth.  However, 
will  quote  another  passage  in  addition 
to  those  already  quoted  by  the  writers 
of  the  pamphlet  I  Thess.  i.  5,  "  Our 
gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word 
only,  but  in  power,  and  in  the  Ho^ 
Ghost,  and  in  much  asaurtuice."  ' 
suppose,  however,  this  will  be 
down  as  a  "  cipher"  along  with  the 
rest     As  for  J.  D.'s  quotation,  that 


the  gospel  is  the  "  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,"  I  will  only  say  that  he 
must  be  aware  that  this  is  admiUed 
in  the  pamphlet ;  but  if  it  is  the 
power  of  God,  ffe  must  make  it  pow- 
erfid  :  and  the  Apostle  declares  this 
again  where  he  says,  "  It  is  mighty 
through  God."  I  will  only  add,  in 
reference  to  the  passages  quoted  to 
prove  the  g^&,  of  the  Spirit  alone  to 
believers,  that  on  the  supposition  that 
they  set  aside  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  in  conversion,  it  would  equally 
set  aside  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  Old 
Tej^tament  believers,  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  "  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because 
Jesus  was  not  gloriiied."  It  is  clear 
these  passages  simply  refer  to  a  more 
plenary  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  do  nol, 
anil  cannot,  set  aside  the  necessity  of 
being  bom  of  the  Spirit. 

In  reference  to  J.  D.'s  objection  to 
the  limitation  of  the  atonement  to  a 
part  of  mankind,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  reflection  on  the  goodness  and 
integrity  of  God,  I  would  only  say, 
that  the  Divine  Being  loves  ^1  man- 
kind, llie  Scriptwres  no  where  affirm. 
Under  the  Old  Dispensation  he  con- 
fined the  knowledge  of  the  atonement 
to  a  single  nation,  for  whom  alone 
the  High-priest  officiated  to  ofier  sa- 
crifices ;  and  the  Saviour,  in  his  me- 
diatorial prayer,  expressly  refers  to 
the  church  alone  as  being  given  to 
him  by  the  Father,  and  elsewhere 
says,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep."  True,  the  wh^e  includes  a 
part ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part 
does  not  include  the  whole  ;  aaA  the 
fiur  legitimate  meaning  of  Christ's 
words  evidently  is,  that  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  the  she^  alone.  J.  D. 
asks  the  question,  who  doubts  that  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  or 
that  his  people  are  redeemed  lo  God 
by  his  blood?  My  answer  is,  all 
who  say  Christ's  death  did  not  secure . 
the  salvation  of  his  church,  and  that 
man  must  do  his  minutely  tittle  part, 
in  order  to  benefit  by  Christ's  death  : 
— that  the  writer  of  the  Strictures,  to 
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his  zeal  £k  the  universality  of  the 
atonement,  appears  to  forget  that  the 
object  of  the  proeltUDalion  of  the  gos- 
pel was,  not  that  all  uniyersallj  should 
be  saved,  but  to  take  out  from  among 
the  Gendlea,  a  people  for  the  divine 
name.  Thiu  tlie  Aposdes  were  di- 
vinely directed  to  visit  certain  jJaoes, 
and  places  to  whiiA  tbey  would  have 
gone  to  preach  the  gospel,  they  " 
not  suffered  to  visit.  In  reference  to 
the  passages  quoted  by  J.  D.  it  is 
plain  that  their  application  must, 
from  their  connectioa  and  bearing,  be 
limited.  2  Cor.  v.  18  and  20,  refers 
evidently  to  believing  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles reconciled  to  God  through  Christ, 
for  wbom  be  was  made  un ;  and  lAey, 
not  unbelievers,  are  exhorted  to  be 
reconciled  to  G<)d  :  f<x-  it  is  the  Co- 
rinthians the  Apostle  is  evidently  ad- 
dressing. 1  Tim.  2'6,  in  the  same 
way,  refers  to  Christ's  ranscun  aaem- 
b^u^iDg  men  of  eveiy  class  and  con- 
dition, and  is  to  be  testified  in  due 
time,  not  sorely  hy  their  being  lost. 
Finally,  1  Jno.  ii.  evidently  teaches 
that  Christ's  propitiation  was  to  ex- 
tend  to  both  Gentiles  and  Jews — 
whereas  before  it  was  limited,  at  least 
a  cerem<mial  character,  alone  to 
the  Jew,  for  whom  the  High-priest 
entered  the  most  holy  place  <m  the 
great  day  of  atonement;  but  now 
the  mercy  seat  is  accessible  to  all 
believers,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  Christ  is  for  them  a  propi- 
tiation. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  on  J. 
D.'s  strictures,  I  may  just  notice  one 
or  two  charges  of  mis-stating  A.  Camp- 
bell's meaning.  The  first  is  in  refe- 
rence to  the  alleratiun  of  the  empha- 
us  from  the  word  "  do  "  to  "  must." 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
indeed  take  an  "  eagle  eye"  to  dis- 
cover the  misrepresentalion  i  for  what 
diSerence  is  lliere  between  saying 
"  we  do  baptism  for  ourselves,"  or 

we  must  do  it  for  ourselves  ?"  In 
either  case  it  is  plain  that  the  benefit 
resulting  from  it  is  appropriated  to 
ourselves,  being  awork done,  accord- 


ing to  A.  Campbell,  to  secure  our  per- 
sonal salvation. 

Again,  in  re^vnce  to  A.  Camp- 
bell teaching  that  Christ  died  for  no 
men,  they  simply  give  the  iair  infe- 
rence from  his  own  words,  which  are, 
"  the  alouemeut  of  Christ  has  no  ex- 
tent"— cwtemplating  sin  as  a  unit  in 
the  divine  government.  If  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  then,  has  no  extent, 
must  it  not  be  improper  to  say  Christ 
died  either  for  all>mankind,  or  onlya 
part  of  mankind.  The  connection, 
"  embracing  as  it  does  all  mankind," 
is  a  supi^ement  of  J.  D.'s,  and  would, 
if  it  bad  appeared  in  the  "  Christiaa 
System,"  have  been  a  flat  denial  ot 
the  sentiment  previously  advanced. 

Yours  respectiidly,      G.  D.  E. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

IN  THE   CONVERSION   OF   MEN. 

Since  the'  wide  diffusion  of  our 

ews  in  relation  to  tlie  intrinsic 
power  of  the  gospel,  in  the  couversuHi 
of  man,  it  has  become  quite  &shion- 
able  with  certain  orthodox  writers 
and  preachers,  to  say  that  "  the  in- 
fluence (tfthe  spirit  is  exerted  through 
the  truth,"  meaning  thereby,  that 
conversion  is  eflected  by  an  indepen- 
dent and  instantaneous,  a  direct  and 
inpematural  influence  of  the  spirit 
upon  the  soul,  and  that  the  condivjtor 

the  conduit  of  this  influence  is  the 
truth.  In  employing  this  improved 
phraseology,  they  affect  to  refwdiate 
this  old  &shioued  notion  of  conver- 
by  an  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
with  or  without  the  Word.  They 
would  make  the  impression,  that  they 
attach  to  the  truth  a  power  and  an 
importance,  denied  to  it  by  the  old 
theory  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this 

their  belief.  Perceiving  the  ab- 
surdity of  representing  the  Word  of 
Giod  to  heackadlelter,  and  its  glorious 
motives  devoid  of  all  intrinsic  power 
to  affect  the  heart,  they  have  sought 
to  modify  their  theory,  so  as  to  avoid 
these  irrational  and  unphilosophical, 
ae  well  as  unscriptural  conclusions. 
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But  we  cannot  8ee  that  these  modem 
dinnes  hav«  improTed  apon  the  (4d 
theory,  in  the  riighteat  degnm — that 
there  ie  any  eHBential  differuice  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  tbeiAogy 
in  thie  particular.  The  <dd  theory 
teaches  that  the  Word  of  God  pos- 
Besees  in  itself  no  power  to  convert 
the  soul ;  that  the  direct  influence  of 
the  spirit  alone  can  do  this  ;  and  that  i 
this  can  be  tuid  b  exerted  apart 
from,  and  without  the  word.  The 
new  dieory,  equally  with  the  (rid, 
denies  the  intrinsic  power  and  elficacy 
of  the  word  ;  and  equally  attributes 
eonversion  to  the  spedal,  direct  and 
supematnr^  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
God  upon  the  spirit  of  Alan  ;  the 
only  point,  in  which  it  differs,  is  in 
making  the  truth,  in  some  unex- 
plained and  mysterious  sense,  the 
medium  by  which  that  influence  is 
transmitted,  except  in  the  cases  of 
infants,  idiots,  and  pagans.  Wherein 
then  do  these  systems  diflTer,  asregards 
the  pov!tr  employed  in  conversion. — 
They  pronounce  the  word  of  God  a 
dead  letter,  until  rendered  quick  and 
powerful  by  a  superadded  influence, 
supernatural  in  its  nature,  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  power  ;  and  both  as- 
cribe the  GOUTsnaon  of  man  to  a 
miracle. 

One  individal  receives  an  electric 
shock  by  a  spark  communicated 
through  a  chain,  from  an  electrical 
machine— another  receives  a  similar 
shock  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  shot 
directly  through  space  irom  clouds 
above  him.  both  have  been  aflected 
by  the  same  fluid,  the  same  power — 
by  electridty,  and  they  concur  in  the 
belief  that  the  chain,  through  which 
one  has  received  it,  is  only  cold,  dead 
iron.  So  one  individual  professes  to 
have  recuved  the  influence,  which 
converted  him,  directly  fr<»n  heaven, 
apart  from  the  word :  another,  that 
he  has  received  the  same  influence 
through  the  medium  of  the  truth. 
Both  ascribe  their  conversion  to  the 
same  supernatural  power  ;  and  they 
unite    in    denying,    that  the  word, 


through  which  one  professes  to  havi 
received  the  influence  which  conver- 
ted him,  has  any  power  in  itself  in 
its  &ct3,  its  arguments,  or  molivee,  to 
convert  the  souL 

We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  this  new  thory  of  conver- 
sion is  any  nearer  the  plain  and 
rational  doctrine  of  the  Bible  oi 
subject,  than  the  old  ;  and  we  much 
fear,  that  it  only  "  darkens  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge." 

We  habitually  ascribe  converaii 
to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spiril 
but  we  beheve  that  the  means  ei 
ployed  in  the  agency,  are  the  iacis, 
the  arguments  and  motives  found 
the  word  of  God — that  is  the  intel 
gence  of  God  operating  upon  the 
intelligence  of  'Man,  in  harmony  witli 
its  estabhshed  laws — not  in  his  physi- 
cal and  irresistible  power  revolutioo- 
izing  the  soul  by  an  instantaneous 
shock.  The  question  I>etween  ui 
those  with  whom  we  differ,  on 
subject,  is  not,  whether  the  spirit  is 
the  agent  in  converaion  i  butwhetlier 
the  means  employed  are  physical  or 
moral  ?  Where  this  is  a  mere  specu- 
lative question,  not  afleciing  pracd- 
cally  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  me 
might  be  deemed  unprofitable  and 
vain  to  discuss  it ;  but,  inasmuch  aa 
the  popular  theory  on  this  subjc 
not  held  as  a  speculative  opinion 
is  believed  in  and  practised  upon,  as 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  inducing 
thousands  to  delay  tlieir  submission 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel, 
until  they  shall  cxeperience  that 
mysterious  operation  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  expect,  it  is 
proper  and  necessary,  that  however 
sacred  it  may  be  regarded,  it  be  freely 
discussed ;  and  that  its  truth  be 
lig^dly  subjected  to  the  test  of  the 
Holy  Oracles.  If  true,  all  should 
reverently  embrace  it — if  erroneous 
the  spiritual  interests  of  Socie^  de- 
mand that  itbe  exploded. — J'rotesl- 
eM  Union. 


STRICTURES  ON  A  BAPTIST 
PAMPHI-ET  (Concluded.) 

Deak  Sib — TTie  want  of  diecrimi- 
nation  displayed  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
D.  in  using  leita  of  all  kinds,  as  wea- 
pons offensive,  in  attempting  the  re- 
ligious life  of  A.  Campbell,  leads  to 
tite  conclusion  tfiat  this  must  be  their 
first  appearance  in  print.  JuTenil^ 
warriors  must  not,  however,  be  allow- 
ed to  handle  the  "  two-edged  sword" 
so  incautiously,  lest  theyinjure  others 
as  well  as  themselves. 

On  page  12  they  say,  "  We  shall 
simply  quote  one  or  two  more  passa- 
ges which,  in  so  many  words,  ascribe 
fiuth  to  God's  power  as  well  as  being 
his  gitl."  By  examining  tbese  passa- 
ges it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  spoken 
"  simply"  enough,  yet  not  quit«  so 
much  so  as  the  next  sentence,  "Fiuth 
then,  is  said  to  be  wrought  in  the  be- 
liever by  the  mighty  power  of  God." 
Thus  self-confldently  do  these  good, 
easy  young  men  write  :  neither  trou- 
bling themselves  with  premises  in 
order  to  conclusions — nor  heeding 
whether  their  phrase,  "  fwth  is  said 
to  be  wrought  in  the  believer,"  is 
sense  or  not     But  to  the  passages. 

Perversion  14.  "  The  exceeding 
greatness  of  his  power  to  usward  who 
believe,  according  to  the  worklDg  of 
bis  mighty  power,"  Eph.  i.  19.  Gi 
tlemen,  this  text  does  not  speak  of 
feith  at  all,  either"inso  many  words" 

otherwise.  Surely,  Sirs,  when  yon 
did  decide  to  put  A.  Campbell  to 
death,  you  should  have  found  some 
solid  ground  to  fix  his  cross  in  I  Tbe 
itelligent  will  beaware,  thatthepas- 
sage  is  a  pilrt  of  Paul's  prayer  for  tbe 
Ephesian  disciples-not  thatGod  would 
work  faith  in  them,  for  theywere  al- 
ready distinguished  by  "  faith  in  the 
Ixird  Jesus,  and  love  to  all  the  saints" 
— but  that  they  might  know  the 
ALL- ACCOM  PLiSHiNO  POWER  ojjthe  Fa- 
ther to  raise  them  from  Ae&th,  and  to  ex- 
alt them  to  bis  throne  Ib  heaven — the 
verymighty  power  that  was  exercised 
by  Uiminraisiug  and  exalting  his  Son. 


TJBES. 13? 

Perv.  15.  PhiL  i.  29 — "  For  unto 
yon  it  is  ^ven  in  the  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
sufier  for  his  sake."  Here  the  in- 
qairer  after  truth  naturally  asks,  wAat 
is  given  ?  These  gentlemen  decide 
"  faith  is."  If  so,  the  passage  should 
read  thus  : — Unto  you  faith  or  belief 
is  given — to  believe,  and  belief  is 
^ven — to  suffer  !  WOI  any  who 
reverence  the  di\-ine  word,  chtvge  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Paul  with  such  un- 
meaning tautology  7  What,  then,  it 
given  ?  Let  the  candid  Calvinist, 
Macknight  say,  (Eph.  ii.  8,  note  2) 
"an  opportvnitu "  is  given.  This 
makes  good  sense,  and  agrees  with 
the  facts.  The  "  opportunity"  to  be- 
lieve was  graciously  given  when  the 
gospel  of  Christ  was  proclaimed  at 
Pbilippi,  (Acts  xvi.)  and  the  oppor- 
tnuity  to  suffer  was  also  graciously 
given  when  terrifying  adversaries 
arose  Xo  persecut«  and  affict  them 
(Phil.  i.  28.) 

Perv.  16.  Col.  ii.  12.  "  Te  are 
risen  with  him  through  the  &ith  of 
the  operation  of  God."  This  is  the 
third  and  last  of  the  texts  that  the 
writers  tell  us,  "  in  so  many  words," 
ascrilie  faith  to  God's  power  as  well 
as  being  his  gift."  One  feels  inclined 
to  ask  what  dark  nookof  the  religious 
world  have  these  young  men  occu- 
pied, not  to  be  aware  that  *'  the  ablest 
Greek  scholars  are  decided  that  the 
idiom  of  the  language  will  not  admit 
of  this  construction."  Truth  should 
be  dearer  to  us  than  party,  and  the 
truth  here  is — Paul  reminds  the  Co- 
lossian  believers  that  not  only  had 
they  been  buried  with  Christ  in  their 
immersion,  but  had  in  die  same  im> 
lion  been  raised  with  him  through 
their  belief  in  the  (energica)  strong 
working  of  God  who  raised  Christ ; 
or,  according  to  our  common  version, 
as  corrected  by  Boothroyd,  Penn,  and 
others — "  risen  with  him  through 
faith  in  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Tho- 
Scott,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ' 
commentary,  made  the  passage  talk 
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as  tlieM  writers  do  ;  but  in  his  se- 
cond he  confeaaei  that  a  careftd  ex- 
aminatitm  had  connnced  him  hie  bo 
doing  was  rather  imposing  a  letue 
upon  the  Ap<Ml«'a  words,  than  in- 
qniring  after  their  true  meaning.  That 
tnie  meaning,  he  says,  ia  "  a  believing 
r^ktmce  on  that  effectual  saving  power 
of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
ticHi  of  Chriat."  Would  that  all  who 
have  been  guilty  of  imposing  a  smse 
upon  divxTtf  words,  would  follow 
Scott'e  noble  example  I 

Here  one  naturally  asks,  are  there 
then  no  proofs,  not  even  one,  of  that 
most  popular  doctrine,  "  faith  is  tbe 
gift  of  God  ?"  and  echo  trulyanswers 
"  not  even  mie."  It  cannot  be  divine 
truth  that  cannot  be  found  in  the 
divine  word. 

Perv.  17.  Tlie  writers,  wasing 
bolder,  say  "  Repentance  is  the  gift  of 
God,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  System,  tiiat  we  do  it 
for  ourselves,"  and  they  refer  to  Acta 
V.  21,  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel 
and  the  remission  of  sins :"  also  to 
Acts  xi.  S8, "  TtMoi  hath  God  idso  to 
the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
life."  I  do  not  atop  to  inquire  whe- 
ther there  isgoodsense,  or  indeed  any 
sense,  in  saying  we  do  not  repent  for 
ourselves,  nor  to  ask  whom  we  repent 
for,  or  who  repents  for  us  ;  but  I  ask 
these  gentlemen,  do  yoo  ti^e  these 
passages  literally,  or  as  under  ellip' 
sis  ?  If  literally,  because  the  words 
"  giye  repentance  "  and  "  granted  re- 
pentance" occur,  then  you  are  contra- 
dicted by  &cts.  Neither  "  Israel ''' 
nor  "  the  Gentiles"  (in  the  Aposde'i 
unlimited  sense)  have  had  repentance 
— it  being  still  too  true  that  "  IsraeJ 
bath  not  obtained  it,"  and  that  the 
Gentiles,  for  the  most  part,  "  are 
without  hope  and  without  God."  If 
you  say  the  passages  require  anj^lt 
mental  words,  and  that  Ibeir meaning 
ia — repentance  is  given  to  some  o/'Is- 
rael,  and  granted  to  some  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, then  I  rebse  your  supplemente 


as  unscriptural  and  injurious  for  rea- 
sons  before  given.  If  there  must  be 
supplemental  words,  let  them  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Lord's  lips.  Lnke  xxiv. 
47 — (it  being  Luke's  mann^  to  give 
elliptically,  what  he  had  previoitsfy 
written  in  full) — and  the  pasB^;es 
will  stand  thus :  "Exalted  to  give  the 
preaeking  or  ffoiyel  ^'repentanoe  and 
:mission  of  sins  to  Israel ;"  and 
then  hath  God  also  to  the  Glentilea 
granted  lAe  prociavtation,  or  gt 
ftiAft^t  (^repentance  nntolife,"  This 
reading  hnnnonixes  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  with  the  facts,  and  the  pas- 
sages are  dealt  with  just  as  we  i 
ibliged  to  deal  with  the  Lord's  own 
words,  John  vii.  23,  "  Moses,  there- 
fore, gave  unto  you  circumcision"— 
which  the  facts  of  the  ease  compel  u 
to  read,  "Moses,  therefore,  gave  unto 
you  Gottw  tHiehing  or  contaiands  re- 
specting circumctsioa." 

Perv.  18  "  Mining  them  a  willitt^ 
people  in  the  day  of  bis  power."  To 
these  words  the  writers  gravely  at- 
tach "  Ps.  ex.  3  !"  This  odd  noti«i 
of  making  wiiiing,  mak«8  one  smile, 
wfa«thfir  wiffing  or  not,  by  reminding 
hand  of  birch>rod,  thumb- 
screw, or  rack-made  willingness ;  and 
on  the  other  of  the  good  husband's 
boast — how  easy  to  meiJte  his  wife  do 
just  aB  she  pleased.  But,  to  be  serious, 
is  this  a  correct  quota^n  ?  Let  each 
turn  to  Ps.  ex.  3,  and  he  convinced 
that  nolbing  so  abeord  is  there  !  It 
is,  in  &ct,  an  (dd  attempt  to  amend 
Jehovah's  words,  for  aptu^  purpose 
which  calls  for  strong  reprobation. 
The  pass)^  ita«df  (Ps.  ex.  3)  is  as  ta- 
lent about  m  aking  as  about  repentance, 
and  thewriters  have  quoted  it  wrong- 
ly and  recklessly,  for  which  Ibey 
should  pray  to  be  foi^veo.  Three 
grand  things  are  propbecied  of  in 
verses  2  and  3: — 1st.  The  dt^  of 
Jesuit  power,  i.e.  the  period  of  bis 
reign  over  all  creaticm,  (in  contrast 
with  thedayofhisweaknese  on  earth) 
all  authority  in  heaven  and  earth 
being  given  to  him. — 2nd.  The  rod 
ofJe^  slrengtA—ibe  gospel  of  his 
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gratk — the  power  of  God — the  two- 
edged  sword  of  Ihe  Spirit — 'the  lield- 
out  Bceptre  of  snlvalion,  which  the 
Lord  of  Lords  sent  unt  from  Zion, 
and  by  which  he  exercises  aoiversal 
dominion. — 3rd.  Jasus' pf:f^le~-those 
who,  won  by  bis  love,  deltghltjdly  sub- 
mit to  his  government,  being  (unlike 
the  ev^-murmuring  Jews)  a  willing, 
free,  libernl,  generou?,  noble,  princely 
people^  (ao  am  neda&oiA  signifies,  see 
A.  ClHrke)  beauteous  in  holiness,  to 
be  eventually  pure,  bright,  and  nume- 
rous B3  eastern  dew-drops  in  the  rays 
of  the  morning. 

Mjs.  19-  "  He  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blesungs  tn  heavenly 
places  in  Christ,  Eph.  i.  3."  To  ad- 
duce this  text  as  proof  that  repentance 
is  the  ^ft  of  6od,  is  to  misapply  to 
Ihe  conversion  of  a  sinner,  words 
which  reLU«  solely  to  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles of  Jesus.  It  merely  ref[uirea  a 
careful  and  candid  readii%'  of  the 
chapter,  to  see  that  down  to  the  13th 
verse,  St.  Paulspeaks  of  Apostles,  who 
mere  chosen  before  time  liegnn,  and 
to  whom  alone,  God  (v.  9)  "  made 
known  the  mystery  of  liis  will,"  and 
that  at  the  13th  verse  he  turns  and 
speaks  to  the  Kphesian  disciples. 
The  "  spiritual  bloasings  in  heavenly 
things"  are  therefure,  not  fiiith  and 
repentance,  but  divine  gifts,  mnifesla- 
tions,  abilities  and  revolutions,  by 
whidi  the  Lord  Jesus  qualified  his 
apostles  for  the  all-important  work 
of  turning  sinners  from  Satan  to  God. 

Perv.  20,  "  When  the  command" 
{the  "  gospel  call"  see  previous  ssn- 
tence)  is  accorapimied  with  (by) 
power,  the  sinner  obeys."  This  is 
Scotch  baptietism  according  to  the 
Liverpool  School  I  Let  us  analyze  it 
The  gospel  of  Christ,  as  defined  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  St  Paul,  "  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  and  I 
imagine  the  "  power,"  these  young 
men  speak  of  is  also  the  powerofGiod. 
If  so,  the  proper  reading  of  their  sen- 
lence  is — tehan  the  power  of  Ood  is 
aeeompanied  bjf  the  pmner  of  Ood 
Ihe   tinner    obe$/$ .'     Nor  are  they 
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more  happy  in  their  proof-quotation, 
"  many  therefore  are  called,  but  tew 
chosen,"  for  if  it  proves  any  thii^ 
for  them  it  is  this — that  they  have 
the  art  of  blowing  hot  and  cold. 
When  it  suits  them,  their  "  chain  of 
salvation"  is,  "  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified  and  gioriAed  ;"  bat 
here  it  suits  them  to  prove,  that  many 
whom  he  calls  he  does  not  choose  ! 
The  contradiction  is  of  their  own 
making.  If  the  former  is  referred  to 
the  Father's  kindness  in  bringing  hie 
old  Testament  saints  to  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  his  Son,  and  the 
hitter  to  the  ordinary  call  of  sinners 
by  the  gospel,  contmJictJon  vanishes. 
The  truth  is,  that  sinners  are  called 
by  the  apostles'  gospel,  as  persons 
capable  of  hearing  and  "  coming  :" 
— that  such  as  do  come  are  styled 
"  the  called  s" — that  the  Father 
ehooies  or  elects  such,  bestowing  hia 
holy  spirit  upon  them  as  "  the  ear- 
n^t."  Yet  that  in  order  to  final 
salvation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
these  elect  should  be  difigent  and 
faithful  to  the  end,  (for  if  any  who 
have  been  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  fall  away,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  renew  them  again  unto  re- 
pentance.) The  "  chosen  people" 
must  therefore,  "give  diligence,"  in 
all  Christian  duties  and  excellencies, 
to  make  both  their  calling  and  their 
election  sure  ;  that  so  they  mayrank 
among  those  who  during  the  days  of 
"  Mystery  Babylon"  are  with  tlie 
King  of  Kings,  and  are  not  only 
txUl^d  and  chosen,  but  also  faithvi;!.. 
I  close  by  noticing  another  curio- 
sity. The  lion  is  said,  by  the  violent 
use  of  his  tail,  to  lash  himself  inUi 
fury.  These  writers  also  ai^e  them- 
selves into  mightiness  of  valour,  even 
to  the  penning  of  a  challenge,  (Camp- 
bell being  gone)  as  follows  : — "  When 
Mr.  Campbell  will  explain  to  ns  the 
reason  why  Eiekiel  was  to  prophecy 
to  the  dry  bones,  and  call  on  them  to 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  then  we  shall 
explain  the  difficulty  here  presented." 
I  confess  to  be 
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explftnatitHi  of  the  difficulty,  (that  the 
commands  of  God,  that  men  should 
repent  and  believe,  imply  no  power 
in  inen  to  obey)  ;  that  for  once  I  step 
out  of  my  prescribed  course,  and 
venture,  on  Mr.  Campbell's  behalf, 
to  give  both  the  reason,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  reason,  Ist.  the 
reoMon  ; — Eiekiel  propliecied  to  dry 
bones  because  God  bade  bim.  2iid, 
the  prplanalioti ; — Israel  in  CJiptivity 
or  dispersion  said,  "  our  bones  are 
dried — our  hope  is  lost ; "  t.  e.  we 
are  nationally  and  figuratively,  (al- 
though not  actually)  dead.  And  the 
heavenly  Father,  taking  up  their  me- 
taphor, shows,  by  highly  significant 
imagery,  commands,  actions  and 
results,  that  he  would  raise,  not  an 
elect  few,  but  tiie  "  whole  "  of  them 
from  their  dry-bone,  grave-like,  hope- 
less state,  and  restore  them  to  a 
national  life  in  their  own  land.  (See 
also  Hosea,  vi.  1,  2.)  I  wilt  even 
be  liberal  in  explanation.  The  dry 
bones  mean,  those  whom  the  Father 
calls  "  my  people," — "  the  whole 
house  of  Israel."  Whether  therefore 
the  vision  be  taken  as  exhibi^g  the 
Hebrews  driven  from  their  Canaan, 
or  the  Christian  church  in  a  Laodi- 
cean state  ;  in  either  case,  none  but 
the  ignorant  or  the  designing  could 
misapply  what  Jehovah  says  of  "  his 
people,"  to  Gentile  sinners,  who  are 
not  "  Israel"  in  any  sense. 

Affectionately,  J.  D. 
Errata  in  former  "Strictures" — 
page  33 — 2nd  col.  21st  line,  for 
"  absolutely"  read  "  inevitably." 
Page  34 — 2ad  col.  4th  line  from 
bottom, for  "freedom,"read"pardon" 
.Page  84 — 1st  col.  in  2nd,  15th,  and 
l7th  lines,  for  "2"  read  "  11." 


OPPONENTS. 
Light  is  visibly  breaking  upon  the 
minds  of  our  opponents.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Befbrmation  are  gaining 
upon  &it^T  understaudings.  We 
scarcely  read  an  essay,  or  hear  a 
sermon  from  them,  in  which  there  L 


not  an  obvious  efibrt  to  accommodate 
their  obsolete  theology  to  the  mo 
simple  and  rational  views  which  \ 
advocate.  But  the  result  too  fre- 
quently is  a  sad  medley  and  n 
confusion  and  contradiction  of  doc- 
trines. The  preacher  b  often  ci 
pelled,  before  finishing  his  sem 
to  stultify  himself  in  order  to  mt 
tain  his  orthodoxy.  He  preachei 
liis  hearers,  through  the  greater  part 
of  bis  discourse,  that  it  is  their  doty 
and  that  they  possess  the  ability  to 
obey  Grod — to  believe,  repent,  and 
submit  to  His  authority  ;  and  tben 
winds  up  by  assuring  them  they  a 
as  dead  as  grave-stones — that  they 
might  as  well  think  of  creating  a 
world,  as  dream  they  are  able  to  obey 
God.  The  facetious  definition  of  Cal- 
vinism given  by  the  celebrated  Lo- 
renzo Dow,  "  You  can  and  you  c; 
— you  will  and  you  won't — you'll  be 
damnegjVif  you  do,  you'll  be  damned 
if  you  don'^"  is  often  exemplified  in 
these  sermons  and  essays.  —  Prot, 
Un. 
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Beloved  Brother— When  last  1  wrote ; 
I  Bftid  there  were  BOtne  things  id  the  Nov 
her  number  of  Che  Christiaaltleireriger  which 
I  thought  ought  to  be  animadTened  oa. 
These  things  occur  in  the  letter  gigneil 
*'  Frster."  1  need  not  lell  ;ou  that  1  desire 
abere  all  tbiDgs  the  progress  of  (rath,  but 
desire  at  the  sans  time  to  see  it  freed 
all  admixture  of  sectarian  ■lloj',  Iroin  whioh 
allow  me  to  mj,  it  appears  the  transBclioo 
described  bj  this  Biolher  is  not  quite  free, 
I  rejoice  that  the  lisit  fn>m  our  bdoved 
bretbreo  tVom  America  hod  led  our  Baptiat 
brethren  to  the  resolntion  of  cultivatiDg  k 
friendlf  and  hospitable  feeling  towards  oar 
brethren.  Had  this  resolution  hem  followed 
out,  and  bj  contact  with  our  brethren  oei 
reforms  been  effected,  the  couae  of  I 
would  hare  been  mare  adTanced,  vea  sup- 
posing they  had  continued  to  meet  in  sepa- 
rate placei,  than  h;  a  number  of  them  un:- 
ting  with  DDr  brethren,  and  thus  leaving  the 
rest  not  to  well  affected  to  the  esusi 
plead.  No  doubt  there  seetn  to  have 
manj  abeDrd  and  uneoripCursl  practices 
among  these  Baptist  hrethren ;  bnt  tho«  x-^  - 
left  state  that  tbey  had  hopes  that  lA 
would  have  remedied  themselicB — all  except 
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rhioh  'a  ■pnken  of  as  k  fundsmeutal 
pie  aiDonesI  tliem  ;  and  ihia  principle 
to  liaTebeeD  cansideretl  m  aiHcriptu- 
rnl,  chst  they  deeiBed  tiTem«i;We<  jiutifiid  in 
l«aTin(;oii  acapDRt  ofil.  Now  with  ill  dae 
JefervDce  to  out  bretiiren.  it  appusre  to  me, 
id  itlwayB  haa,  tllaC  thia  in  a  fandaincnUl 
,  inciple  of  the  Bernimatiun  fit  wbicli  we 
jtlnid  ;  nr  ratber,  iihU  a  better,  it  is  a  fun- 
dimeatal  principle  of  the  Nev  TcetameDl, 
ftom  wbicb,  I  am  (irieved  lo  think,  froin  cer- 
tain indicatione,  the  brethren  in  virinua 
place* are  unconBOiougiydnfiiniiai'ay.  There 
i>  a  broad  linn  lo  be  drawn  between  ihoie 
ara  carried  ■urreptilloasij  in  tfaeir 
'<  arms  into  the  kin);Join  — and  iluiBe 
npeni;  and  in(elli|iently,  have  given 
lelves  up  to  the  Lord  i]i  h'm  inalitutinn, 
latter,  while  Ihej  are  of  |tond  mriral 
chBTaoter,  I  bale  always  coiisldcted  niy 
brethren;  and  the  New  Testai  '  '  ' 
our  rule,  all  »ncb  we  are  bound 
iweier  weak  in  the  faith,  witbou 
i|l  their  duohtrul  thouRhn,  or  v 
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doKn  with  tbosewho  have  not  been  baptized, 
I  liberty  to  reiiard  this  di^rence  of 
opiDioD  so  as  to  shut  him  out  from  thelabli 
of  the  LordP  Were  not  the  weak  told  col 
t  condemn  the  etroj.Ki  "nc!  Iheatronjr  not  ti 
despise  the  neak,  for  God  halh  receirei 
'  m  P  Hov  are  we  ever  to  teach  our  breth' 
among  the  sectj  our  better  way,  if  wi 
stand  on  onr  anppoeed  eminence  and  despiw 
all  others  P  And  not  only  so,  but  whenever 
e  find  a  brother  nrlio  will  not  Rive  Dp  the 
irection  of  bis  conscience  to  the  church,  we 
sstbim  oat  foTBO  doing.  The  fear  of  God, 
nd  not  the  fear  of  the  churah,  should  guide 
s.  Let  DB  take  care  that  in  claiming  for 
onrselvea  the  title  of  Beform  ChnrcheB,  we 
>l  forget  the  thing  in  our  scruples  about 
the  purity  of  the  name.  By  the  way,  may 
the  chniobes  of  the  Reformation,  nnder  tbiv 
s  the  churches  of 
the  former  Reformation.  There  is  a  constant 
t«idency  to  seel  after  a  carnal  standing,  ra- 
ther than  keeping  alive  the  ardency  of  spirit 
and  devoledoees  of  soul  retjoired  of  the  dis- 
cipiea  of  JeAis.  As  my  beloved  breibren,  I 
warb  you.  Tours  in  the  one  hope, 
"  ■■  ■      ■  P.  C.  Gray. 


Nol  1.  This  it  certainly  a  singular,  thowth 

I  an  nnlnteTesting  question,  ainlour  replj 

must  be  considered  rather  as  the  sxpression 

opinion,  than  of  a  direct  scriptural  «i- 
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a«ainst  h'B  enemy,  btit  said  "  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee."  We  admit,  rlierefore,  there 
wax  some  di-si|(n  in  the  contention  of 'hese 
two  notable  charBCters.  We  may  remark, 
by  the  wsy,  that  »otne  have  supposed,  be- 
cause MoBesappearedoDihe  Mouiitof  TrauB- 
fitjuralion  in  company  niih  the  Lord,  that 
he  ha^l  not  died  or  been  buried,  but  translated 
hke  Elijah,  bis  successor  and  companion  in 
glory.  But  the  Scrinlurea  declare  that  Ho- 
ses died  on  Mount  Neho,  and  that  the  Lord 
buried  hiiD  in  a  Tallev  in  the  laud  of  Moab, 
over  against  Bethpeor.  This  settles  the 
doubt  concerning  bis  decease.  The  devil, 
that  old  serpent,  considers  himself  to  be  a 
goil,  sjid  a  manufacturer  of  visible  or  Jeputy 
gods  for  bII  his  voIari.!S.  He  is  styled  the 
god  of  this  world — the  prince  of  the  poner 
of  the  sir,  who  now  works  in  the  children  of 
disobedience;  and  though  he  ponaeises  no 
power  or  authority  to  make  lawe,  or  to  give 
institutions  of  worship  to  (he  nations,  yet  be 
has  presumptuously  and  wickedly  done  both. 
Now  this  old  and  cunning  serpent,  who 
dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  murmur- 
ing and  misobievons  Israelites,  was  not  well 
E leased  with  the  Lord  Jehovah,  because  be 
ad  buried  his  faithful  and  typical  servant 
Moses,  irilbout  informing  them  of  the  place 
nf  biB  sepulture.  Prubably  he  bad  some 
fearful  forebodiogs  of  a  future  Judgment,  and 
that  ultimately  bath  death,  and  him  who  bad 
the  power  of  death,  would  be  destroyed. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  make  the  best  of 
his  lime,  and  the  most  of  his  prey.  Now 
this  arch  enemy  of  God  and  man,  with  all 
his  numerous  associates,  sre  very  religious, 
and  his  religion  boasts  of  having  been  con- 
firmed by  aome  of  the  moat  wonderful  slid 
stupendous  m,raoles_^tha  world  ever^w.tneas- 
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QUERY  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUERT — Id  what  iray,  and  kr  what  pur- 
pose did  the  devil  contend  vrith  Htchael  the 
Archangel  about  the  body  of  Moses  P  Jiide, 


n  tbeir  character,  and  diab 


thoae  kind  and  benevolent  confirmations  of 
divine  truth,  vrhich  consisted  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  anslopping  theears  c''*" 
deaf,  giving  feel  to  the  laiae,  and  life  t 
dead.  To  be  deprived  of  the  dead  body  of 
Moses,  then,  was  a  sore  calamity.  Foi  al- 
though he  could  no  longer  preach  to  them  ai 
he  had  been  accnstomcH  to  do,  yet  as  they 
had  learnt  the  art  of  embalming  and  idol. 
izing  the  dead,  he  would  have  made  a  first' 
class  mummy — a  far  superior  object  of  ado- 
raliun  to  chat  of  the  golden  catf  made  bi 
AaroD,  ibe  senior  bmtlier  of  Moses.    It  ii 
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true  thej  might,  like  aaraFlTM,  baie  wei 
wooden  Mot^fl,  or  a  stooe  Motet ;  bnt  tbe«e, 

Itka  all  otber  ouanterFi)ita,  onl;  ansnvr  for  a 
time— there  ia  nothing  like  the  original.  The 
Jeril  might  well  conteod— O,  Mioh*d,  Mi- 
chael 1  if  all  mj  godi,  and  all  my  olerjty, 
Here  to  be  baried  in  thii  waj,  where  would 
bs  m J  glory,  and  the  grandeur  of  mj  kii)g. 
dom  ?  Auil  lie  shoKcd  me  Joahua,  the  hi|{h 
priest,  (which,  in  the  propbecieit,  is  the  same 
Bi  JtauR)  etanding  before  the  sn^l  of  Jeho- 
lah,  aod  an  adversarj'  gtanding  at  bia  right 
band  to  reaiat  him ;  and  the  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah aaid  lo  the  adversar)',  "  I'he  Lord  re- 
boke  thee,  oh  adxeri>arj,  eren  JehoTBh,that 
chooae  'leruaalein,  rebuke  Ihee."  Is  nut  this 
a  brand  gilucked  out  of  the  lire  ?  Yes,  the 
Israelitiiih  church  waa  aa  a  Ij'pical  brand 
plneked  from  the  fire  ;  and  aome  think  thia 
wiM  all  that  Jnde  referred  lo,  as  the  body  of 
Mosea— the  Jewish  church  comiDg  ont  of 
captivity — which  the  devil  reaiated  in  the 
dayi  of  Zachariah.  The  devil  does  not  ap- 
prove of  God's  plan  of  salvation.  When  Je- 
ans vacated  the  silent  tomb,  he  gave,  by  his 
resurrection  inte   life,  a  blow   from   which 


a  terrific  and  appaling  thought  to  the  devil 
n:i  his  worahippers.  Ala»,  for  them  I  for 
they  have  gone  in  thewayof  Cmn,  and  have 
ran  far  in  the  error  of  Bnlaam'i  hire,  and 
wilt  perish  as  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah.  See 
the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Answer  2. — It  is  not  called  Moses,  bnt 
the  dead  body  of  Moses.  From  this  nte  in- 
fer that  the  contention  arose  after  be  was 
dead,  and  before  he  was  interred.  Michael 
might  he  enirnated  with  the  burial  of  the 
bndT,thatnnnemig'ht  know  its  place  of  sepul- 
tnre,  lest  they  should  worship  and  sacrifice  to 
it,  instead  of  to  the  Lord  their  God.  Pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  Moses,  they  had  join- 
ed themselves  to  Bufll-peoi ,  and  eaten  the  sa- 
criiices  to  the  dead  ;  what,  then,  wontd  they 
Dot  have  done  oould  they  hare  obtained  the 
body  of  Mos^B  ?  1'hc  devil  contended,  that 
BS  he  had  tbe  power  and  dominion  over  death, 
be  had  a  just  right  to  the  dead  body  of  Moses. 
The  Archangel  aaid,  "  The  Lord  rebuke 
thee."— P.  B. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Somedtfr. 

HaydDBbridge,  Janaarg  28,  1848.— It  is 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy  I  now 
inform  you  that  the  work  of  heaven's  eternal 
King  is  progressing  here.  A  good  field  of 
labour  has  been  opened  in  this  vicinity. 
Bigotry  and  prejudice  are  strong  against  tis  ; 
stilt  we  have  the  promise,  that  our  labonr 
shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.     Since  the 

are  well    attended,    and    the   most   Eerioua 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


to  hia  discourses.  Sooie  bt 
inqnrriDg  the  way  to  Zion,  while  others  com 
in  apparently  from  eurioaily.  We  have  iia- 
veiled  several  miles  into  the  villages, 
met  with  great  kinlnees  by  the  farmers 
opening  their  hon»ea  for  preaching.  Brother 
M-P,  preaches  to-nighl  at  Pluuderheat^ 
which  will  make  twelve  ilianonncs  in  a  fort- 
night. On  Monday  night  we  had  ■ 
house  at  Harsondale ;  la:<t  sight  equally  fujl 
at  Deanraw.  The  people  are  aniioi:  ' 
more  uieetiiiga.  I'be  fatt  of  the  m«  ^ 
house  door*  being  shot  against  us  at  Uaydim- 
bridge,  has  only  tended  to  open  a  wider  field 
for  ua  in  the  cunntry.  The  minds  of  the 
people  are  confused  by  so  many  hnmao  tra- 
ditions, that  the  goapcl  of  Jeans  Christ  is 
made  of  none  effect.  The  independent 
-■   ■  Mr.  J.  Smith,  ha^  been  lect     * 


for  P 


eeks    < 


Baptists  generally.  He  said  their  dobi 
were  un.'cnplural  and  tlangemns  dogmas; 
that  it  nan  faith  alone,  from  first  tu  last, 
that  saves  the  sinner.  I  confess  that  this 
was  oEce  my  opinion;    hot  the  Bible    and 


mg  obeyed  1 


mure  well-Founded  ho| 
the  heart  that  form  of 
to  the  world  fur  the  i 

'■  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  phall 
be  saved ;  and  he  that  believe 
ha  condemned."  In  one  of  Mr.  Smith's 
lectarea  on  John  iii.  S,  Titus  iii.  S,  he  made 
what  some  of  his  people  called  a  job  of  it ; 
fijr,  said  they,  if  water  and  apirit  mcBD  t' 
same  here,  why  not  in  another  pasaage,  Bnd 
say  that  it  was  the  holy  spirit  that  Christ 
made  into  wine  at  tbe  marriage  in  Cunaan 
in  Galilee?  He  might  make  many  jobs  of 
this  kind  Co  the  horror  of  the  people,  coald 
they  only  believe  the  words  spoken  by  Mr. 
Smith'  .the  same  shall  judae  yon  at  the  last 
day;  but  not  so.  The  words  of  Christ  j'"  " 
shall  be  the  Judge.  He  hath  said,  "  Ei 
a  man  lie  bom  of  the  water  and  of  the  s\ 
he  cannot  enter  intothe  kingdom  of  beav 
Id  another  lecture  on  Rom.  vi.  4,  Mr.  Smith 
says  this  has  no  reference  to  baptist 
ever,  but  lo  a  Ktate  of  mind  corresponding 
with  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ 
was  never  buried  in  water,  according  ti 
mode  of  immersion.  Wliat  an  insnl 
common  sense  to  say  that  this  passage  has 
no  reference  tn  hsptisin,  V  —  -  -  - 
time,  the  Apoelles  allttm  that  we  are  buried 


into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ, 
Christ  died  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
partiCH,  and  all  other  /aiih  alone  m 

there  is  no  need  for  a  siii-rcmitting 

ution,  whereby  the  believing  penitent 

have  the  nieilge  of  God  the  Father,  of 

tbe  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ih 

psst  sins  are  for  ever  blotted  oal. 

Lord  cunLmanded,  and  that  is  enough  for  all 

fear  and  reverence  his  authority,    lu  a 


third  leclare,  oo  Hart 
■ill  have  it  to  nem,  " 
aad  u  baptiiiid  with  the  Hd)j  Spirit,  shall 


No 


r  ftRain 


rbu    the 


ApiMllEit  did  not  baptise  fniiii>.tbe  aaihnritj 
of  Chrin,  but  frnm  some  other  resmu.  Sarelj 
Mt.  Kirk,  or  EdiaburRh.  sod  Mr.  Smith, 
9t  ha«e  forgotten  that  Peter  rehearsed  the 
lie  mitter  from  the  bcKinBini,  aod  ex- 
pounded b;  order  unto  them,  ia:.  sajinK, 
-'-'  -Its  1,  tbal  1  could  vithMaad  God  P 
i;  mao  forbid Vater,  that  theee  (houid 
nnt  be  baptised  arho  baie  received  the  Holy 
a«  well  ae  veP  And  tie  cnnmande^ 
a  be  bapliied  in  tlie  uamu  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  It  is  ^Uia  and  ehviniu  that  the 
baptism  which  Mr.  Kirh  hikI  Mr.  Smith 
conleiid  for  oiil;  preparvd  lliew  Guntilei  for 
water  baptjsip,  aud  won  intended  to  sbov  tii 
ill  BBcteeiliDd  B^BS  tliat  Soil  had  inanted 
unto  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life,  as 
Kell  u  to  hia  SDcient  people  the  Jews. — 
[After  tbij,  Itie  gospel  was  freely  preached 
Id  all  nation-i,  without  exception.  Nur  is 
there  anotlier  word  in  the  bnuB  reiipectinji 
the  oulpoorlog  or  baptism  of  the  Holj  Spirit 
being  ({ranted  to  any  people. — Ed.]  Hon, 
the  qaea lion  is,  Where  mutt  "b  rawk  these 
papular  men  P  at  tlie  bead,  or  at  the  tail  of 
faith  aiaae  f  PreiebtTA  who  date  to  garble 
Cfae  worda  of  oar  Redeenwr,  and  ea)'  tbac 
beHoers'  immersion  in  water  is  fnlHIIing 
DurighteoasDeu,  teach  a  dootrime  whlcb  1 
look  upon  as  the  masterpiece  <if  Satan's 
delusioDS.  Hear,  O  heaTcni :  ^  re  ear,  O 
esithl  Is  it  noi  strange  that  those  who 
pretend  to  haTe  such  a  peoaliai  regard  fi>r 
the  Redeemer  and  bis  glory,  shoold  be  snob 
•cry  great  sticklers  fiir  a  praeiice  founded 
on  mere  opinion,  but  which  brings  each  con- 
tempt upun  his  aathiH-il]-?  If  they  are 
lahamed  to  be  immersed  into  Ibe  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  ^e 
n  of  sins,  we  rejoice  that  others  are 
noL  Weshall  still  eay  with  Che  Evangelist, 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  sbsJI  be 
s»»ed."  May  all  cor  hearts  be  folly  open 
the  bright  beamings  of  his  heavenly  and 
ivincing  troth,  that  we  may  obey  his  "fill, 
■nd  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day  when 
he  ihall  judge  the  irorld  in  troth  and  right- 
^ —   ^  W.  Ki»K. 


SI.  Andrp, 
rileyoi 
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1  few  disi 
leighboorhood,  who  formerly  belnngsi 
;he  congregations  in  Cupar  and  Peelie  t 
but  who,  on  accouot  of  the  distance  to  t 

Elacea,  met  together  on  the  Itith  Janu 
,    eingthe  Bret  day  of  the  week,  and  organ 


rmieliei 


ongregat: 


j  the  plui  laid  down  by  Jesi 

disciples.  We  sotictt  the  prajem  of  the 
I  bretiiren,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  g- 
I  fenrard  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  We  hav 
h  oppesitioa  to   cmtend  with  in  thi 


ancient  seid  of  learning.  The  minds  of  tlie 
people  are  completely  under  the  power  of  the 
olergy.  We  regret  very  much  that  none  of 
na    are  qualllied    to  draw  the  attention  of 

in  a  publta  manner;  but  we  think  that  good 
might  be  done,  even  in  this  priest-ridden 
city,  were  some  talented  brother  to  take  up 
his  abode  among  ns.  We  trust  that  the 
brethren  in  Cupar  will  feel  it  their  duly  to 
part  with  some  of  that  talent  with  which 
they  are  so  richly  endowed,  for  the  edifying 
ofthobrethrsn,  anil  the  conversion  of  sinners 
in  St.  Andrews.  There  is  a  small  congre- 
gation of  Baptists  here,  who  lately  recognised 
ai  their  pastor  Mr.  M'Leen,  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  and  in  many  respeots  a  Refiirmer ; 
bat  he,  like  the  great  majority  of  Baptist 
preachers,  carefully  avoids,  in  his  sermDoa, 
the  exposition  of  the  one  baptism  iueonjanc- 
tinn  with  the  one  faith  and  the  sue  Lord,  and 
consequently  the  line  of  demarcation  not 
being  distinctly  drown  between  God's  way 
of  saving  aieD  and  that  of  the  sects',  the 
pei^le  have  intelligence  enough  to  perceive 
dist  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  change,  in  as 
much  as  the  same  doctrine.is  tanght  in  their 
own  places  of  worship.  Ought  it  not  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  preacher  of  the  gospel  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
shunned  not  to  usclare  tba  whole  coonsel  of 
God,  whether  men  would  hear,  or  whether 
they  would  forbear  P  8.  BuiST. 

Lfigh,  FebmoTg  16, 18*8.— A  few  weeks 
ago  we  opened  a  school-room  in  wfaioh  to 

Emcloim  the  gospel,  and  in  which  we  have 
ad  aeveral  vety  interesting  meetings.  Our 
brethren  from  Wlgau  came  over  to  assist, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  favourable  prospect 
before  us.  As  a  first  fruit  of  oor  labors,  lost 
Lord's  Jay,  we  had  the  happiness  to  immerse 
into  Jesus  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  who, 
1  hope,  will  prove  himself  to  be  a  faithful 
soldier  of  ^e  Lord  Jesu«  Christ.      W.  T. 

ShaUt  Iron  Worke,  Felruarg  \5,  1648. 
— As  a  number  of  our  brellireo  in  Scotland 
may  not  be  aware  that  a  small  Church  has 
been  formed  in  this  place,  we  shall  feel 
ohiiged  by  anoticeof  tbiA  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Harbinger.  ThTB  are  six  who  meet 
everv  LnH's  day  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  Jeaua~a  small  number  truly;  but  (he 
Lord  has  yaid,  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  In  the 

large  field  for  evangelical  labour,  situated 
near  to  the  Caledonian  Railway.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  any  of  the  brethren  who  may 
be  travelling  this  way  in  proclaiming  the 
gojipel.  We  have  concluded  to  invite  brother 
Gray  fVoin  Edinburgh  to  visit  us  at  bis 
earliest  convenience.  We  takt 
of  the  British  Millennial  Harbin| 
and  lend  them  to  all  whowill  re 
selves.  W.  T. 


ITEMS  OF  HEWS. 


Maidtlone,  January  26,  18*8.— Our 
ireiw  in  ihip  place  in  lerj  i\ovi.  Two 
three  hate  left  the  tovra ;  otbera  irbo  h. 
withclr&wn  wereC&kiDidH.  I  t.m  soiij  t 
it  ahoulil  be  so;  but  mil/  if  we  are  to 


lot  fretljr  lur  the  bible,  but  most  be  tied  up 
0  the  oae  of  a  eet  of  phr^Hea  to  which  thej 
iBve  iJBtened  all  [heir  days,  but  none  oF 
Thich  are  Co  be  found  in  the  Word  of  Grod. 
Men  are  now  taught  to  look  for  aalTaCion 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  piau.4  feel- 
ings, rather  than  placing  a  firm  faith  on 
the  testimony  of  God.  1  will  just  relate  the 
eaie  of  one  who  united  with  at  from  the 
Baptiata,  mod  alter  Hrotbrr  King  viaited  ai 
the  lut  time.  The  third  chapter  of  John's 
gospel  came  in  our  regular  course  of  reading. 
When  a  brother  nrmarkeil,  it  was  obvious 
n  the  teaching  of  Jeaaa  to  TJicodemue, 
that  the  fattatinn  of  the  goapel  was  condi' 
<i0iui/^Faith,  Repentance,  sod  Baptism  j 
for  Jesus  baa  said,  "  Eitept  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter 

enough.    The  next  thing  1  heard  of  him  was 

that  he  Lad  withdrawn  from  us,  and  whet) 

called  upon  bj  two  of  u^,  he  said  that  salTs- 

8  unconditional;    it  did  not  depend 

_,.._  ^ly  act  of  either  body  or  mind;  and 

although  he  bad  been  a  Baptist  for  a  doxen 

years,  he  said  that  John  lii.  S  ought  to  be 

read,  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  the  rfwA 

on'/  o/Ihe  gpiril,"  &<:.     I  made  use  of^Bro. 

Campbell's  golden  rule,  that  of  substituting 

the  dtfinilioa  for  the  term,  whieh  certainly 

made  it  appear  rerj  absurd.    Yours,  J.  C. 

[Surely  there  are   not  many  Baptists  who 

are  equally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 

John  iii.  5  as  this  man  seems  to  be.     But 

pTOpos'og  a  condiiionai  salvation 

great  offence  to  all  Caivinists,  yet  i 

them  admit  that  a  man  oan  b«  Baie< 

out  faith,  repentance,  and  regene 

but  the  general  teaching  ia,  that  the  Holy 


work   i 


ii  of  then 


without  I 


single  moveinent  on  the  part  of  the  sinner, 
or  rather  on  the  part  of  him  who  had  been 
chosen  from  eternity,  and  created  for  this 
purpose.] 

Wigan,  Jan  29.— Lost  Lord'a  day  alter- 
ocn,  at  our  bible-ctass  meeting,  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  bear  the  confession  of  a  young 
girl,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  a  Sunday  scholar.  We  were  gratified 
»  hear  her  simple  faith  and  eonfldenoe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  ashaTing  died  for  her  ainn,  and 
risen  again  for  her  jostifi cation.  Some  one 
if  the  brethren  asked  her  why  she  wished 
to  be  baptized  P  Because  1  have  r«ad  in 
the  Bible  that  Jesus  said  he  that  belieTeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  he  saved:  1  believe  in 
JesQB  Christ,  I  know  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and 
lb  to  be  saved.  She  said  she  repented  of 
UB,  aod  wished  to  obey  Jesus  in  bap- 


I  bone  cf  the  same  dsy,  another  ai 
lad  been  one  of  our  scholars,  had  ssVi 
of  her  father  to  go  to  the  evening  mee 
shewaa  the  aldeM  offive,  and  whilil' 
the  act  of  preparinj;,  and  washing  her  aiste 
her  clothes  caught  fite ;  there  being  no  oi 
n  the  house,  atie  ran  out,  hut  was  dreadfully 
nimt.  I  went  to  see  her  on  Monday  mom- 
ng,  when  she  requested  me  to  read  a  chap- 
er  out  of  the  Testament,  and  pray  for  her, 
vhich  I  accordingly  did  ;  she  appsared  to  be 
■  '  ■  -  will  of 
idmo- 

ler  toobej  the  commajidmeDts  of  Jesus,  and 
esired  me  to  pray  for  them  and  for  her  little 
rnr  bets  and  sisters.  She  was  one  of  the  mi 
ffecllonate  and  dutifal  girls  I  ever  knew. 
She  died  on  the   Tuesday  following. 

iterious  Providenoe 
U>  her  parents,  an 
ways  ready,  for  i 
such  an  hour  as  we  think  not,  the  Son  of  Mao 
cometb.  February  6th.— Thii 
had  the  unspeakable  pleasure 
broken  down  sinner  confess  his  faith  in  Jeius, 
and  ask  for  . 
same  hour  of  the  night  and  baptized  hita. 
After  this  the  mother  of  the  g 

Dressed  her  wish  to ober  J ,  _- 

in  the  way  of  the  Lord.    February  13;  this 
morning,  after  the  meeting,  two  made  theii 

confession, anddesired  to  bebaptized  :  oneof 
them  has  been  a  local  preacher  among  the 
Methodists,  and theotherisan  aged  vol  ~ 
We  immersed  them  in  the  river  Douglae. 
fore  a  large  number  of  witnesses.  Brother 
Parkinson,  who  is  a  valiant  soldier  for  Jesi 
Christ,  addressed  Ihemullltudeon  the  leading 
facts  of  the  gospel,  uid  the  blessing*  promised 
to  those  who  obey  the  truth.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  three  others  expressed  theii 
desire  to  obey  Jesus,  and  be  saved  by  bim. 
Webaptized  them  in  then  ver  the  same  he 
and  now  they  are  rejoicing  in  God  their 
viour.  May  they  be  preserved  faithful  u 
dtath,  that  they  may  receive  a  crown  of  1 
which  fadelh  not  away.  The  day  follow 
another  was  added  to  Christ  by  ba^itism.— 
Yours  in  Jesus,  T.  CooP. 

EuangtlM  Ji'uitit— Brother  John  Hine, 
treasurer  to  the  Evangelist  Fund,  desire 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ten  i&itlings  from 
sister  S.  K.  Alcester,  Warwickshire.  I 
mote  the  S)>read  of  the  gospel.  Also  leu 
pBundt  five  Mlliiigi  from   the  Church    I 


linghau 


objec 


[NoTB.— Brolher  Campbell  is  still  trying  to 
negociate  for  one  or  two  evangelists  to 
visit  this  country  during  the  ensolng 
summer.  Should  he  succeed,  which  we 
hope  and  pray  may  be  the  case, the  con- 
tributions of  all  the  brethren  will  be  re- 
quired.   We  therefore  recommend  to  them 


eome  proTiBion  fnr  Ihia  objecc  We  hopo 
the  law  case  in  Scotland  will  be  Bbortl; 
seUled.-rEo.] 


OBITUARIES. 

NollingAaia.—Jwo  breliren, 
theChurch  in  Nottiagham,  ha>«  fallen  asleep 

aged  SO,  and  tba  other  63  jears.  Tbut  Time 
i«  winging  ua  away  lo  our  eternal  bom^. 
Life  ia  hut  a  winttr'e  da;— a  jounie;  to  the 

Baltuffl, — Twonf  oor  poor  brethren,  mem- 
bers of  iheCburch  m  Biilwrll,  left  thrir  naCite 
shore,  Bia  LiTcrpool,  in  Novemher  last,  to 
seek  emplnymenC  in  Ibe  United  States.  One 
nf  them,  Henry  Holmea,  leaving  a  wife  and 
children  behind  ;  and  the  other,  Jaii.  Hajes, 
a  wife  only,  to  atnipgle  on  in  this  couutry, 
DnCil  their  husbanda  could  Bend  for  th'^m 
across  the  mifrhiy  deep.  A  letter  of  recnm- 
mendation  was  tii'^cD  to  each.  On  the  I3(h 
nltimo  a  letter  was  recei»«l  from  New  York, 
from  which  we  give  tbe  follawitig  extract : — 

Nbw  York,  Janiiart  29,  1818. 
Dor  Brother  Wallii_na  the  litb  insiaat.  Bmiher 

almt. without BrUher HafB*.  Fromttistiraldaraf 


OBo,  BroIl*r  HoJi j  .. .,__ 

hHteaed  np^  Bad  procuteda  lwh(,  hot  wother  tiajcs 
ccold not  KMak  ;  he  smiled, ahook  hit  bftad.arBaptd 
BroihvrHoluiMbj  the  hand,  and  shardy  after  Tdl 


w^Xmll'ifthi'J 


mi  bind  the  people  with  the  cordi  or  love  and  Itie 
¥ouT«  in  the  hope. 


Jforefffn. 
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fourth  Lord's  day,  btotber  Challen  laboring 
all  the  timq.  There  waj4  but  onu  addition 
duriuft  the  meeting,  wid  one  since.     The 

E'0«pects  for  more  are  very  good  indeed. 
rotherCh alien's  labors  were  highly  accept- 
able Co  the  brethren,  and  lo  the  cooimuniiy 
generally.  He  in  an  eloquent  man,  and 
miuhly  in  the  s<:riplures.  His  naliie  good- 
ne»a  and  deTOtion  lo  the  good  cause — the 
tone  of  Jjiely  which  runs  through  ''     ' 


We 

hopes  of  jet  aecing  joyful  season! 
service  of  our  God.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the 
two  v/ho  confeaeed  the  Lord  as  the  fruit  of 
tills  meeting,  are  persona  of  excellent  cha- 
racter, who  will  not  be  likely  to  disgrace  the 
holyname  they  have  publicly  acknowledged. 
The  brethren  at  Carthage  are  lery  anxious 
you  should  pay  them  a  visit.  Yours  in  truth 
and  love,  R  U.  Watkinb. 

SPConHe/lsBi/le.  O.,  October  H2,  18*7.— 
Since  I  last  addressed  you,  I  have  preached 

I  have  also  held  a  prntrartcd  meeting  at 
East  Branch  church,  and  enlisted  six  soldiers 
into  the  army  of  the  King— also  two  otliera, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  sick  li!>t, 
reported  tbemselTCS  convalescent  and  ready 
for  duty— making  an  increase  of  eight  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  King's  army.  At 
Beverley,  also,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  obtain- 
ing two  new  recruits.  Brother  Parkeraon 
preached  at  Mouiitsville.  The  Mefhodis; 
meeting-house  had  beeti  obtained  for  him ; 
but  when  he  came,  the  door  waa  locked,  and, 
"  Peter  hnd  the  key."  He  preached,  how- 
ever, in  another  house,  and  immersed  eight 
persons,  five  of  whom  were  Methodista— 
lock  kim  mit  again,  Melhodiil  brethren ! 
Several  of  those  I  immersed  at  Wolf  Creek 
and  East  Branch  were  from  the  Methodist 
church.  Brother  Devour,  elder  of  the  ohuroh 
at  Beverley,  preacher!  lately  on  Olive  Green, 
where  the  Preabyterians  and  Congregatron- 
atiata  have  been  ralljing  their  forces  during 
the  last  summer  with  considerable  aueeesa. 
After  laboring  there  a  while.  Brother  Dei 


gavei 


le  for. 


id  obeyed  the  gospel.  Tha>  tbl; 
a  glorious  display  of  the  triumph  of  truth, 
will  appear,  wnen  it  is  understood  that  Bro- 
ther llevour's  educational  advantages  are 
vfry  limited,  and  (hat  he  has  to  labor  hard 
at  the  anvil  to  support  a  large  family,  while 
the  op poai tig  preachers  were  men  of  learning. 
But  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  better  hammer 
and  a  hotter  fire  than  blacksmiths  commonly 
use,  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case:  he  has 

Crodaced  great  excitnaent  in  that  neigb- 
}urhood  "Great  ia  the  truth  above  all 
thtnga,aud  will  prevail." 

J.C.  &BHLET. 


THE  GOai'KI.— GOD  a  MORAL  POWKIt 


Dear  Brother — Will  you  permit 
me  tn  xnj  n  word  to  Brother  Green, 
on  Civil  Govemnient  ?  I  do  not 
intend  in  tliis  letter  to  discuss  the 
whole  <iuestJon  of  the  rightfulnees  of 
Civil  Government.  But  we  wish  to 
show  Brother  Green  that  we  are  not 
so  far  apart  aa  be  supposes. 

Brother  G.  saya ;  "  The  Lord  him- 
self gave  Israel  a  civil  code, 
is  true.  Has  he  done  less  for  his 
spiritual  Israel  ?  If  Civil  Govern- 
ment be  so  essential  and  good,  would 
our  heavenly  Father  withhold  it  from 
"them  that  walk  uprightly?"  Now 
I  think  that  the  government  of  Chrisi 
is  the  eivilest  I  have  any  knowledge 
of !  I  do  think  that  Christ  in  his 
law  and  kingdom  has  given  iis  all 
thini^  necessary  to  life  and  godliness. 
But  if  we  have  "all  things"  neces- 
sary in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  what 
business  have  we  with  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world  ?  Brother 
G.  admits  that  Christ  said  nothing 
against  human  governments,  and 
nothing  fnr  them.  "  If  he  did  not 
Turkuowledge  Cffisar's  right  to  com- 
mand, he  acknowledged  his  might, 
and  taught  his  disciples  to  do  the 
ame."  Very  well,  then.  Brother  G. 
let  us  follow  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  and  say  nothing 
foi',  nor  agtunst  these  institutions,  but 
just  let  them  alone.  Stand  aloof 
from  them,  and  say  like  the  Saviour, 
Who  made  me^a  ruler  and  a  .judge 
■er  you  ?"  And,  like  Paul,  "  What 
have  we  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are 
without  ?"  If  there  never  was  ahu- 
Pontifical  Government  since  the 
flood  that  was  not  founded  in  blc»od- 
shed,  is  there  not  a  little  danger  that 
Christians,  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
these  governments,  should  become 
partakers  in  their  blood-guiltiness  ? 
Can  a  Christian  vote,  swear  allegi- 
ance, vow  to  support  the  constitution, 
and  be  a  constituent  part  of  said  go- 


vernmeut,  and  not  be  involved  in  the 
guilt,  which  our  brother  admits  to  be 
the  very  foundation  of  all  these  insti- 
tutions ?  But  you  may  ask,  is  not 
Brother  W.  a  constituent  in  this  go- 
vernment ?  I  answer,  no  ;  \  am  a 
pilgiira  and  a  stronger,  as  all  my  fa- 
there  were.  I  have  no  continuing 
city  ;  but  I  seek  one  to  come.  My 
citizenship  is  in  heaven  !  May  the 
good  Lord  keep  us  all  unspotted  from 
the  world  !  R  U.  Watkins. 


THE  GOSPER  GOD'S  MOEAL 
I'OWEli. 

How  transcendent  and  sublime 
the  power  ol  speech,  to  convince,  to 
rouse  and  awe  the  soul.  A  Demos- 
thenes u  ttera  the  th  unders  of  eloquence, 
and  a  nation  rushes  to  the  defence  of 
liberty.  A  TuUy  speaks,  and  Senates 
hang  entraticed  upon  tlie  cbaimed 
words  that  glow  upon  his  lipa.  A 
Lutlier  utters  his  words  of  poorer, 
and  a  world  roused,  as  by  tlie  thun- 
der peal  of  heaven,  bursts  the  long 
riveted  chnins  of  despotism.  God 
speaks,  and  does  no  power  breathe 
in  his  words  ?  The  wwld  is 
tied  by  the  eloquence  of  Earth, 
cannot  it  be  moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  Heaven  ? 

The  apostle  of  Uie  Gentiles  settled 
this  question,  in  his  emphatic  and 
triumphant  declaration  to  the  BO' 
mans — "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  tliat 
belie veth."  The  go8|jel  itself — not 
any  thing  else — not  the  fist  of  His 
omnipotence — which  creates  and  an- 
nihilates worlds  is  the  power  of  the 
Highest,  fur  the  salvation  of  humanity. 

What  kind  of  power  is  that,  which 
is  thus  potent  for  human  salvation  ? 
There  are  but  two  kinds  of  power 
wielded  by  the  Omnipotent — His 
physical  and  resistless  might,  which 
creates  and  destroys — and  His  intel- 
lectual and  moral  pow^r,  which 
upon  and  influences  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  of  beings, 
made   in    His  image.     We  assume, 
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that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  of  the 
latter  kind. 

The  Gospel  is  a  Die9sap:e — glad 
tidings — a  communiciitJon  t'vuja  the 
Intelligence  of  the  Univcrao  to  the 
int«:l1tgcnce  of  earth.  In  the  nature 
of  the  ease,  it  can  carry  with  it  no 
other  power,  than  th.tt  which  aifccts 
mind — the  potency  of  arguments  and 
motives.  To  suppose  it  charged  with 
physical  and  resiatless  energy,  to 
transform  the  soul,  such  as  that  wliich 
originally  creat«d  it,  is  to  imagine 
something  inconceivable,  incredihie. 

To  assert,  that  the  Gospel,  fraught 

it  is  with  mighty  argument  and 
transcendent  motives,  ia  destitute  of 
power  to  convince  and  persuade  the 
mifld — to  affect  and  remodel  human 
character — is  to  deny  to  it  the  moral 
power,  which,  in  owr  familiar  experi- 
ence, we  know  is  continually  exerted 
by  tlie  words  of  a  mortal  upon  his 
fellows. 

How  admirably  is  the  Gospel 
ad^ted  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object — the  salvation  of  man — ^from 
ignorance,  from  unbelief^  and  from 
tiie  dominion  of  sin — the  exaltation 
aad  perfection  of  the  character  ! 

Aa  an  intellectual  agency,  it  en* 
lightens  ;  revealing  to  man  his  true 
rela^ons  to  the  Universe,  revealing 
to  him  Giod  and  himself — unfolding 
Heaven's  great  scheme  for  his  re- 
covery ;  dispelliag  the  black  cloud  of 
ignorance,  the  moral  death-p;JI  of 
his  spirit.  By  its  incontroverliblc 
&cts,  and  conclusive  arguments,  it 
conriaces  the  mind,  exorcising  the 
demoa  of  unbelief,  aileucing  the  last 
cavil  of  infidelity,  and  removing  tlie 
last  doubt  of  scepUcism. 

As  a  moral  agency,  it  renovates 
the  soul.  It  rouses  into  predominant 
acUon  its  highest  and  noblest  prin 
G^des.  It  speaks  to  the  conscience 
the  moral  sense  of  the  soul,  awakening 
it  to  juster  conceptions  of  the  right, 
and  to  a  lo^er  and  firmer  control 
overthe  wayward  spirit.  It  addresses 
the  reverence  of  the  soul,  that  prin- 
dple  of  man    which  venerates  tht 


good  and  great,  revealing  to  the 
adoring  gaze  of  his  fnith,  the  im- 
ilfttc  and  glorious  chnraclcp  of 
unseen  God  in  the  Miin  Ciii-ist 
Jesus.  It  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  soul,  by  the  toncliing  exhibition 
of  the  pliilanthrophy  of  God,  in  the 
dying  love  of  his  Son.  It  enkindles 
the  hope  of  man,  by  the  entrancing 
'  '  n  of  immortality  and  life  ctcnial, 
awakening  in  his  spirit  new  and  un- 
earthly aspirations,  for  the  true,  the 
pure,  and  the  eternal. 

Tlie  Gospel,  God's  power,  the 
concentrated  might  of  Ilisinlclligence 
and  love,  tlius  moving  upon  the  face 
of  the  great  deep  of  humanity,  evolves 
irom  its  moral  darkncts  mid  chaos, 
iQw  and  fair  creation  of  a  re- 
generated character  ! — Pro/.  Union. 


I'KOfANITT. — Profane 

.  groat  sin  ;  God  abliors  it,  and  ot^n 
punishes  it  in  this  life.  He  will  not 
hold  that  man  guilUcsn  who  takes  his 
awful  name  in  vain  ;  lie  is  jealous  of 
bis  honor,  and  ho  will  not  suffer  any 
creature  to  trample  upon  it  with  im- 
punity. It  is  a  useless  sin,  it  confirms 
no  man's  word  ;  he  who  seeks  to 
establish  bis  veracity  by  adding  pro- 
fane oaths  to  his  assertions,  gives 
loud-mouthed  evidence  that  his  decla- 
rations are  untrue. 

ViifTUE  Embodied. — Theeloquent 
Dr.  Blair,  concluding  a  public  dis- 
course, in  which  he  descanted  with  his 
usual  ability  on  the  amiableness  of  vir- 
tue— said,  if  thou  were  embodied,  all 
men  would  love  thee  I  His  colleague, 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  ascended  the  same 
pulpit  in  the  aflernoon  ot  the  same 
sabbath  ;  and,  addressing  the  con- 
gregation, said,  "  My  reverend  bro- 
ther observed  in  the  morning,  that  if 
virtue  were  embodied,  aU  men  would 
love  her.  Virtue  has  been  embodied, 
but  how  was  she  treated  ?  Did  all 
men  love  her  ?  No ;  she  was  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,  who,  after 
defaming,  insulting  and  scoui^ng  her, 
led  her  to  Cal  vary ,  w  here  they  crucified 
her  between  two  thieves." 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

The  Ohio  Rivkb  — Wu  b»e  callKUa  [»n 
fKM  KlatWs  H  tike  Obia  which  may  not  provfl  ai 
inlflTHtintf  to  Qiu-TflkdnA.  The  Ohio,  iBpLudlDKd 
llleghnir.  »hirb  nitrbtma-rita  u  (benmtri.a 

□Ati,  which  14  Bl>ciLit  efini- distant  froin  PitlibD'f; 

wide,  whip h  mtj  he  Hminwl  lu  lu  average  widU 
liA  uintiftl  range  here.  Itoid  low  to  hii(h  water  ' 

liKl.  )t  generallf  »HdH«  in  l<iw«4t  itiiitH  in  Ai 
ffDAi,  Sepuiuber.  and  (kbilier;  btd  ili  orntei 
riH>  ire  in  UhvuIwt.  March.  Mur.and  Jsoe.  y, 
H  long  diriUiKB  heliiw  l*ilt«hwKh.  il  ii  frvten  nti 
errtj  winlBr.  tor  m^eaX  week! :  ■!  (Hocinnati  it  i 
not  ihiuclwad  ortrnrr  than  mice  in  Hve^sari,  a 
an  a<mi)(e.  lis  enmnt.  when  at  mtan  hei|th 
UumpilM,  BiidirbeDhif;beraiid  niinn,  rourtnlii 

ODgabela,  Aile^bny.  Meanx.  Kanawha'.  Mnikii 

Kin.  Hocliiuii.  >(iutn.  Gnat  Sandf.  (heat  nnd  Liul 
ama.  Lickinff.  ICeitiL.^hr.  Wabath.  E^aU,  Gmi 
CamtKctHd.  and  I'anHwe.  wliich  jd'ain'a  ir  jiln 


ouailf,  beiDi  ibaut  i.lKnJ.ODIi  Iha.  ninn  than  Oie 
pioduction  of  ibat  cDunlry  at  Ihul  tiiue.    The  raw 

A  Nev  Rkperjhent.— a  mml  work  of  ncience 
girt*  Ihetollowingeipmmenl,  which  MttlM  ijniia. 
tioaa  o(  imparlHncc  tupliilojiof.hv.    "  Twohondred 

wflifrhiug  Avepnandc  |rtil  Iherein.    Durinir  ilie  Are 

or  pore  iraier;  the  willnHgreHandfl'iQrished.  and. 
to  prcTfliit  tlM  earth  beinfr  miud  with  Avdh  eanh. 

a  me'ul  nlale,  yerfomtej  with  a  Kreat  nnmber  of 
•mall  lii>Ii>i  luibiltla  for  the  free  aduiiHioD  of  air 


BOI  iaduded  ia  thii  weijtht  The  rarth  • 
remored  from  the  thwI,  agaiii  dried  iu  U 
and  annwanli  wnibcd  :  it  wu  diwiveied 

hundred  und  aiitv  poondi  of  woody  Sbre,  i 
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in  the  strange  aad  Kdmaa^tfaiikgfl 

All  da*  mr  Mepa 
mia  Iha  b«iitif^,  ttu  wild. 


he  gloomr.  the  te.riCe.    Ckryital  foimu 
ilKioit  in>iiible  in  their  acicne 
md  pure  Ir^iDflparcacr— high,  piliir^d  dome* 
Viihalauandai.wanaUrrelted  like  Iha  halla 
Ifurimtalinonanba— lirendark^ 


»  until  lu 


. . J.-,  rull 

'■■     ""k.?tb«  mlleirr™r"" 


L  freabdning  power, 

'  dreadinl  gloam.    sii  thoirand  yeafa 
— ~r.~vrtb.f  earth,  e^erhaman, foot-prints  marked 
Thit  oubtemiiean  lU^Heit.     Ce  .luriet 

ia  in  Ui»  reJm,  u>e  when  a'M°  ln"aia,"™' 

echoed  aomiding  Ihrongh  the«  conijora 

ail  ncfl  anch  a.i  brooded  o'er  tho  earth 
..den  Karth  WHS  ehaoa.    The  great  maatoden, 
lliedr.44led  irionKicr  of  the  oldeT  world. 

fieai  the  ohi  foreat-oahi  like  Ingile  reed*, 

lavB  met  abon  il  in  the  ahock 
1  ahont,  and  groan,  and  clarion  bl«At> 
.rai-  erhuea  of  the  thnnder  inin. 
the  whirlwmd  and  the  hurricane 

i»  red  and  eraahiug  tbundSr-lwll : 

EarthquaJiea  have  (rampiedo'eritin  their  wrath, 

Wlj'f IilanlU^'''Je'l"^nJJo'f>he«      ""  * 
er  cune  dihwn  to  'he  everlaating  dJapUu 
I  theae  Jark  aolitndea.  "     *^ 

Howortwegaie 

..Jd  unriMIiUiar.  but  pasa  coldly  by 
I  he  lovelier  and  the  njightier '.    Wonderful 
la  thi^lone  world  of  daTknesa  and  of  gloom. 
But  far  more  wonderful  yon  outn  woHd 
Lit  by  the  glorioni  ann.    Theae  arehee  iweU 
Isobliiue  in  lone  and  dim  iDnEni6cence. 
But  how  -Bblinw  God'a  blue  canopy 
Beleaguered  with  hia  bt 

Are^^ 

Itheii 

beanjft 


emair   Bern 


I  chantbere.  gleaming  oat 

llieHrofibyliilJBandclifli,  and  gulFa;  bat  fa. 
More  bean tiful  and  w.ld  the  Ihiogt  thai  greet 

Moating  on  high  like  iilan^  o'^the'bhnt  i 

'^f  far-off  Paradiiie:  the gergeouadoudi 
n  which  the  gloriea  of  tbe  earth  and  eky 
'eetandcoinmingla:  eartii'i uaDiuBb^ • 

1]  turuingnp  tbeir  gentle  eyea  to  heaveoi 

he  bird*,  with  bright  winga  glancing  in  the  na, 

The  green  old  foreett  tnrgiag  in  theg^: 
IlieeverlaMlngnionnt^na.oD  whoae  peaki 

■    ■ "      '^^    "^  ■'  '  ^  'ndeiin^N^ 
hU  wUd  wratl 
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CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

TBB  PKA.YEB  OS  THE  UESSIAH. 

Father,  the  hour  is  ccrae  ;  glorify 
thySoD,  that  thy  Son  dsomay  glorify 
(hee.  As  thou  hast  given  him  power 
over  all  men,  liiat  he  may  bestow 
eternal  life  oti  all  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  him.  Now  this  is  the  life 
eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesua  the  Mesaiali,  thy 
Apostle.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the 
earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now. 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  in  thy  own 
presence,  with  that  glory  which  I  en- 
joyed with  thee  before  the  world  was. 

I  have  made  known  thy  name  to 
the  men  whom  thou  hast  given  me 
out  of  the  world.  They  were  thine, 
and  thou  hast  given  them  to  me  j  and 
tibey  have  kept  thy  word.  Whatever 
thou  hast  given  tome,  they  now  know 
to  have  come  from  thee,  and  that  thou 
hast  imparted  to  me  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  imparted  to  them.  They 
have  received  it,  knowing  for  certainty 
that  I  came  forth  from  thee,  and  am 
conunissioned  by  thee.  It  is  for  them 
that  I  pray  :  I  pray  not  for  the  world, 


hut  for  those  whom  thou  hast  g^ven 
me,  because  they  are  thine  ;  and  all 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine, 
and  I  am  glorified  in  them.  I  con- 
tinue no  longer  in  the  world ;  but 
these  continue  in  the  worid,  and  I 
come  to  thee.  Holy  Fatheis  preserve 
them  in  thy  name,  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as 
we  are.  While  I  was  in  &e  world, 
I  kept  them  in  thy  name ;  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me  I  have  preserved. 
None  of  them  is  lost  except  the  son  of 
perdition,  as  the  scriptures  foretold. 
But  now  tliat  I  am  coming  to  thee,  I 
speak  these  things  in  the  world,  that 
their  joy  in  me  may  be  complete. 
have  delivered  thy  word  to  them,  and 
the  wotid  hates  them,  because  they 
are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am 
not  of  the  world,  I  do  not  pray  thee 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
to  preserve  them  from  evil.  Of  the 
world  they  are  not,  as  I  am  not  of 
the  world.  Consecrate  them  by  thy 
truth — thy  word  is  the  truth.  As 
thou  hast  made  me  thy  apostle  to 
world,  I  have  made  Uiem  my 
apostles  to  the  world.  And  I  con- 
secrate  myself  for  them,  that  they 


CnRISTlAM  UNION. 


Nor  do  I  pray  for  these  alone,  but 
for  those  who  shall  belieye  on  me 
through  their  teaching  ;  that  all  may 
be  one  :  that  aa  thou,  Father,  art  in 

i,  and  I  in  thee,  they  also  may  be 

e  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  that  thou 
gave  me  the  glory  which  I  have  given 
them  :  that  they  may  be  one  as  we 
are  one  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me, 
that  their  union  may  be  perfected, 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me,  and  that  thou 
tovest  them  as  thou  hast  loved 
Father,  I  would  that  where  I  shall 
be,  those  whom  thou  hast  given  may 
be  with  me  ;  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  be- 
cause thou  lovedst  me  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  world.  0  righteom 
Father,  though  the  world  knoweth 
not  thee,  I  know  thee  ;  and  these 
know  that  I  have  thy  commission, 
And  to  them  1  have  communicated, 
and  will  communicate  thy  name  ;  thai 
I  being  in  thcni,  they  may  share  In 
the  love  with  which  thou  lovest  me, 
— Pocket  Testament, 

Such  was  the  heavenly  and  com- 
prehensive prayer  of  Messiah,  poured 
from  his  omniscient  and  benevolent 
mind,  just  before  he  suffered  as  i 
crifice  for  sin.  Ilia  heart  was  fixed 
upon  the  reunion  of  a  lost  and  perish- 
ing world  with  himself  and  hia  Father. 
For  this  purpose  he  came  into  the 

arid,  suffered,  bled,  and  died.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  great 
matter  for  which  the  Saviour  peti- 
tioned was  the  conversion  of  iht 
world,  and  the  glorification  of  his 
people.     Hence  he  prayed — 

1st.  For  himself:  that  the  Father 
would  glorify  him — that  he  also 
might  glorify  the  Father.  This  wae 
accomplished  by  his  death,  burial, 
resurrection,  and  elevation  to  univer- 
sal supremacy  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father — his  pouring  out  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pent«cost — 
and  by  his  pardoning  three  thousand 


of  the  guilty  on  that  day : — thus  com- 
mencing the  work  for  which  he  had 
died  and  been  raised  agtun  irom  the 
dead. 

2nd.  Jesus  prayed  for  the  apostles 
— that  they  might  be  kept  (foro  the 
evil  of  the  worid,  and  consecrated 
to  execute  the  commission  with  which 
they  had  been  entrusted,  and  to  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  for  his  body's 
sake  the  church.    (Col.  i.  24.) 

3rd.  He  prayed  for  the  chnrch, 
comprising,  as  he  knew  it  would,  per- 
sons of  all  nations  and  ages.  He 
prayed  that  they  might  be  united  in 
one  body,  as  intimately  and  indisso- 
lubly  as  he  and  his  Father  were 
united — "  that  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  ii 
thee  ;  that  they  may  be  one  in  us." 

4th.  He  prayed  for  the  unconvert 
ed  : — that  by  discerning  the  union  o 
sinners  with  the  aposlJes,  and  the 
blisstiil  truthswhich  they  imparted — 
the  union  of  the  apostles  with  Christ 
— and  the  union  of  Christ  with  God 
and  an  immortal  state — tliey  might 
know,  they  might  believe,  that  God 
had  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
hia  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  This  was 
a  holy  evangelical  alliance  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — the  apostles, 
the  truth,  and  the  institutions  of 
Chrialianity  ;  a  system,  divine  i 
nature — eternal  in  its  duration — 
every  way  worthy  of  its  origin — and 
fully  adequate  to  the  salvation  and 
union  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  its  glorification  and  immortality 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
for  ever. 

Has  thta  heavenly  and  sublime 
prayer  ever  been  answered  in  its  fu" 
dc»gn  and  import  ?  Or  ia  it  now  i 
a  state  of  progressive  fulfilment 
These  are  important  inquiries,  an 
demand  serious  investigation.  The 
Saviour  accomplished  hia  work — the 
Apostles  fulfilled  their  mission — the 
Holy  Spirit  is  now  tiie  Advocate  : 
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"  all  tilings  necessary  for  life  and 
godliness  have  been  imported  to  us  " 
— yet  still  the  church  is  divided  and 
scHttered  into  fragments.  This  dis- 
union cftnuot  be  ascribed  to  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  Holy  Spirit,  or  Apostlt 
"  God  is  a  rock,  and  his  work  is  pe 
feet"  O  man,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Marred  the  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
glory  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Can 
tliis  heavenly  beauty  be  restored,  so 
that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
sliall  ag^n  shine  forth  in  her  primi- 
tive glory,  fiur  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners  ?  To  say  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, is  one  thing — and  to  say 
that  it  will  not  is  another.  To  be 
dogmatical  here  would  be  presump- 
tuous ;  we  shall,  therefore,  leave  the 
Rubject  for  future  consideration. 
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PRESENT  AGE. 


CONSIDER  BD    I 


THMR    RBLATION    TO 


DIVINB  TRUTH. 
NO.  I. 

There  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  periods  in  the  world's 
history,  when  the  principles  and  sys- 
Icma  which  have  formerly  been 
esteemed  fixed  and  certain,  are  rudely 
assailed — when  nations  question  the 
fitness  and  utility  of  the  institutions 
they  have  most  venerated  ;  a  sure 
sign  of  increased  knowledge  and  mo- 
ral expansion,  or  of  increased  de- 
pravity. These  periods  are  called 
revolu^ons.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
moral  and  political.  The  mora/ revo- 
lution, arising  from  an  increase  of 
spiritual  life  in  man,  is  uniformly 
peaceful  in  its  operations  and  effects. 
Its  principles  are  not  written  by  the 
sword  of  the  warrior  in  letters  of 
blood— its  path  is  not  traced  by  deso- 
lation and  misery — its  warriors  are 
not  summoned  to  battle  by  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet — and  the  voices  of  no 
widows  and  orphans  ascend  to  tiie 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  entreating 
him  to  pity  and  to  plead  their  cause ; 
but  its  principles  are  written  in  the 


spirit  of  man,  in  the  "red-leaved 
tablets  of  the  heart,"  by  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  the  word  of  divine  truth, 
which  stays  and  makes  alive.  Its 
warriors — the  noblest,  the  purest — 
are  summoned  by  the  voice  of  God  ; 
and  its  effects  may  be  traced  through 
ages,  by  man  approaching  nearer  to 
his  original  purity,  and  assuming  a 
greater  likeness  to  God  his  Father. 
In  this  class  may  be  placed  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  revo- 
lutions, whose  features  are  not  so 
lovely,  though  their  resolts  arc  uni- 
formly the  same.  ITiese  are  political 
revolutions,  produced  by  the  tyranny 
of  kings  and  rulers,  the  baleful  in- 
fluence of  priesterafl,  or  all  the  other 
evils  which  affect  anation,  and  which 
are  commonly  endured  until  the  cup 
of  oppression  is  full  to  overflowing — 
till  the  nation,  awaking  like  a  f^satt 
Irom  his  sleep,  rises  up  in  awful  ma- 
jesty, and  demands  that  its  liberties 
shall  be  restored,  its  rights  no  longer 
withheld,  and  that  oppression  shall 
cease. 

But,  in  common  with  everything 
contrMy  to  the  laws  of  God,  tyranny 
carries  with  it  the  germ  of  its  own 
punishment.  When  the  lust  of  power 
has  once  obtained  dominion  over  the 
heart  of  man,  it  will  never  depart, 
and  man  will  rettun  that  power  or 
die.  Thus  no  moral  standard  of  ap- 
peal being  accepted,  the  question  is 
decided  by  the  sword,  and  the  strife 
continues,  till  tyranny  and  oppression 
are  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the 
whirlwind. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if 
the  elements  of  evil  were  here  stifled ! 
but  since  the  contest  has  been  decided 
not  by  the  highest,  but  by  tbe  lowest 
qualities  of  our  nature — since  the  tri- 
umphant resignation  and  endurance 
of  the  martyr  have  given  plaee  to  tbe 
fierce  energies  and  stubborn  courage 
of  the  warrior,  the  passions  thus 
aroused,  having  acquired  strength  by 
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continuous  exercise,  will  not  Ue  down 
in  sleep  when  their  services  are  no 
longer  needed,  but  rule  despoticall; 
and  strive  emong  themselves  :  society 
becomes  a  chaos — law,  government, 
and  peace  depart,  and  evil  reigns  su- 
preme. But  when  no  human  arm  can 
save,  then  He  who  rides  on  the  wings 
of  the  whirlwind,  whose  love  to  man- 
kind has  ever  been  shown  in  the  hour 
of  need,  asserts  his  power — says  to 
the  sea  of  crime,  which  threatens  to 
sweep  away  every  landmark,  "  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be^tayed" 
— and,  guiding  all  things  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  loving-power,  makes  all 
things  work  together  for  good  ;  ex- 
tracting ftiom  tlie  crimes  and  follies  of 
humanity,  the  balm  which  will  not 
only  cure  the  plagues  of  the  moral 
4nd  political  universe,  but  assists 
mankind  in  attaining  a  more  spiritual 
life,  and  by  this  double  manifestation 
of  character,  declares  that  God  is 
power,  and  that  God  is  love. 

It  needs  hut  little  consideration  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  to  convince 
the  man  of  reflection,  that  we  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  portentous 
strug^e,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  it 

Fourteen  years  ago,  silence  reigned 
over  the  moral  and  political  heavens 
— great  changes  had  been  effected, 
social  progresa  had  received  consider- 
able impetus,  and  the  nation,  afi«r  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle,  was  dis- 
posed to  rest  from  its  labours,  and  re- 
cruit its  exhausted  energies  ;  but  the 
wish  was  vain  :  the  small  cloud, 
larger  than  a  maji's  hand,  arose 
the  verge  of  the  moral  horizon, 
creasing  in  size,  growing  darker  and 
more  lowering,  till  now  it  ia  bursting 
over  our  heads,  and  declares  to  us,  in 
tones  thrilling  aa  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel,  and  solemn  as  the  voici 
of  God,  that  ,tlie  time  is  come  for  thi 
most  glorious  and  fearful  struggle  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen — a  struj^' 
in  which  all  the  powers  of  evil  will 
be  engaged,  but  which  will  afford  an 


opportunity  for  all  the  disciples  of  the 
living  God  lo  present  the  Christian 
system  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
mankind.  In  our  own  country  we 
behold  almost  al)  the  old  systems  dis- 
solving, and  resolving  themselves  into 
combinations.  Methodism,  under 
combined  influence  of  wealth  and 
priestcraft,  has  lost  all  its  pristine 
energy,  and  is  no  longer  a  prt^ressive 
system  :  the  Baptists  are  now  awa- 
kening from  a  long  slumber,  and  ma- 
nifesting a  desire  to  return  to  more 
primitive  and  Christian  principles  ; 
and  the  State  Church  presents  the 
curious  spectacle  of  the  purest,  the 
most  learned,  and  energetic  of  its 
members,  not  only  declining  to  pro- 
gress wiUi  the  age,  but  retrograding 
principles  a  space  of  three  centu- 
!S,  thereby  throwing  away  their  in- 
fluence at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed  to  preserve  themselves  from 
overthrow.  The  evangelical  church- 
men, since  the  death  of  the  great  and 
lamented  Arnold,  with  a  few  bril- 
liant exceptions,  are  contemptible 
both  in  numbers  and  influence.  As- 
suredly in  this  dissolution  of  elements, 
Christians  have  an  opportunity  of 
constructing  a  temple  of  livingstones, 
in  honor  of  him  who  gave  himself  as 
an  atonement  for  sin. 

But  it  is  needfiil  to  regard  all  the 
developments  of  the  present  age.  To 
oppose  us  we  find  the  Arminian,  the 
Socinian,  the  Romanist,  the  Atheist, 
and  the  Socialist,  besides  the  Jesuit, 
who  is  once  more  adapting  himself  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  addition  to 
these  we  find  great  numbers  of  our 
youth  who  have  been  misled  by  the 
mystic  jargon  of  Goethe,  Emerson, 
and  others.  On  the  continent  cir- 
cumstances are  encouraging :  even 
in  France  genius  is  no  longer  atheis 
tical ;  and  to  oppose  Catholicism  we 
find  D'Aubign^,Vinet,  Quinet,  Miche- 
let,  and  many  other  eminent  men, 
who  are  well  qualified  to  uphold  the 
great  principles  of  Protestantism. 

Germany,  so  long  encircled  in  tiie 
I  dark  clouds  of  rationalism,  has  still 
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its  Booge,  its  Tholuck,  and  others 
well  worthy  of  the  Dation  thai  heard 
in  former  ages  the  teachings  of 
Lather. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  civi- 
lized Europe,  presenting  the  largest 
arena  for  the  conflict  of  giiUit  souls 
and  Christian  principles.  Yet,  at  the 
present  time,  in  England  there  are 
but  three  great  questions  agitated- 
the  rest  are  seen  but  indistinctly,  and 
at  times,  like  dark  and  sliadowy  forms. 
These  questions  are  Slavery,  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  Stale, 
and  State  Education.  It  is  of 
first  we  propose  to  treat.  The 
tish  nation  has  abolished  the  system, 
and  nobly  atoned  for  its  participation 
in  it ;  but  the  battle  has  stiU  to  be 
fought  in  other  lands. 

SLAVERY. 

Eew^nizing  slavery  as  an  existing 
system,  the  mind  naturally  revei 
its  origin,  and  on  inquiring,  when  did 
it  commence  ?  we  find  irom  the 
cred  and  historic  records,  that  it 
originated  ages  before  God  gave  any 
system  of  laws  to  the  world.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  say  that  God  o 
naled  it.  The  inquiry  then  is,  who 
iriginate  it  ? 

we  ask  pro&ne  history,  and  the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  we  shallhear 
a  response.  They  declare  to  us  that 
slavery  resulted  from  the  lust  of 
power  :  it  was  the  result  of  war,  and 
it  has  proved  a  worthy  offspring  of  so 
vile  a  parent.  Glancing  farther  down 
the  stream  of  time,  we  behold  a  whole 
nation  deprived  of  its  lil>erty,  not  by 
God,  but  by  a  cruel  king,  a  powerful 
priesthood,  and  a  haughty  military 
caste.  During  400  years  this  oppres- 
«on  continues,  till  all  tlieir  nobler 
feelings,  beingwell-nigh  extinguished, 
God  in  mercy  to  them,  and  in  vindi- 
cation of  one  of  his  own  attributes,  in- 
flicts awful  punishment  on  their  op- 
pressors, and  breaks  the  yoke  under 
which  they  had  groaned. 

A  nation  of  slaves,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  human  nature,  in  (he 


reaction  attending  emancipation,  will 
turn  its  liberty  into  lawless  license  ; 
it  therefore  requires  laws,  stem  and 
crushing,  but  adapted  to  its  present 
state  of  feeling  and  thought,  and  its 
future  elevation.  From  the  influence 
of  the  solemn  and  splendid  mysteries 
of  the  Egyptian  hiearchy,  into  which 
every  Israelite  was  doubtlessiniliated, 
wo  perceive  the  reason  for  the  awful 
miracles  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  in  the 
debasing  influence  of  the  idolatry  of 
Egypt  is  the  reason  for  God  disfjay- 
ing  himself  rather  as  an  inexorable 
judge,  than  as  a  kind  and  loving  fa- 
ther. In  like  manner,  for  a  nation 
just  redeemed  from  slavery,  we  find 
instituted  a  system  of  slavery  deprived 
of  its  most  odious  features,  reminding 
the  nation  to  whom  it  was  given  of 
Uieir  former  misery.  We  slill  pro,- 
ceed  to  examine  the  laws  of  this  in- 
stitution, classifying  them  for  more 
convenient  examination. 

First — the  laws  relating  to  man- 
slealing. 

1.  "  And  he  that  stealelh  a  man, 
and  selUth  him,  or  if  he  \KiJimnd  in 
his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  lo 
death." 

2.  "  If  a  man  be  found  steolwff 
any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  maketh  merchatidise  of 
him,  or  sellfth  him,  then  that  thief 
shall  die,  and  thou  shalt  put  evil  from 
among  you." 

Second — the  laws  whereby  man 
might  have  property  in  man,  and  the 
duration  of  that  right  of  property  : — 

"  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth 
by  thee  be  waien  poor,  and  be  sold 
unto  thee,  thou  sh^t  not  compel  him 
to  serve  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  an 
hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojourner,  be 
shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve 
thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  then 
shall  he  depart  from  thee,  both  he 
and  his  children  witti  him,  and  shall 
■n  unto  his  fiimily,  and  unto  the 
possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he  re- 
fer they  aremy  servants,  which  I 
brought  forth  outof  the  land  of  Egypt, 
they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen." 
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"Both  thy boDdmen,  and thjr bond- 
maids, which  thou  ehult  have,  shall 
be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round 
about^you  ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
bondmen  tuid  bondmaids  ;  moreover 
of  the  children  of  the  Btrnngers  that 
do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall 
ye  buy,  and  of  their  faimilies  that  are 
with  you,  which  they  begnt  in  your 
lands,  and  they  shall  be  your  poBsee- 
^on,  and  ye  shall  take  them  as  ant'n- 
Afirilance  /or  your  children  after ytm, 
to  inherit  them  for  a  possession  ;  they 
shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever." 

"  And  if  a  sojourner,  or  stranger 
wax  rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother 
tliat  dwelleth  by  him  wax  poor,  and 
seil  himself  URta  the  stranger  or  so- 
journer by  thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the 
stranger's  fumily,  after  that  he  is  sold 
he  may  be  redeemed  again,  one  of  his 
brethren  may  redeem  him,  &c.  ;  and 
if  be  be  not  redeemed  in  these  years, 
then  be  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of 
jubilee,  both  he  and  his  children  with 
liim," 

"  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up, 
and  be  smitten  that  he  die,  there 
sliall  no  blood  be  shed  for  him,  for  he 
should  make  full  restitution;  if  bo 
have  nothing,  then  shall  he  be  sold 
/or  the  Ihefl." 

"  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant, 
six  years  shall  he  serve,  and  in  the 
seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for  no- 
thing ;  if  he  came  in  by  himself,  he 
shall  go  out  by  himself ;  if  he  were 
married,  then  his  wife  shall  go  out 
with  him  ;  if  his  master  have  given 
liim  a  wife,  and  she  have  bom  him 
sons  or  daughters,  the  wife  and  her 
children  shall  be  her  master's,  and  he 
shall  go  out  by  himself ;  ^id  if  the 
servant  should  say,  I  love  my  master, 
my  wife,  and  my  children,  I  will  not 
go  out  free,  then  his  master  shall 
bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the 
door-post,  and  his  master  shall  bore 
his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he 
shall  serve  him  for  ever." 

(I  may  here  remark,  that  this  last 
mentioned  law  was  abrogated  when 
God,  at  a  later  period,  extended  the 


term  of  servitude  from  seven  years  to 
ibrty-nine  years.  If  any  one  affirrm 
that  it  was  not  abrogated,  then,  in  a 
syst«m  of  divine  legislation,  he  afB  raw 
there  is  the  following  absurdity, 
namely — Two  laws  in  operation  at 
once,  without  any  distinguishing 
clause  to  show  which  of  tlie  two  laws 
were  to  operate,  and  under  what 
circumstances  they  were  to  operate, 
an  anomaly  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted in  human  legislation,  much 
less  in  divine  legislation  !) 

"  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter 
to  be  a  maid  servant,  she  shall  not 
go  out  as  the  man  servants  do.  If 
she  please  not  her  master,  who  hath 
betrothed  her  to  himself,  then  shall 
he  let  her  be  redeemed.  To  sell  Aw 
unlo  a  stra'nge  naliim  he  shall  have 
no  power,  seeing  he  hath  dealt  deceit- 
fully with  her.  And  if  he  have 
betrothed  her  unto  his  son,  he  shall 
deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of 
daughters.  If  he  take  him  another 
wife,  her  food,  her  nument,  and  her 
duty  of  marriage,  shall  he  not  dimi- 
nish ;  and  if  he  do  not  these  three 
unto  her,  then  shall  she  go  out  free 
without  numey" 

And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sab- 
baths of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times 
seven  years  j  and  the  space  of  the 
seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto 
thee  forty  and  nine  years.  Then 
shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee  to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month.  In  the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet 
sound  throughout  all  the  land.  And 
ye  shall  hallow  the  fifUeth  year,  and 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  tie 
land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
It  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and 
ye  shall  return  every  man  into  his 
possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  into  his  family. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  hired  servants  and  bondmen  : — 
"  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant  or 
his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under 
his  hand,  he  shall  be  surely  pnnishedi 
notwithstanding  if  he  continue  for  a 
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day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished, 
for  he  is  his  money  (or  rather  pro- 
perty.) And  if  a  man  Bmite  the  eye 
of  hia  serrant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid, 
that  it  perish,  he  shall  let  him  go  &ee 
for  his  eye's  sake  ;  and  if  he  smite 
out  bis  man  servant's  tootli,  or  his 
m^d  servant's  tooth,  he  shall  let  him 
>  Iree  for  his  tooth's  sake." 
From  which  laws  we  draw  the 
following  conclusions,  which  camiot 
be  proved  lalse  : — 

1.  Every  man,  or  Israelite,  that 
stole  either  a  man  (or  foreigner),  or 
an  Israelite  ;  if  that  stolen  person 
wna  found  in  his  possession,  or  if  he 
was  found  making  merchandize  of 
that  stolen  person — was  put  to 
death. 

2.  No  Israelite  traded  in  slaves. 

3.  There  were  only  two  methods 
by  which  an  Israelite  could  acquire 
property  in  on  Israelite.  Firstly,  by 
a  man  voluntarily  selling  that  liberty 
for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  ;  se- 
condly, by  the  priest  selling  a  thief 
who  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine 
attending  his  crime. 

4.  TTiat  an  Israelite  could  only 
obt«un  property  in  a  foreigner  by 
buying  him  from  foreigners  i  these 
slaves  he  could  not  sell  again  ;  they 
and  their  descendants  were  to  be 
heirlooms  in  bia  family. 

5.  That  a  foreigner  dwelling  in 
Israel,  who  bought  an  Isnielite,  was 
obliged  to  let  him  be  redeemed  at 
any  time  by  his  brethren. 

6.  Thateveryman,exceptaforeign 
bondman,  was  relieved  from  bondage 
every  fiHietJi  year,  thus  keeping  alive 
in  the  heart  of  every  hired  servant 
the  knowledge  of  a  future  freedom, 
and  the  hope  of  living  to  attain  that 
freedom. 

7.  That  an  Israelite,  having  be- 
trothed his  miud  servant  lo  himself, 
and  afterwards  breaking  his  word, 
was  to  allow  her  to  be  redeemed  ; 
and  as  she  would  naturally  be  an 
olgect  of  aversion  to  him  (lor  men 
generally  end  by  hadng  those  they 
have  injured),  he  would  wish  to  sell 


her  ;  but  this  was  forbidden — she 
was  to  be  redeemed, 

8.  If  an  Israelite  had  betrothed 
his  maid  servant  to  his  son,  she  be- 
came to  that  IsraeUte  an  adopted 
daughter ;  and  if  her  husband  took 
another  wife,  and  (recollecting  the 
previous  humble  condition  of  his  first 
wife)  neglected  that  wife,  she  was  to 
depart  a  free  woman  unconditionally. 

9.  If  an  IsraeUte  beat  his  servant, 
and  he  died  under  the  infliction,  he 
was  to  he  pimished  (that  punishment 
to  he  regulated  ^  the  executive 
autliorities)  ;  but  it  tliat  slave  died 
in  a  day  or  two,  the  loss  of  hia  pro- 
perty was  esteemed  sufficient  puniah- 

10.  If  an  Israelite  deprived  a  man 
or  maid  servant  of  an  eye  or  tooth, 
they  were  free  unconditionally. 

1 1 .  An  Israelilish  bondman  or 
bondwoman  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  bondman  ;  he  was  not  to  be 
"ruled  with  rigour,"  but  was  to  be 
held  in  the  light  of  a  servant,  for  the 
following  touching  reasou  ; — Tlie 
Israelites  were  once  bondmen  in 
Egypt.  Having  been  bondmen,  they 
could  enter  into  fend  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  of  their  brethren  who 
were  bondmen. 

This  is  an  epitome  of  the  Jewish 
slave  system  ;  no  other  slave  system 
has  been,  or  u  like  it,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  all  unauthorized  by 
God  i  but  some  slaveholder  may  say, 
"  If  we  organize  our  system  like  the 
Jewish,  then  it  will  be  authorized  by 
God,"  Ah  1  no.  Hear  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  voice  of  Christ : — "And 
the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  veil 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst." 
Luke  xxiii.  45.  "  When  Jesus,  there- 
fore, had  received  the  vinegar,  he 
said  '  It  is  finished,'  and  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost." 
John  xix.  30. 

Yes  !  the  Jewish  law,  with  its 
magnificent  and  impressive  rites,  its 
stem  and  crushing  laws,  and  the 
terrible  sanctions  appended  to  thorn, 
as  well  as  its  system  of  sluvery,  was 
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abolished.  God  no  longer  authorized 
fllavery  ;  a  new  ayvtesa  of  religion 
-was  to  be  given  to  the  world,  which 
was  to  be  the  alginate  substitute  for 
all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  men. 

if  any  man  reads  the  testifflonies 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
he  will  not  Snd  Christ  acting  as  a 
political  or  social  legislator,  but  as 
the  founder  and  teacher  of  a  divine 
system  oi  laws,  working  by  pure  and 
lofty  motives ;  not  by  ghastly  fear, 
but  holy  love.  The  reader's  surprise 
may  be  excited  by  this  fact,  bef^use 
he  knows  tluU  th»  world  then  groaned 
under  four  gigantic  evils — Despotism, 
Inordinate  Taxation,  Polygamy,  and 
Slavery  ;  and  if  he  looks  into  the 
letters  of  the  A]H>stlc^,  he  will  there 
find  them  exhorting  the  Primitive 
Christians  to  endure  fill  these  existing 
jvils. 

To  those  groaning  under  tyranny, 
Peter,  the  missionary  of  the  !Lord, 
says,  "  Honour  the  King ;"  and  iigiiin, 
"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers,"  &o.  for  rulers  are  not 
a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil,  wilt  thou  not  bo  afraid  of  the 
power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and 
thou  shalt  have  praise  oi'  the  same. 
Wherefore  ye  need  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science' sake. 

With  regard  to  the  oppressive  taxes 
enacted,  he  says,  "  For  this  cause 
(viz.  for  conscience'  sake),  pay  ye 
tribute  also ;  for  tliey  are  God's 
ministers,  attending  continually  upon 
this  very  thing.  Iteuder,  therefore, 
to  all  their  dues — tribute  to  whom 
tribute  isdue,  custom  to  whom  custom, 
fear  to  whom  fear,  honour  to  whom 
honour." 

Christ  himself  paid  tribute,  and 
exhorted  otliers  to  do  it.  "  Bender 
unto  Cxsar  the  things  which  are 
Ctesar's,"  Ac. 

With  regard  to  polygamy,  a  vice 
BO  much  practised,  and  so  injurious 
in  its  consequences,  he  gives  no  dii-ect 
laws  ;  but  says,  "  If  a  nun  desire  tlic 
office  of  £  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good 


work.  A  bishop,  then,  must  be 
blameless  the  husband  of  oke  wif^ 
&C.  One  that  ruleth  well  his  own 
house,  httving  his  children  hi  sulgec- 
tion  with  all  gravity  ;  for  if  a  maa 
know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church 
of  Christ?" 

With  respect  to  slavery,  he  says : 
— *'  Exhort  servants  (or  slaves)  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters,  and  to 
please  them  well  in  all  things,  not 
answering  again,  not  purloining,  but 
showing  all  good  fidelity,  that  Ihcy 
may  adorn  lie  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things." 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
reasons  for  this  strange  proceedbg, 
and  shall  gather  lessons  for  ourselves 
by  so  doing.  Paul,  with  that  deep 
insight  iulo  human  nature  which 
always  characterized  him,  knew  that, 
in  the  in&ncj  of  the  Chiistian  systei 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  have  a 
sufficiently  arduous  work  in  combat- 
ing the  ignorance  and  passions  of 
mankind,  without  taking  into  account 
the  power  and  malice  of  the  Pagan 
priesthood — a  view  no  less  profound 
than  true,  and  which  the  succeedii^ 
events  verified  ;  for  the  priesthood, 
by  their  influence,  caused  the  Christ- 
ians to  endure  no  less  than  ten  san- 
guinary persecutions.  Can  any  one 
blame  Paul  for  so  doing  ?  If  he 
do,  he  has  small  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  Christianity.  Paul  knew 
that  Christianity  would  ultimately 
sweep  away  despotism  and  all  other 
evils,  and  tberefore  he  avoided  exert- 
ing any  needless  prejudice.  This 
idea  of  Paul's  has  been  verified,  for 
in  a  Protestant  country  despotism 
cannot  exist,  and  political  freedom 
exists  only  in  proportion  to  the 
Christian  knowledge  of  the  peopli 
We  now  see  why  Paul  stud  "  Honor 
the  King."  By  avoiding  any  reast- 
ance  to  constituted  authority,  he 
escaped  for  a  long  period  tho  watchful 
jealousy  of  the  royal  power,  otherwise 
he  and  the  rest  of  liis  brethren  would 
have  encoun  tered  an  additional  enemy, 
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who  would  have  opposed  tlic  Bysteni 
tlioy  advocated.  Those  couvcrsant 
with  the  state  policy  of  Borne  will 
never  cease  to  admire  Che  wiedoiu  of 
Paul,  as  contained  in  tlie  exliortation, 
"  Honor  the  King  ;''  but  will  any 
one  charge  Faui  with  authorizing 
despotism  ?  We  think  not.  There 
was  another  evil  afflicting  the  worid '. 
this  evil  was  polygamy.  Some  per- 
sons of  the  present  day  may  very 
likely  say,  "  Paul  ougliC  to  hare 
denounced  it."  They  would  do  well 
to  Strive  to  attain  a  similar  practical 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Paul 
knew  that  lust  and  cruelty  were  twin 
occupantsofthe  human  heart ;  there- 
fore, by  assailing  polygamy  in  a  direct 
manner,  he  would  cause  its  abettors 
to  aliut  their  ears  against  the  divine 
system  of  Christian  morals  which  he 
preached,  and  would  also  have  raised 
up  millions  of  sanguinary  and  ener- 
getic enemies.  But  he  acted  in  a 
difFerent  manner  ;  he  did  not  com- 
mand disciples  to  put  away  all  their 
wives  bbt  ONE.  No.  But  when  h& 
is  declaring  what  quoliJicatioiiB  are 
requisite  for  the  bishopric,  a  "  good 
work,"  and  an  office  of  high  honor, 
he  casts  a  slJgmaupon  polygamy,  by 
saying  that  ^'  a  bishop  must  bo  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  one  that  ruleth 
well  his  own  house,  having  hb  chil- 
dren in  subjection  with  all  gravity." 
Now,  the  history  of  every  age  showed 
Paul  that  8  plurality  of  wives  was 
tmtagonistic  to  that  state  of  personal 
holiness  requisite  for  the  man  who  is 
to  be  "  blameless  ;"  and  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  human  nature 
showed  him  that,  where  there  was  a 
plurality  of  wives,  household  peace 
could  uo  longer  exist.  Each  wife 
would  strive  that  she  and  her  ofF- 
spring  (if  she  had  any)  should  hold 
l^e  first  place  in  the  husband's  affec- 
tions. Jealousy  and  hatred  would 
animate  all,  and  the  children  ot  the 
Afferent  wives  would  regard  each 
other  with  distrust  and  hate.  The 
whole  of  Auatio  history  declares  this 
&ct ;  it  has  been  the  principid  cause 


of  the  dreadiul  bloodshed  so  common 
among  the  noble  and  regal  tamilies 
of  the  East  Such  being  tlie  case, 
was  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  r: 
over  such  a  divided  house  ;  and  as 
he  would  naturally  love  the  children 
of  tliat  wife  he  most  loved,  the  others, 
thinking  Uiemselves  injured,  woi 
not  regard  him  with  reverence,  a 
would  also  question  Aix  right  to 
obedience,  seeing  that  he  denied  t 
Ibem  the  parental  love  which  yti 
lAvir  right.  Hence  we  find  that 
polygamy,  in  process  of  time,  became 
discreditable,  as  eaatxwy  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  reason,  and  in 
Christian  communities  has  totally 
ceased.  We  still  think  that  Paul 
act«d  wisely  in  not  condemning  it  ii 

With  regard  to  slavery,  Paul  ^ted 
with  his  usual  wisdom  We  find 
that  he  preached  the  gospel  nearly 
forty  years.  If  he  had  preached  the 
freedom  of  slaves,  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  live  forty  days.  If  he  had 
attacked  the  rights  of  property,  as 
then  constituted,  (and  slaves  were 
then  regarded  as  the  most  remunera- 
tive branch  of  it)  he  would  have 
armed  the  vAole  teorld  against  him, 
and  tlie  system  he  preached :  he 
therefore  exhorted  Christian  slaves  to 
be  "  obedient  unto  their  own  masters, 
to  please  them  well  in  all  things,  n 
answering  again  :"  and  the  reason 
Paul  gives  is,  not  that  their  masters 
had  any  right  to  hold  tliem,  but  that 
they  might  "  adorn  the  doctrines  of 
God  our  Saviour  in  all  things."  Dis- 
obedience and  dishonesty  being  the 
chief  vices  of  slaves,  a  Christian 
slave,  who  was  exempt  from  these 
vices,  would  naturally  excite  the  c 
riosity  of  a  heathen  master,  who 
would  seek  for  the  cause  of  so  great 
a  cjiauge  of  conduct,  and  on  the  dis- 
covery of  IJiecause,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  disciple,  woulduilcn  be  induced 
to  adore  the  some  master. 

Ag»n,   a  Clu'istian  master,    who 
held  a  Christian  brothci'  in  hundagi-, 
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would  regard  him,  "  Not  now  ae  a 
slave,  but  above  a  slave,  as  a  brother 
belovfd"  and  would  very  likely  give 
tlmt  elave  his  freedom,  aa  a  token  of 
his  love.  This  is  the  tendency  it 
would  have  in  every  generous  mind  : 
indeed,  we  know  that  our  beloved 
brother,  Alexander  Campbell,  has 
actually  bought  slaves  from  slave- 
holders, at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  and  after  educating 
tbem,  and  fitting  them  for  civilized 
society,  has  given  them  their  freedom ! 

Clirislianity  gradually  destroyed 
slavery  in  Europe,  aa  it  haa  done  des- 
potism and  polygamy.  No  advocate 
of  slavery  can  now  say  with  truth, 
tliat  slavery  is  authorised  in  the  New 
Testament :  if  he  do  say  that  Paul 
authorised  it,  be  must  of  necessity 
say  that  Paul  authorised  despotism, 
and  also  polygamy,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  bishop  in  a  Christian  church,  and 
thereby  sanctions  three  institutions 
the  most  injurious  that  can  afflict 
mankind. 

No  institution  appointed  by  God 
ever  injured  t.ie  land  and  nation  to 
which  it  was  given.  For  instance, 
the  Jewish  system  of  slavery  did  not 
injure  the  land.  The  land  was  for  a 
very  long  period  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  in  the  universe. 

Let  us  hear  the  effects  of  slavery 
in  America,  as  described  by  our  bro- 
ther Alexander  Campbell,  and  no  one 
will  deny  his  competency  to  judge  of 
its  effects  ; — "  We  conclude  that  sla- 
very has  proved  no  juster  blessing  to 
tlie  far  south,  than  it  has  done  to 
Virginia.  It  has  exhausted  whatever 
of  natural  fertility  has  been  originally 
in  the  soil,  and  South  Carolina  seems 
to  have  once  had  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  fruitful  territory.  It  has 
superinduced  the  worst  system  of  ag- 
riculture which  one  could  easily  ima- 
gine, and  it  has  imposed  on  the  whole 
community  views,  feelings,  and  habits 
exceedingly  inimical  to  the  resusci- 
talion  of  the  soil,  and  the  agricultural 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the 


Again  he  says,  "I  am  conrinced 
that  more  than  half  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Curolinaa  and  Geoipa 
aro  an  age  behind  the  same  class  b 
the  west  and  north  of  our  national 
patrimony  ;  and  still  worae,  I  am  of 
opinion  diat  their  condition  can  neter 
be  impToet^d  ttndifr  Ike  institutions  of 
those  regions.  It  is  of  the  essence 
and  of  the  tendency  of  those  institu- 
tions to  concentrate  all  power,  wealth, 
learning,  and  respectability  into  tfae 
hands  of  an  elect  few,  peers  of  the 
realm,  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
'lords  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute.'" 

Such  being  the  testimony  of  a 
faithful  witness  with  regard  to  the 
slave  system  of  the  present  day,  it  b 
evident  that  it  is  not  an  institutioD  of 
God,  but  an  invention  of  man. 

J.  G.  L. 

[The  above  remarks  are  appro- 
priate and  to  the  point.  If  neither 
Paul,  noranyof  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
devoted  their  time  to  preaching  against 
despotism,  polygamy,  or  slavery- 
which,  from  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  from  the  preceding  article,  it 
is  clearly  proved  they  did  not — ought 
not  the  disciples  of  Christ,  in  all  ages, 
to  tread  in  the  same  steps  ?  Seeing, 
then,  that  a  system  of  love  and  mercy 
now  shedS'its  influence  on  the  world 
— a  system  which,  if  its  spirit  were 
properly  exhibited  in  principle,  speech 
and  practice,  would  speedily  and  for 
ever,  sweep  from  the  earth  the  rc- 
mfuning  reUcs  of  those  oppressive 
demoralizing  Bys terns — what  a  fearfol 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  profes- 
sors of  Christijuiity.  Let  Clirist  in 
his  divinity,  offices,  character,  spirit, 
and  institutions  be  preached  to  the 
people,  OS  in  primitive  apostolic  days, 
and  all  opposing  and  corrupt  princi- 
ples would  soon  be  obliterated  from 
the  world.  Such  a  course,  adc 
ecen  by  the  comparatively  few  who 
understand  the  truth,  would  be  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  and 
elevate  to  its  proper  position  the  origi- 
nal and  divine  plan  for  dispelling  ig- 
norance and  crime  from  among  the 
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children  of  men.  It  is  true  that  much 
gtK>d  may  arise  from  mere  human  in- 
stitutiona  ;  bnt  the  process  is  often 
tedious,  and  even  antagonistic  to  tliat 
which  is  divine.  The  plan  propound- 
ed by  tho  apostles  and  first  Christians, 
is  alone  wise  and  efficacious.  We, 
therefore,  commend  Brother  Camp- 
bell and  his  numerous  co-workers, 
for  the  adoption  of  this  plan  to  the  re- 
jection' oi  all  human  schemes,  how- 
ever popular  they  may  be.  The  wis- 
dom of  man  is  Ibolisbnees  with  Gk>d. 
How  lamentable  itis,  tliat  the  wisdom 
of  the  ever-blessed  God  should  be 
fbolishoess  with  man  !  One  must 
give  way  and  fall :  both  cannot  be 
right.  AVhich  shall  it  be?  Let 
truth  and  reason  decide  this,  and  every 
other  question.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  No.  2forournext, — J.W.J 
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OULTON  RETBEAT,  STAFFORtl,  Jnlj  13,  ISC 

My  deJlr  Cl4R1nda — ^Aa  the  peo- 
ple of  London  so  much  entrench  upon 
the  night,  and  oblige  all  who  visit 
them  to  sit  up  late,  and  consequently 
to  rise  late,  my  labors  in  tho  gospel 
in  the  city  frequently  extended  from 
7  to  10  o'dodt  in  the  evening.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  bad  influence 
on  my  health  of  such  irrational  cus- 
toms, and  as  I  could  find  no  one  at 
leisure  by  day  to  listen  to  me,  I  re- 
solved to  exercise  myself  in  travelling 
through  the  city  and  in  visiting  all 
the  public  institutions  and  places  of 
resort  to  which  I  could  find  access. 
And  that  I  might  form  just  and  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  the  glory  of 
England,  I  determined  to  visit 
palaces  and  towers,  her  temples  and 
altars,  her  houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, her  galleries  of  arts  andsciences, 
her  museums  and  gardens,  her  Uni' 
versities  and  Colleges,  and  every 
thing  else  regarded  as  worthy  of  ad- 
miration in  her  public  works  and 
mstitutions.  I  was,  indeed,  highly 
favored  by  our  Envoy  Extraordinary 


and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Mr. 
Bancroft,  and  by  many  friends  of 
influence  in  the  city  ;  so  that  I  may 
say,  every  thing  that  I  wished  to  see 
was  opened  to  me  in  the  city  and  the 
country.  I,  therefore,  travelled  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  London,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  iifly  miles 
around  it  in  my  vbits  to  the  objects 
which  I  desired  to  contemplate,  Tlie 
cabs  and  omnibuases  in  the  city,  and 
the  r^l-roads  around  it,  furnish  am- 
ple means  of  seeing  a  great  deal  in  a 
little  time. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  my  readei-^i,  I 
muHt,beforeentering  upon  any  details, 
say  a  few  words  about  London  itself. 

Of  London,  as  town,  or  city,  we 
can  say  but  little.  What  it  was  at 
its  foundation,  and  when  founded, 
would  be,  if  ascertiunable,  of  little 
importance  to  ua.  But  these  are  hid 
in  the  depths  of  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity, and  ere  consequently  enveloped 
in  mucU  mysteiy.  Commerce  for 
ages  had  been  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean !  but  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tury it  began  to  spread  itself  with 
more  vigor  to  the  islands  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  found  its  way  up  to  the 
river  Thames,  some  sixty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  London,  then  a  walled 
town  two  miles  in  extent,  em- 
bracing four  hundred  acres,  had  as- 
sumed so  much  commercial  and 
political  importance  as  to  secure  to 
itself  the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  com- 
merce of  tho  country.  But  being 
oflen  visited  by  plagues  and  fires,  it 
seemed  destined  to  retrograde  rather 
than  to  progress.  On  tho  nominal 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christi- 
anity, a  Bishop's  See  and  Saint  Paul's 
Church  were  here  founded  in  610. 
The  next  century,  the  city  was  four 
times  on  the  verge  of  ruin  by  con- 
flagrations. In  these  fires  many 
perished.  Alfred  seized  London  in 
884,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
municipal  government.  In  961  the 
pestilence  swept  off  a  multitude  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  a  fire  almost  completed  its 
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ruin.  William  I.  in  1066,  granted 
it  a  charter.  The  Tower  was  erected 
twelve  yeara  afterwards  to  intimidate 
and  subordinate  its  citizens.  The  fire 
of  1086  again  filled  it  with  desolation, 
and  converted  St.  Paul's  Church  into 
a  pile  of  ruins.  Thatched  roofs  and 
wooden  buildings  now  became  un- 
popular. In  the  rdgn  of  John  the 
Magna  Cuarta  was  ^gned.  Bricks 
were  invented  and  first  made  in  the 
days  of  Edward  IV.  and  about  the 
same  time  the  art  of  printing  was 
introduced  in  London  by  William 
Caxton,  a  citizen  and  mercer. 

Protestantism,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  gave  a  new  impeti 
London.  Lideed,  the  abolition  of 
monasteries  and  other  Roman  insti- 
tutions and  superstitions  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  this  and  other  cities.  But  va- 
rious foolish  and  unreasonable  go- 
vernmental restiictions  on  the 
enlargment  and  improvement  of 
London  still  retarded  its  growth  and 
comfort.  Plague  succeeded  plague, 
till  in  1665  and  1666,  in  thirteen 
months,  one  visitation  of  the  pestilence 
swept  off  about  100,000  persons. 

Immediately  after  the  plague,  on 
September  2,  1666,  a.  fire  broke  out 
and  consumed  f<mr-fiflhi  of  the  city. 
A  monument  in  Fish-street  still  re- 
cords this  calamity,  and  estimates  the 
loss  at  ten  millions  of  pounds,  or  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  This  awful 
visitation,  however,  made  way  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  city,  and  is 
now  contemplated  as  having  been  a 
public  blessing — though  none  to  the 
sufferers. 

Many  concurring  causes  at  that 
time  and  since  have  conspired  to 
make  London  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  Amongst  these  are  recorded 
a  junction  with  the  Himseatic  Con- 
federacy; a  formation  of  a  commercial 
agreement  with  the  Muscovite  mer- 
chants ;  the  formation  of  American 
settlements ;  an  East  Int^a  Company, 
and  a  company  to  trade  with  Turkey 
and  the  Levant. 
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The  religious  intolerance  and  per- 
secutions of  France,  by  which  15,000 
Protestants,  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.  were 
driven  to  London,  also  contributed  to 
build  up  London.  Latterly  the  rail- 
road improvements  through  the  whole 
kingdom  are  greatly  enlarging  Lon- 
don, so  that  it  has  grown  more  in  the 
laat  twenty  years  than  ever  before  in 
a  century.  It  now  contains  about 
12,000  streets,  lanes,  and  courts,  &c. 
Many  of  the  new  streets  are  streets 
of  palaces.  It  enumerates  more  than 
200,000  houses  and  public  edifices, 
and  occupies  eighteen  square  miles, 
within  a  circumference  of  about  thirty, 
and  has  a  population  of  lv>o  mUiiims! 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  ;  but  I  shall  &^t 
pay  my  compliments  Xo  the  Palaces 
ofEngland.  Of thesetheBuckingham 
Palace,  the  Palace  of  St.  James,  the 
Pala<«  of  Hampton  Court,  and  that 
of  Windsor,  are  the  most  distinguished 
and  famous.  The  royal  family,  oc- 
cupying the  Buckingham  Palace 
during  the  session  of  Parliament, 
forbids  its  being  opened  to  strangers 
or  visitants.  Its  exterior  appearance 
is  no  way  prepossessing.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  of 
England  present  a  much  more  mag- 
nificent outside.  It  is  an  old  building 
with  a  new  face.  It  most  inauspi- 
ciously  turns  it  back  to  the  public  ; 
and,  although  the  architect  has  done 
much  to  impart  to  its  street  or  back 
front  as  much  magnificence  as  pos- 
sible, it  nevertheless  looks  more  like 
a  fortress  than  a  palace.  Its  six-light 
upper  tier  of  windows,  under  aheavy 
stone  surmounting,  look  more  like 
portals  for  cannon  than  the  windows 
of  a  palace.  It  is  made  to  look  more 
majestically  and  pleasantly  towards 
the  park  and  royal  gardens.  Its 
parailelogramic  basement,  presenting 
towards  the  park  three  sides  of  a 
square,  embraces  on  the  left,  the  three 
statues  of  History,  Geography,  and 
Astronomy  ;  and  on  the  righ^  those 
of  Fainting,  Music,  and  Architecture. 
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The  pediment,  in  the  centre,  contains 
the  royal  arms,  surmounted  by  the 
statues  of  Neptune,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation.  The  grand  entrance 
from  the  park  ia  a  neat  arch  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  some  very  fine 
sculpture.  This  palace,  indeed,  is 
rather  a  private  residence  of  the  royal 
family,  as  there  is  no  room  in  it  either 
lai^e  or  magnificent  enough  for  hold- 
ing courts  and  royal  levees. 

St.  James'  Palace,  directly  facing 
St.  James'  Street,  erected  by  Henry 
Vm,  though  ita  outv/ard  appearance 
is  far  from  magnificent,  possesses 
many  spacious,  elegant,  and  indeed 
splendid  apartments.  Ever  since  the 
destruction  of  Whitehall,  in  1695, 
this  palncc  baa  been  the  city  residence 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  Its  inter- 
nal arrangements  are  univerSlilly 
admired  both  for  convenience  and 
fine  taste  ;  and,  I  learn,  are  generally 
conceded  to  be,  for  all  grand  state 
purposes — such  as  holding  courts, 
grand  drawing  rooms,  levees,  birth 
days,  fetes,  &c.  superior  to  every 
other  place  in  Europe.  While  pe- 
rambulating, for  the  sake  of  taking 
dimensions  of  the  grand  suite  of 
rooms,  forming,  indeed,  when  the 
occasion  requires,  one  most  magnifi- 
cent apartment,  where  stands  Her 
Majesty's  throne,  I  could  scarcely 
imagine  any  thing  wanting  to  make 
it  more  superbly  grand  or  bcautilul. 
From  the  throne,  which  though  but 
a  very  grandly  fashioned  arm-chair, 
is  really  a  golden  affair,  placed  under 
the  richest  and  most  brilliant  canopy, 
decorated  with  all  the  sparkling  splen- 
dors of  gems  of  every  hue,  as  well  as 
of  "  the  purest  ray  serene,"  to  the 
remotest  hearth — a  distance  of  some 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet — there  is 
every  display  of  fine  taste  in  the  col- 
lection of  ptuntings,  fire-place  orna- 
ments, splendid  carpets,  chairs,  &c. 
which  royal  magnificence  can  bestow. 
Yet,  while  musing  on  all  these  fa- 
ding splendors  of  the  British  throne, 
and  while  estimating  their  influence 
on  the  human  heart,  without  being 


converted  into  a  cynic  or  a  Diogenes, 
I  could  say — 

"  Monarchs,  I  envy  not  your  state  ; 
I  luok  wiih  piry  on  (lie  (treat, 

Aod  blepj  m;  humble  lot." 

The  most  celebrated  painting,  as 
now  admired  in  London,  the  Itm/al 
Family  Qrovp,  had  been  taken  down 
and  removed  for  the  season,  but  by 
special  favor  we  were  allowed  a  sight 
of  it  in  another  room.  It  certainly 
is  the  most  splendid  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  yet  seen.  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Queen,  with  their  five  children, 
as  natural  as  life,  and  in  the  most 
happily  conceived  positions,  present 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as,  to  the 
English  nation,  the  most  interesting 
group  ever  put  on  one  and  the  same 
canvass.  Ilaving  seen  in  marble, 
from  the  hands  of  the  best  sculptors, 
the  recently  erected  statues  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  other 
paintings  of  them,  and,  still  more 
interesdng,  their  living,  breathing, 
moving  persons,  I  can  pronounce 
this  painting  one  of  the  noblest  tro- 
phies of  the  painter's  art,  at  least  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  of  such  efforts. 

From  the  stale-rooma  of  the  Pa- 
lace of  St.  James  our  conductress  led 
us  into  the  chapel  in  the  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  royal  family,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  royal  visit- 
ants, with  a  few  other  elect  noblemen, 
and  sometimes  respectable  strangers, 
are  allowed  to  worship.  But,  like 
the  king's  chapel  at  Cambridge,  the 
most  magnificent  chapel  in  the  whole 
realm  of  England,  in  which  I  spent 
a  whole  hour  a  few  days  since,  it  is 
designed  for  only  a  few  persons — say 
not  more,  at  most,  than  one  hundred. 
I  could  not  from  its  whole  contour, 
arrangements,  and  display,  suppose 
it  to  be  a  place  for  gratefully  and 
devoutly  meditating  upon  Him  that 
was  bom  in  a  stable,  slept  in  a  man- 
ger, and  expired  on  a  cross.  The 
Queen,  however,  is  said  to  sympathize 
with  the  worship  performed  in  this 
magnificent  little  chapel,  and  some- 
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times  exhibils  feeling  wheo  prayed 
for. 

The  KenBirj»ton  Palace,  where 
Victoria  was  brought  up ;  where 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Queen 
Caroline,  aud  Georfro  II,  lived  ;  and 
die  ohl  Pitiace  of  Whitehall,  in  fi-ont 
f  whieh  Charles  I.  woa  beheaded, 
aving  no  pretensions  to  grandeur, 
id  notcommandourattention.  We 
only  glanced  from  the  Thamca  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  residence  of  his 
GrcKe  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
while  in  London.  Had  time  allowed, 
1  desired  to  visit  the  I^illards  tower 
there,  and  to  have  examined  the 
rings  in  the  walls  to  which  the  old 
IxiUards  were  tied  up  in  the  days  of 
some  less  ffTOcwua  Archbishop,  and 
whipped  for  the  good  of  their  souls, 
for  their  internal  illumination  ;  but 
I  coidd  not  make  it  convenient. 

I  desired  for  three  reasons  to  visit 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  thirteen  miles 
from  London,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames.  There  stands  the  most 
splendid  Hall  in  England,  the  moat 
magnificent  in  Europe  or  the  world. 
There  also  assembled  the  Conference 
n  the  reign  of  James,  which  elicited 
he  common  version  in  the  new 
Testament,  and  there  are  tlie  most 
beautifully  cultivated  and  oniamented 
grounds  in  the  kingdom. 

To  the  liberal  genius  of  Victoria  is 
England  indebted  for  having  opened  to 
nation  and  theworld  theHampton 
Court  Palace,  with  all  its  splendors, 
internal  and  external,  a  g^fl  of  royal 
benevolence,  worthy  of  the  age  and 
of  the  most  pi/litically  honored  and 
admired  woman  in  the  world.  While 
Henry  VHI.  with  a  rapacity  and 
sensual!^  peculiarly  charac (eristic  of 
his  age  and  of  his  reign,  snatched 
from  Wolsey,  its  founder,  its  courts 
and  gardens,  Victoria  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  with  a  gene- 
rous magnanimity,  throws  wide  open 
its  gates  and  treasures  to  the  humblest 
of  her  subjects,  that  they,  with  her, 
may  participate  in  all  the  luxuries 
which  Nature  and  Art  have,  in  the 


richest  profusion,  accumulated  here. 
I  should  have  been  pleased  to  spend 
many  days  here. 

The  Palace  consists  of  three  grand 
quadrangles.  Tlie  western  court  is 
167  by  162  feet,  divided  into  several 
suites  of  apartments,  now  occupied 
by  private  families.  The  centiid 
quadrangle  is  134  by  134.  called  the 
Cli)ck  Court,  bec^iuse  of  an  a.«trono- 
mical  clock  placed  over  the  gateway. 
The  third  quadrangle,  called  the 
Fountain  Court,  creeled  for  William 
III.  by  Christopher  Wren,  is  110  by 
117  feet ;  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  colonnade  ttf  the  Ionic  order, 
with  duplicate  columns.  On  the 
north  side,  over  the  windows,  are  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules,  by  1a- 
gueire  ;  and  in  the  area  is  a  beautilul 
fel  tTiau.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
Queen's  staircase,  and  on  the  west  a 
passage  leading  to  the  entrance  and 
to  the  grand  staircase. 

I  have  no  language  to  express  the 
thousand  charms  of  Nature  and  Art 
that  mingle  here.  Combinations  the 
most  beautiful,  grotesque,  magnifi- 
cent, that  genius  and  taste  the  most 
highly  cul^vated  could  bestow,  in  all 
the  forms  of  architectural  beauty  and 
grandeur,  in  all  the  displays  of  rural 
scenery,  garden  and  landscape  ar- 
rangement, cultivation,  and  ornament, 
are  here  to  be  seen.  Passing  through 
the  Lion's  Gate  to  the  gat«s  of  Hamp- 
ton bridge,  numerous  and  various 
beauties  present  themselves,  one  after 
another,  until  they  reach  their  climax 
as  you  make  your  exit  from  the  gar- 
dens. Here  it  may  be  said,  "  The 
trees  are  never  leafless — verdure  and 
beauty  are  omnipresent."  At  proper 
distances  the  stateliest  elms  spread 
their  umbrageous  boughs,  and  groves 
and  rows  d  flowering  chesnuts,  in 
the  deepest  verdure,  and  with  all 
their  honors  thick  upon  them,  rear 
their  majestic  forms,  and  throw  their 
shadows  over  the  most  beautiftil 
walks  and  terraces  that  imagination 
con  sketch  or  art  adorn.  The  yew 
tree,    the  laurel,  and  the  cedar   of 
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Lebanon,  with  all  the  flowering  ehrube 
of  everj  hue,  aeem  to  vie  witli  oacli 
other  in  attitude,  position,  aud  grace, 
in  adding  enchantment  to  the  ecene. 
Flora,  with  all  her  graces  and  love- 
liest charms,  meets  you  at  every  turn, 
gladdening  the  eye  with  her  gayest 
blossoms,  and  perfuming  the  air  with 
her  sweetest  and  moat  fragrant  incense. 
Fountains  and  basons  of  the  purest 
and  most  limpid  waters,  and  ponds 
sparkling  with  sbo^  of  golden  fish, 
invite  you  to  turn  aside  and  amuse 
yourself  with  the  freaks  and  pastimes 
of  the  finny  tribes  that  seem  to  wel- 
come your  approach,  and  to  partake 
in  all  t^e  beauties,  pleasures,  and 
amusements  of  the  place.  The  dis- 
tant waters  of  the  gently-moving 
Thames,  sparkling  ilux>ugblbe  trees — 
the  artificial  cascades,  with  their  lull- 
ing mu^c — and  every  where  the  httle 
groups  of  smiling  and  gleeful  boys  and 
girls  passing  and  repassing  from  thick 
arbors  of  bowers  of  roses,  or  gambol- 
ling in  the  deep  shade  of  a  clump  of 
evergreens  ;  while  a  band  of  music 
before  the  palace  is  pouring  its  richest 
and  gayest  melodies  upon  the  listen- 
ing groups  of  youth  and  age,  seem 
almost  too  much  of  beauty  and  plea- 
sure to  be  enjoyed  by  mortal  man  in 
a  worldof  somuch  sin  and  misery, 

HamplonCourt  Palace  covers  about 
eight  acres  of  groimd.  How  many 
acres  of  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens 
surround  it  I  have  not  heard  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  they  are  proportion- 
ally large  and  magnificent,  and  in 
good  keeping  with  the  amplitude  and 
graadeur  of  the  palace.  I  could  not, 
in  a  single  day,  more  than  note  down 
the  objects  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention and  adrairadon  in  these 
gardens.  I,  therefore,  shall  not 
attempt  it  Hampton  Court  gardens 
are  the  finest  displays  of  the  taste  of 
the  best  gardeners  in  Europe— of  the 
greatest  masters  of  horticulture  in  the 
world.  The  orange  trees,  olives,  myr- 
tles, and  aloes  of  the  private  garden, 
are  very  beautiful ;  some  are  said  to 
be  hundreds  of  years  old.    A  gardener 


pointed  out  to  me  an  orange  tree  more 
than  three  centuries  old — a  remnant 
of  Queen  Mary's  botanical  collections. 

Of  the  great  vine  we  have  made  a 
memorandum.  It  is  said  to  be  tlie 
largest  in  Europe  or  in  the  world.  It 
is  eighty-nine  years  old.  The  glans- 
house built  for  it  contaiusSSOO  square 
feet,  but  tlie  house  is  much  loo  small. 
Its  weight  of  grapes,  in  a  fruitful 
year,  almost  drags  it  down.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  clusters,  one 
pound  each,  are  solemnly  reported  to 
have  been  gathered  from  it  in  one 
season.  It  is  of  the  black  Hamburgh 
species.  Its  stem  is  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  its  length  is  trimmed 
down  to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
I  walked  under  it,  and  carefully  sur- 
veyed its  vast  dimensions,  with  its 
thousands  of  growing  dusters.  Its 
fruit  is  carefully  gathered  and  pre- 
served for  the  Queen's  dessert, 

"The  migh^  maze,  but  not  with- 
out a  plan,"  to  which  Pope  alludes, 
is  stiU  extant  here.  We  wandered 
through  it  for  half  an  hour.  It  was 
at  Hampton  Court  he  wrote  his 
"Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  not  very 
far  from  it  was  his  residence.  This 
labyrinth,  though  occupying  but  half 
an  acre,  has  walks  to  its  central  tree 
of  half  8  mile,  and  few  there  be  that 
weary  not  themselves  in  walking  to 
and  fro  before  they  find  its  plan,  and 
place  themselves  on  its  chair  of  ease. 

But  we  must  leave  these  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens  and  walk  through 
the  palace  itself,  though  certainly  I 
derived  much  more  pleasure  from 
these  paradisaic  scenes  of  Nature  and 
of  Art,  in  all  their  manifold  and  in- 
describable beauties,  than  in  the 
spacious  halls  and  elegant  chambers 
of  this  magnificent  abode  of  royal 
majesty  and  grandeur.  Of  these  we 
shall,  however,  say  but  little. 

"  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Hall,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  though  not  com- 
menced until  five  years  after  he  had 
bartered  Hampton  Court  for  the 
Eichmond  Manor,  is  worthy  of  all 
admiration.     He  only  held  Hampton 
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Court  till  June,  1525,  when  he  eur* 
rendered  it  to  the  crown.  It  wac, 
however,  planned  by  Wobey,  as  was 
also  Christ's  Church  at  Oxford,  as 
tradition  goes.  They  are  of  the  same 
order  of  archjtectund  grandeur  OJid 
magnificence.  The  hall  is  106  feet 
long,  40  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high. 
But  ils  intrinsic  beauties,  its  grand 
proportions,  its  high  pitched  roof,  and 
carved  pendants  covered  with  gold, 
its  magnificent  tapestries,  and  brilliant 
blaze  of  light,  as  you  enter  under  the 
minstrel  gallery,  in  their  sublime 
effect,  overpower  the  mind  and,  ex- 
tort an  expression  of  admiration  from 
almost  every  one  on  his  first  entering  it. 

Were  it  at  all  interesting  to  speak 
of  its  twelve  grand  windows,  with 
all  their  painted  records  and  harness- 

■,  we  might  relate  from  them  the 
pedigree  of  the  six  wives  of  Henry 
VIII.  as  they  are  set  forth  on  alter- 
nate windows  with  all  the  amplitude 
of  detail — we  might  also  decipher 
the  heraldic  badges  of  this  first  of 
Protestant  Kings,  beginning  with  the 
Lum,  and  ending  with  the  WAile 
Qrey-haund  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster— with  the  French  "  Diva  et 

n  Droit,"  and  the  Latin  "  Dne. 
Sfilvum  Fac  Sz-ff."  (God  save  the 
King  :)  but  we  have  no  patience  for 
such  minutite.     Nor  have  we  leisure 

[lotc  the  ten  pieces  of  Abraham's 
life,  which  are  most  fantastically,  (I 

1  almost  swd,  most  profanely) 
interlarded  amongst  the  wives  of 
Henry  VHI.  inscribed  upon  the  walls 
of  this  royal  hall.  The  only  one  of 
the  ten  which  would  seem  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  man,  is  that  of 
"  Sarah  taken  by  the  Egyptians  ;" 
hut  of  these  matters  I  shall  take  no 
farther  no^ce,  save  that  these  ten 
pieces  begin  with  "  Abraham's  call " 
and  end  with  "  Melchisedeck  ofiering 
him  bread  and  wine." 

One  cannot  but  think,  amidst  all 
these  scenes  of  grandeur,  of  Wolsey's 
iiatastrophe.  Offending  Ann  Eoleyn, 
be  is  stripped  of  all  his  honors  ;  yet 
he  anticipates  the  king,  and  dies  before 


the  king's  scaffold  was  ready  for  him. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  of  tliat  same 
Ann  Boleyn  leaving  this  same  palace 
to  be  beheaded,  and  of  Jane  Seymour 
coming  here  to  die  neglected  afW 
she  gave  birth  to  Edward  VI.  Nor 
con  we  but  think  of  the  gloomy  honey- 
moon of  Philip  and  Mary,  spent  in 
this  palace. 

The  scenes  of  James  I.  "  by  grace- 
of-God-king,"and  his  conference  with 
the  Bisht^  and  Puritan  leaders  on 
the  subject  of  a  translation,  also  crowd 
into  our  associations  with  Hampton 
Court.  When  the  Puritans  asked 
leave  to  hold  "  their  meetings  for 
prophecying,"  the  king  graciously  re- 
pUed,  "  Ah  !  it  is  that  you  would  be 
at.  If  you  aim  at  a  Scotch  presbytery, 
let  me  tell  you  it  agrees  as  well  with 
monarehyasGiodandtheDevil.  Then 
shall  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and 
Dick  meet,  and  censure  me  and  my 
council  ;  therefore,  I  reiterate  my 
former  speech — Le  Jttn  S^avisera — 
no  biahnp,  nn  iiTtg,"  And,  standing 
before  this  splendid  palace,  we  cannot 
but  tldnk  of  Charles  I.  escaping  hence 
only  to  be  confined  in  Carisbrook 
castle  ;  and  of  Oliver  CromweU  com- 
ing in  pomp  to  reside  in  it,  and  of  his 
saving  it  from  public  sale  by  Farlia- 

It  would  be  of  tittle  interest  to  my 
readers  to  speak  in  detail  of  its  chapel 
and  its  paintings,  of  the  king's  st^r- 
case,  of  the  guard-chamber,  the  first 
presence-chamber,  the  second  pre- 
sence-chamber, the  audience  chamber, 
the  king's  drawing-room.  King  Wil- 
liam Ul's  bed-room,  the  king's  dress- 
ing-room, the  king's  writing-room  ; 
nor,  leaving  the  south-side  and  pass- 
ing over  into  the  east-side,  to  speak 
of  the  queen's  gallery,  bed-room, 
drawing-room,  audience  chamber,  the 
public  dining-room,the  private  dining- 
1,  dressing-room,  &c.  ;  nor,  pass- 
ing into  the  west  side  of  Fountain 
Court,  to  speak  of  the  cartoon  gallery, 
the  ante-room,  the  portrait  gallery, 
the  Queen's  guard  chamber,  and  the 
Queen's  presence  chamber.   It  would 


be  more  gratifTing  to  apeak  of  the 
thousand  and  twenty-seven  portraits 
of  kingft  and  princes,  and  great  men 
ofailidasses;  witht^eaplcndidgroups 
and  viewf,  domestic  and  foreign,  with 
which  its  gfilleries  and  state  roomi 
liHed.  Tbese  are  the  real  luxoriea  of 
this  palace.  The  best  efforts  of  i 
than  250  of  the  most  distinguished 
ptunters,  besides  the  Cartoons  of 
fiaifaelle,  ore  hung  round  the  wails 
of  this  ancient  residence  of  kings. 
They  are  mostly  in  good  preservation. 
The  cartoons  were  prepared  as  designs 
for  the  arras  weaver,  and  furnish  the 
richest  feasts  to  the  real  amateurs  of 
this  fine  art.  No  one,  of  any  taste, 
in  less  thtm  a  month,  could  satisfy 
himself  with  the  pictures  in  this  place. 

£[ere  are  "all  Uie  renowned  Admi- 
nds.  Statesmen,  Philosophers,  Ora- 
tors, Grenerala,  Kings,  and  Queens,  of 
three  centuries,  wiUi  the  most  distin- 
guished Ladies  of  different  Courts — 
models  of  female  beauty,  according  lo 
the  standard  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  Here  are  also  Apostles, 
Prophets,  Evangelists,  Popes,  Bisht^s 
— Bible  characters,  scenes,  groups, 
events.  Here  also  are  fancy  sketches, 
with  many  of  the  saints  of  both  Eng- 
lish  and  Roman  superstition.  The 
PMjtheon  and  St  Peter's,  as  well  as 
the  Church  of  England,  hare  also 
contributed  to  ornament  these  rooms. 
The  landscapes  introduced  are  of  the 
richest  character.  Sea  pieces,  fleets, 
battles,  naval  engagements,  views  of 
rivers,  mountains,  cities,  country  seals, 
&c.  furnish  matter  of  reflection  for 
every  mind  that  visits  Hampton 
Court,  and  keeps  up  a  communion 
between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  now  when  ail  is  s£ud  that  a 
hasty  sketch  and  a  few  pages  can 
afford,  no  adequate  conception  either 
of  the  palace,  or  the  gardCDS,  or  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  parks,  extend- 
ing far  and  wide,  can  be  given.  It 
is,  indeed,  worthy  of  a  great  Queen 
and  a  great  nation,  to  open  all  tbese 
grounds  and  treasures  to  the  public, 
and  to  ret^  such  suites  of  stewards 
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and  servants  as  will  keep  the  entire 
premises  always  in  the  best  poesible 
style. 

Not  a  &rtliing  is  allowed  to  be 
paid  to  any  servant  by  any  visitor, 
for  any  attendance  which  may  be 
given  him,  in  showing  him  the  i^ace 
or  the  surrounding  premises.  All  is 
as  free  as  the  public  highways,  and 
a  little  freer  than  some  of  them. 

Visitors  are  arriving  every  morning 
by  hundreds.  Theyaretaken  through 
the  palace  in  groups,  or  companies, 
from  ten  to,  fifty  at  a  time,  as  may 
happen.  Their  guides  give  general 
information  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  rooms  and 
furniture,  and  are  generally  as  polite 
and  commnnicative  as  though  they 
were  to  be  paid  for  their  services  by 
the  visitors.  Z>ast  year  the  number 
of  visitors  is  reported  as  amounting 
to  170,889.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
good  manners  of  all  present  during 
my  visit,  especially  in  the  care  that 
all  took  to  injure  nothing  by  a  single 
touch  of  the  finger,  or  by  placing 
a  foot  on  forbidden  ground.  The 
only  printed  inhibitions  which  I  saw 
were  very  happily  expressed  on  boards 
placed  at  proper  points,  saying, 
"  Whatever  is  kept  for  public  use, 
entertainment^  and  pleasure,  it  is  the 
duty  of  that  public  to  preserve  in- 
violate ;"  or  in  words  to  this  effect. 
'Mie  keeper  of  the  private  gardens. 
amounting  to  some  three  acres  or 
more,  and  the  keeper  of  the  "maze," 
without  whom  neither  can  be  enjoy- 
ed, are  allowed  to  receive  an  optional 
fee  from  those  who  call  for  their  at- 
tendance. I  have  only  to  regret,  in 
the  arongements  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  that  it  is  kept  open  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  that,  consequently,  a 
greater  number  attend  on  that  day 
than  on  any  other.  Indeed,  except- 
ing Mondays,  more  attend  on  Sun- 
days than  on  any  other  four  days  of 
the  week. 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  the  long 
details  I  have  given  of  this  most  inte- 
resting of  English  palaces.     It  will 
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serve  as  a  standard  of  reference  and 
comparison  in  relation  to  others,  and 
render  particular detaib  hereafterun- 
necessary.  It  b  due  to  the  memory 
of  Charles  I.  to  say,  that  his  collec- 
tions and  additions  t«  the  ptundngs 
and  pictures  of  Hampton  Court  are 
of  the  finest  taste.  His  coUections 
were  the  richest  in  Europe.  He  was, 
indeed,  aa  amateur  of  the  first  order, 
and  greatly  enriched  England  and 
Europe  by  patronizing  the  fine  arts. 
The  first  coUectiona  of  Europe  are 
still  adorned  with  the  fruits  of  his 
taste  and  hia  liberality.  I  saw,  the 
other  day,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  in  the  Louvre,  some.of  the  spoUs 
of  his  liberality,  and  wherever  they 
appear,  they  do  honour  to  his  genii 

Broker  Henshall  and  myself  spent 
a  day  at  Windsor  Palace.  It  is  2 1 
milea  from  London,  but  we  arrived 
there  in  about  an  hour  by  the  railroad 
and  omnibusses.  This  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  most  splendid  of  the 
palaces  of  English  sovereigns.  It  is, 
indeed,  among  castellated  palaces, 
noble  structure,  and  one  of  the  most 
roa^ificent  in  the  world.  Its  t^twers 
and  castle  occupy  some  32  m 
was  originally  built  by  William  I. 
but  greatly  enlai^d  by  si 
sovereigns  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth,  whose  latter  days  wort 
spent  here.  It  stands  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence,  and  surveys  i 
very  extensive  horizon.  The  w^i- 
tecture  is  truly  grand  and  munificent. 
We  made  the  tour  of  the  eleven  grand 
state  rooms  in  the  palace,  which,  in- 
deed, are  all  that  are  now  shown  to 
the  public,  as  the  Queen's  rooms,  oc- 
cupied by  Her  Majesty  a  portion  of 
the  year,  are  not  shown.  Of  those 
we  saw  we  shall  only  notice  "  the 
hall  of  Saint  George,"  which  is  200 
feet  long,  34  wide,  and  32  high.  Its 
ceiling  is  Gothic — a  flat  GK>thic  arch 
with  ribs  or  mouldings  springingfrora 
corbels  on  the  waUs.  The  entire 
ceiUug  is  divided  into  thirteen  bays, 
and  each  of  these   into  twenty-four 


smaller  ones,  contuning  each  two 
shields,  emblazoned  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  all  the  Knighta  of  the 
Garter,  from  the  institution  of  the 
order  down  to  the  present  time — a 
period  of  500  years.  Portraits  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  from 
James  I.  to  George  IV.  are  placed 
full-length,  on  the  panels  round  this 
room.  Every  thing  here,  even  the 
steps  to  the  Hug's  throne  on  the  east 
end  of  theroom,  isof  oak.  The  carpet 
oak  pattern,  in  panels  with  a 
cross  in  the  centre.  Three  hundred 
persons  could  dine  with  comfort  at 
the  table  now  standing  in  this  hall. 

There  are  two  royal  parks  around 
this  palace — one  containing  500  acres, 
extending  four  miles  in  length  down 
to  the  Thames.  There  are  many  .no- 
ble and  interesting  trees  in  it ;  amongst 
these  yet  survives  the  Heme's  Oak, 
mentioned  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor."  The  great  park  cont^ns 
1800  acres,  and  is  stocked  with  thou- 
sands of  deer.  In  this  is  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  trees,  called  "  The  Long 
Walk,"  extending  three  miles  down 
to  Snow  Hill.  There  are  also  lakes 
or  fish-ponds  in  il,  of  which  I  cannot 
speak  particularly.  If  Windsor  be 
the  most  august  and  imposing  of  Eng- 
lish palaces,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  Hampton  Court  is  the  most 
beautiful. 

Having  noticed  Buckingham,  SL 
James's,  Hampton,  and  Windsor  Pa- 
laces, with  Kensington  and  White- 
hall, I  need  not  add  to  these  the 
Marlborough  House,  the  Somerset 
House,  or  the  Palace  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  at  which  the  Queen  spends 
some  x>art  of  the  summer.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  beautiful  summer  residence. 
But  I  may  be  asked,  why  dwell  so 
long  on  these  ?  why  expatiate  on  such 
displays  of  worldly  grandeur  and  of 
worldly  gloiy  ?  I  have  what  I  pre- 
sume to  call  good  and  relevant  rea- 
sons. I  desired  to  see  the  glory  of 
England,  and  to  give  a  glimpse  of  it 
to  my  readers,  asatoxtforourreflec- 
tions.     All  that  the  world  can  bestow 


on  man  is  abown  in  these  displaTS  of 
regal  magailicence.  And  who  can 
find,  or  who  hna  found  in  these  pa- 
gesints  any  more  than  king  Solomon 
found  and  displayed  almost  three 
thonaand  years  ago  ? — "  Vanity  of 
vanities  I  all  is  vanity  1" 

The  youthful  face  of  England'a 
Queen  is  us  care-worn  as  that  of  any 
mother  in  America  who  can  eiiow 
such  tive  lusty  children  as  those  of 
her  Majesty.  Palaces,  and  gardens, 
and  parks,  and  promenades,  and  all 
tbepeculiar  treasures  of  kings,  cannot 
soothe  a  troubled  conscience,  relieve 
an  aching  heart,  or  sweeten  the  bitter 
cup  of  anguish  which  all  must  taste, 
soon  or  late,  in  life's  weary  pilgrimage. 
But  bow  do  these  artificial  and  fading 
glojies  delude  their  possessors  !  The 
Queen  of  England  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  know  herself.  She  is 
surrounded  with  flaiterers  and  wor- 
shippers, in  whose  incense  she  lives, 
and  moves,  and  tliinks,  and  acts.  If 
it  was  said  by  the  Great  Teacher, 
"  How  hardly  shiUl  they  that  have 
riches  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
may  we  not  rationally  infer  that  it 
will  be  much  more  difficutt  for  Kings, 
and  Queens,  and  Lordbishops,  to  enter 
into  heaven  ?  As  the  Queen  of  proud 
England  and  the  Head  of  her  Church, 
how  cfm  she  feel  as  a  Chrislian  ! 
How  can  she  humble  herself  and 
become  as  a  little  child !  True, 
iudccd,  there  is  many  a  Duchess, 
and  Mai'chiouess,  and  Lady  in  Eng- 
land, still  more  elated,  glorified,  and 
worshipped,  as  she  imuyiaes,  in  her 
own  circle.  And  many  a  gay  com- 
moner of  the  untitled  women  in 
England  and  America,  in  the  midst 
of  her  worshippers,  is  altogether 
intoxicated,  and  beyond  the  point  of 
sober  reflection.  Still,  with  iCA  these 
admissions,  there  is  no  lady  in  Eng- 
land so  much  in  danger  from  simple 
position,  as  the  very  clever,  prudent, 
and  popular  Queen  Victoria  ! 

But  I  have  another  view  of  this 
subject  to  present.  I  also  make  my- 
self acquiunted  with  the   poor  and 


wretched,  who  have  not  a  bouse,  nc 
a  home,  nor  a  place  to  lay  their  head: 
I  find  industrious  working  mCT 
sometimes  Christian  men,  heads  of 
families,  with  four  or  sis  children, 
working  from  twelve  to  titieen  hours 
per  diem,  for  eighl  or  ten  shillings 
per  week.  This  is  the  whole  avails 
of  their  labour.  From  this  ten  shil- 
lings they  pay  house  rent,  or  cellar 
or  garret  rent — clothe  themselves — 
feed  themselves  and  their  families. 
Of  these,  too,  I  leani  there  are  many, 
very  many,  in  all  the  towns  and 
cities  and  their  suburbs.  The  country 
has  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  such  cases. 

A  hosier  by  trade  earns  his  seven 
and  sixpence  or  nine  shillings  per 
week.  A  good  field  band  told  me 
he  got  twelve  pounds,  some  eisty 
dollars  per  annum,  out  of  which  he 
supported  a  wife  and  two  children. 
In  the  cities,  especially  in  London,  I 
see  thousands  of  little  children  in  the 
Streets,  bearing  all  the  insignia  of 
squalid,  wretched  poverty.  In  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  I  find  myself  oflcn 
counting  the  numbers  that  I  see  in 
one  street  abandoned  to  wretchedness 
and  degradation.  No  school  for  them 
— no  table — no  bed — qo  book — no 
teacher.  I  dare  not  presume  \a  esti- 
mate their  numbers  ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  fearful  multitude.  For 
every  Prtnee.  and  Lord,  and  Noble- 
man, there  are  likely  thousands  of 
these.  For  every  palace,  there  arc 
multitudes  without  a  cottage,  a  hut, 
or  a  home.  I  ask  myself,  Is  this  the 
[irice  of  a  splendid  monarchy!  Are 
these  the  conditions  in  which  royal 
palaces  are  reared  !  Are  hierarclues 
and  Gotliic  Cathedrals — are  Lord- 
bishops  and  Metropolitans,  witii  their 
St.  Pauls'  and  St.  Peters',  the  fruit 

he  cause  of  so  much  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  crime  ?  If  so,  then  let 
me  have  a  land  without  palaces,  a 

itry  without  splendid  parks  and 
gardens,  cities  without  Gothic  tem- 
ples, a  nation  without  Lords,  and  a 
community  without  beggars,  starva- 
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I,  and   pestilence. — Your  father, 
most  affectionately, 

A.  Campbell. 


COMMUNINGS  IN  THE 

SANCTUARY.— No.  I. 

*^  Hiw  HiiilBblfl  uw  Ukf  ubmucln,  O  Lord  orh«tB  !*' 

When  the  Patriarch  arose  from 
his  dreamy  slumbers  in  the  field  of 
Luz,  he  exclaimed,  "  Surely  the  Lord 
is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not !" 
How  many  thus  enter  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Grod,  without  any  realizing 
sense  of  the  divine  presence  I  Hotv 
many,  alas,  from  the  sleep  of  error 

/er  waken  !  Yet  tM  Lord  is  iu 
his  holy  temple  and  will  there  reveal 
himself  to  his  people  ;  even  to  the 
seed  of  Israel  his  servant — the  chil- 
dren of  Jacoh  bis  chosen. 

How  fitting  that  we  should  enter 
nlo  his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and 
nto  his  courts  with  praise  .'  How 
proper  that  we  should  here  repress 
each  worldly  thought,  and  yield  our 
hearts  up  to  those  sacred  communings 
in  which  Faith  lifts  a  ladder  to  the 
skies,  that  angels  may  descend  to 
earth,  and  God  himself  confirm  his 
promises  of  grace  ! 

immmuoR  Hireat  \  CotmamiiDD  large  And  high  [" 

Surely  with  the  lonely  wanderer  of 
BetJiel  we  may  exclaim — How  dread- 
ful is  this  place  !  This  is  none  other 
but  the  .house  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven ! 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  no  earthly 
holy  place,  framed  and  adorned  t^ 
human  hands ;  no  inner  temple  veiled 
mysterious  sanclity ;  do  golden 
emblems  of  the  regalia  of  heaven  ; 
o  Shechinah  beaming  from  between 
the  cherubims  ;  but  we  have  the  as- 
sembly of  saints  ;  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  ;  the  body  of  Christ  anima- 
ting his  Spirit ;  the  ordinances  of 
divine  service,  revealing,  publishing, 
commomorating  the  love  of  God  to 
men  ;  the  holy  privilege  of  drawing 
near  to  God  in  concert  with  those 
who  have  ohldned  like  precious  faith 


with  us  ;  the  unveiled  spiritual  glo- 
ries of  the  reign  of  heaven  ;  the  light 
of  life ;  the  joys  of  love  divine. 
Return,  then,  unto  thy  rest,  O  my 
soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bounti- 
fully with  thee. 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  the  heartlet 
every  anxious  care  be  hushed,  and 
cheerful  Hope  difiuse  her  grateful 
balm.  Let  the  "sorrowsof  the  mind 
be  banished  from  this  place,"  for  the 
Being  in  whose  presence  we  appear 
is  the  God  of  consolation  and  of  hope. 
To  him  we  bring  no  bleeding  victim 
from  the  flock,  and  present  no  in- 
effectual oblations  upon  a  blazing 
altar,  but  we  offer  the  incense  of 
praise  ;  the  grateful  homage  of  the 
affections  ;  the  deep  devotion  of  the 
soul ;  the  living  sacrifice  of  the  body, 
acceptable  through  the  precious  blood 
of  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who  takes  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  emancipates 
us  from  the  bondage  of  fear  and  sor- 

With  what  heart-felt  assurance, 
then,  we  should  make  his  sheltering 
wings  our  refuge  1  With  what  re- 
verential joy  we  should  approach  the 
sacred  memorials  of  hie  grace,  here 
presented  before  us,  and  "  banquet  on 
his  love's  repast."  Behold  these  em- 
blems !  They  speak  to  the  heart. 
They  tell  of  God's  love — the  love  of 
Him  from  whom  all  love  proceeds. 
They  tell  of  sorrows  borne  for  us ; 
of  humiliation,  pain,  and  death.  Let 
us  consider  them.  We  come  to  Jesus, 
and  he  meets  us  here — 


In  the  awful  mysteries  of  life  and 
death  we  hold  communion.  With 
the  spiritual  unseen  we  live  and  move. 
In  the  dwelling  of  the  Most  High  we 
enter  to  take  the  cup  of  salvation — 
to  pay  our  vows  to  the  presence  of 
his  people.  May  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O 
Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer  ! 
R.  R. 
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REFORMATION.— No.  in. 

It  was  aaid  that  a  church  fulfils 
ita  duty  to  ila  membera  whan  it  se- 
cures to  them  full  and  free  accesa  to 
the  word  of  Gkxl,  and  interposes  no 
system,  framed  by  the  human  mind, 
between  the  conscience  and  that 
divine  word.  In  this,  as  before 
intimated,  consists  the  reformation 
of  an  eccleaiaatical  body.  In  other 
rords,  a  community  that  recognizes 
theoreticaUy  and  practically  this  pri- 
vilege, may  be  considered  as  reformed 
&oTa  Popery — the  veiy  essence  of 
which  is,  that  human  authority  may 
be  substituted  for  divine.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  that  constitutes  the  essential 
difference  between  the  church  of  Rome 

d  any  church  that  is  truly  Protes- 
tant ;  for  it  is  agiunst  this  very 
assumption  of  human  authority  and 
iufallibility  in  religion  that  the  protest 
is  entered.  To  protest  agtunst  this 
bold  innovation  upon  the  divine  pre- 
n^tive  and  the  rights  of  conscience, 
ifi  to  protest  against  all  the  corruptions 
that  have  sprung  from  it.     To  re- 

uaCB  the  claim,  and  grant  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  then,  so  far  as  a  community 

concerned,  (recognized  only  in  its 
constitutional  and  fundamental  prin- 
<Mples),  is  to  reform,  and  to  secure 
the  restoration  of  primitive  and  pure 
Christianity  to  all  who  belong  to  such 
a  society. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  principle 
of  reformation,  which,  to  secure  its 
proper  ends,  must  be  adopted  without 
resbiction  or  reservation.  No  church 
deserves  to  be  styled  "  Reformed," 
that  does  not  so  adopt  it ;  and  with- 
out it,  the  profession  of  Protestantism 

a  mere  pretence.  For  with  what 
consistency  can  we  reject  a  decision 
of  the  Pope,  yet  submit  l«  one  of  the 
Primate  ?  With  what  propriety  can 
we  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  and  recognize 
that  of  the  assembly  at  Westminster  ? 
In  a  word,  why  should  we  oppose 
human  dictation  and  authority  with 


respect  to  reUgioua  belief  and  practice 
in  one  case,  yet,  in  another,  submit 
to  such  dictation,  and  sustiun  such 
authority  ! 

In  renising  ia  agree  to  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Spires,  which  granted 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  Protestant 
Friucea  declare,  "  that  in  such  mat- 
ters, we  ought  to  have  regard,  above 
all,  to  the  commandment  of  God,  who 
is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ; 
each  of  us  rendering  him  account  for 
himself,  without  caring,  the  least  in 
the  world,  about  majority  or  minority. 

"  We  form  no  judgment,"  they 
conlinue,  "  on  that  which  concerns 
you,  most  dear  lords ;  and  we  are 
content  to  pray  God  daily,  that  he 
will  bring  us  all  to  unity  of  faith,  in 
truth,  charity,  and  holiness,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Throne  of  Grace 
and  our  only  Mediator. 

"  But  in  what  concerns  us,  adhe- 
sion to  your  resolution  (and  let  every 
honest  man  be  his  own  judge  !) 
would  be  aedng  again  st  our  conscience, 
condemning  a  doctrine  that  we  main- 
tain to  be  Christian,  and  pronouncing 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  our 
states. 

"  This  would  be  to  deny  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  reject  his  holy  Word, 
and  thus  give  him  just  reason  to  deny 
us  in  turn  before  his  Father,  as  he 
has  threatened. 

"  What  I  we  ratify  this  edict ! 
We  assert  that  when  Almighty  God 
calls  a  man  to  his  knowledge,  this 
man  cannot,  however,  receive  the 
knowledge  of  God  !  Oh  !  of  what 
deadly  backsliding  should  we  not  thus 
become  the  accomplices,  not  only 
among  our  own  subjects,  but  also 
among  yours  ! 

"  Moreover,  seeing  there  is  no  sure 
doctrine  but  such  as  is  conformable 
to  the  word  of  God  ;  that  the  Lord 
forbids  the  teaching  of  any  other 
doctrine  ;  that  each  test  of  Hie  Holy 
Scriptures  ought  to  be  expliuned  by 
other  and  clearer  texts  ;  that  this 
holy  book  is,  in  all  things  necessary 
for  the  Christian,  easy  of  understand- 
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ing,  and  calculated  to  scatter  the 
darkness  j  wo  are  resolved,  with  the 
grace  of  God,  to  maintain  the  pure 
and  exclusive  preaching  of  his  only 
word,  such  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
biblical  books  of  Ihe  Old  and  New 
Testament,  without  adding  anything 
thereto  tliat  nmy  be  contrary  to  it. 
This  word  is  the  only  truth  j  it  is  the 
sure  rule  of  all  doctrine  and  of  all 
life,  and  can  never  fail  or  deceive  us. 
He  who  builds  on  this  foundation 
shall  stand  against  all  the  powers  of 
licit,  whilst  all  the  human  vanities 
that  are  set  up  against  it  shall  (all 
before  the  face  of  God. 

"  For  these  reasons,  most  dear 
lords,  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
weigh  carefully  our  grievances  and 
our  motives.  If  you  do  not  yield  to 
our  request,  we  protest  by  these 
presents,  before  God,  our  only  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  Uedccmer,  and  Saviour, 
and  who  will  one  day  be  our  Judge, 
as  well  as  before  all  men  and  all 
creatures,  that  we,  for  us  and  for  our 
people,  neither  consent  nor  adhere  in 
any  manner  whalsoever  to  the  pro- 
posed decree,  in  any  thing  that  Is 
contrary  to  God,  to  his  holy  Word, 
to  our  right  conscience,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls,  and  to  the  hist 
decree  of  Spires." 

Such  is  the  language  of  that  famous 
Protest,  which  lias  given  the  name 
of  Protestant  to  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  religious  world.  It  is  for  every 
one  to  consider  how  far  the  different 
parties  that  are  so  denominated  have 
adhered  to  this  document  iu  letter  or 
spirit,  in  conceding  and  securing  to 
every  member  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  it  asserts.  Upon  such 
inquiry,  it  will,  we  think,  be  apparent, 
that  the  principles  which  they  profess 
in  theory,  they  violate  in  practice, 
and  that  they  have  instituted  the 
same  spiritual  despotism  and  the 
same  tyranny  of  human  opinions, 
and  attempted  to  enforce  the  same 
tame  submission  to  clerical  prescrip- 
tion, and  the  same  abject  dependence 
upou  human  teaching,  that  character- 


ized the  period  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation. This  they  have  done  by 
imposing  creeds  upon  the  people,  and 
by  confining  to  the  clergy,  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  expounding  the  scrip- 
tures. This,  then,  offends  against  Ihe 
fundamental  principle  itself  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  use  of  creeds  may 
hence  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  ])rogress 
of  religious  knowledge,  as  we  have 
heretofore  considered  it,  but  us  a 
substitution    of   human    for    divine 

ithority,  and  as  an  entire  departure 
from  the  true  principles  of  tlie  Pro- 
testant Reformation. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  however, 
that  such  unfortunate  influences 
should  have  prevailed.  Men  are  so 
fond  of  power,  so  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, that  they  will  usurp  the 
most  siicred  rights,  and  elevate  them- 
selves upon  the  ruins  of  the  dearest 
inteiM}Sts  of  humanity.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  men  are  so  far 
from  treating  religious  privileges  and 
duties  with  that  reverence  due  to 
their  spiritual  nature  and  eternal 
results,  that  they  aspire  especially  to 
rule  over  the  consciences  of  men.  It 
seems  to  them  far  less  glorious  to 
commtmd  the  persons  of  those  who 
serve  tliem,  than  to  bear  rule  over 
the  mind.  It  lias  ever  been  the  aim, 
therefore,  of  the  ambitious,  to  gain 
the  ascendancy  over  the  heart  and 
conscience,  and  to  impose  the  abjec- 
tiou  of  vassalage  and  the  subserviency 
of  bigotry  upon  the  soul.  Most  as- 
suredly, priestcraft  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  political  despotisms  have  been 
restricted  aj)d  moderate,  compared 
with  the  religious  thraldoms  by  which 
our  race  has  been  continually  enslaved. 
But  so  far  is  Christianity  from 
sanctioning  arrt^nt  assumptions  of 
authority,  and  dictatorial  usurpation, 
thatitforbidsthe  highest  functionaries 
of  the  church,  to  be  "  lords  over  God's 
heritage,"  and  directa  any  one  who 
may  be  ambitious  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, to  become  the  Mrron/ofaU. 
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In  the  foce,  howover,  of  tho  plainest 
declarations  of  liolj  writ,  and  in  con- 
travention of  the  spirit  anil  genius  of 
Christianity  itself  we  find  dignitaries 
of  the  church  that  maj  happen  to  be 
domiimnt,  exercising  despotic  sway, 
and  even  publicly  assuming,  aa  barons, 
the  very  title  of  lord,  expressly  pro- 
hibited. It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
so  open  and  palpable  a  violation  of 
the  scriptures,  except  on  the  principle 
that  power  emboldens  men  to  attempt 
the  boldest  innovations ;  or  that  it 
so  intoxicUies  or  infatuates  its  posses- 
sor, that  he  assumes,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  the  very  characteristics 
of  t^Kwtacy  foretold  in  the  scriptures. 
— Hence  the  Pope  blasphemously 
am^tes  to  himsell'  the  highest  tttlei, 
foi^tting  that  Paul  has  already 
designated  him  by  these  ;  and  car- 
dinals array  themselves  in  scartvl, 
unmindful  of  the  apocalyptic  visions 
of  the  Prophet. 

It  is,  then,  one  of  the  fitatures  of 
the  religious  reformation  which  we 
urge,  to  deny  to  the  clergy,  or  any 
otiicr  cliiss  of  teachers,  such  assump- 
tions of  dignity,  pre-eminence,  and 
power.  We  regard  their  claim  (o  be 
tlic  exclusive  repositories  of  sacred 
science,  to  be  equally  unfounded  as 
their  pretensions  to  deddewith  autho- 
rity, when  assembled  in  council,  what 
systems  of  opinions  or  articles  of  belief 
ore  to  be  received  as  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  We  consider  every  tiling 
of  this  nature  as  an  unwarrantable 
invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  Christ, 
to  whom  is  committed  all  authority 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  and  who  is 
to  be  esteemed  as  the  only  inlidlible 
teacher  of  divine  truth,  whether  he 
speaks  in  his  own  words,  or  by  those 
Apostles  of  his  own  selection,  who 
alone  are  his  commissioned  ambassa- 
dors to  the  world. 

The  difficulty  of  effecting  a  refor- 
mation ofen  tire  religious  commun  ities, 
as  such,  may  at  once  be  estimated, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  involves 
the  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the 
clei^,  of  all  the  ani^tions  we  have 
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menlioned,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
which  men  are  so  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish as  the  possession  of  power,  A 
few,  indeed,  have  always  been  found, 
who,  free  from  the  influence  of  prido 
and  place,  and  animated  by  the  meek 
and  lowly  spirit  of  Christianity,  have 
been  willing  at  once  to  descend  from 
a  position  which  tiiey  had  assumed 
in  mere  conformity  with  the  usages 
of  society,  and  whose  illegitimate 
honors  they  never  coveted.  But  the 
greater  number  have  ever  strenuously 
resisted  every  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  their  wonted  privileges,  venerable 
by  time,  and  consecrated  by  tradition. 
Still,  it  was  proper  that  the  plea  for 
a  reli^ous  reformation  should  first  be 
laid  before  the  clei^  for  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection  ;  and  this  accord- 
ingly was  done,  and  perseveringly 
and  kindly  ui^d  for  several  years. 
They  rejected,  however,  every  over- 
ture, and  manifested  a  determination 
to  maintain  their  party  organizations, 
party  names,  and  party  spirit,  and  to 
retain  in  their  own  hands  all  the 
power  they  could  obtain  from  the 
thoughtless  indifference  or  the  t 
doubting  credulity  of  the  people. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  people  themselves  ;  to  endee 
vour  to  arouse  them  to  a  just  sens 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to 
claim  deliverance  to  all  who  were  i: 
spiritual  bondf^e.  The  exposure  of 
the  arrogant  assumptions  of  tlie  clergy 
which  this  naturally  involved,  pro- 
voked an  opposition  on  their  part, 
which  manifested  itself  in  every  s]>e- 
cies  of  calumny  andmisrepresentat  ion. 
But  the  attack  upon  their  strongholds 
was  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
conducted,  and  the  war  so  skilfully 
waged  in  their  own  territories  by  a 
bold  and  prudent  leader,  that  they 
were  kept  iipon  the  defensive,  and 
vast  multitudes  of  their  opi>re.ssed 
subjects  have  been  emancipated  from 
tlie  slavery  of  opinion! sm  and  super- 
stition, to  become  freemen  un<ier 
Christ.      A  large    and    respectable 
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commuDity  has  thus  been  created  in 
a  few  years,  and  continually  aug- 
mented by  conversions  from  the 
world  ;  so  that  the  principles  of  this 
refonnalion  hare  been  tried,  and 
established  upon  a  firm  foundation, 
which  the  power  neither  of  Protest- 
antism nor  of  Popeiy  can  overthrow. 
The  influence  which  this  effort, 
amongst  other  agencies  of  Dirine 
Paovidence,  has  exerted  upon  the 
clergy  themselves,  and  upon  all  the 
i-eligious  denominations  of  the  day, 
is  most  conspicuous.  When  it  com- 
menced, the  pulpits  resounded  with 
the  characteristic  and  extreme  doc- 
trines of  each  party.  "  Conditional" 
or  "  unconditional  election  and  repro- 
bation ;"  "effectual"  or  "ineffectual 
calling  ;"  perseverance  in  holiness, 
or  forfeiture  of  gr.'kcc  ;  salvation  hy 
"  works,"  or  justificalion  by  "  fmrh 
alone" — these  and  other  doctrinal 
differences  were  then  the  constant 
themes  of  theological  doctors  and 
professed  preachers  of  the  gospeL 
liut  now  these  controverted  points 
are  rarely  touched,  and  have  given 
place  to  discourses  upon  Christian 
union,  and  the  praises  of  Christian 
charity.  At  that  time,  a  party  would 
divide  upon  the  question  of  singing 
psalms  or  hymns  ;  and  evi 
tlie  proposition  to  give  out  two  lines 
of  a  paaim,  instead  of  one,  contrary 
to  tlie  traditions  of  the  elders.  At 
present,  these  puerile  contentions  are 
unknown,  and  psalms  and  hymns, 
and  even  spiritual  aongft,  are  sung  in 
delightful  harmony.  Formerly,  fra- 
ternal union  between  sects  was  un- 
known, and  excommunications  for 
"occasional  hearing"  were  not  un- 
frequent  ;  but  latterly,  "  union 
meetings,"  benevolent "  associations," 
and  "evangelical  alliances,"  have 
cemented  l^^ther,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordant materials  of  Protestant  Chris- 

The  latest  and  most  important  of 
these  movements,  the  "  Evangelical 
Alliance,"  is  a  remarkable  concession 


to  the  power  and  truth  of  the  princi- 
ples which  constitute  the  ba^  of  the 
present  reformation.  For  the  different 
in  consenting  to'  form  an 
alliance  upon  a  simple  statement  of 
the  essential  points  of  Christianity, 

which,  somewhat  to  their  surprise, 
they  have  found  so  general  on  ^ree- 
it,  have  evidently  admitted  that 
tJie  points  of  difference  which  distin- 
guish one  sect  from  enother,  and 
about  which  they  have  been  so  long 
at  war,  are  wholly  unnecessary  to 
salvation,  constitute  no  part  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  are  mere  human 
opinions,  conceits,  and  appendages. 
They  have  admitted  virtually  that 
these  distinctive  points,  which  make 
all  the  difference  between  one  creed 
and  another,  are  non-essentials  ;  and, 
consequenUy,  that  their  creeds  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious, 
as  having  been  the  means  of  giving 
importance  and  conspicuity  to  matters 
which,  by  their  conduct,  they  now 
admit,  should  never  have  created  the 
slightest  discord.  They  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  councils  and  assem- 
blies, by  which  these  minor  points 
were  made  the  very  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  the  principal  hope  of  sal- 
vation. And  they  renounce,  in  fact, 
their  alleged  exclusive  right  to  explain 
gospel  truth  according  to  their  stand- 
ards, when  they  admit  that  all  the 
world  hold  ahtidy  by  common  con- 
sent, as  it  were,  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Bible. 

This  movement,  then,  of  the  reli- 
gious world,  is  to  be  hailed  with 
pleasure.  It  is  a  great  concession  to 
the  principles  we  have  so  long  advo- 
cated, and  will  do  much  to  destroy 
the  virulence  of  spirit.  It  is  true  the 
basis  they  have  adopted  is  not  pre- 
cisely just  and  accurate  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  common  faith.  Still,  tiiey 
have  admitted  that  there  is  a  common 
faith,  and  have  indistinctly  traced  that 
most  important  line  in  the  study  of 
reU^on — the  distinction  between 
faitk  and  opjVij'on.  The  "  Evangeli 
cat  Alliance"  has  done  much  already 
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for  the  cause  of  Christian  libertj',  and 
Christian  liberality.  It  is  to  be 
greatly  desired  that  the  movement 
may  lead  to  the  entire  abolition  of  all 
uiiacriptiiral  distinctions,  and  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  unlawful  claims  of 
priestly  authority,  and  that  men  may 
be  permitted  at  length  to  rectd  and 
understand  the  communications  of 
heaven,  without  any  interference  from 
bigotiy  and  intolerance.         R.  B. 


STRICTtJKES  ON  A  BAPTIST 
PAMPHLET. 
Dear  Sin — Having  taken  a  first 
class  in  the  Harbinger  to  the  end  of 
the  Liverpool  Strictures,  I  cannot 
liilowyourconducleur  tosetmedown 
as  "  concluded,"  at  the  tliird^tntion. 
I  must  accompany  him  to  the  ter- 

I  had  been  partly  persuaded  by  the 
kind  lady  before  mentioned,  that  I 
might  been  mistaken  in  thinking  the 
courage  of  the  Liverpool  writers  beat 
suited  to  behind-back  warfare ;  but 
as  I  now  regard  the  G.D.B.  of  the 
"  Reply"  to  be  the  G-.  R.  D.  of  the 
cover,  I  cannot  but  resume  my  pre- 
vious opinion. 

I  could  not,  indeed,  wonder  at  his 
being  afrud  or  ashamed  of  his  ca 
for,  doubtless,  he  would  feel  deeply 
libelled  if  it  were  reported  ofhimthat 
he  had  commanded  his  besom  to  rise 
and  sweep,  and  had  burned  it  for  not 
obeying.  Yet  this  is  the  odious  light 
in  which  his  theory  represents  the 
Father  of  Mercies !  When  will  reli- 
gious people  have  Abram's  confidence 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
"  do  right,"  even  in  man's  apprehen- 
sion of  what  is  right ! 

I  ilrst  attend  to  a  portion  of  the 
"  Reply,"  given  in  your  last  Har- 
binger. The  great  doctrine,  "  justi- 
fication by  fiiith  alone,"  is  quietly 
given  up  without  an  attempt  to  sus- 
ttun  it !  And  the  others  are  so  feebly 
supported  as  to  excuse  an  expression 
ofdoubt whether  the  "Reply"iBreal 
or  fictitious. 


On  total  depravi^  a  sort  of  running 
fire  is  kept  up.  The  writer  thinks 
my  objections  to  Soot«h  Baptist  views 
"  arise  from  a  mistaken  view  of  man's 
character  as  a  nnner."  I  can  only 
say,  until  he  prove  that  tbe  Lord  and 
his  apostles  ought  to  have  said  some* 
thing  of  his  lavorite  theme,  I  must 
continue  to  reject  it.  But  he  says 
"  There  is  none  that  doetb  good."  So 
say  I ;  yet  this  proves  neither  totiJ 
depravi^  nor  inabili^.  He  pleads 
that  repenting  and  believing  are 
'•  doing  good : '  I  deny  that  they  are 
called,  and  demand  proof.  Heui^es 
e  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind :  true, 
the  "mindingof  thefiesh"  is  enmity 
against  God  in  the  Tripnet  mentioned, 
namely,  "  because  it  neither  is  nor 
can  be,  subject  to  the  law  of  God," 
the  natural  mind  being  utterly  inca- 
pable of  yielding  that  perfect  obe- 
dience to  LAW  which  would  merit 
et«maJ  life.  It  by  no  means,  how- 
,  follows,  that  the  fleshly  mind 
cannot  receive  eternal  life  when  pre- 
sented as  a  "  fi%e  gift."  I  admit  that 
iturally  men  do  notseetheirneed 
of  pardon,"  and  that  the  Spirit  was 
sent  to  "  convince  the  world  of  sin  ;" 
(not  of  sins,  but  of  one  sin — unbelief) 
but  these  admissions  argne  nothing 
for  total  depravity.  Do  tlie  writers 
really  mean  that  the  Spirit  was  sent 
lo  convince  the  world  ?  Then,  ac- 
cording to  their  theoiy,  none  could 
remain  unconvinced.  Do  they  mean 
(as  the  Lord  assuredly  did)  that  the 
Spirit  was  sent  to  convince  men  con- 
cerning unbelief,  by  speaking  to  them 
in  the  apostles  eoncerning  Christ  ? 
1  fear  not :  I  fear  they  have  their 
mysterious  accompanying  powr  in 
their  mind's  eye — a  power  which  is 
not  so  much  as  named  in  the 
divine  book.  The  Holy  Spirit  was 
indeed  sent  to  convince  mankind  at 
largo ;  yet  only  those  who  attend  to 
and  receive  His  testimony  are  ever 
convinced.  Of  the  thousands  on  Pen- 
tecost, the  three  thousand  who  did 
attend  to  the  Holy  Spirit's  testimony 
concerning  Christ  (confirmed  as  thiit 
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testimoDywas,  b;  miraculoaa  atUeta.- 
tdoDs)  were  the  only  onea  who  were 
pierced  with  the  cerUun  knowledge 
that  they  had  digowoed  and  killed 
their  own  Blesaiah,  or  so  made  aware 
of  their  "  need  of  pardon"  as  to  cry 
out  "  what  must  we  do  ?"  I  think 
even  G.  R.  D.  must  feel  ashamed  of 
his  reliance  on  tJie  doubtful  word 
»Aa«  in  John  v.  25,  "  The  dead  shall 
hear."  On  what  would  he  have  re- 
lied if  our  b^nslators  had  rendered 
akoiiMontai  "  will  hear,"  as  they  have 
in  other  places  and  as  is  considered 
equally  correct  ?  The  confusedness 
with  which  he  speaks  of  Acts  ii.  40, 
forbids  comment.  The  apostle  says, 
"  save  yourselves,"  and  G.B.D.  says 
it  does  not  mean  save  yourselves  by 
fleeing  to  Chriat !  but  he  doen  not 
condescend  to  tell  us  by  what  other 
expedient  they  could  save  themselves 
from  the  impending  vengeance.  What 
he  can  mean  by  saying  it  "  was  not 
a  salvation  from  the  guilt  of  sin,"  it  is 
hard  to  say,  for  theti'  sins  then  were 
cerbunly  committed  ;  but  when  they 
had  repented,  had  been  immersed, 
had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  hod 
joined  the  disciples,  they  were  ac- 
counted "  the  saved."  Tlie  Jews 
who  murdered  the  Redeemer,  he  sjige- 
ly  Bays,  "  were  once  unofiending 
babes."  So  I  should  suppose  j  but 
he  adds,  "  are  we  better  than  they  ? 
the  A]>oatle  answers  no,  in  no  wise," 
Now  this  is  reckless  quoting.  The 
Apostle  gives  no  such  answer  respect- 
ing those  Jews,  either  when  they 
were  unofiending  babes,  or  when 
murderers.  It  was  in  noticing  the 
sinfulness  of  other  persons  (Rom.  iii, 
9)  that  St.  Paul  asked,  "  Do  we  ex- 
cel ?"  and  answered,  "  Not  at  aU,for 
we  have  before  proved  both  Jews 
and  Glentiles  to  be  all  under  sin.' ' 
This  should  satisfy  us  as  to  the  sinfitl- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  restrain  us  from 
attempting  to  stretch  divine  words  to 
the  dimensions  of  our  theories. 

I  now  letum  to  the  Liverpool 
Strictures,  picking  up  so  much  of  the 
"  Reply"  as  may  lie  in  my  way. 


Mia.  21.  (Reply,  p.  129.)  "I  will 
put  a  new  spirit  within  you,"  dbc 
Ezk.  xL  12.  I  contend  that  this  text 
cannot  t^  any  ingenuity  be  applied  to 
the  conversion  of  Geniile  sinners.  It 
relates  to  a  remnant  of  the  scattered 
lifO/:},  and  foretells  that  they  should 
be  gatiiered  and  thus  blessed,  while 
the  wicked-hearted  should  be  pu- 
nished. 

G.  B.  13.  seems  to  think  (Reply,  p. 
131)  it  would  take  an  eagle  eye  to 
discover  defects  in  what  I  called  his 
"  man  of  straw."  An  inspection  of 
the  "Christian System,"chap. 9, sec,2 
and  3,  and  chap.  13,  sec.  4,  will  how- 
ever, satisfy  the  candid,  that  what  is 
there  intended  to  say  lee  ntttst  do  (i.e. 
God  does  not  do  for  us)  is  by  these 
writers  twisted  to  eajwedoFOB.  oub- 
SELVES,  (i.e.  not  for  others)  in  order 
that  they  may  appear  to  untwist  by 
saying  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself." 
Now  this  is  both  childish  and  despi- 
cable. In  opposing  Mx.  Campbell's 
"  things  that  we  must  do,"  the  writers 
find  it  tolerably  easy  to  intimate  be- 
lief  we  do  not  do,  repentance  we  do 
not  do,  but  bow  to  get  out  of  saying 
baptism  we  do  not  do,  is  their  diffi- 
culty. If  we  fnust  do  one  of  the  three, 
why  not  the  other  two  ?  They  there- 
fore kick  a  dust  of  words  about  bap- 
tism being  "for  ourselves"  to  cover 
their  inglorious  escape.  May  we 
once  for  all  say,  "  Gentlemen,  all  these 
are  by  and  for  ourselves."  The  Hea- 
venly Father  neither  gives  laith,  re- 
pentance, nor  baptism  %  but  by  Hia 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  word  commands 
all  of  us  to  believe,  repent,  and  be 
ba[>tized.  If  we  disobey,  we  are  lost; 
but  to  all  who  obey  Christ,  He  is  the 
author  of  eternal  Ovation. 

Mis.  22.  (Striaures,  page  14.) 
"  Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the 
Lord,  &c.  (Rom.  siv.  8.)  This  is  a 
misapplication  of  the  exhortation  that 
brethren  should  neither  despise  nor 
judge  one  another — to  the  case  of  a 
convert  putting  on  baptism,  to  which 
the  passage  has  no  relation  or  allusion, 

TTie    writers    quarrel    with    Mr, 
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Cumpbell'a  expression  "  wo  liave  as- 
sumed him  (Christ)  aa  our  leader," 
and  quote  e  contra  he  was  "  given  a 
leader  to  the  people."  They  are,  in- 
deed, hopelessly  hard  to  please,  else 
(afler  the  example  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, 2nd  Cor.  viU.  5)  it  might  have 
seemed  to  them  the  most  consistent 
and  lionoring  thing  possible,  tliat  we 
should  yield  ourselves  to  be  led  by 
Him  whom  the  Father  has  given  to 

Perversion  23.  "  He  (Christ) 
brings  many  sons  unlo  glory."  Tliis 
is  a  random  quotation.  It'  we  refer 
to  Heb.  ii.  10,  we  eliall  see  that  it  is 
not  Ihe  S-m,  as  these  ivriters  say,  but 
tA/f  Falki'r  who  brings  many  sona  to 
glory,  by  making  his  Bon — the  cap- 
tiiin  of  our  salvation — perfect  through 
sufferings. 

Head  lU.  (page  15)  of  their  Stric- 
tures is  an  endeavour  to  "  prove  an 
influence  or  agency  of  the  Spirit  along 
with  the  word  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner."  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  prove 
by  scripture  a  doctrine  not  in  scrip- 
ture ;  and  the  writers,  finding  nothing 
to  the  point,  make  a  mighty  show  ot' 
neariy  twenty  quotations,  not  one  of 
which  contains  their  doctrine. 

Mis.  24.  The  writers  lay  stress  on 
the  expression,  "  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins,  (God)  hath  quickened  us  to- 
gether with  Christ,"  (Eph.  ii.  4) 
which,  however,  speaks  nothing  oi' 
spiritual  agency.  That  the  Father 
makes  men  alive  together  with  Christ, 
is  divine  truth  :  equally  so,  that  "  it 
is  the  Spirittliatquickencth:"  equally 
so,  that  Jesus'  words  "  are  spirit ;" 
e{[ually  so,  that  "  he  who  believeth  in 
Jesus,  though  ho  were  dead  yet  shall 
he  live  :"  so  that  each  "  new  crea- 
ture" may  say  with  Da^id,  "  Tliy 
word  (Jehoi'ah)  hath  quickened  rae." 

Mis.  25.  "  When  the  strong  man 
armed  keepeth  his  palace,"  &:c.  Even 
this,  BO  foreign  to  the  subject,  is 
dragged  in  to  prove  divine  influence 
along  with  the  word  in  conversion, 
as  strongly  representing  "  the  power 
of  Christ  in  dispossessing  Satan  of  liis 
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dominion  over  the  humun  heart." 
ITioy  thus  thoughtlessly  misapply  to 
cases  of  conversion,  words  spoken  by 
the  Lord  respecting  the  casting  out 
of  demons,  and  by  which  be  showed 
the  want  of  common  sense  or  common 
honesty  in  his  calumniators. 

Pei-v.  26.  "  It"  (being  begotten 
by  the  word  of  truth)  "  is  of  the  di- 
vine will,  '  his  own  will,'  and  there- 
fore the  will  of  man  cannot  be  a  con- 
curring cause."  When  will  religious 
writers  cease  to  assert  recklessly  ? 
The  Apostle  James  ascribes  to  God 
the  honour  of  being  the  Autlior  and 
giver  of  salvation  to  man,  but  denies 
not  the  concurrence  of  man's  will  in 
receiving  that  salvation.  A  parallel 
case  will  make  it  manifest  that  man's 
will  must  concur  with  God's  will,  or 
there  is  no  begetting.  St.  Paul  says 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  you  have  not 
many  Fathers,  for  to  Christ  Jesus, 
through  the  gospel,  I  have  begotten 
you."  Subsequently,  then,  it  was  of 
FauPs  tnen  vill  that  the  Corinthians 
were  begotten :  but  did  not  their 
will  concur  with  his  ?  Hear  him 
again,  "  so  we  preach  and  so  ye  be- 
lieved." They  heard  his  gospel  un- 
derstandingly,  believed  it  confidingly, 
and  obeyed  it  gratefully. 

Perv  27.  "  The  woi-d  is  compared 
to  a,  sword,  'theswoi'd  of  the  Spirit ;' 
tltis  implies  an  agent  to  widd  it,  tliat 
agent  is  the  Spirit."  How  exceed- 
ingly hap-hazai'dous  this  assertion  ! 
Huw  is  it  possible  that  Scotch  Bap- 
tist writers  could  make  so  great  a 
mistake  ?  St.  Paul  is  speaking  not 
fo  "  the  Spirit,"  but  to  the  Epheaian 
believers.  It  is  to  them  that  he  says, 
"  take  the  sword  of  the  ,  Spirit :" 
meaning,  be  you  (feeble  disciples  as 
you  are)  the  agents  to  wield  it ;  and, 
so  armed,  stand  and  withstand  ! 

Perv.  28.  "  The  gospel  is  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds."  Another  instance  of 
reckless  quotation  I  The  apostle 
(2nd  Cor.  x.  4)  does  not  say  t/ie  gos- 
ptl  is,  but  "  the  weapons  o/'our  tear- 
fare  are   mighty,"       The  apostle's 
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weapons  were  various,  yet  each  of 
'  them  mighty — numelj,  the  wisdom  of 
I  God,  tODguea,  healing  powers,  pro- 
'  pliccy,  miracles,  gifU  of  the  Holy 
.Spirit,  awful  judgments  on  offenders, 
I  &c. 

I  But  the  writers  cateh  the  espress- 
'  ion  "  tkroagk  God"  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  in  the  absence  of  divine  in- 
fluenceGod'swordispoweriess.  This 
is  sad  perversion,  for  it  would  equally 
make  the  apostle  say  of  <Hie  of  his 
most  mighty  weapons  against  infi- 
delity— t£c  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
that  when  a  divine  influence  did  not 
accompany  a  divine  influence  it  was 
powerless  I  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
here  that  the  phrase  "  mighty  through 
God,"  is  regarded  by  critics  as  a  He- 
braism, which  might  be  translated 
"  exceedingly  mighty  ;"  so  that  the 
writers  here  put  their  faith  upon  a 
doubtful  translation. 

Perv.  29.  (Is.  !v.  10)  "The  word 
of  God  ia  '  as  the  rain  or  the  snow 
which  descends  from  heaven.  It 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,'  says 
Jehovah, '  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,'  (not  which  man 
pleases)  '  and  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it.' "  It  is  strange 
that  a  text  which  speaks  only  of  God's 
word,  should  be  brought  to  prove  the 
Spirit's  agency  in  conversion  along 
with  the  word  1  The  writers'  com- 
mentary is  as  disgraceful  to  themselves 
as  dishonouring  to  the  Father  1  "The 
rain  and  snow  may  descend  to  sweU 
the  mountain  streams  and  to  cause 
desolation,  but  when  sent  for  a  gra- 
cious purpose  they  refresh  and  ferti- 
lize the  Imrren  soil."  According  to 
tliem,  Gktd  sometimes  sends  the  good 
tidings  of  his  grace  to  do  injury — 
only  sometimes  to  do  good — not  al- 
ways for  a  gracious  purpose  1  If  this 
be  not  blasphemy  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is.  The  text  itself  speaks  of 
rain  and  snow,  and  of  God's  word  as 
dmng  good  only — as  sent  expressly  to 
fertilize  and  cause  fruit  to  be  home  ; 
but,  unhappily  this  does  not  satisfy 
these  amenders  of  Jehovah's  words, 


who  seem  determined  to  make  them 
speak  Calvmiam,  or  rather  fatalism  ! 

Perv.  30.  "  Paul  planted,"  &c 
This  much-abused  text  is  here  pro- 
duced as  proof  that  God  g^ves  the 
increase  in  conversion,  when  in  truth 
the  increase  he  gives,  is  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Paul  converted  the  Corin- 
thians to  the  fiuth  of  Christ;  Apollos 
confirmed  them  in  that  taith.  But 
God  (when  they  had  become  his 
children)  sent  the  spirit  of  his  Son 
into  their  confiding  hearts,  and  t 
produced  in  them  the  increase,  « 
fruit,  of  love,  joy,  peace,  &c. 

Perv.  31.  "The  Scriptures  describe 
conversion  as  a  new  creature,  Eph. 
ii.  10  t  a  resurrection.  Col.  iii.  1  ;  a 
passing  from  death  unto  life,  John 
iii.  14."  GrCQllemen,  if  these  texts 
described  a  converting  agency  along 
with  the  word,  they  might  be  thought 
not  SO  entirely  irrelevant.  The  very 
creating  word  which  spake  the  world 
and  the  universe  into  existence  does, 
in  tiie  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Giod, 
call  sinners  from  the  chaos  of  dark- 
ness into  new  life  and  marvellous 
light  {  and  sinners  obeying  that  call 
are  quickened,  are  bom  again  of 
water  and  spirit,  and  become  Hb 
new  creation.  Risurreclion,  too,  in 
both  senses,  ia  by  the  life  giving 
word.  Hereafter,  "  all  that  are 
their  graves  shall  bear  bis  voice  a 
come  forth:"  and  here,  "The  dead 
that  bear  Jesus'  voice  shall  live." 
Nor  is  passing  from  dealA  to  l^e 
ascribed  to  other  power  than  ttie 
Divine  testimony.  "  He  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life  ;" 
so  that  we  are  created  anew,  raised 
witii  Christ,  and  pass  from  death  to 
life  by  hearing,  understanding,  be- 
lieving, and  obeying  the  "  word  of 
truth — the  gospel  of  our  salvation." 

Having  thus  examined  the  quota- 
tions in  the  Strictures,  I  am  enabled 

repeat  emphatically  that  they  do 
not  amount  to  a  unit  of  proof. 


Perv.  32  (Reply,  p.  130.)  1  Thes. 
i,  5.  "Ourgospel  came  notuntti  vou 
in  word  only,  but  in  power,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  asaur- 
ance."  Tbb  is  th«  writera'  last  and 
sole  hope  :  if  it  prove  a  cipher  in 
sustmning  their  theory,  Iheir  cause  is 
hopeless.  The  influencea  or  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  in  conversion  con- 
tended for,  are  supposed  to  be  either 
in  the  hearers  previously,  or  put 
within  them  while  the  goapel  ia  being 
preached  ;  as  though  the  Apostle 
meant — the  power  of  God  was  in  you, 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  you,  and  the 
much  assurance  was  ia  yon,  Thesaa- 
lonians.  Now,  the  passage  before  us 
countenances  none  of  these  auppoai- 
tions.  If  I  say,  "  I  come  lo  you  in  a 
clean  shirt,  a  suit  of  black,  and  a  new 
hat,"  would  you  suppose  I  meant  that 
the  shirt,  suit,  and  hat  were  upon 
yourself,  either  before  or  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival  ?  And  if  I  should  say, 
"  My  Btricturea  come  to  you  not  by 
word  of  mouth  only,  but  in  a  good 
handwriting,  in  two  sheets  of  paper, 
and  in  an  envelope,"  would  you  not 
understand  that  my  thoughts  were 
thus  clothed,  conveyed,  and  made 
manifest  to  you  ;  and  not  that  the 
writing,  the  paper,  and  the  envelope 
were  within  you  ?  We  thus  ascertaw 
grammatically,  and  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  Uiat  the  power,  die  Sbly 
Spirit,  and  the  mucA  assurance  were 
not  in  the  ignorant  and  idolatrous 
hearers  at  Thessalonica  before  they 
heard  the  gospel,  nor  put  into  them 
while  they  did  hear  it,  but  were  then 
in,  and  on,  and  with  the  Apostles  ; 
for  mighty  miracles,  divine  gUts,  and 
the  very  authwity  of  heaven,  were  in 
and  upon  them  witnessing,  proving, 
confirming,  and  giving  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  their  testimony.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  the  Thessa- 
ionians  should  receive  auch  indubitable 
testimony.  They  had  heavenly  rea- 
sons for  embracing  it,  not  aa  being 
the  word  of  men,  hut  aa  truly  tlio 
word  of  God  ! 

It  is  my  luck  to  end  vrith  curious 
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things.  I  now  end  with  one.  (Reply, 
p.  131.)  "If  it,"  the  Gospel,  ""is 
ilie  power  of  God,  He  must  make  it 
powerful  i"  i.  e.  He  must  make  his 
power  powerful  I 

In  the  good  hope,  J.  D. 


PROPHETIC    DEPARTMENT. 

[Ha VINO  MTeral  articles  in  nur  dobspss- 
ion  referring  to  prophectea  slreaJj  fulfilled, 
B8  well  m  to  [hOBc  remaining  lo  be  ■coim- 

Eliahed,  we  hate  determined  on  deToting  a 
!i*  psgea  ia  each  number  to  tbis  important 
subject.  At  tbe  ^aine  time  ve  efaall  nut  hold 
onrselTcs  responvible  for  tbe  tratb  and  cor- 
rectness of  ail  ihef  ma;  contain.  It  will  be 
well  lo  remember,  that  the  propheciijii  yet 
toberuimied.arein  thehan^fsofHim  who 
rules  and  guides  the  affaira  ortheunivemein 
wisdom,  rigbteouaneii,  and  love.  Prophe- 
cies regarding  the  future  are  no  doubt  par- 
tially made  known  in  the  Bible.  But  the 
tlmi^s  aod  eeaaona — the  means  and  circum- 
etances  b;  nhich  the  ultimatum  of  all  thlnifS 
ia  to  be  reached — are,  in  some  measure,  hid- 
den from  theKcan  of  tlte  highest  intelligences. 
And  eien  that  which  is  revealed  ia  often 
touched  in  language  highly  symbnlical,  figu- 


,and 


:il  the 


ly,  and  doubtless  hare 

and  aublime.  To  be  dogmatical  here  is  pre- 
sumptuous and  fonlisb  ;  but,  to  apeak  the  bo- 
nest  onnTictious  of  the  mind,  arrived  at  b; 
impartial  investigation  and  careful  analogy, 
ia  manly  and  acceptahle  to  every  candid  and 
inquiring  mind.  In  presenting  tbe  essays 
referred  to,  and  which  have  been  only  paV- 
tiallj  read  over,  we  may  romeb'mes  insert  a 
note  hy  way  of  interrajiation  i  but  in  gene- 
ral the  writers  will  be  left  lo  speak  for  diem- 
aelves  without  either  note  or  comment.  Great 
and  sudden  events  are  still  expected  to  tran- 
spire. The  kingdoms  of  tbis  world  have  yet 
to  be  shaken — an  in«laate  of  which  has  been 
recently  experienced,  and  itsfearfulmfluenoe 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilized  mo- 
narchical cnuntries.  This  event,  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  some,  is  only  precursory  lo  others  of  a 
more  tremendous  and  appaling  character. 
The  great  men,  the  noblec  and  the  mighty  of 
(he  earth  have  yet  to  submit,  that  the  Lord, 
the  King  of  the  universe,  may  be  properly 
exalted  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  (he 
people.  The  disciplesofChriat  have  nothing 
to  feai — their  portion  and  kingdom  are  not 
from  hence;  but  glory,  honor,  immortality, 
and  eternal  life,  are  the  rich  inheritance  pro- 
vided for  them.  Still  the  judgment  shall 
ait.  and  tbe  ten  kings,  or  ibeir  kingdoms, 
shall  take  away  his  (the  man  of  ain's)  domin- 
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end;  tliat  is,  till  Itie  wort  iscoinpleleil.  And 
then  tbe  liiDKdDia,  and  Cbeiloininion,  ■ndt1lc 
grelltn«M  oF  [he  kingdom  under  the  u-hnlu 
heavenK,  ehtiU  be  piien  to  the  snlnt*  of  the 
HoHt  High,  whnse  kinffli'in  i'  an  ererliutinfi 
kioKdnm,  auil  all  domininns  lAatt  4 
oira  Him.  Maj  the  Lord  hasten  tl 
-    -'         J.W] 


OF  B 


IVLON. 


The  predictioDB  of  inspired  i 
under  the  diffcrcat  dis|>ens[tti 
mentioned  in  tlie  Bible,  aHord  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  that  they 
hold  supernatural  intercourse  with 
the  Deity.  With  due  attention  to 
the  fnlfllment  of  prophecy,  no  man 
living  con  for  a  moment  entertain 
doubts  as  to  the  divine  anthenticity 
of  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  purports  to 
hiive  been  given  by  inspiration. 
"  Holy  men  of  God  have  spoken  it, 
as  they  were  moved  by  tlie  Holy 
Spirit." 

Truth  always  courts  candid  inves- 
tigation. God  has  placed  his  pro- 
phets in  an  attitude  before  tlie  world, 
that  is  well  calculated  to  enable  every 
man,  who  has  the  inclination  to  ex- 
amine fur  himself,  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  were  actually  guided  by 
inspiration.  Their  predictions  do 
not  relate  to  objects  of  an  obscun- 
niiture  i  but,  for  the  most  part,  to 
such  as  are  enduring  and  highly 
conspicuous.  They  have  repeatedly 
predicted  the  fortunes  of  Kings,  Em- 
pvrors,  CtJies,  and  Nations. — The 
prophecies  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  the  City  of  Babylon,  are,  in  several 
accounta,  peculiarly  interesting.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  four 
universal  monarchies  of  antiquity. 
It  was  not  only  the  seat  of  universal 
empires,  but  its  va.^t  dimensions, 
(l)uing  ne.ir  50  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence) and  unrivalled  splendor,  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  splendid, 
and,  to  all  human  appearance,  the 
moat  lasting  monuments  of  architec- 
tural skill,  and  of  natural  grandeur 
and  greatness,  that  the  world  ever 
saw.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
id  beauty  of  ancient  Baby- 
given  by  Herodotus,  Xeno-  | 


phon,  and  others,  though  Bomcwhat 
exaggerated,  no  doubt,  may  be  con- 
fidently relied  on.  According  to 
these  writers,  a  spectator,  on  beliold- 
ing  its  broad,  lofty  wallls,  its  tower- 
ing temples,  its  gorgeous  palaces,  its 
hanging  gardens,  its  hundred  massive 
gates  of  brass,  &c.  would  be  induced 
to  exclaim,  "  Thou  art,  and  none 
else  is  like  thee  ;  thou  shalt  not  sit  as 
a  widow,  nor  know  the  loss  of  chil- 
dren." Vide  Isa.  xlvii.  8.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  indicate  the  pride 
and  greatness  of  Babylon  : — Isa.  xiiL 
19 ;  Jer.  li.  44,  53,  58. 

There  could  have  been  no  event 
pointedout  by  the  prophet,  less  clearly 
apprehended  by  human  sagacity,  than 
the  destruction  of  this  proud  city.  It 
was  ancient,  as  well  as  beautiful  and 
strong.  It  had  existed  full  1400 
years.  Kingdoms,  nations,  and  peo- 
ple had  successively  come  and  gone, 
while  Babylon  defied  the  ravages  of 
time.  While  exulting  in  her  pride 
and  imagined  (security,  however,  a 
prophet  in  Israel  declares  her  doom,  in 
the  following  oracle — "  And  Babylon, 
the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as 
when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
GrOmorrah.  Itshall  never  be  inhabited, 
neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  ge- 
neration to  generation  :  neither  shall 
the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold 
there.  But  wild  bensts  of  the  desert 
ehsll  lie  there  ;  and  their  houses  shall 
be  fill!  of  doleful  creatures  ;  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall 
dance  there.  And  the  wild  beaats 
of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  deso- 
late houses,  and  dragons  in  their 
pleasant  places  ;  and  her  time  is  near 

>me,  and  her  davs  ^hall  be  pro- 
longed."    Ts.1.  xiii.  19 — 22. 

''c  now  briefly  commemorate  some 
of  the  leading  specifications  of  this 
remarkable  prophecy,  which  we  ga- 
ther from  Isa.  Jer.  and  Daniel. 

1st.  The  army  by  which  Babylon 
was  to  be  destroyed,  was  to  consist 
of  Mcdes  and  Persians,  Jer.  L  :  3,  9. 
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2.  The  cc>ininanding  genora],  Cy- 
rus, is  called  by  name  about  200 
years  before  his  birth,  Isa.  slv.  1 — 4. 
In  reference  to  these  items,  Xeno- 
phon,  not  only  informs  us  that  the 
Medes  and  Persians  took  Bai^lon, 
but  that  Cyrus  was  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whom  he  expressly  styles, 
"God's  shepherd,"  SO  forcibly  was 
he  struck  with  the  divine  oracle  pro- 
nounced in  reference  to  him  by  the 
Jewish  prophet  1 

3.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  in 
the  night,  when  the  King  and  his 
retinue  were  least  in  dread  of  danger. 
"Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee: 
thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it 
ariseth."  lea.  xlvii.  11.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Gtod  had  promised 
to  open  the  gates  of  Babylon  to  his 
"AnoinU-d"  Cyrus  ;  tmd  we  are  in- 
formed by  Xenophon  to  the  effect, 
that,  the  revelry  and  disorder  that 
were  in  progress  when  Cyrus  attacked 
the  city,  were  the  means  of  the  gat«s 
being  left  open,  and  thus,  in  a  way 
and  manner  least  expected,  the  de- 
signs of  the  Deity  were  fully  accom- 
plished I 

4,  And  was  to  be  received  by  the 
Medo-Peraian  army  from  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  Isa.  xiii,  2 — 5. 
Accordingly,  historians  tell  us,  the 
Egyptians,  die  Thracians,  the  Pluy- 
gians,  the  Lacaonians,  the  Philadel- 
pbians,  the  Cappadociana,  the  Phe- 
nicians,  Arabians,  &c.  were  joined  in 
alliance  with  Cyrus.  Then,  as  de- 
clared in  the  passage  above  noted, 
was  there  "  A  tumultous  noiae  of  the 
kingdoms  of  nations  gathered  toge- 

5,  Babylon  was  to  be  covered  with 
pools  of  water,  in  which  the  bittern 
was  to  cry.  We  have  numerous 
modern  witnesses  to  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  prediction. 
Travellers  tell  us,  that,  owing  to 
some  strange  obstruction,  (the  broad 
ditches  dug  by  Cyrus,  to  drain  the 
Euphrates,  I  think  may  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  this)  two-thirds  of 
Babylon  is   covered  in  water,    and 


that  the    Bittern    cries    incessantly 

But  we  notice  in  the 

6th  and  last  place,  the  utier  des- 
iTuelion  of  Babylon.  "  It  shall 
never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration," The  conquest  of  the  Medcs 
and  Peraians,  over  Babylon,  occurred 
A.M.  3466  ;  B.C.  538.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Cyrus  took  the  city 
without  even  soiling  one  thing  per- 
taining to  it.  What,  then,  would 
have  been  more  probable  than  that 
the  Persian  monarchs  should  make 
Babylon  the  seat  of  their  new  empire? 
Strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  however, 
Babylon  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a 
regal  city,  the  Kings  of  Persia  choos- 
ing to  dwell  at  Susa,  Ecbatnna,  Pcr- 
sepolis,  or  any  where  else,  rather  than 
at  Babylon. 

We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  as  late 
as  B.C.  124,  that  the  Macedonians, 
who  conquered  the  Persians,  built  a 
city  (Seleucia)  close  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  expreas  purpose  of  draw. 
ing  off  all  the  remaining  inhabitante 
from  Babylon  !  The  new  Kings  of 
Persia,  afterwards  coming  in  possos- 
sion  of  Babylon,  finally  completed  its 
ruin.  Thus,  by  a  strange  and  unex- 
pected concourse  of  circumstances, 
that  proud  city,  whose  preservation 
should  have  been  the  chief  concern 
of  those  interested  in  its  ownership, 
was  finally  laid  desolate,  and  became 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  people. 

Descending  the  current  of  time  we 
come  to  A.D.  96,  during  the  reign  'if 
Antoninus.  We  find  nothing  remain- 
ing of  Babylon  except  the  walls. 
Soon  after  tbia,  the  Kings  of  Persia 
turned  the  city  into  a  park,  to  keep 
wild  beasts  in  :  thus  fulfilling  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  "  Wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  be  there, 
and  dr^;ons  shall  dwell  in  their  plea- 
sant palaces." 

Other  historians  of  later  date  might 
be  referred  to,  as  showing  the  con- 
tinued desolation  of  Babylon  ;  but  we 
pass  them  by,  and  hiisten  to  notice  the 


rnsh  Attempt  of  Alexander,  the  foun- 
del-  of  Ibe  Grecian  Monurcliy,  wht 
sought  to  make  Babylon  the  seat  of 
hia  Empire.  He  put  an  ii 
number  of  men  ta  work,  with 
of  restoring  the  Euphrates  to  its  for- 
mer cliannci  ;  but,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Him  whose  purposes 
are  not  to  be  frustrated,  he  met  with 
a  signal  defeat ; — "  /  ■wi'/l  cut  off 
from   Babylon  the  name  and 

Babylon  is  occasionally  visited  by 
travellers  to  this  day,  who  generally 
go  there  witli  an  eye  directed  to  the 
foregoing  prophecies.  Now, 
heretofore,  since  its  destruction,  it 
remains  in  oblivion.  It  is  as  Sodom 
and  Gomorrahof  old. — Twenty-three 
hundred  years  and  upwards  have 
passed  away  since  the  death  of  the 
impious  Belshazzar,  the  last  of  the 
Babylonian  Monarchs.  Nothing  has 
at  any  time  intervened  to  thwart  any 
part  of  die  oracles  of  inspiration,  so 
far  as  they  rclat«  to  the  fortunes  of 
Babylon  or  its  inhabitants.  We  may 
therefore  repeat,  with  special  empha- 
sis, the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  pro- 
phet ; — "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath 
sworn,  saying,  As  I  have  thought,  so 
shall  it  come  to  pass,  and  aa  I  have 
spoken,  ao  shall  it  stand." 

J.  H.  J. 
Note. — Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
fall  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  citywhich 
like  imperial  Rome,  made  the  world 
tremble  at  her  power  and  dominion. 
The  doom  was  foretold  by  the  divine 
oracle  more  than  two  hundred  yeare 
before  ita  aocomplishmeut.  The 
event  was  sudden,  eSectual,  and 
permanent  in  ita  consequences.  Nor 
will  it  be  otherwise  with  Babylon 
the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots 
that  now  is.  Because  she  has  said 
in  her  heart,  "  I  sit  as  a  Queen,  and 
am  not  a  widow,  and  shall  not  see 
sorrow  ;"  therefore  in  one  day  shall 
her  plagues  come — deatb,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  iamine  ;  and  she  shall  be 
burned  with  fire,  for  strong  is  the 
Lord  God  who  judgeth  her.     And 


the  kings  of  the  earth  who  have  ci 
mitled  fornication,  and  lived  in  lux 
with  her,  shall  mourn  and  lament 
when  they  see  the  smoke  of  her  bunt- 
ing, and  standing  afar  off  for  fear  of 
her  torment,  saying,  Alas  !  the  great 
city  of  Babylon,  the  Strong  city,  for 
in  one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come. 
"  And  a  strong  angel  took  a  stone, 
like  a  gi'eat  millstone,  and  dashed  it 
into  the  sea,  saying,  ThusshaJI  Baby- 
lon, the  great  city,  be  dashed  down 
with  violence,  and  never  be  found 
again."  -  J.  W. 


THE  CHKISTIAN'S  HOPE. 

If  the  gitl  of  Christ  is  a  miracle  of 
benevolence,  and  prophecy  a  miracle 
of  wisdom,  surely  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  a  miracle  of  power,  uid 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  o 
the  part  of  Heaven,  that  the  nasm 
of  our  htip-  is  not  an  empQ'  promise, 
but  a  promise  pregnant  with  the 
omnipotence  of  the  godhead.  In  this 
way  the  possibilities  of  nature  are 
rendered  joyful  certainties  by  the 
promises  of  revelatino,  and  the  pro- 
babilities of  pliilosophical  conjecture 
confirmed  by  the  well  attested  truths 
of  religion.  Tlie  necessities  of 
common  nature  invoke  the  fact,  and 
the  promise  of  God  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Messiah  form  a  great  ant' 
proper  answer  to  those  who  ask  of  U! 
a  reason  of  this  extraordinary  expec- 
tancy. As  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  we  hasten  to  the  day  of  God 
ajid  the  resurrection.  "  For  now  is 
Christ  arisen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come   the   first  fruits  of  them  that 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  i; 

L   exceedingly  defensible  one,  and 

therefore  the  Apostle  justifies  it  by 

nost  powerful  and  original  argu- 
ment. He  puts  it  in  the  balances  of 
the  sanctuary  with  other  things  which 
might  seem  to  be  opposed  to  it,  imd 
proves  it  is  equal — yea,  and  weightier 
than  they  all.     If  on  the  one  hand 

tins  of  one  man  have  been  attrib- 
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uted  to  al! — on  the  otiier  htmd,  the 
18  of  all  have  been  attributed  to  one. 
So,  he  proceeds,  "  Since  by  a  man 
came  death,  by  a  rana  came  the  resur- 
tion  of  the  dead  ;  for  as  by  Adam 
men  die,  so  by  Christ  shall  all  be 
mude  alive."  Tliis  is  weighing  the 
world  in  scales,  and  the  afT^rs  of 
mankind  in  a  balance.  There  is  no 
sublimer  reasoning  than  this  in  the 
")!e,  or  out  of  it.  It  is  the  justifi- 
ion  of  idl  GJod's  ways  with  men, 
from  the  first  to  the  liiat.  It  is  as  if 
gold  scales  were  let  down  out  of  heo- 
en  from  God,  and  the  afiUirs  of  men 
n  Adam  and  in  Christ  opposed  to 
each  other.  Theresurrectionisshown 
U>  be  the  weightier  doctrine.  Life  b 
superior  to  dealJi — Christ  to  Adam. 

The  resurrection,  or  the  immor- 
tality of  the  body,  is  defended  on  ano- 
ther principle— on  fact  rather  than 
o\\  justice — namely,  that  there  are  in 
the  universe  thing*  spiritwU  as  well 
as  things  material.  There  are  in  the 
works  of  God  an  order  of  things  that 
is  corruptible,  and  another  of  things 
that  is  incorruptible — there  are  the 
dishonored  and  the  glorious — tb  e  weak 
and  the  powerful — the  animal  and 
the  spiritual — two  Adams — two  bodies 
— two  spirits — the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly.  And  as  in  the  order  of 
creation  the  one  is  before  the  other, 
matter  before  mind,  the  animal  before 
the  spiritual,  and  the  earthly  before 
the  heavenly — it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  law  of  progress  which  character- 
izes die  univeree,  that  man  who  has 
sbved  through  Adam  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  one,  should  ultimately, 
under  Christ,  ascend  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  other — that  the  corrupti- 
ble should  put  on  incorruption,  and 
the  mortal  put  on  immortality — and 
that  death,  who  has  destroyed  all, 
should  himself  be  destroyed ;  and 
mortality,  that  has  assaulted  even  the 
godhead  in  Christ,  should  be  swallow- 
ed up  of  life  by  Christ. 

The  second  argument  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  bodies  of  the  righteous 
is,  if  it  were  possible,  still  more  subtle 


than  the  former.  It  ascends  to  the 
heaven  of  heavens.  It  rises  from  the 
visibfe  to  the  invisible — from  the  na- 
tural to  the  spiritual — from  flesh  and 
blood  to  spirit  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  for  corruptible  bodies  may  not 
inherit  an  incorruptible  kingdom. 

Has  Christ,  then,  come  once  for 
sinners — and  will  he  not  come  again 
for  his  sainla  ?  Has  he  come  once 
for  Israel  according  lo  the  fiedi,  and 
will  he  not  come  again  for  Israel  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  ?  Has  he  come 
to  sow,  and  will  he  not  return  toreap? 
Does  he  plant  an  orchard,  and  not 
eat  the  friiit  thereof?  Has  the  seed- 
time alone  pleasure  for  him  ?  Has 
he  no  joy  in  harvest  ?  Does  ho  not 
delight  in  the  ingathering  ?  Haatbe 
shouting  of  the  harvest  home  no  joys 
for  him  ?  Has  he  saved  his  people 
from  sin,  and  will  he  not  save  them 
from  death  ?  Has  he  not  shed  his 
blood  ibr  us,  and  will  he  not  share 
his  inheritance  F  Is  this  inheritance 
greater  than  the  heir  ?  Has  he  given 
us  the  latter,  and  will  he  ivithhold  the 
former  ?  Is  there  anything  equal  to 
himself  ?  "  If  God  has  not  withheld 
his  own  Son,  but  freely  given  him  up 
to  death  for  us  all,  how  will  lie  n 
with  him  also  freely  give  us  i 
things  ?"  Oh  I  let  us  tread  lightly 
the  bosom  of  mother  Earth  I  The 
jewels  of  the  Almighty  lie  there — the 
wealth  of  Christ  is  treasured  up  tlicre 
— riches  deposited  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  lie  there— there  are  Abel  and 
Noah,  the  holypatriarcha — Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  with  his  sons — the 
great  legislator,  Moses,  is  thero-^the 
brave  patriots  who,  through  faith  i 
God,  won  kingdoms,  lie  there.  Here 
in  the  dust,  waiting  the  breath  of 
heaven,  slumber  the  mighty  dead — 
Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  David,  and 
Sampson,  and  Jephthah — the  godly  of 
three  ages,  and  of  two  grand  churches 
— yea,  of  two  worlds  ! 

The  resurrection,  then,  is  before  us, 
the  promise  and  the  power.  The  fact 
itself  is  like  a  grand  gold  chain  let 
down  from  heaven  to  link  man's  soul 
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to  God's  throne.  The  promise  is 
sure,  and  the  power  ia  seen  in  tlie 
reauirection  of  Christ ;  iet  us,  therc- 
fiM:e,  make  ourselves  fiuniliar  with  the 
wdghty  power  of  God,  as  developed 
in  Chnst's  resnrrectioa  ;  let  ns  make 
ourselves  l^miliar  Tvith  what  Paul 
styles  the  power  of  lus  resurrection  ; 
and  we  shall  at  last  feel  that  as  the 
power  is  equal  to  the  promise,  the  pro- 
mise will  prove  equal  to  the  tact — 
Prolesteml  Unionist. 


CHEISTIANITY  AND  THE 
HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Respected  Rbadeb — By  Cbristi- 
anilyis  intended^thatsyatem  of  means 
TOhieh  our  Heavenly  Father  has  most 
wisely  adapted  for  man's  salvation.  It 
is  found  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  recorded  in  the  New  TestamenL 

Men,  you  are  aware,  is  so  oi^anised 
that  he  can  believe,  love,  reform,  fear, 
hope,  and  rejoice.  Now,  God  has 
given  a  ^Bt«m  containing  facts  for 
belief  ^Love  exciting  or  begetttng 
love,  and  leading  to  repentance — 
commands  enjoining  ohedience — 
threatenings  leading  to  fear — pro- 
mises creating  hope,  and  causing  great 
enjoyment.  £i  other  words,  a  system 
has  been  given  to  convert,  control, 
and  comfort  the  sinner.  This  eystei 
Giod  has  provided.  It  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  character,  condition, 
and  organization  of  man.  Christianity 
is,  then,  a  system  of  means  arising 
out  of  tfie  gospel,  every  way  worthy 
of  its  divine  author,  respecting  whom 
it  ia  testified,  "  God  is  Love." 

FIRST  FACT. 

We  all  say  that  facts  are  stuhbom 
things.  Truths  and  fects  are  not  the 
same.  All  truths  are  not  facts,  yet 
all  fiwts  are  true.  A  fact  ia  some- 
tiling  done  or  said.  It  is  a  truth  that 
God  exists  ;  but  when  he  said,  "  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light," 
we  are  &mished  both  with  a  truth 
and  a  fact  To  make  this  subject 
distinct  and  clear  to  the  mind,  the 
following  wonderful  facts  are  pre- 
sented for  our  belief : — 


God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  beUevetli  on  him  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
John  iii.  16. 

God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
tile  world  through  him  might  be 
saved.     Verse  17. 

I  declare  unto  you  the  Grospel,  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was 
buried ;  and  that  he  rose  again  the 
third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
I  Cor.  xv.  1-4. 

This  ia  a  true,  or  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  JesuB  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners.     1  Tim.  i.  15. 

Here,  then,  we  have  presented  to 
ua  the  love  of  God,  the  pft  of  Christ, 
his  death,  burial,  resurrection,  and 
aacension  to  glory — &cts  left  upon 
record  for  our  belief.  And  when  we 
duly  con^der  their  import,  and  the 
marvellous  evidences  by  which  they 
are  sustained,  it  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  call  into  existence  faith,  hope, 
love,  and  obedience. 

Ti^t  G«d  exists,  is  an  immutable 
truth.  That  he  creat«d  the  universe 
by  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom — 
the  emanation  of  his  goodness  is 
astonishiag — that  he  should  con- 
descend to  associate  himself  with 
man,  assuming  his  nature — voluU' 
tarily  surrendering  himself  to  die  as 
a  sin-offering — to  rise  ^ain  from  the 
dead — to  ascend  up  into  heaven  in 
unison  with  the  Divinity,  there  to  be 
exalted  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  ' 
reign  King  of  the  universe — i 
marvellous  beyond  expression ;  yet 
such  is  the  fact 

SECOND :   THE  GOSPEL  18  A  SYSTEM 

or  tOVE. 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 

thi^  that  a  man  should  lay  dovra  his 

life  for  his  friends. 

Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us. 

Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
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Jc9us  Christ,  that  though  he 
rich,  yet  for  our  Siikea  he  became 
poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty, 
might  be  made  rich. 

Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
Giod,  but  that  be  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be    the  propitiation  for 

We   love   him,    because    he   first 

God  is  love  ;  he  that  dwelleth  u 
God  dwelleth  in  love. 

Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
gooilness,  and  fgrbearunce,  and  long- 
suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  LEADETu  thee  to  repent- 


Thus  the  love  of  God  operates 
upon  the  heart,  changes  the  affec- 
tions, and  leads  to  repentance. 

THIKD  :   OF  COMUANDS. 

First,  to  control  the  acUons  of 
sinners;  second,  the  actions  of  saints. 

The  Arst  time  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  preached  in  this  world, 
those  who  heard  the  joyful  procla- 
mation cried  out,  "Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do?"  The  idea  of 
men  b^ng  saved  by  faith  alone  had 
not  then  entered  into  the  world. 
Hence  the  peremptory  command : — 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  yoa  for  the  remission  of  sina." 
AcU  ii.  38. 

Repent  and  be  converted,  that 
your  tons  may  be  blotted  out.  Acts 
iii.  19. 

He  conunanded  them  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Acts 
K.  48. 

Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
tlie  gospel  to  every  creature.  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved :  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  condemned.     Mark  xvi.  16. 

These  commands,  be  it  observed, 
apply  to  sinners.  The  gospel  contains 
anoUier  class  of  commands  addressed 
to  those  who  have  obeyed  the  first, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  have  changed 
their  stale,  and  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  having  been  regenerated  and 
adopted  into  the  iiunily  of  God. 
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Be  not  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  mind,  that  you  may  prove 
what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect  will  of  God.  'Rom.  xii,  2. 

Set  your  affections  on  tilings  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  ihe  earth.     Col. 

Add  to  your  faith,  courage — to 
courage,  knowledge — to  knowledge, 
temperance — to  temperance,  patience 
— to  patience,  godliness — to  godliness, 
brotherly  kindness  —  to  brotherly 
kindness,  charity.     2  Peter  i.  5-7. 

Love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things 
of  the  world  ;  if  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him.   1  John  ii.  15. 

PODETH  :    THBEATENINQS. 

Fear  not  them  which  kill  tlie  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but 
rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  helL  Mat. 
X.  28. 

To  them  who  are  contentions  and 
obey  not  the  truth,  tribulation  and 
anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil — upon  the  Jew  first,  and 
aiso  upon  the  Gentile.  Rom.  ii,  9. 

He  is  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  all  who  obey  him.    Heb.  v.  9. 

The  Lord  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels  in 
flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  2  Thess.  i.  7-8. 

FIFTH  :   THE  GOSPEL  PROUISES. 

These  excite  onr  hope,  and  load  to 
high  expectations  and  great  enjoy- 
ment. The  remission  of  sins — adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  God — the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit — that  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good 
while  in  this  world — the  certtunty  of 
a  resurrection  fi'om  the  dead,  and  of 
eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

I  go,  said  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  if  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself 

■tliat  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also.     John  xiv.  2—3. 


To  those  who,  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  God  will 
give  eternal  life.     Horn.  ii.  7. 

Blessed  are  they  who  do  bia  com- 
matidraents,  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter 
in  through  the  gates  into  the  city. 
Kev.  xxii.  14. 

For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump 
of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  toge- 
ther with  tliem  in  the  clouds,  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

We  have,  in  this  short  address, 
presented  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  system  of  facts,  commands, 
threatenings,  and  promises.  We 
might  have  added  invitations,  which 
are  numerous,  and  of  the  most  ani- 
mating and  cheering  kind.  These 
you  will  find  in  tlie  bible.  This 
system  came  from  God — given  for 
our  salvation — intended  to  excite  or 
create  in  us  faith,  repentance,  fear, 
hope,  love,  and  obedience ;  without 
the  possession  of  which,  no  person 
has  the  least  foundation  to  hope  for 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessedness. 

But  it  is  possible  that  you  have 
been  taught,  that  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  first  to  rege- 
nerate the  heart,  to  enable  you  to 
believe  the  gospel  I  This,  be  assured, 
is  both  absurd  and  false — altogether 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
of  his  disciples.  A  wicked,  diso- 
bedient unbeliever  cannot  receive  th( 
Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  said  to  his  discv 
pies,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  com- 
mandment^ ;  and  I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
comforter,  who  shall  abide  with  you 
for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 

'  whom  the  WORLD  CANNOT  RECEIVE.'" 

This  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convinc 
all  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  i* 
none  but  disciples  of  Christ,  Fiuth 
Cometh  by  hearing,  iuid  hearing  by 
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the  word  of  God.  But  to  prove  this 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid,  we 
shall  present,  by  the  request  of  a 
brother,  a  speech  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  the  year  1844,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  congregation, 
collected  from  all  denominations  of 
professed  ChriBtians.  The  speaker, 
in  his  eleventh  and  closing  address 
on  the  tnfiuence  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in 

CONVERSION, 

says — Mr.  Bice's  allusions  to  repent- 
ance unto  life  and  remission  of  sina 
are  more  for  appearance  than  from 
any  new  ideas  or  new  ailments.  I 
have  shown  it  to  be  not  individual 
&aA  personal,  but  commensurate  with 
the  Gentile  world — a  rich  and  glo- 
rious tender  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth — a  matter  alike  unexpected  by 
Jew  or  Gentile. 

He  says  there  is  a  certain  power 
displayed  in  conversion,  and  so  say  I. 
And  does  it  no'.,  come  with  as  good  a 
grace  from  me  as  from  him  ?  But  he 
says  he  goes  for  a  power  beyond  the 
n^ed  Word,  and  that,  too,  an  ac- 
companying power.  Well,  the  word 
accompanying a7i^\9iK»  not  the  nature 
of  tliat  power,  and  for  that  I  have 
asked  more  than  once,  but  I  have 
asked  in  vain.  He  can  neither  ex- 
plain what  the  "  accompanying  pow- 
er" ia,  or  can  be,  nor  how  it  operates; 
and,  therefore,  whether  or  not  we 
^;ree,  I  could  not  say.  I  believe  the 
Spirit  accompanies  the  Word,  is 
always  present  with  the  Word,  and 
actuallyand  personally  works  through 
it  upon  the  moral  nature  of  man,  but 
not  without  it.  I  presume  not  to 
speculate  upon  the  nature  of  this 
power,  nor  the  mode  of  operation. 
I  believe  the  Holy.Sfikit  sheds  abroad 
iii'0or  hearts  the  love  of  God,  and 
dwells  in  all  the  &ithful ;  that  itsi 
titles  them  through  the  truth ;  that 
"it  wori(s  in  them  to  will  and  do,' 
and  that  it  comforts  them  in  ail  their 
afflictions. 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  does   not 
thus  enter  into  the  wicked.     When 
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it  fell  from  heaven  on  Pentecost,  it 
fell  only  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  not  upon  the  promiscuous 
assembly.  For  the  multitude,  after 
the  Spirit's  dfscent,  did  still  upbnud 
tBediscipleswithdninkenness.  Those 
who  first  received  it  that  day,  preach- 
ed by  it  to  tKe  audience.  The  thou- 
sands who  heard,  isere  pierced  to  the 
IwaH,  and  yet  liad  not  received  the 
Spirit.  They  believed,  and  were  in 
an  agony  of  fear  and  terror,  but  yet 
had  not  received  the  Spirit.  They 
asked  what  should  they  do,  and  yet 
liad  not  received  it.  Peler  command- 
ed them  to  "Repent  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  you  shall  rfceivi;  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Of  course,  then, 
they  had  not  yet  received  that  gift. 
They,  however,  gladly  received  his 
word,  and  were  biiptized.  We  have, 
then,  tlie  first  three  thousand  converts 
regenerated  by  gladly  receiving  the 
Word  and  baptism.  This  is  a  strong 
fe«t  for  the  first  one  in  XKf fourteenth 
ailment. 

The  sfcrnid  fact  of  conversion  is 
found.  Acts  iv.  and'the  question  is, 
how  were  they  regenerated  ?  We 
shall  read  the  passage^  "  Now  that 
many  of  them  which  beard  the 
Word  believed,  and  the  number  of 
the  men  was  about  Ave  thousand" 
We  are  now  morally  certain  that 
these  live  thousand  were  converted 
by  the  Spirit  only  through  the  Word. 
We  have  already  eight  thousand  of 
lur  allegation,  and  not  one  instance 
if  one  converted  without  the  Word. 

Our  third  exem  pi  ill  cation  is  found, 
Acts  v.   14:    "And  believers  were 

I  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multi- 
tudes of  botb  men  and  women."  Wo- 

n  are  here  mentioned  as  well  as 

n.  We  have,  then,  got  multitudes 
of  both  sexes  to  add,  in  proof  that 
the  Spirit  converted  these,  not  wiUi- 
out  the  Word,  but  by  what  they  saw 
and  heard. 

We  shall  find  a  f'mrth  example. 
Acts  viii.  5,  6,  12.  Philip  went  to 
Samaria  and  preached  Christ  to  them. 
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"  And  when  they  believed  Philip 
preaching  the  things  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  they  were  baptized,  both 
men  and  women."  So  the  Samaritans 
were  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  faith  in  the  Word,  which 
Philip  preached. 

A  fifth  example  is  found  in 
euifuch.  "  If  thou  belJevest  with  all 
thy  heart,  thou  mayeat."  He  said  : 
"  I  believe  that  Jcsua  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Then  he,  too,  was 
bom  of  the  water,  and  converted, 
not  without  the  Word. 

Paul  furnishes  a  sixth  case.  When 
he  had  fallen  lo  the  ground,  he  heard 
"  a  voice  saying  to  him,  Saul,  Saul, 
why  perseciit«at  thou  mo — I  am 
Jeaus  whom  thou  persecutes t."  His 
CflAC  is  certainly  one  of  indisputable 
certiunty.  He  both  saw,  he^^l,  and 
believed,  and  was  baptized. 

Eneas  furnishes  a  seventh  case. 
And  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Eneas, 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole — 
arise  and  make  thy  bed." 

The  citizens  of  Lydda  and  Saron 
furnish  the  i^ghth  case.  Of  them  we 
read — "All  that  dwell  in  Lydda  and 
Saron,  saw  Eneas"  made  whole  by 
Peter,  and  thin/  "  turned  to  the  Lord." 
The  people  of  Lydda  and  Saron  were 
converted  by  what  they  sav)  and 
heard.  Conversion  here,  too,  was 
not  by  the  Spirit  alone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Joppa  furnish 
the  ninth  case.  On  Peter's  visit, 
and  the  revival  of  Dorcas,  through 
his  preaching,  many  belie ve<l  in 
tlie  Lord.  So  that  Peter  tarried  there 
many  days. 

Cornelius  and  his  friends  furnish 
the  tenth  case.  That  is  so  notorious, 
it  needs  only  to  be  named.  Peter 
told  the  words  of  salvation,  and  (he 
Spirit  miraculously  sustained  him. 
So  that  he,  also,  and  his  friends,  were 
regenerated,  through  both  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit. 

The  Autiochians  constitute  the 
eleventh  case.  Common  preachers, 
exiles  from  Jerusalem,  came  to  Anti- 
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och,  Phenice  and  Cypress.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them. 
They  spake  unto  thfc  Grecians,  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  great 
number  believed  and  turned  unto  the 
Lord.     See  also  Acts  xiii,  43 — 48. 

Scrgius  Paulus,  deputy  governor 
of  Paphos,  gives  us  the  twelfth  case. 
When  ho  saw  Paul  strike  Elymas, 
the  sorcerer,  blind  ;  and  heard  I'aul 
preach,  he  believed,  being  astonished 
at  the  doctrine  of  the  Ixird. 

Lydia  constitutes  the  thirteenth 
case.  Lydia,  a  pious  lady,  a  war- 
skipper  of  God,  whose  heart  the  Lord 
had  formerly  touched,  atlended  to 
Paul's  preaching,  believed,  and  was 
baptized. 

The  Philippian  jailor  heard  Paul  j 
he  and  all  his  house  believed  in  God, 
and  were  filled  with  joy.  This  is 
the  fourteenth  special  cose. 

Dionysius,  the  Areopagite  of 
Athens,  Lady  Damaris  and  others 
with  them,  heard  Paul,  believed,  and 
clave  unto  him  and  the  Lord.  These 
noble  Athenians  constitute  the  Jif- 
teenth  case. 

Crispns,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
Corinthian  synagogue,  and  all  his 
family,  hearing  Paul,  believed  on  the 
Lord.     This   is  the  sixteenth   case. 

The  Corinthians  constitute  the 
tevenieenih  example.  Many  of  the 
Corinthians  hearing,  believed,  and 
were  baptized.  The  whole  story  is 
here  beautifully  told  in  the  three 
words,  "  hearing,  believing,  and  be- 
ing baptized." 

The  Ephesians  constitute  the  eight- 
teenlh  case.  Many  of  them  hearing 
Paul,  believed,  came  and  confessed 
their  deeds,  burned  fif^  thousand 
pieces  of  silver  worth  of  books  ;  "  bo 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  prevailed," 

To  these  I  may  add  the  cripple  at 
Lystra,  as  a  nineteenth  case ;  the 
people  of  Iconium  as  a  twentieth — 
"To  whom  Paul  so  spaie,  that  a 
multitude  believed  ;"  and  as  the 
twenty-first  example,  the  noble  Bo- 
reans,  "  who  searched  the  scriptures 


daily,  therefore  many  of  them  be- 
lieved." Here  are  twenty-one  clear 
and  distinct  cases  recorded  in  one 
book,  containing,  in  all,  probably  not 
less  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
persons ;  in  every  one  of  which  tlicy 
heard,  believed,  and  were  baptized. 
So  that,  as  far  as  sacred  history  goes, 
the  Spirit  of  God  never  did  operate 
in  conversion  without  the  Word. 

Now  I  ask  Mr.  Itice  to  bring  for- 
ward one  single  case  of  any  one  being 
converted  to  tiie  Lord  without  the 
Word  being  first  heard  and  believed! 
If  the  salvation  of  world  depend  on 
il,  he  could  not  give  iL  It  is,  then, 
80  far  as  the  New  Testament  deposeth, 
idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  t;ilk 
about  Sanctis  cation  or  conversion, 
without  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God. 
They  are  always  united  in  the  great 
work.  No  one  is  converted  by  the 
Word  alone,  nor  by  the  Spirit  alone. 

Having  then  surveyed  the  premi- 
ses, and  heard  tiie  arguments  and 
objections  from  the  other  side,  I  pro- 
ceed, with  great  haste,  to  place  in  a 
miniature  view  the  whole  argument 
before  you  I.  The  first  otthis'series 
of  thirteen  arguments  was  drawn 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  intellectual  and  moral.  It  was 
shown  that  the  human  mind,  lite  the 
human  body,  has  a  specific  constitu- 
tion, which  is  never  to  be  violated. 
In  no  instance  does  God,  in  the 
government  of  the  universe,  violate 
the  laws  and  constitution  which  he 
has  given,  in  effecting  the  ordinary 
objects  of  his  providence,  moral  go- 
vernment, oriii  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. He  always  addresses  himself 
to  man  in  harmony  with  his  constitu- 
tion ;  first  addressing  his  understand- 
ing, then  his  conscience,  then  his 
affections.  Miracles  only  excepted, 
he  has  never  violated  the  powers 
given  to  man.  He  gives  no  new 
powers,  annihilates  no  old  powers, 
but  takes  the  human  constitution  as 
he  made  it ;  and  by  enlightening  the 
understanding,  and  renewing  the 
heart  by  the  gospel,  efieets,  through 
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hb  H0I7  Spirit,  that  grand  moral 
change  ivhick  consljtutes  a  new  moral 
crealion. 

II.  Our  secoDd  argument  was  de- 
duced from  the  fact,  that  &-om  the 
earlieat  antiquity  till  now,  there  nerer 
has  been  found  a  human  being  in  any 
country  or  age,  possesaed  of  one 
spiritual  idea,  impression,  or  feeling, 
where  some  portion  of  the  Word  or 
revelation  of  God  had  not  been  spo- 
ken to  him,  or  read  by  him.  So  that 
it  appears,  in  faet,  indisputable,  that 
the  Spirit  Dt  God  rather  follows,  and 
in  no  case  precedes,  the  progress  or 
arriFal  of  his  Word.  We  have  the 
liistory  of  man,  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  in  attestation  of  this 
most  signiiicant  aud  momentous  fact 

HI.  By  aninductionof  many  cases 
of  personal  experience,  frota  observa- 
tion, and,  I  may  add,  by  a  general 
concession,  it  appears,  that  amongst 
christians  tho  most  gtfi«d  and  en- 
lightened, not  one  idea  can  be  suggest- 
ed from  the  most  gifted,  the  most 
eminently  illuminated  with  spiritual 
light  and  intelligence — not  one  idea 
can  be  expressed,  not  taken  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Not  one  thought, 
idea,  or  impression,  truly  spiritual, 
can  be  heard  from  any  man  in  Chris- 
tendom, nor  borrowed  from  that 
Holy  Book,  directly  or  indirectly. 
These  two  matter-of-fact  arguments, 
on  almost  every  other  subject,  would 
be  deemed  all-sufficient. 

IV,  My  fourth  ailment  consisted 
in  the  avowal  and  development  of 
that  great  law  of  mind,  and  of  all 
organic  existences,  animal  or  vege- 
table, viz.  that  whatever  is  ^essential  to 
the  production  of  any  specific  result, 
is  necessary  in  all  cases.  Whatever 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  any 
one  effect,  or  offspring,  vegetable  or 
animal ;  any  one  result,  intellectual 
or  moral,  is  always  and  invariably 
necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the 
same  results.  Therefore,  whatever  is 
essential  to  the  conversion  of  one  in- 
^vidual,  is  essential  to  the  conversion 
of  every  other  individual.    It  need 


not  be  ui^ed  that  the  same  order  and 
arrangement  of  things  is  necessary, 
because  that  is  not  implied  as  alwa}^ 
essential ;  hut  so  much  of  order, 
arrangement,  and  circumstances,  as 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  one 
ear  of  com,  are  uniformly  and  in- 
varibly  necessary.  Just  so  in  the 
new  birth.  When  called  to  assert 
and  maintain  any  &ct,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  explain  the  whole  nature, 
reasons,  and  contingencies  thereof— 
I  am  only  obliged  to  establish  the  fact 
itself.  Natural  birth  is  always  the 
same  thing.  So  ia  the  apirilual. 
Bc^ttism  is  always  the  same  tidng. 
Mr.  Rice,  without  knowing  it,  or  de- 
igning it,  was  constrained  to  come 
to  this  result.  While,  in  fact,  seek- 
ing to  oppose  it,  he  came  to  the  very 
same  conclusion.  He  first  Bi^ued 
for  infant  regeneration  without  ftuth; 
he  then  sought  to  have  believers  re- 
generated in  some  way  different,  but 
ultimately  he  asserted  that  regenera- 
tion was  also  before  faith  in  adults, 
and  thus,  by  the  force  of  nniversal 
law,  he  came  to  my  grand  conclusion, 
that  vihatever  ia  necessaty  to  the  new 
birth,  or  regeneration,  in  one  case,  is 
necessary  wi  all  other  cases.  And  so 
that  point  is  decided. 

V.  My  fifth  argument  is  deduced 
from  the  name,  Advocate,  given  to 
tho  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Messiah,  as 
his  official  designation,  in  conducting 
the  work  of  conversion,  convincing 
the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment.     He  was,    then,    to    use 

ords  in  pleading  this  cause  ;  hence 
is  a  moral  argument,  and  a  change 
efiected  by  motives. 

VI.  My  sixth  argument  is  drawn 
fiwm  the  commission  ^ven  to  this 
Advocate  in  pleading  his  cause.  He 
was  to  convince  the  world  of  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment,  by  cer- 

mcans.  The  Messiah  prescribes 
the  topics.  He  furnishes  the  ail- 
ments, aud  stat«s  them  to  the  disciples 
in  advance.  The  first  topic  is — 
"Hecause  tkey  believe  not  in  me :" 
the  second — "Because  I  go  to  my 
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Faihirr,  and  ytm  see  me  no  mor 
the  tliii'd — "Because  lie  Prince  of 
this  world  is  cast  out."  In  tliia  Vf&j, 
then,  the  work  was  to  be  conducted, 
kiid'U  has  been  conducted.  And  so 
proceeded  the  ftpostlea  through  their 
whole  ministry.  And  useful  and 
Micceesriil  pleaders,  in  all  Bgea,  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  this  course. 
And  while  the  human  conetitudon 
remtuns  as  it  now  is,  the  same  course 
must  be  casentiullj  and  substantially 
pursued. 

VU.  My  seventh  argument  if 
founded  on  that  most  significant  and 
sublime  fact,  that  the  first  gift  the 
Spirit  of  Giod  bestowed  on  the  apos- 
tles was  the  gi/t  of  tongues.  What 
could  have  been  more  apposite  to 
teach  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to 
operate  through  the  Word,  than,  as 
prefatory  to  the  work,  first  of  all 
giving  to  its  pleaders  the  gift  of 
tongues  ?  that,  by  the  machinery  of 
words,  he  might  accomplish  his  glo- 
rious work  of  regenerating  the  world. 
These  seven  arguments  I  distinctly 
stated  in  my  first  address  on  this 
subject.  To  some  of  these  there  was 
no  reply  whatever  made.  To  none 
of  them  was  a  direct  and  formal 
refutation  attempted.  I  regard  them 
as  1  did  at  first,  not  only  as  unasstuled, 
but  unassailable.  * 

VIII.  My  eighth  argument  was 
composed  of  the  direct  and  explicit 
testimony  of  the  apostles,  afiiritiing 
regeneration  and  conversion  through 
the  Word  of  God,  as  the  seed  or 
principle  of  the  new  life.  The  instru- 
mentality of  the  Word  was  asserted 
by  James  as  the  will  or  ordinance  of 
God.  We  had  the  united  testimony 
of  two  apostles  directly  and  positively 
alfirming  the  very  issue  in  our  pro- 
position. James  affirming,  that  of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  by,  -not 
uni^tut,  the  Word  of  Truth.  And 
Peter  saying,  "We  are  bora  again  ;" 
or,  according  to  M'Knight,  "We  ai-e 
regenerated,  or  having  regenerated 
us,  not  by  corruptible,  but  through," 
not  without,  "  the  incorruptible  seed 


of  the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever."  Here  is  as  clear 
an  indication  of  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Word  as  can  be  expressed  in 
human  language.  To  explain  these 
passages  away  is  impossible,  and  you 
see  how  my  opponent  has  evaded 
^om.  Paul,  also,  in  vajrious  forms 
of  speech,  gives  us  similar  views 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Word.  He 
told  the  Corinthians  tiiat  he  himself 
had  "  begotu^n  them  through  the 
gospel."  Thus  making  the  gospel 
the  indispensable  instrument  of  rege- 
neration. Fcter,  indeed,  asserted 
before  all  the  apostles  in  the  conven- 
tion at  Jei-usalem,  that  God  purificE 
the  heart  by  fiuth.  But  it  was  re- 
served to  these  latter  times  to  assume 
and  teach  that  God  purifies  the  heart 
without  faith,  before  faith,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Word  of  God. 

IX.  I  elicited  a  ninth  argument 
from  the  commission  given  to  the 
Messiah,  as  reported  in  Isaiah,  and 
irom  the  commission  given  to  Paul 
from  the  Messiah  in  person,  with 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  commission  is  re- 
ported by  Paul  himself  in  his  speech 
before  king  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi. 
These  commisuons  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  means  in  reference  to 
conversion,  remission,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  in  the  Divine  mind,  purpose, 
and  plan.  Illumination  through  the 
gospel  is  always  first.  The  apostle 
was  sent  to  "open  the  eyes"  of  the 
nations.  He  was  "  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  lighl,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  in  order 
to  their  forgiveness  and  participation 
of  an  inheritance  amongst  those  aaiic- 
ti/ied  Ihrovghjailh." 

X.  My  tenth  argument  consisted 
of  tliose  scriptures  which  show  that, 
whatever  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
■Spirit  in  the  work  of  salvation,  b 
also  ascribed  to  the  Wm-d;  and  that 
what  is  ascribed  to  'ihzWord,  is* also 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  The  gentle 
man  has  not  found  a  single  exception 
to  it.     Are  persons  said  to  be  en- 
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lightescd,  quickened,  conTcrbHl,  sane- 
lifted,  rogunwiited,  comforted,  &c  by 
the  Word  ?  They  are  ftlao  in  some 
other  scriptures  aaid  to  be  so  by  the 
Spirit;  and  vice  versa.  This  agent 
luid  instrument  were  so  insepiirably 
connected  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  that  ihey  could  not 
conceive  of  one  without  the  other,  in 
any  operation  or  effect  connected  witit 
the  salvation  of  man. 

XI,  My  eleventh  argument  was 
deduced  fi-om  the  fiict,  that  those  who 
resiated  the  Word  of  God,  or  the 
persons  that  spoke  it,  are  said  to 
retaat  tiie  Spirit  of  Grod.  By  not 
giving  ear  to  the  prophets  that  spoke 
by  the  Spirit,  they  resisted  the  Spirit. 
The  Sanhedrim  of  tlie  Jews,  who 
resisted  the  words  spoken  by  Stephen 
and  by  the  twelve  apostles,  are  repre- 
sented by  him  as  resisting  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  words  are — "As  your 
fathers  did,  so  do  you  always  resist 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Which  of  the  pro- 
phets have  not  your  fathers  persecu- 
ted? and  they  have  slain  them  that 
showed  before  the  eomingof  the  just 
ONE,  of  whom  you  have  now  been  the 
betrayers  and  murderers." 

XII.  A  twelilli  argument  was  de- 
duced from  another  important  fact ; 
that  the  strivings  of  the  prophets  by 
their  words,  are  represented  as  the 
strivings  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  Thus 
spoke  Nehemiah.  "  thou  sendest  thy 
good  Spirit  lo  instruct  them,"  through 
Moses,  "  and  thou  testifiedst  against 
them  by  thy  Spirit,  in  Ihy  prophets, 
yet  would  thoy  not  give  ear."  Thus, 
in  the  Divine  Word,  the  Spirit  and 
the  Word  of  God,  and  those  who 
spoke  it  by  the  immediate  authority 
of  God,  are  so  perfectly  identified, 
that  every  thing  is  said  to  be  done  /y, 
to,  for,  or  againsl  the  one,  is  said  to 
be  done  lo,  by,  for,  or  against  the 
other.  So  that  wemaysUll  say,  that 
those  who  hear  not  Moses  nor  the 
prophets,  would  not  he  persuaded, 
though  one  rose  fi'Om  the  dead  !  God 
BtJU  strives  with  men  by  his  Spirit, 
and  they  stiU  resist  his  Spirit,  in  and 


through  the  Word  spoken  by  prophets 
and  apostles.  "  Lit  ernn-y  ow  hear 
lahaf  the  Spirit  aaith  to  the  cAwcAes." 
Xni.  My  thirteenth  argmnrnt 
consists  in  the  most  sublime  and  im- 
pressive feet,  that  God  no  whore  has 
operated  without  his  Word,  either  in 
the  old  creation  or  in  the  new.  In 
nature  and  in  grace,  God  operates 
not  without  his  Word.  He  never 
lia.1  wrought  vnlhoui  means.  He  has, 
so  far  08  earth's  annals  reach,  and  as 
the  rolls  of  eternity  have  been  opened 
lo  our  view,  never  done  any  thing 
without  an  instrumentality.  The 
naked  Spirit  of  God  never  has  ope- 
rated upon  the  naked  spirit  of  man, 
so  fer  as  all  science,  all  revelation 
teach.  Abstract  spiritual  operations 
is  a  pure  metaphysical  dream.  There 
is  nothing  to  favor  such  a  conceit  in 
nature,  providence  or  grace.  God 
broke  the  awful  stillness  of  eternity 
with  his  own  creative  voice.  He 
SPOKE  bffore  any  thing  wat  done. 
Speech,  or  language,  or  word,  is  the 
ori^nal  and  sublime  instrumenl^ty 
of  all  divine  operations.  God  stud. 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  born. 
Does  net  the  Bible  say,  "  By  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
ivfoaeA  bg  the  Wgrdnf  Ood,"  eai\\stt 
the  things  that  were  made,  were  not 
madeof  things  that  did  formerly  exist. 
They  were  made  out  of  tlie  Word  of 
God.  All  things  having  been  crea- 
ted by  the  Word  of  God.  Most 
evident  it  is,  that  hia  Word  is  the  all 
creative  inslrument.  Without  it  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  now  exists. 
Of  course,  thwi,  if  persona  were  to 
be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus, 
without  the  Word  of  God,  it  would 
be  a  perfect  anomaly,  something 
wholly  new  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  God  operated  upon  abso- 
lute nonentity,  and  then  npon  inert 
matter,  by  his  Word,  and  if  his  Spirit 
thus  brooded  on  old  chaos,  what 
tongue  of  man  can  prove  that  in  the 
new  creation,  he  regenerates,  renews, 
re-creates  and  ssinctifies  man  without 
his  Word  ! !     It  never  can  be  done. 
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Mr.  President.  It  is  not  onl^  out  of 
the  power  of  Mr.  Rice,  but  every 
other  living  man  to  show,  that  Gkxl 
moves  at  all  in  the  affturs  of  redemp- 
tion, but  through  his  Word.  God's 
Spirit  and  Word  operated  conjointly 
on  ancient  chaos,  and  they  still  ope- 
rate togetlier  on  the  chaos  of  the 
human  heart  in  its  sins.  Read  PsaJm 
xix.  3—9 ;  Psalm  xxxiii.  &— 9.  So 
my  Jhurteentk  argument  detiuls. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  time  is  always 
too  short  for  the  full  development  of 
tho  great  elements  of  things,  and 
mighty  evidence  of  truth  found  in 
these  propositions.  I  have  arranged, 
however,  such  amount  of  facts  and 
evidences  as,  I  humbly  think,  never 
can  be  set  aside  by  the  ingenuity  of 
mortal  man.  I  am  willing  Xo  commit 
those  fourteen  arguments  lo  the  world, 
fearless  of  the  consequences.  I  think 
the  case  is  a  clear  one,  and  one  upon 
which  we  may  say  we  have  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept.  We 
have  cortaJnl  J  the  lawand  the  prophets. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  must  say, 
that  we  have  been  much  reproached 
and  slandered  on  this  theme.  It  is 
not  from  any  aversion  to  preaching 
tho  Holy  Spirit,  (for  we  do  effectually 
preach  it),  that  I  have  been  constriun- 
ed  to  take  this  ground,  so  offensive 
to  some,  and  which  has  been  made, 
in  many  inatances,  to  retard  the 
great  and  growing  cause  of  reforma- 
tion which  we  plead.  I  believe  and 
teach  th«  inspiration  of  the  Spirit, 
the  influences  and  effects  of  tiie  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians, 
men  and  women.  The  man  who 
represents  me  as  opposed  to  a  spirit- 
ual religion,  and  to  tho  operations, 
converting  and  sanctifying,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  does  me  the  highest  in- 
justice, and  blasphemes  my  good 
name  in  a  way  he  must  answer  for 
to  a  higher  tribunal.  I  have  been 
long  endeavouring  to  draw  the  proper 
lines  between  a  wild  enthusiasm  and 
the  true  Spirit  of  our  God — between 
what  is  spiritual  and  animal  in  some 
of  the   present  forms  Christianity 


and  to  save  my  contemporaries  from 

religion  of  blind  impulses,  animal 

excitements,  and  new  revelations,  by 

which  I  most  sincerely  believe  vast 

multitudes  are  deluded  to  everlasting 

in.    With  Paul,  and  with  me,  there 

but  one  body  and  but  one  Spirit, 

there  is  but  one  hope  of  our  calling 

as  there  is  but  one  Giod  and  Father 

us  all.  A.  Camhbell. 


DIFFICULTIES  m  CHURCHES. 

[given  bt  request.] 

1.  Ths  kingdom  dT  Chrwl,  HmetimH  cellcil  hit 

KvBMlmoi.lojUd«iidreMivea'JB'™»^™»«n.rh 
u  Ihe  R^in  >nd  $)«>iBh  of  Ijod  ;    »  the  an);  Hml, 


iUifut  diifhu 

a  im  retiard  for  ill  tL  icU  lud  do- 

-^'rj'j' 

by  draxinn  the  diKtriiiB,  hj  neglttling  the  ili«ip. 

Clirisl'i  church,  ewenlialty  *ff«ting;lh«ir«U-b«iiit; 
of  iDdiTiduai  meiD ben  nr  other  con pvaationA,  thfl 
bid  charch  it  lo  be jixdired  bf  the  eliTfnhip  of  olhrr 
ehDichee.orbf  eoine  other  InbaDaLtbbji  her OH-n^  hb 

pm-'eation  It  in  he  tried  bf  the  conalicatfld  elJerehlp 

This  last  proposition  being  the  only 
one  in  doubt  amongst  us,  we  shall 
proceed  to  its  examination.  Tlie 
first  four  are  regarded  by  our  com- 
munities as  indisputably  pltun  and 
settled.  Should  any  one,  however, 
have  reflected  so  littie  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  to  deny  any  of  them,  let  him 
place  them  in  the  negative  form,  and 
by  a  single  glance  of  hia  mind  he  will 
detect  his  error — as,  for  example,  the 
third ; — "  Corigregatiima  are  u> 
no  obligations,  and  ome  no  duties  to 
one  another;  therefore  nothing 
mar    their  free  and  cordial  < 


DlFKICnLTlES  IN 


1H7 


The  reader  will  please  here  pause 
and  read  again  tlie  fifth  proposition. 
Let  him  then  place  it  in  the  negative 
form,  and  read  it  as  followB  : — When 
any  congregation  olf^nds  against  the 
constitution  of  Messiah's  kingdom  by 
denying  the  doctrine,  by  neglecting 
the  discipline,  or  by  mal-adminiatering 
the  affairs  of  Christ's  church,  essen- 
tially affecting  the  well-being  of  indi- 
vidual members  or  other  congrega- 
tions, then  said  church  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  any  tribunal  on  earth,  but 
to  be  held  in  as  high  esteem  as  before. 

No  one  is  so  ignorant  as  to  assert 
this  proposition.  But,  says  another, 
there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  she 
can  appear ;  therefore  let  her  alone, 
but  fellowship  not  her  tints.  And 
what  is  that  but  to  judge  and  con- 
demn her  without  even  the  form  of 
a  trial  ?  Tried  she  must  he.  I  repeat 
it  agjun,  tried  sAe  must  be.  No  man 
of  reflection  can  doubt  it.  The  only 
question,  then,  is — By  what  tribunal 
shall  she  be  tried  ?  By  every  man's 
own  opinion,  or  by  a  properly  con- 
stituted tribunal  ?  There  is  no  other 
alternative;  there  is  no  third  way. 
An  invincible  necessity  has  so  decreed. 

Every  church  that  departs  from 
the  faith  or  from  the  discipline  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  or  that  unrighte- 
ously and  unwisely  administers  its 
affairs  to  the  great  detriment  of  indi- 
vidual members,  a  particular  congre- 
gation, or  the  whole  church  of  Christ, 
must  be  tried  by  some  tribunal.  Any 
one  that  pushes'his  notions  of  inde- 
pendency so  far  as  to  deny  this,  is 
deluded  by  a  word  which  he  does  not 
understand ;  as  much  as  ho  who 
makes  his  little  borough,  city, 
county,  so  independent  as  to  deny 
the  supervision  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  nation,  kingdom,  or  state  to  which 
it  belongs. 

The  tribes  of  Israel  were  indepen- 
dent tribes,  as  Moses  and  Aaron  wen 
independent  persons ;  but  yet  these 
independent  tribes  were  all  under 
one  another  as  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,      lliey  were. 


indeed,  equal  to  one  another  in  rank 
while  under  one  another  as  constituent 
members  of  the  nation. 

But  in  illustrating  what  I  mean 
by  independence  and  subordination 
through  the  well-known  figures  of  a 
borough,  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  tribe, 
I  do  not  int«nd  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison in  every  point  between  any  one 
of  these  and  a  particular  church,  as 
standing  in  the  whole  elect  nation  of 
Christ.  Churches  are  all  equal  a 
independent  in  some  respects,  but 
not  in  all.  They  are  also  all  equally 
subordinate  to  one  another  in  the 
Lord.  There  is  -no  Mother  Church, 
no  Metropolitan,  no  Sanhedrim,  no 
standing  Council,  no  Vicar  of  Christ, 
no  succes*irs  of  the  Aposties.  But 
the  churches  in  any  given  district — 
Judea,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Galatia, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  Ohio,  f 
instance,  are  always  supposed  to  be 
in  more  intimate  acquaintance,  union, 
and  communion  with  one  another, 
and  to  act  in  a  more  special  co-ope- 
ration than  with  the  churches  in  any 
other  kingdom,  state,  or  district  a 

If,  then,  any  one  or  more  of  these 
churches  err  from  the  faith,  or  from 
the  discipline,  or  from  a  just,  impar- 
tial, and  Christian  administration, 
they  are  amenable  to  the  rest  ;  and 
will  he  judged  some  way  or  other, 
and  disaUowed.  The  question,  then, 
is.  How  shall  this  be  done  scriptur- 
ally  ?  for  then  it  will  be  done  right. 
But  in  propounding  this  question,  we 
do  not  expect  to  find  cither  a  broad 
precept  or  a  stereotyped  precedent  of 
a  case  just  as  large  as  life.  W 
expect  to  find  principles  and  practice 
alleged  that  involve  and  commend 
this  practice. 

Some  who  have  never  thoroughly 
examined  this  point  are  alarmed  and 
become  alarmists  on  the  threshold, 
because  of  some  anticipated  troubles 
that  such  course  might  open  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  tiie  whole  Chris- 
tian community.  Like  our  friends 
in  North-street,  Baltimore,  they  ii 


gine  the  diacontcntcd  would  for  ever 
appeal.  A  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  subject  would  have 
suggested  a  very  different  conclusion. 
We  ask  tjme,  patience,  and  candor. 
We  demand  for  these  five  proposi- 
tions a  culm  and  full  consideration. 
We  may  in  our  next  enter  more  fully 
into  the  illustration  and  proof  of  the 
course  we  commend. 

A.  Campbell. 


le  West.     We 


my  part*  of  Vir- 
I'-operation 


LETTER  FROM  BROTHER 
J.  IIENSHALL. 
KlcHUOHD,  Vi.,  Jsn.  2a,  1848. 

HEI.OVEDBllOTHFRWtl.Ltg— rh«H<»- 

senner  for  December  ia  jual  arriTed,  and  I 
Bin  mlmoDiahed  by  it  thai  I  liaie  nat  irrilten 
ti>  England  n'ooeniT  arriTal  in  yir|[iTiF&.  I 
jlladt;  ackiM«lei])te'lhe  rec«lpt«F  tv'o  lettert 
trnm  Nottrngham,  and  ahonld  hare  aiiBwered 
them  loD|;  ere  no*  but  for  Ihe  preiit  of  other 
matteri.  On  mji  return,  1  found  mj  family 
well,  and,  of  eonrae,  well  pleaned  tn  see  me. 
I  parted  from  J)rother  Campbell  in  Ralcimore, 
_.L greatly  atflicteJ  -■-■-' 


I  bim 


Mayt) 
1  bia  faith fnl  partne 


iLofd 


itable  berei 


In  lootinfc  back 
tra>e1  both  by  land  and  pea,  t  : 
thank  God  that  wu  were  kept  ai 
throujrb  all  our  tabnra  aud  pei 
iburt.     It 


in?  Ii 


fact,  t 


land,  I 

Dover  took  a  grain  of  medicine ;  hut,  with 
the  exception  of  what  I  faje  to  othera, 
brouEhl  back  all  that  I  carried  aaay.  My 
family  were  rery  much  pteai<ed  with  the 
prexents  which  the  kindness  of  the  Rood 
trienda  in  Great  Britain  had  sent  them. 
They  neiid  them  all  their  thanks. 

J  am  K'ad  tn  see  the  name  of  my  brother 
George  in  Ihe  MesiieDger.  I  hope  hia  leal 
will  increase  abundantly.  A  belter  cause 
never  eioited  the  zeal  and  tlie  detotion  of 
mortale.  It  Is  wonhy  of  onr  nobleat  efforts. 
The  weM-directed  and  pmdent  and  prayerful 
exertions  of  the  brethren  with  yon  will 
accomplish  much,  notwithstamling  jroo  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  any  eitrn  help.  I  fear 
that  there  are  few  men  of  the  ritfht  atamp 
who  can  be  indnced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
their  present  inviting  fields  for  the  toils  of  a 
tour  of  ten  tbcnsimd  mUes ;  while  impiudent 
and  reckless  men  would  do  you  more  harm 
than  good.  Brother  Campbell  is  doing  all 
lie  can  for  yon;  but  at  present  he  has  not 
sacceeded.  In  the  mean  time,  be  assured 
that  the  Lord  can  conquer  with  few  as  well 
as  with  many— -w'itb  the  vreak  as  well  aa 
with  the  mighty. 


a  general  Evangelist  to  visit  the  destituti 
parts  of  Eastern  Virginia,  The  brethren  ■ 
the  meetinic  Dianire^led  the  rliiht  spirit.  . 
was  nominated  at  the  meeting  by  acommilte 
of  ten  to  be  the  general  Evaiiiielidt ;  bat 
declined,  because  the  Richmond  Church  ha. 
chosen  me  for  another  year  by  an  almost 

genial  to  my  feelings  to   be  on 

making  known  the  nay  of  life  to 

am  gratified  to  learn  from  your  lettiir  that 

yon  are  preaching  in  the  towni' 

round  abont  yon.     May  the  word  bceffectual 

xaints,      I    shall 'long  remember  New; 
Loughborough,  Bulwell,  and  Carlton. 

We  are  made  aorrcwful  to  hear  of  the 
continued  di 

in  many  places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
How  awful  it  must  he  to  feel  the  bi.._.  _, 
bread.    The  patience  with  which  the  people 
bear  privation  and  hnnger  proves  that  the 
restraints  of  religion  are  upon  them  t< 
conaiderable  extent.     The  ouibreaka  in  I 
land  gener^ly   arise  from  the  collision 
political  and  religious  animosities.     ProL._ 
taotiam  and  the  Bible  teach  the  endurance 

come.    But  CaihoHcism  breathes  enecruic 
and  curses,  and  issues  its  hulls  and  rolls 
thunder  ofexcommanication  against  all  Pi 
testanta,  Governments,  Princes,  and  people, 
id  therefore  the  ignorant  feel  juetilied  in 
killing  whomsoever  the  priesti"  may  cnr>    ' 

It  seems  that  Hr.  Robertson  failed  ii 
Jury  of  the  Judges,  and  therefore  one  wonld 
chink  be  ought  now  lo  rest  contentol.  1  can 
but  regret  the  difficulty  and  the  oi 
it;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  our  people 
will  not  think  of  retaliating  upon  faim  for  his 
harsh  treatment  o' bra.  Campbell.  Doobtless 
be  greatly  regrets  his  courw ;  and  should  he 
fought  to  Inflict  upon 
ily  we  shall  hail  hi: 
^  .  It  appear  to  glory  it 

We  still  have  to  deprecate  the  existence 
war  between  our  country  and  Meiici 
e  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  sooo  be  brought 
a  happy  termination.  I  fear  the  » 
spirit  has  teiied  upon  the  masses  of  o 
people.  I'he  glory  attendant  upon  succi 
arms  is  greatly  captivating  lo  the  yoDng 
d  inexperienced.  In  this,  however,  me 
e  only  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
itish  or  Anglo-Saxon  ancetrtors.  Religion 
greatly  affected  by  any  national  eioile- 
'nt,  either  in  the  form  of  a  political  ci 
ign,  or  of  festivities  and  illuminations 

as.    Oh  I  when  will  the  world 
h  the  life-saving  and  peace-  I 


be  imbued  w 


ciir:ii(E  Hpirit  or  Jeaus 


the  gjslem.  Nevertaelea 
deepond,  ai  long  u  we  have  the  name  aail 
the  bootn,  bficsnge  it  id  only  bj  the  disaemi. 
of  thin  Ii);ht,  and  Clie  steady  attention 
le  bonks,  that  these  nations  an  to  be 
improved.  All  else  must  Slit  be  tried,  and 
■   '   "  '     e  will  be  a  popular 


t  in   tavn 


■e  Chriii 


of  the  New  Ti 

sat  brooding  for  sfies  over  the  naiions,  with 

tnare  light  from  the  sun  than  could  pierce 

I  dense  fog  and  miat  in  which  sbe  was 

leloped.     Proteatantism  Chen  arose,  dis- 

-sing  some  of  the  mist,  and  allowing  more 

of  tbe  raja  of  the  sun  to  fall  upon  mankind. 

Liberty  of  thought   and   speech,  the   twin 

daughters  of  the  German  and  English  Be- 

furniBlion,    by   over   action,    pmluced    the 

families  of  sects,  known   both  to  the  Old 

World  and  the  New.    All  the  good  they  all 

I  rendered  powerless  by  the  super- 

(  evil  adaehing  to  them  all.     Hu- 

snd  Dot  iatpiration,  predominates 

ta,  and  therefore  thej  mnat  all  die. 

not  maa— ChrlHt,  and  nt>i  Belial— 

iind  in  all  the  thnughti',  and  nnrds, 

ina  of  that  people,  which  in  time 

will  finally  prevail,  with  the  New  Testament 

in  their  hands,  and  the  Inte  of  God  and  the 

honor  of  Jesua  Cbriat  in  their  hearts. 

onal  and  Eslgbliabed  Chnrcbes  are 
the  way.  of  the  Saviour's  peaceful 
reign.      But    aentimenta    are   abroad,    and 
spreadiog  with  almost  telegraphic  rapidity, 


tbe 


will  a: 


n  out  of 

change 

from  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  haughty  sni' 


B  that  t' 


and    I 


TheBibli, 
I   of  policicttj 
rights  and  privileges,  teach  men  in  AmTi 
in  England,  and  in  Italy,  that  they  are 
mere    play-things   For  King«,   Popes,  i 
Priests;  but  that  they  are  men,  posaesaing 
all  the  attributes  of  free-thinking  and  fre 
leting  b«Dga,  i«apontib1e  to  the  laws  ai 
J)  God. 

Caation  is  necessary  in  all  oor  penple ;  o 
instead  oF  being  a  blessing,  ne  may  be 
cume  fo  mankind.    Ve  must  reason  wi 
tbe  people  aSectionately,  not  in  vimlence, 
—  ID  a  apirit  of  aaaumed  anperiority.     Wi 

a  will  be  necessary  ere  tbe  great  body  of 
the  people  will  be  made  to  know  what  it  is 
we  are  about.  We  must  not  be  petulant 
when  they  suapect  our  motives.  As  long  ^ 
men  think  that  there  i a  no  need  of  change, 
they  naturally  suspect  the  motives  of  those 
who  call  for  it.     PanI  was  suspeoted  even  by 


frieadii,  and  □ 
,f  tbe  spirit' 


J.  Hen  SHALL. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Kirkatdg,  March  StA I  am  happy  in 

being  able  to  record  that  tlie  cause  of  the 
Redeemer  ia  advancing  in  thia  quarter. 
Within  the  last  few  weeka  five  have  been 
added  to  the  number  of  tbe  di-K'iples  by  im- 
lion,  and  others  are  inquiring  after  the 
I.  No  evangelist  being  in  the  field,  we 
I  ourselves  oF  the  gifta  of  our  breihreu 
from  surrounding  congregations,  to  pioclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  our  fellow- 
men.  On  thq^oecaaionsour  placeof  mveling 
(Links  Hall)  ia  crowded  with  attentive  and 
intelligent  hearers.  From  present  appear- 
ancea,  we  feel  assured  that  tbe  labours  of 
one  or  two  efficient  evaniielials  would   be 

E  reductive  of  much  good,aotha(  many  might 
e  brought  to  yield  obedience  to  Jesus.  The 
brethren  here  would  willingly  contribute  of 
their  substance  for  the  attainment  of  so  desi- 
rable an  object ;  and  though  pnssesaing  little 
of  this  world's  wealth,  we  are  willing  to  give 
according  to  our  ability.  As  a  congregation 
we  are  living  in  peace  and  onmforL  Wish- 
ing favor  and  peace  to  you  and  all  the  breth- 
ren, 1  remain,  yours  in  the  truth, 

John  Lvnd. 
Darnlte,  March  6IA. — We  are  prospering 
here,  and  all  ia  well ;  increase  is  being  made 
almost  every  week.  Since  last  1  wrote  four 
have  been  added  to  ua,  and  we  have  bright 
hopes  of  many  more.  May  the  Lord  prosper 
his  own  cause  In  our  hands,  is  the  prayer  of, 
yours  in  the  "  lively  hope," 

Wm.  Andesson. 
Sanquhar,  JIforeA  It.— 1  am  truly  aorry 
that  your  request  in  (he  November  number 
haa  been  so  long  neglected.  The  church  in 
(bis  place  musters  at  present  a1>nut  twenty- 
able  position  for  enjoying  peace  and  happi- 
ness than  WB  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  psit.  Lately  two  of  onr  number  were 
cut  offfor  disorderly  conduct.  We  hope  that 
such  afBicCions  will  have  a  purifying  ten- 
dency on  thia  poilioD  of  tbe  body  of  Chriat. 
1  remain,  youra  in  the  joyful  hope, 

Thob,  Habbneeb. 
Montroie,  FehrvaTg  22.— When  1  wnile 
you  last  our  cumber  was  eight;  two  have 
been  since  added,  and  others  are  inquiring. 
I  Last  first  day,  Brother  W,  Anderson,  of 
I  Dundee,  waa  with  us,  and  delivered  two  edi 
fying  discourses.     A  debt  of  gratitude  is  do 


SoiBdeii,MarrAi. — I  write  to  inform  jou 
ofthe  labora  of  our  Brother  W.  MoDougaie, 
He  ha*  prcKUimcd  (he  gospel 
three  Lord's  days,  and  we  have  every  reasnn 
■    ".eve  that  good  ha*  been  dot*.     We 
lad  one  immersion,  and  eipect  that 
Hill  sbordy  put  oq  the   Lord  Jesus. 
1'be  atteuduice  in  tbe  remperance-ball  was 
W.  Raimh.w. 


good. 

Hudderifield,  March  1 


t  here  is  both  happy  and  progperoiu. 
^K  our  removal  to  a.  neir  place  of  meeting, 
ch  is  comfortable  and  commodiuus,  we 
e  obtained  an  attendance  considerably 
Her  than  formerly.  The  brethren  them- 
es are  regular  and  orderly,   ami  I  think 

:eriie  all  their  Booial  meeCiDgs.  We  have 
had  a  few  eonvereions  lately.  4I  few  weeks 
S  persons  cotifesaed  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  were  baptized.  Last  week  auo- 
Iher  friend  put  on  Chri«t  in  the  same  way ; 
and  on  the  Unit  day  of  this  week  lour  other* 
ilso.  ThnL  seveD  peraons  hate  been  added 
to  the  aaved  witbiii  a  few  week*.  Our  hopes 
ire  good  for  further  increase.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  laborg  of  oor  beloved  Brotlier 
Sreenwell  are  instructive  and  editing  to  the 
cliurches  which  he  statedly  visits  ;  Ihey  are 
also  useful  to  the  uooonterted,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  labors  in  this  part  are  some 
of  those  who  have  receatly  been  added  to  our 
number.  £.  Jbhsinh. 

Part  (Waiet)  March  6.— About  9  years 
iff),  iriTleen  of  tbe  members  of  the  Scotch 
Baptist  church  at  Bamoth  (where  the  late 
John  B .  Jones  labored  as  minister  for  thirty- 
four  years)  were  eipelled,  as  they  say,  for 
denying  "  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;" 
also  because  they  contended  for  "  baptism 
for  the  remiesloD  of  Bins."  Fourteen  have 
been  added  by  immersion  during  the  nine 
years.  We  lost  two  by  death,  sii  went  back 
o  the  world,  and  Hve  to  the  Mormonites. 
1ur  most  sincere  love  to  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  E»gland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America.  Yours  in  hope  of  eternal  life, 
B.  Bees. 
Wigan.  March  IJrt.— Since  1  wrote  last 
re  have  three  added  to  our  nnmber  by  bap- 
ism,  makinti  five  this  month,  ^1  of  them 
from  the  world,  none  having  been  before  con- 
nected with  any  religioun  body. 

T.  Coop. 

Domock,  March. — Hating;  seen  your 
note  in  the  Harbinger,  in  which  you  inform 
us  that  Brother  Campbell  is  negocialing  for 
one  or  two  evangelists  to  visit  this  country 
during  tbe  ensuing  summer,  I  wish  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  brethren  who  may  be 


li.Ht,  od  disciples  of  Chri"f,  we  have  agreed 
when  celebrating  thedeath  and  resurrection 
of  the  Lord,  on  (he  tireC  day  of  the  week,  to 
lay  aside  noniewhst  For  the  special  purpose 
ni  BUppDrting  these  evangeliata  in  advancing 
Messiah's  kingdom;  tliat  our  '" 
may  be  loosed  from  sectarian  bondage,  and 
introduced  into  the  privileges  of  original 
Christianity.  Our  onmber  is  but  six, 
we  are  all  poor  in  this  world's  goods; 
we  know  the  obarity  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
though  be  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  (hat  we  through  hii  poverty  might  be 


Now 


mofel 


truth,  ihat  he  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly,andthBtGod  loves  a  cheerful  giver, 
our  brethreo  should  remember  theee  thingH, 
and  by  adopting  the  plan  proposed,  they  would 

fiee-will  offerings  to  aid  the  triumphs  of  Ih 
Redeemer.  As  every  subject  of  his  kingdat 
desires  tbe  nalvation  of  his  fellow-men,  being 
themselves  favored  with  this  great  blessing, 
J  should  think  thev  will  immedlatrly  adopt 
such  a  plan.  We  take  6  Harbingiri,  one  of 
theni  being  the  property  of  the  church,  each 
menber  having  a  number  of  readers  f 
every  month.  If  other  brethren  would  try 
lbi«  plan,  it  would  assist  in  circulating  tbe 
truth.     Brethren,  pray  for  as.  J.  1 

Jio/(ina*ain.-Fonrmemberg  of  the  oburcli 
here,  and  one  from  tbe  church  in  Lough' 
rnugh,  destitute  of  employment,  have  ci 
grated  during  tbe  last  month,  three  to  the 
United  States,  and  two  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  One  has  been  added  to  the  cburol 
here  during  the  same  period.  J.  W. 

Leviiakam. — We  are  requested  to  state 
that  one  has  been  added  to  the  church  here 
during  the  last  month,  and  that  thebrethrei 
are  more  active  and  happy  than  formerly. 

Obituary.— San^,  Fe*™ar^28.— It  i 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  have  to  inform  you 
of  the  death  of  oar  heloved  Brother  Ingles, 
who  was  seiied  with  influenza  on  the  19lb 
instant,  and  cut  off  by  it  and  iDtlammarioa 
on  tbe  24th,  much  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  especially  by  the  brethren.  He 
was  a  tried,  zealous,  and  devoted  ChrisciaL  ; 
he  was  my  constant  companion  and  oo-upera- 
tor  in  tbe  workof  tbe  Lord  liir  the  last  seven 
years.  At  ht«  expense  we  went  to  Edinburgh 
to  meet  Brother  Campbell ;  and  he  was  ] 
pared  to  dosnythingthat  he  considered  t 
ID  accordance  with  the  will  of  bis  God, 
reflecting  upon  the  ways  of  God,  we  are  t 
strained  to  say  it  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord. 
Our  deceased  brother  was  the  youngest  of  all 
the  brethren  in  the  north,  being  only  36 
years  of  age,  but,  in  Christian  attainment  be 
was  older  than  many  wbo  are  double  his  age. 
We  have  had  do  additions  of  late,  but  we 
live  in  good  hope.    The  work  is  tbe  Lord's, 


PASSINW  EVENTS. 


lastiDi;  destinf.  A.  Cameron. 

[We  had  thepleapvre  of  seeing  our  jooag 
Brother  Iiiplen  in  EilinbaiKh,  in  August 
lut,  with  Brollier  Campbell.  On  the  14cb 
of  Jaauarjr  we  received  from  liiin  a  ChrijttiBD 
letter  of  iuqulry  respectinft  other  eraaHelists 
beinir  called  into  tlie  field  of  labiir,  Jn  Eve 
weeks  artcrwardii  ha  U  numbeced  with  the 
dead.  High  as  th< 


jForefgn. 

Adeiaidt,  Smith  Auiiralia,  Avgial  l(UA, 
1847.— BeloTEd  Brother  WbI lie :  MayAivor, 
mercy,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and 
the  Liird  Jeaua  Chrliit  be  with  ya\x.  In  a 
letter  from  an  entire  ilranger,  Bome  expla- 

[ime  ago  into  the  cburch  in  New  Zealand  by 
immersioB  for  the  remiasion  of  nina,  having 
been  in  thie  colony  nearly  two  years.  1  am 
ID  oonnectioD  with  a  congrefiatiun  profpsaing 
New  Testament  principles,  led,  in  part,  by 
means  of  your  yaluable  Meamger  to  discard 
•ectarian  names  and  connections,  1  " 
New  Teat  amen  C  alone  as  tbeir  atai 
guide.  For  a  time,  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sine  was  the  stumbling  block,  it  hein^ 
milted  only  in  a  limited  formal  sense,  i 
discDsaion  baa  been  conducted  in  the 
brotherly  manner.  Brother  Campbell's  Essay 
«n  the  BemissioQ  of  Sina,  aent  by  you  to  thii 
country,  has  been  reoeired,  and  produced  ill 
Dsual  effects.  A  fortniglit  ago  one  was  im 
mersed,  a  presage,  we  hope,  of  a  rich  ant 
abundant  barrest.  Verily  the  harvest  ii 
great,  but  the  laborers  are  few  and  illiterate 
Wesball  pray  to  tbe  Lord  lo  send  more  ani 
well  instructed  laborers  lata  (his  field.  Two 
yoting  females  have  since  been  added  to  our 

Auckland  G(/v«mmenl  Huuie  (yew  Zfa- 
land)  SepleiHier,UiJ.  -It  is  now  some  lime 
since  I  last  wrote  you  ;  1  have,  therefore, 
concluded  lo  write  a  few  lines  by  the  Thomas 
King.  I  have  seen  your  last  letter  to  Bro- 
ther Taylor,  and  think  you  were  very  low 
spirited,  perhaps  out  of  health  when  you  wrote 
it.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  help  you  in  every 
hoar  of  trial ;  I  shall  pray  for  yuu  as  a  bro- 
ther in  Christ,  and  eibort  jou  to  put  your 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  let  bis  word  dwell 
in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom.  Fanl  the  Apostle 
knew  what  it  was  lobeafflloted  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  yet  be  saya,  '■  ^Doubtless  I 
count  all  things  but  drfli>s  and  dung,  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
my  Lnrd.^'  (This  is  a  verv  excellent  eibor- 
tatioQ.  J.W.)  1  am  afraid  of  some  of  (he 
brethren  not  standing  true  to  the  Lord  Teaus 
in  thie  colony;  others  appear  steadfast. 
Please  write  me  soon.    Have  you  had  Bro. 


her  Campbell 

n  England,  ii.d  what  sue 

lartifulars.     Give  my  love 

a  Brothers  Gray 

e.  Remember  roe  to  all  l\w 

till  meet  on  the  first  day  of 

n  truth  and  love 

T.  Jackson. 

SINO  KVBNTS. 

N    FBANrE  -We  rwird  in  nnr 

It-e  MCDiiil  Bevululioa  took pla.*  [d  Jen 
1B3D.  KCirjrym^  vn/y  Area  dajfu  icilklAiiianiffnf^ 


oraoDBxpHKd  tik  ths  inkialntuitB  of 
IflUta  Hpvalndon  hat  beta  •UTpria' 
viUved  w4>r]d.    It  ii  the  tbeme  ■>] 


DrBibyjon 


, p  .. Propheu.  Mil 

the  letlininnjof  Jflhn  the  Apoflde.infaisapociJTpLic 

of  darkiMI,  Ihi  tlmaiim  Ijf  man,  mi  Ihe  gtarn  i-f 

Gad.    And  lit  tttigrl  iri«n  /  hk  ilandinp  m  M*  m 

andGT,llu«irlhfilMmlll»imehuU«aAt^lin.r 

Ed. )  Ufted  llitlui«d  [«n>rd>  A«h~ 

Udt  Iktlkjlir  tMr  and  tier,  mla  • 

attd  eAote  Ikingt  nlKil  3f^  m  i/,  cm 

Ihitigi  iritnl  an  in  it,  lAaf  Atrt  i 

^eimfiduimihedtfa^Atviiai, 

irAffn  kgjkail  begin  HP  «0Hn^,  fAfn  At  nerelqf&t 

at  At  ftBvttd  itt  gtad-lidiagM  to  hit  taroanrt  tAg  Pr 

plieU.ihnlditfiifiSid(Utt.s. 

o/iitdrtd,  (Iht  miliimi,  ibad  imd  leiiAirrd.  yMUng 
ncJ  frvU  la  God)  leStn  Ikty  tAnvfd  hejudaed^  and  a 

rAote  lAalfm/  lAy  natne,  tfViU  and  ffreat,  and  vA<in 

andlAtart  (vr  avtAoritJf}  of  tAe  eoarmnJ  appeared  in 

ffciemaitieai}   md  Mum.  and  Ikund^rin^,   and   an 
oarAqualut,  andgrtat  Aott.    Hqt.  ri.  I  \,  19.- J,  W. 

iig  of  the  poiinlBtion  being  mlinsclytiotlile  InwBn] 
Musaina.  la  Sicily,  bu  t-era  bombardvd  rflptuudly 


Mntin,  177,000!     V 
lullan  Tyrol,  M^.M 


FAMILY  CtUCLR. 


."  ™.?.?  iS.  -if-'^JH.  ".'i^"  -?  ™»E«t"£. 


thcf  lunF  Inrn  tlu  lit 
Gtleil  M  Wnni*.  Ilka  he 

rAiDiltAA.  kod  Dwrnl  mvi 
InM,  but  biuerlf  painfgl 


lM-»rrtid"i'.iX  e."S 


AumUinif  ^e.  »  kind  heart,  u^ipi'ab  utmiaant 
»nrils.   On  Uia  other  bund,  br  yo^^urlwkt.i'riiBi 

m,ra«,i.ndf™tfulJwpr^" ■- -■ 

l.i!ndred.wMlcUBdal>ii ^ 

Then  ii  no  jof  ■»  itmt  as  that  which  apringa  frcnn 
H»  nifrht  wIm™  tou  fbbI,  at  monimfr  vbfn  jim  rifle» 

acquimj  the  aa«  of  their  liiuba,  ia  barbarnua  oppnai- 
tioD  to  Dulurfl;  and  to  do  ao  nndcr  a  nrefmicff  or  iin- 
\iTiiriafc  tbnr  uinds  and  muinera,  la  an  iacuU  lo 
cuihniDD  aenae.  It  maf,inilndT  be  tho  vrayto  train 
up  elevated  pnppebi  Tor  ehort  lived  prDdiaiee  of  learn- 
ing, ba<  never  lo  fors  healtbf,  well  ijDnned,  and 
areomplished  men  and  widiieii,  Bfer;  feeling  indi- 
vidual niDat  behold,  with  mneh  hwt^t  concern, 
poor,  little  pnnjcreatnree  or  eight,  or  ten.  or  twelve 
y^Tvofagfl,  eibifailedbj  their  nlljparentaaa  pro- 
DcIentH  ID  learning,  or  aa  diatjngniahed  for  their 
earlj  proflcieuey  in  lanj^Dage,  elocution,  muuc.  or 

tii0  nbtuTHl  grokvth  -f  both  ia  checlied  hj  aocji  an- 

EDITCATION  of  the  VOONG.-'CbUdrenahonld 
be  earlr  tan^ht  to  looh  np  and  And  their  eTAadard 
ufHFi  far  above  the  (omnion  throng.  Tbe;(honld 
Dot  be  tsnght  tnnurenntentedininaflivitT.or  Ihul 
Providenee  w 
an^ll  attadmo 
within  iherea 

c»ll>  no  child  lo  a«  aown  in  ine  ouai  ana  amuK  ii- 
self  with  aocll  pUjlhinaa  m  glow-worm-,  and  maii- 
■hella.    They  are  called  to  higher  tpherea— lo  eoar 

TTiey  are  railed  upon  lo  rise  higher  and  aiiU  higher 


^riei  i*  deaf  lo  4e  voife  ol  dntv'and  of  God,  oi 
iag-illj  of  haMWdiarenardingfhal  voice.    Heo 


HAI'PI.NRSS. 

tVHege  diall  we  aeek  )]»«— b»ppbinjir  oh  tar  ! 
Il<»t  thou  abide  on  aarlh  ?    I^ao,  wiih  whom  ? 


ThiH  have  I  onen  qneationei 


Tbi  onli  in  the  Tcalmi  orbeaien  entored, 
Them  wa  ahall  know  no  tan.  no  woe,  no  ati 

"  Seek  II  above— not  in  a  world  like  this, 
Tie  only  there  Thai  we  njaj  hope  to  find 

Balm  10  the  wounded  heart  and  troubled  min 


THK  ORPHAN  BOY. 

rch,  in  Ihis  eitj.  by  Dr.  Hawkea,  ll 
e  I'ar*  I^^ir^.) 
1  knew  a  widow  very  poor, 

A  gende  modest  Ud. 
Aod  vpvy  hard  this  widow  toil'd 

'I  hoogh  abe  waa  very  poor. 


They  drank  theb  wat 
Bnlnevevluledim 

**And"4^iT"";b 


Ircnhad 
ling  fiat. 


1  thouE^t  diat^l'wDuld'go'^nd  m 


I  walled  till  the  child  had  d.ine, 

SdUliateuiunaahepraved; 
And  when  he  rose  I  asked  mm  why 

Xo  bread  firr  an  to. day. 

Ourtutherhcilig  dead: 
And  then  I  told  her  not  taery, 


BS  me  think  t] 
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REFOEMATION.— No.  IV. 

The  rejection  of  human  creeds  hj 
the  oiigiuators  and  promoters  of  the 
present  reformation,  was  mainly  due 
tfl  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  and  a  just  regard  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Lord  Messiah.  It 
was  esteemed  a  desecralion  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  level  of  human  opinions,  or  to 
make  them  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  dograas  and  speculations  of  men 
were  to  be  imposed  upon  the  con- 
science i  and  it  was  regarded  a  pre- 
sumptuous usurpation  that  uninspired 
and  fallible  teachers  should,  in  solemn 
conclave,  venture  to  change  the  laws 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  establish 
new  regulations  for  the  government 
of  hb  people.  Hence  originated  the 
strong  opposition  tliat  has  been  made 
to  clerical  assumption,  and  the  urgent 
appeal  to  the  Word  of  God  itself  as 
the  only  tribunal  to  be  admitted  or 
acknowledged  in  the  decision  of  reli- 
gious questions. 

There  were  various  other  reasons, 
however,  which  co-operated  with  this 
veneration  for  divine  authority.   The 


evil  effects  and  tendencies  of  crc 
were  so  obvious  and  numei'ous  ai 
furnish  abundant  motives  to  opposi- 
tion. Some  of  these  we  have  already 
parUcularized,  as,  the  impediment 
theyofferto  progress  in  divine  knc 
ledge ;  the  obstacle  tliey  interpose 
between  the  human  and  the  divine 
mind;  the  unlawful  power  which 
-they  throw  into  tbe  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  discredit  which  they 
bring  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Protestantism — the  right  of  private 
or  individual  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  scripture.  Another 
reason  for  the  opposition  to  creeds, 
and  one  which  was  at  least  first  i 
action,  if  not  in  influence,  was  their 
influence  mi  prodwnry  and  perpetu- 
ating religioita  dissennons.  llis  i 
the  point  which  we  wish  now  to 
consider. 

It  may  be  asserted,  we  presume,  as 
a  truth  at  length  established  by  the 
world's  experience,  tliat  the  vtuious 
parties  or  divisions  which  constitute 
Christendom  can  agree  only  in 
general  truths  and foctsof  Christianity. 
To  these  there  has  always  beei 
very  marked  and  obvious  assent.  But 
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when  we  deecend  to  particularize ;  to 
the  minutife  which  may  he  descried 
hy  minds  of  microscopic  intelligeace ; 
to  the  nice  diatincliong  which  may  be 
drawn  by  the  acumen  of  metaphysi- 
cians, we  find  aa  marked  and  striking 

contradiction.  The  history  of 
Christiani^,  indeed,  from  its  veiy 
origin  until  now,  might  surely  suffice 

show  how  utterly  vain  and  hopeless 

the  attempt  to  induce  the  worid  to 
adopt  any  particular  set  of  opinions 

systems  of  doctrines  which  can  be 
devised  by  human  skill.  Yet  this  is 
a  lesson  which  men  have  been  slow 
to  team.  This  is  a  discovery  which 
the  religious  world  at  large  appears 
to  have  only  just  now  made,  if  we 
may  take  the  EvangeUcal  Alliance 
as  an  index  to  its  present  convictions. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  leading 
tnitha  urged  npon  the  community 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
present  effort  at  reformation. 

Were  we,  indeed,  asked  to  define 
theoretically,  in  terms  the  most  brief 
and  impressive,  the  refonnation  which 
we  urge,  we  should  denominate  it — 
A  gen^iralization  of  Christianity  It 
is  in  this  character  that  it  presents  a 
basis  of  Christian  union.  It  i: 
this  point  of  view  that  it  lays  aside 
the  differences,  the  peculiaritiea,  the 
distinctions,  which  disunite  and  mark 
out  sects  i  and  retMns  the  agreements, 
the  universalities,  the  identities  which 
secure  harmony  and  peace.  It  pro- 
poses the  tnaerocostn  of  Deity  as  a 
substilut*  for  the  microcosm  of  man. 
It  regards  Christianity  as  a  boon 
designed  for  all,  and  fitted  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  entire  family  of 
man,  and  prefers  to  see  its  blissful 
influence,  like  the  sun's  blest  radiance, 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  com- 
niunity,  rather  than  to  have  only  a 
few  of  its  rays  concentrated  here  and 
there  by  the  burning-glass  of  Sec- 
tarianism. 

We  by  no  means  propose,  however, 
as  a  basis  of  Christian  union,  such  a 
generalization  as  would  render  Chris- 
tianity vague  and  indefinite.    To  do 


this,  would  be  to  disnonor  the  hujniui 
mind,  and  Christianity  itself.  It 
would  be  to  propose  a  union  in  doubt, 
rather  than  a  union  in  faith.  We 
regard  Christianity  as  a  system,  infi- 
nite, indeed,  in  its  details  and  appli- 
cations, yet  so  complete  in  itself,  so 
harmonious  in  all  ils  parts,  that  it 
may  be  comprehended  almost  in  a 
single  thought,  and  he  clearly  defined 
by  the  simplest  terms.  And  we  would 
propose  such  a  view  of  it  as  would 
permit  a  union  upon  the  religion 
itself,  without  involving  controversies 
about  its  minutiie  or  itfl  appendages; 
and  such  as  would  present  a  clear 
understanding  of  its  nature,  claims, 
and  objects,  without  any  scholastic 
dogmatism  upon  particular  tenets ; 
and,  least  of  all,  upon  those  remote 
points,  those  mysteries  inscrutable 
from  their  very  nature,  which  are 
declared,  but  not  explained  j  and 
fully  within  the  grasp  of  Faith, 
though  beyond  the  power  of  In- 
tellect 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  earnestly 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  the  Bible 
alone,  and  that  we  concur  with  the 
whole  Protestant  world  in  admiring 
the  celebrated  saying  of  Chilling- 
worth,  that  "  the  Bible  b  the  religioD 
of  Protestants."  Yet  we  are  not 
guilty  of  such  inexactness,  and  such 
a  want  of  discrimination,  as  to  pio- 
pose  the  Bible  as  the  Christian's 
creed.  The  whole  Bible  is  certainly 
to  be  believed ;  the  Bible  alone  is 
to  he  received  as  the  standard  and 
fountain  of  divine  truth ;  hut  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Bible 
contains  much  more  f^on Christianity, 
and  much  more  even  o/"  Christianity 
itself,  than  is  necessary  to  the  object 
now  before  us — Christian  union 
co-operation.  To  say  that  the  Bible 
IS  our  religion,  is  true,  in  the  set 
that  the  Bible  contains  our  rehgii 
But  Judmsm  is  as  much  a  religion  of 
j  the  Bible  as  Christianity ;  and,  if 
makono  just  distinctions,  circumcis: 
is  as  scriptural  as  baptism,  and  flesh 
'  as  orthodox  as  &ith.     There  needs 
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no  more  fruitful  source  of  enx»r 
confusion  than  the  Bibl^  alone,  if 
every  portion  of  it  be  regarded  as 
equally  binding  upon  the  Cliristjan, 
and  equally  important  to  Christianity. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  chief 
errors  of  Protestant  sects  consist  in 
thus  confounding  things  that  are 
different,  and  in  corrupting  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Oid?  And,  cer- 
tainly, there  can  be  no  fact  rrtore 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  intellect 
tlian  this,  that  knowledge  itself  may 
be  thus  converted  into  ignorance,  and 
that  truth  may  be  made  the  means 
of  perverting  truth,  just  as  the  rays 
from  two  luminous  points  may,  by 
interference,  destroy  each  other,  and 
result  in  darkness. 

To  take  the  Bible  a]<ine,  then,  in 
religion,  is  well ;  but  it  will  not  suffice, 
if  at  the  same  moment  we  take  leave 
of  common  sense  and  common  reason. 
To  disregard  the  distinctions  which 
it  makes,  based  upon  the  essential 
differences  of  things ;  to  lose  sight  of 
subjects  while  poring  over  words  j  to 
form  such  crude  notions  of  the  sacred 
volume  as  to  suppose  it  a  compilation 
of  tests  and  proverbs ;  or  to  imagine 
that  Christianity,  like  light  from  a 
luminous  centre,  shines  forth  equally 
from  every  part  of  it,  is  to  abandon 
all  just  principles  of  judgment,  and 
involve  ourselves  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. The  Bible  is  an  illuminated 
circumfei'cnce,  rather  than  aluminous 
centre  ;  it  is  an  effect,  rather  than  a 
cause ;  it  is  an  expansion,  rather  than 
a  condensation  of  divine  truth.  It  is 
a  detailed,  and  not  a  genera]  view 
that  it  presents;  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  one,  but  embraces  several 
religions  ;  and  contains  such  immense 
and  varied  stores  of  divine  knowledge 
as  may  for  ever  occupy  the  loftiest 
intellect.  It  was  quite  natural,  then, 
that  Protestants,  in  mistaking  the 
Bible  for  a  creed,  should  find  it 
necessary  to  add  their  own  exposi- 
tions of  its  meaning,  and  their  con- 
fessions of  feith,  to  let  the  public 
know,  and  to  ascertain  for  themselves. 
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whether  they  were  Patriarchs,  Jews, 
or  Christians,  or  a  medley  of  them 
all  {  and  what  particular  set  of  o 
ions  they  were  pleased  to  adopt  by 
way  of  distinction,  or  for  the  sake  of 
theory.  The  Bible  then  ceased  to  be 
their  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
when  human  dogmas  and  opinions 
were  engrafted  upon  its  teachings ; 
and  it  became  an  empty  boast  that 
"  the  Bible  was  their  religion ;"  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance given  to  these  opinions,  it 
contained  only  the  smallest  and  least 
essential  part  of  tbeir  religion. 

It  was  not  proposed,  in  this  refor- 
mation, to  take  the  Bible  alone  in  the 
general  and  indefinite  sense  of  Pro- 
testantism. It  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  creed,  requiring  comment- 
aries and  expositions ;  nor  as  a  store- 
house of  proof-texts  to  sustain  any 
and  every  doctrine  which  might  be 
broached  by  men.  It  was  to  be  taken 
as  an  instructor,  a  guide-book,  a 
revealer  of  the  secrets  of  heaven.  It 
was  to  be  approached  with  reverence 
as  cont^ning  the  infallible  oracles  of 
Gtod,  and  as  being  the  only  authori- 
tative expression  of  his  will.  It  was 
to  be  viewed  as  divine  light  from  the 
Father  of  lights ;  as  wisdom  from 
above ;  as  a  book  around  which  all 
might  assemble  to  bear  and 
leam  the  way  of  salvation.  It  was 
come  a  common  centre  of  attrac- 
and  consequently  of  union,  as 
the  fountain  in  the  desert  to  thirsty 
travellers  from  every  quarter.  It 
to  be  a  book  to  be  studied,  and 
merely  erected  as  a  standard  of 
party.  And  all  men  were  to  gather 
around  il,  and  unite  as  learners,  as 
disciples,  to  wd  and  assist  each  other 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  No  one  was  to  dogmatize, 
to  theorize,  to  speculate,  to  intrude 
into  things  unseen,  to  introduce  ques- 
tions untaught.  Nothing,  in  short, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
faith  or  duty  unless  there  could  be 
produced  for  it,  from  the  scriptures 
themselves,  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  I 
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eiUier  in  expre§f>  terms,  or  bj  ap- 
proved  precedent. 

This,  then,  was  not  to  adopt  inde- 
finitely the  Bible  ns  "our  religion," 
but  to  look  for  our  reli^on  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  to  "search  the  scrip- 
tures," in  order  to  be  made  "  wise  to 
Fialvation,"  "perfect  and  thoroughly 
furnished  to  every  good  work."  It 
was  with  this  object  and  in  this  spirit 
that  alt  were  invited  to  abandon 
creeds  and  human  theories  of  religion, 
as  the  causes  of  dissension,  and  unite 
ill  a  diligent  search  for  divine  truths, 
worthy  of  universal  acceptation.  And 
it  was  this  method  which  led  to  that 
sublime  and  comprehensive  view  of 
Christianity,  and  to  those  simple  and 
juat  views  of  the  gospel,  which  con- 
stitute the  gjory  of  the  Reformation, 
and  its  power  in  the  subversion  of 
sectarianism  and  in  Ae  conversion  of 
the  world. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  when- 
ever a  community  thus  discards  creeds, 
and  thus  receives  the  Bible  alone  to 
direct  their  way,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  fairiy  engaged  in  the  reformation 
for  which  we  plead,  of  which  this 
abandonment  to  the  divine  guidance 
is  the  primordial  element.  And 
under  this  guidance,  it  would  not 
jhil  gradually  to  attain  those  compre- 
hensive, yet  definite,  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  may  be  well  proposed 
as  the  only  just  and  proper  basis  of 
union  for  Christendom.  It  would 
soon  be  discovered  that  the  sacred 
volume,  amidst  its  records  of  the 
past,  contains  the  history  of 
institutions,  which,  as  they  fulfilled 
the  purposes  of  their  creation,  were 
superseded  by  fidler  developments  of 
the  divine  character  and  purposes, 
and  tlie  attention  would  be  at  length 
fixed  upon  Christianity  as  the  per- 
fection and  final  end  of  all.  It  would 
be  a  great  matter  thus  to  distinguish 
clearly  from  each  other  the  Primitive, 
the  Patriarchal,  tite  Jewish,  and  ttie 
Christian  institutions,  and  to  assign 
to  each  i\a  peculiar  principles  and 
laws — its    facts,    observances,    and 


promises.*  And  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  achievement,  after  having 
thus  extricated  Christianity  from 
amidst  the  confudon  in  which  modem 
theology  had  involved  it,  to  lay  hold 
of  its  own  grand  and  comprehenwve 
truth,  upon  which  not  only  the  insti- 
tution itself  is  based,  but  which  can 
constitute  the  only  legitimate  creed 
of  Christendom,  and  the  only  true 
foundation  of  Christian  union. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  that  will 
admit  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and 
the  most  exact  analysis,  better  than 
Christianity.  Whether  regarded  as 
a  imit  or  in  its  details;  whether 
con^dered  in  its  principles  or 
deductions ;  its  simplicity  or  its  c 
plexity ;  its  intern^  structure,  or  its 
external  adaptations ;  it  is  foun 
be  eveiy  where  perfect,  wonderful, 
and  divine.  As  fitted  to  man  in  his 
varying  circumstances  and  manifold 
relations,  it  must  be  necessarily  com- 
plex in  its  associations ;  yet,  as  tbe 
last  of  tbe  Divine  InstitutionB,  and 
designed  for  the  whole  race  of  man, 
Jew  and  Glentile,  bond  and  free, 
learned  and  ignorant,  it  must  be 
most  simple  in  its  elements,  and 
most  intelligible  in  the  propositions 
which  it  offers  for  such  universal 
reception.  This  we  find,  upon  exa- 
mination, to  be  the  case ;  and  we 
perceive  that  the  divisions  of  Chris- 
tendom arise  from  overlooking  this 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  and 
from  presenting,  as  bonds  of  union, 
in  place  of  its  grand,  comprehensive, 
and  all-important  principles  which 
might  be  received  by  all,  those  minor 
dettuls  and  humanized  expositions  of 
special  doctrines,  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  can  be  adopted  but 
by  few. 

The  very  abundance  of  the  reli- 
gious information  furnished  by  the 
Bible,  the  multiplicity  of  its  details, 

•  II  wu  nuile  ■  ■oneltf  in  the  reliaioM  eaa- 
mDuitf  «b«D  bTathflr  Cmmpball  fini  cThHt  dnv 

and  k  will  DDI  •ooD  be  foreAtteD  how  gK>t  an  Qpnwr 
wu  ocunoDCil  BDWiinC  tb«  '■  livinn ''  of  llwt  dsj 
by  hi<  Ssrmou  on  tbe  Lav,  in  which  he  denied  Ibeir 
right  to  (ombiDe  lbs  Law  with'  the  Gim|wI. 
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the  sublime  developmeatB  of  its  divine 
mysteries,  seem  to  have  led  religious 
teachers  to  encumber  the  gospel  with 
unnecessary  aid,  to  complicate  it  with 
remote  and  refined  deductiooB,  and 
to  conceal,  at  length,  its  beautiful 
simplicity  beneath  tlie  appendages  by 
which  they  sought  to  protect  or  to 
adorn  it.  Men  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  obvious  distmctioo  which 
is  to  be  made  between  the  Bible  and 
the  Grospel.  As  the  Bible  contuns 
the  gospel,  and  its  ancient  records 
are  importafkt  in  eluddating  and 
confirming  it,  they  have  become  so 
intimately  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  religious  public,  that  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  just  disUnction  be- 
tween them.  The  Bible  is  distributed 
every  where  at  home,  and  in  foreign 
lands,  as  a  means  (^  spreading  the 
gospel ;  and  we  have  reason  to  bless 
Grod  for  this  distribution,  and  for  its 
blissful  results.  Yet  it  might  be  a 
veiy  proper  inquiry  wheOier  the 
conversion  of  the  world  might  not 
be  more  rapidly  and  efiectually  ac- 
complished by  presenting,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  gospel  iuet^  in  its  own 
simple  and  distinct  narration,  just  as 
prepared  by  its  Divine  Author,  for 
universal  acceptance.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Apostles  and 
first  preachers  of  the  go^)el  bad  no 
Bibles,  and  not  even  a  New  Testa- 
ment, to  distribute ;  and  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  among  the  early 
Christians  as  a  formal  union  upon 
the  "Bible  alone."  Nay,  rather  it 
was  a  union  upon  the  Gospel  alone  ; 
for  in  those  days  the  gospel  possessed 
identity,  and  enjoyed  a  distinct  and 
determinate  character.  It  was  then 
rec<^nized  as  the  substititute  for  all 
previous  institutions,  as  complete  in 
itself,  and  as  being  the  very  "  power 
of  God  to-  salvation"  to  every  one 

ho  believed  it 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
gospel  should  now  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light,  and  be  suffered  to 
occupy  the  same  position.  The  same 
simplicity  which  Ats  it  to  the  under- 
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standing  of  the  iilitorate,  may  welt 
secure  the  admiration  of  the  erudite ; 
and  the  same  comprehensiveness  of 
annunciation  which  involves  every 
thing  necessary  to  Chris^on  faith, 
fits  it  to  be  tiie  basis  of  Christian 
union.  That  alone  which  saves  men 
can  unite  them.  That  faith  which 
the  gospel  requires  of  sinners  is  the 
&ith  which  should  unite  saints.  Hiat 
confession  upon  which  the  believing 
penitent  may  be  admitted  to  the 
blessiogs  wtuch  Christianity  coafers, 
should  be  the  only  authorized  test  of 
orthodoxy,  and  the  only  rallying  cry 
amongst  the  hosts  of  Uie  redeemed. 
Now  the  gospel,  as  defined  by  Paul, 
consists  of  the  foDowing  facts :  "  That 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to 
the  scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  ^lun  the  tltird  day, 
according  to  the  scriptures."  And  it 
is  by  receiving  and  retmning  in  heart 
and  life  these  simple  facts,  so  univer- 
sally accredited  by  the  variant  parties, 
that,  as  he  affirms,  men  are  "  saved." 
And  the  great  confession  of  faith 
required  of  the  penitent  believer  is 
that  of  the  treasurer  of  Queen  Can- 
dace  ;  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God."  This  is  the 
comprehensive  saying  which  involves 
witliin  it,  as  it  were,  the  whole  of 
Christianity.  This  is  the  Rock  on 
which  our  Lord  declared  he  would 
build  his  church.  And  why  should 
not  all  agree  as  co-workers  to  build 
upon  this  Rock  ?  This  is  the  tried, 
the  sure  corner-stone  of  congregational 
and  Christian  union,  and  all  may  rest 
assured  diat  no  other  foundation  can 
be  Itud  than  that  which  is  already 
Lud — Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  Let 
the  "Bible  alone,"  then,  be  our  ex- 
haustless  treasury  of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  to  its  sacred  pages  let  us 
continually  resort,  that  wo  may  be 
enriched  from  its  accumulated  stores 
of  divine  truth.  Let  the  Bible  bo 
ipiritual  library ;  but  let  the 
gospel  be  our  sL-uidajvi  of  orthodoxy. 
Let  the  Bible  be  our  test  of  Christian 
character  and  perfection  ;  but  let  the 
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Christian  confessiou  be  oor  formula 
of  Christian  adoption  and  of  Chri»<tiaii 
union.  In  a  word,  let  the  Bible  be 
to  us  every  thing  designed  by  ite 
Author;  but  let  "Christ  crucified" 
be  not  only  our  peace  with  God,  but 
our  peace  with  one  another. 

R.  K. 
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LETTERS  FROM  EtJROPE, 
No.  XI. 

Edinburgq,  August  9,  1847. 

My  dearClarinua — Being  mucb 
fiitigued  with  my  labors  in  London, 
and  having  a  desire  to  visit  Paris, 
aad  to  aee  the  French  Metropolis  at 
home,  I  TCSolred  on  a  flying  trip 
aci-oss  the  channd,  via  Boulogne, 
Amiena,  and  Abbeville,  to  the  great 
continental  metropolis.  Leaving  bro- 
ther Heiishall  in  London,  who  pre- 
ferred to  occupy  himself  in  the  field 
of  labor,  being  by  no  means  as  yet 
exhausted,  I  set  out  alone  on  Monday 
morning  from  London  bridge,  in  the 
cars,  for  Folkestone,  showing  myself 
another  hundred  miles  of  England. 
From  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  across 
the  channel,  is  only  twenty-one 
mites.  Atler  reposing  a  few  hours 
at  this  beautiful  spot,  I  crossed  in  a 
steamer  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
found  myself  amongst  the  French. 

To  read  French  and  speak  French, 
especially  with  a  Frenchman,  nre 
two  veiy  different  employments. 
They  speak  so  fast,  and,  in  general, 
so  indistinctly,  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  as  one  might  suppose,  to  under- 
stand them.  I  Lad,  therefore,  to  ask 
the  favor  of  a  little  more  time  in 
answering  my  questions. 

I  took  the  stage  to  Abbeville,  and 
the  day  being  fine,  I  had  very  pleasant 
ride  at  some  eight  miles  an  hour. 
The  country  Uirough  which  we  passed 
exhibits  a  good  deal  of  the  chalky 
apppearance,  which  on  both  sides  of 
the  channel,  attracts  the  attention  of 
all  strangers. 

Id  a  clear  day  one  can  see  the  chalk 
banks  across  the  channel  on  either 


side.  Coming  into  England  from 
France,  where  the  Romans  first 
crossed,  you  will  see  at  once,  a  good 
reason  why  they  called  it  in  their 
language,  Albion,  or  the  vAt/e  land; 
for,  really,  the  coasts  below  Folkestone 
appear  like  snow  in  tlie  distance. 
True,  the  French  coast  from  Boult^e 
to  Calds  has  much  the  same  appear- 
ance ;  still  there  b  not  so  much  of  it, 
nor  is  it  quite  so  brilliant  as  on  the 
English  side.  Tliere  is,  as  you  ad- 
vance into  France,  occasionally  on 
the  side  of  &■  hill,  and  'sometimes  in 
the  plough  lands,  a  pule  whiteness  of 
the  soil,  indicative  of  the  prevalence 
of  chalk.  This,  however,  diminishes 
as  you  recede  from  the  coasL 

Neither  the  soil  nor  the  cultivation 
bn«  are  equal  to  that  of  England. 
France  wants  the  blooming  hedges, 
the  deep  green  fields,  the  luxuriant 
gardens,  and  the  beautiful  country 
scats  so  common  in  England.  In- 
deed, it  wants  hedges  and  fences  of 
all  sorts,  so  far  as  my  horizon  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  of  the  public 
highways.  I  sometimes  did  not  see 
a  single  enclosure,  except  occasionally 
around  a  dwelling  house,  in  the  sweep 
of  ten  thousand  acres.  Ailer  enter- 
ing the  Tiul  cars,  you  see  a  very  slight 
fence  along  the  railway  to  protect  it 
from  the  intinision  of  animals ;  but 
with  this  exception  of  a  single  palisado 
along  the  railroads,  you  see  tor  miles 
and  miles  but  one  extended  Held, 
composed  of  an  incalculable  number 
of  strips  and  patches  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  poppies,  flax,  hemp, 
meadows,  pastures,  nurseries,  &e. 

fa  passing  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  France,  I  saw  but  very 
little  stock,  and  that  not  of  very  im- 
proved character.  Tlie  fiocks  of 
sheep  were  but  few  and  fkr  between, 
and  always  attended  by  shepherds 
and  their  dogs.  In  some  inst^ces  I 
ifsvw  a  few  hundred  sheep  on  very 
slim  pastures,  narrow  strips  of  meagre 
grass,  with  their  shepherds  lying 
asleep  under  a  shrub,  while  the  more 
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faithful  d(^  were  vigilantly  walking 
round  the  green  carrot,  and  turnip, 
and  oat  patches  on  either  side,  ready 
to  seize  by  the  no§e  the  first  sheep 
.  that  presumed  to  approach,  with  a 
wishful  eye,  the  green  crops  bo  tempt- 
ing on  every  side. 

The  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  even 
the  donkeys  themselves,  are  inferior 
to  the  English.  Gardens,  orchards, 
dwelling  houses  seem  to  participate 
in  the  same  general  inferiority.  The 
fitnning  utensils,  indeed  all  imple- 
ments of  husbandry — whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  want  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  the  brittle  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  climate,  the  French  language, 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  I 
knownot,and  will  not  hastily  decide — 
BreallTit<ibly,sensihly,anddemonBtra- 
blyinferiortotheEnglish.  Thestage- 
drivers,  stage-horses,  as  well  as  the 
stages  themselves,  participate  in  the 
marked  inferiori^.  Even  tlie  rail- 
roads and  r^l-cars  are  not  wholly 
exempt  from  it.  Aa  you  approach 
Paris,  however,  matters  somewhat 
improve. 

On  entering  the  city,  surrounded 
as  it  is  with  some  fifty  miles  of  a 
defensive  wall,  the  city  itself  being 
eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  as 
we  approach  the  centre  the  streets 
veiy  much  improve.  Its  new  streets, 
indeed  its  old  ones,  with  its  modern 
public  improvements,  are  in  most 
respects  equal,  in  some  respects  su- 
perior to  those  in  LondoD.  Some  of 
its  palaces,  lowers,  triumphal  arches, 
gardens,  parks,  promenades,  and 
churches  are  decidedly  superior  to 
things  of  the  same  sort  in  London. 
The  genius  of  Napoleon  is  every 
where  manifest  in  Paris.  His  new 
streets,  his  entrances  to  the  Tuileries, 
his  splendid  arches  and  columns,  to- 
gether with  the  Place dK  la  Concede, 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  Place 
Vendome,  the  Louvre,  with  its  rich 
displays  of  statuary,  paintings,  curio- 
sities, &c.  &c.  all  attest  the  boldness 
of  his  genius  and  the  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  his  ambition  to  make  himself 
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and  Paris  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
The  bronze  column,  in-  hdght  144 
English  feet,  erected  in  1810,  made 
up  in  part  of  twelve  hundred  cannon 
taken  by  Napoleon  in  his  wars,  yet 
stands  a  proud  monument  of  his  mili- 
tary greatness  and  of  hislove  of  human 
worship. 

The  obelisk  of  Luxor,  sometimes 
called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  of  the  age  of 
Sesostris,  now  three  thousand  years 
old,  brought  by  Napoleon  from  Thebes, 
measuring  nineli/-fivefettm<me  piece, 
was  placed  upon  a  pedestal  twenty-five 
feet  high  in  the  year  1836,  not  far 
from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  It 
was  raised  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  and  Louis 
Philippe,  and  placed,  in  great  pomp, 
on  the  identical  spot  where  stood  the 
guillotine  on  which  Lonis  XVI.  and 
his  queen  were  beheaded  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  The  revolutionary  gnillo- 
tine  occupied  this  place  for  eighteen 
months,  during  which  period  there 
were  guillotined  by  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, not  less  than  16,603  persons.  I 
could  not  express  the  varied  emotions 
and  reflections  that  crowded  upon  me 
while  I  stood  for  a  few  minutes  gaaing 
upon  this  awfully  memorable  spot 
where  so  many  victims  were  immolat- 
edtotheMolecbof  heartless  Atheism .  * 
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Ljttle  did  the  hero  of  ft  hondred 
battlos  imagine  Ute  use  to  which  the 
trophies  of  his  genius  and  ambition 
would  be  dedicated,  when  gathering 
them  into  Paris  from  aU  the  fields 
that  he  had  won,  and  the  people  whom 
he  ]dundered.  On  Tinting  tlie  Lowre 
and  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  J 
found  that  many  of  thd  spoils  which 
he  had.depoiiited  there,  making  itfiv 
a  time  the  wonder  of  die  world,  had 
been  by  his  succeswrs  restored  to  the 
courts  and  c^itals  from  which  he 
had  taken  them.  Slill  it  is,  compared 
to  any  other  palace,  probably  the 
richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  in  all  that  the  fine  arts  and 
"  tlie  peculiar  treasure  of  Kings  "  can 
bestow. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  city,  Mid 
obt^ning  a  comfortable  room  id  one 
of  the  principal  hotels,  I  called  for  a 
valet  of  the  necessary  accomplish* 
mcnts,  to  accompany  me  fa}  aU  the 
places  in  Paris  I  wish  to  see,  aad  to 
be  entirely  at  my  disposal.  A  per- 
son well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
city  was  soon  obtained,  with  whom  I 
commenced  my  lour  throu^  Paris, 
beginning  with  the  Palace,  the  Lourre, 
Mid  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  An 
American  ciHizaa,  viih  proper  past- 
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porfx,  has  mcit&  rights  than  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  so  far  as  finding 
access  on  every  day  to  certain  places 
which  only  on  certain  days  are  open 
to  them.  Having  through  our  min- 
ister obtained  thes^  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty whatever,  by  paying  the  ordin- 
ary fees,  in  seeing  all  ^lat  I  desired. 

llie  Louvre  atone  will  compensate 
uiy  one  for  a  vsdt  fi:om  London  to 
Paris,  who  desires  to  see  the  whole 
world  of^n«  arU  in  fullrepresentatioD 
avembled  in  (Hie  building.  Here  in 
one  immense  suite  of  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  1,350  feet  long,  are  no  \v»i 
than  1,200  paintings,  many  of  them 
large  groups,  worics  of  all  the  great 
masters. — I  presume  not  to  go  into 
die  details. 

Here  are  the  gods,  tlie  arts,  the 
heroes,  and  the  wonders  of-£gypt, 
specimens  of  all  its  marble  treasures 
— urns  of  porphyry  for  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  traths — sacred  utensils,  and 
heroes  in  marble  transparent  as  glass 
— some  white  as  snow,  others  black 
as  ebony  and  smooth  as  ivory.  Gods 
in  granit«  too,  red,  white,  and  vtui- 
gated.  Rooms  iue  crowded  with  the 
richest  sculpture.  Every  thing  Gre^, 
Roman,  Italian,  ancient  or  modem. 
There  stand  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Herodotus,  with  all  other  chie&  in  all 
the  departments  of  human  gtory — in 
learning,  poetiy,  oratory,  and  philo- 
sophy. The  Boman  Emperors,  good 
and  bad,  are  there,  with  xheir  char- 
acters in  their  &ces; — Jijliue,  Au- 
gustus, Nero,  and  Caligul^  with  the 
good  Aurelius,  Nineveh,  too,  in  its 
recently  discovered  ruins,  is  yet 
fertherenricbing  this  grand  depository 
of  the  worid's  treasure.  One  could 
not,  in  a  volume,  del^l  the  displays 
of  all  the  arts  assembled  here.  It 
would  require  a  residence  of  months, 
and  the  vocabulary  of  ail  the  arts, 
and  treasures,  and  curiosities  of  all 
the  countries  visited  by  the  nadons 
of  Europe. 

During  the  revolution  of  three 
days,  which  placed  Louis  Fhiliiqie  on 
the  throne,  both  the  army  and  the 
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mob  alternately  took  poBeeaaion  of  the 
Taileries  and  the  Loiivre. ,  The  de- 
vastation of  the  canooD  end  musketry 
are  everj  where  apparent  in  those 
splendid  rooms.  It  was  ccmverted 
by  both  parties  ioto  a  fortress.  The 
mob  drove  the  army  out,  took  posses- 
aion  of  it  and  of  the  palace.  Yet 
strange  to  t^,  in  all  this  paroxysm  of 
lawless  depredation,  not  an  article 
was  touched,  or  seized,  or  pilfered, 
though  treasures  of  golden  curiosilies 
of  immense  value  were  every  where 
accessible.  In  the  highest  pbreniy 
of  the  hour  of  triumph,  the  orders 
were,  "touch  twlkinff  here,"  "we 
shall  eat  and  drink  in  the  palace 
whatever  we  can  find,  but  we  shall 
carry  nothing  hence.  It  is  not  trea- 
sure ih&t  we  want.  It  b  not  to 
plunder  that  we  have  seized  this  pa- 
lace. It  is  liberty,  and  law,  and  the 
riglits  of  Frenchmen  we  demand." 

The  colonnade  in  the  front  of  the 
Louvre — this  grand  masterpiece  of 
French  architecture,  which  so  excites 
the  admiration  of  Europe — and  the 
entrance  to  St.  Dcuis,u'  gran  d  arch ,  two 
miles  distant  from  the  palace,  with 
the  splendid  fountains  and  promenades 
io  the  gardens  and  royal  pleasure 
grounds,  are  too  magnificent  to  bo 
noticed  at  all  in  such  a  sketch  as  this. 
Thirty  millions  of  irancs  are  said  to 
have  been  expended  on  the  grand 
entrance  alone  ;  and,  indeed,  all  that 
taste,  and  science,  and  art,  and  trea- 
sure could  bestow,  have  been  lavished 
on  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  Tuile- 

I  made  a  second  visit  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  gardens  were  illumin- 
ated, and  spent  an  hour  walking  in 
this  paradise  in  the  midst  of  tliousands 
of  Farisians.  The  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  is  open  to  all  respectable 
classes  every  evening.  It  is  filled 
with  statues,  groves,  and  brood  walks, 
bordered  with  orange  trees ;  and 
though  filled  with  the  choicest  fruits 
and  Sowers,  nothing  is  touched  by  the 
thousands  that  are  admitted  to  enjoy 
this  richest  of  repasts. 


The  walks — I  should,  were  it  not  a 
garden,  call  them  highways,  (for  they 
are  some  sixty  feet  wide) — are  gene- 
rally rectangular,  and  are  separated 
fr^m  tlie  frqils  and  flowers  only  by  a 
loi^tudinaliron  railing,  more,  indeed, 
an  ornament  than  a  defence  against 
intrusion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  libe- 
rality of  the  king  responded  to  by  the 
grateful  homage  of  the  people,  that 
protects  every  thiog  ih&t  is  seen  here, 
from  the  withering  touch  of  a  human 
finger,  or  the  rapacious  grasp  of  a 
covetous  hand. 

Louis  Philippe,  whatever  may  be 
seid  of  Ilia  talents  as  a  king,  is  a  clever 
man.  He  is  the  richest  sovereign  in 
the  world,  so  &r  as  his  own  private 
estate  is  valued.  I  was  shown  whole 
streets  in  Paris  inherited  by  him  from 
Louis  XIV.  the  annual  rent  of  which 
alone  would  be  a  princely  fortune. 
In  the  midst  of  these  Blaad»  "the 
Palace  Royal,"  the  property  of  the 
king,  inherited  from  his  royal  ances- 
tors, under  the  title  of  the  "  Duke  of 
Orleans."  His  whole  income  from 
lauds  and  tenements  is  about  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  sterling,  or  mi 
than  seven  millions  of  doUara  per 
annum.  It  was  from  «»e  of  the 
windows  in  his  own  "  Palace  BoysJ," 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  that 
the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  after  the 
three  days'  insurrection,  puhhcly 
announced  to  a  waiting  multitude 
that  Louis  Philippe  was  chosen  king 
of  France — that  he  himself  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him,  and  that  he  hoped 
Paris  and  the  whole  nation  would 
accept  him  with  his  liberal  principles, 
and  with  him  peace  and  jH-osperity. 

Strange  to  tell,  about  700  boys, 
most  of  them  not  over  seventeen 
years  old — but  well  educated  in  the 
national  polytechnic  and  military 
school — i^anned  and  executed  this 
grand  insurrection.  The  mob  agreed 
to  advance  orretreat  at  their  bidding. 
They  did  so,  and  the  regular  army 
was  defeated.  They  had  moderation 
and  self-government  enough  to  con- 
trol an   infuriated  mob,  and  when 
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they  had  driven  the  national  guards 
out  of  the  Tuileries,  and  were  poa- 
seased  of  the  royal  cellars,  no  one 
presuoled  to  drink  one  glass  of  wine 
unless  mingled  with  water.  Sueh  dea 
peration  and  cool  deliberation,  such 
exacerbation  of  feeling  and  self-pos- 
Hession,  have  seldom  or  ever  been 
exhibited,  if  I  maj  believe  the  de- 
scriptions which  I  have  beard  from 
those  who  were  themselves  witaesaes 
of  the  scenes,  if  not  actors  in  the 
drama. 

Louis  Philippe  so  manages  his  large 
estate  as  to  make  it  useful.  Indeed, 
he  is  but  a  bank  for  public  advantage. 
He  employs  600  servants  in  his  dif- 
lerent  palaces,  city  and  countiy,  and 
gives  constant  employment  to  4000 
laborers  in  improving  his  lands.  Be- 
sides these,  he  employs  mtmy  artists. 
I  visited  the  liipestry  rooms  in  which 
the  most  accomplished  weavers  fabri- 
cate the  most  beautiful  woven  pictures, 
landscapes,  groups,  and  scenes,  un- 
surpassed, I  had  almost  said,  by  the 
poncil  of  the  most  elegant  ptunters. 
Several  splendid  pictures,  j  ust  finished, 
-were  exhibited  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
which  had  been  in  the  loom  of  an 
arraa  weaver  some  two  or  three  years. 
The  whole  superficies  was  not  more 
than  eight  yards  by  three  or  four. 
Nothing  could  excel  these  pieces  for 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  design 
and  execution.  The  cartoons  of  a 
Raphael,  and  such  gifted  masters,  are 
but  the  deigns  of  which  these  are 
the  development  and  consummadon. 
They  form  a  part  of  the  "  peculiar 
trciisure  of  kipgs" — the  rich  presents 
which  they  send  from  one  to  another, 
by  which  they  sometimes  propitiate 
kind  feelings  and  corroborate  the 
bonds  of  amity.  One  may  estimate 
the  value  of  one  of  these  fine  pieces 
of  tapestry,  embossed  with  the  richest 
figures  in  high  relief,  dyed  in  fonts 
of  gold,  mingled  vrith  the  mby,  the 
emerald,  tiie  hyacinth,  and  the  sap- 
phire, on  which  a  Flanders  weaver 
has  sat  for  two  or  three  years,  at 
from  five  to  seven  francs  a    dot). 
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With  such  tapestry  are  the  halls  of 
kings  and  queens  adorned,  and  for 
all  of  which  the  people  must  in  some 
way  pay  the  cost.  Louis  Philippe, 
however,  out  of  his  immense  estate, 
keeps  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  artists  at  work,  and,  of  course, 
has  some  royal  gifls  to  bestow  upon 
his  royal  fiiends  abroad.* 

Amidst  all  this  voluptuousness  and 
exuberant  wealth,  which,  despite  all 
the  disbursements  made,  continues 
still  to  multiply  and  increase,  there 
are  myriads  and  myriads  living  in 
France  upon  six  sous  a  day  ;  and  as 
in  London  so  in  Paris,  there  are 
myriads  who  know  not  to-night 
where  thdr  breakfast  is  to  be  found 
to-morrow. 

From  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileriea 
and  the  Royal  gardens  we  visited 
some  of  the  churches.  Of  these, 
while  that  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
usually  called  St.  Germain's,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  antiquity,  and  that  of 
Notre  Dame  for  its  richly  gothic  and 
magnificent  proportions,  that  of  La 
Madeleine  is  by  &r  the  most  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  and 
the  goi^^ns  riches  of  its  internal 
decorations.  It  is  unequalled  in 
England,  and  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  except  we  admit  that  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  in  amplitude  and 
antique  grandeur,  may  excel  it. 
Buonaparte  hud  the  foundation  for 
this  church  some  forty  years  ago. 
But  with  him  it  was  the  foundation 
of  a  temple  of  glory,  in  which  were 

■  AmmiB  nenTT  VlU/i  pl«u  df  tBpfl*tr7  kt 
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to  staod,  in  marble  or 

hia  great  men  of  tlie  then  living  and 

future  world,      Louis  Philippe  has 

fiuiabed  it,  and  converted  it  into  a 

church. 

Its  twenty  most  majestic  and 
Corinthian  columns  to  a  side,  and 
its  proportional  number  at  each  end, 
with  all  their  corresponding  splendors 
of  architectural  pride,  in  surmounting 
and  adorning,  give  to  its  exterior  a 
most  imposing  majesty,  and  extort 
from  the  most  careless  spectator,  as 
he  passes  along,  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion. But  on  entering  its  grand  room, 
one  is  overwhelmed  in  contemplating 
its  gorgeous  magnificence.  Its  splen- 
did nave,  wide  and  lofty,  carved  and 
gilded,  and  canopied  with  gold,  alW 
the  manner  of  Xuig's  dinrch  at  Cam- 
bridge Univei'sity,  only  still  more  rich 
and  imposing,  constrains  every  visitant 
to  feel  or  to  excltum,  "  How  exuber- 
ancy grand  and  splendid  1 "  But 
how  blind  the  devotion  that  can  be 
pleased  with  such  a  satire  upon  him 
that  was  bom  in  a  stable,  and  who 
said,  "  The  foxes  have  their  dens, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  their 
nosts,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  lo  lay  his  head."  Had  the 
taate  of  the  Roman  or  English  hier- 
archy been  consulted,  Christ  would 
have  been  born  in  a  palace,  and  rocked 
in  a  golden  cradle,  enamelled  with 
diamonds  of  the  most  (!0Stly  brilliancy. 

While  gazing  on  all  the  grandeur 
above  and  around  me,  I  saw  a  priest 
standing  before  the  altar,  with  his 
back  to  half  a  dozen  devotees 
kneeling  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  performing  various  genuflec- 
tions and  grimaces.  A  large  cross 
was  inwrought  on  his  coat,  atier  the 
manner  of  Indian  beads  of  various 
colors,  so  that  while  hia  back  ivas  to 
the  people,  a  gorgeous  cross  from 
neck  to  heel  was  visible.  What  a 
splendid  device  !  How  easy  to  carry 
such  a  rich  and  beautiful  cross,  kneel- 
ing on  a  velvet  cushion  under  agolden 
canopy,  with  a  few  august  worship- 
pers in  hb  rear !     What  an  ingenious 


commentary  upon  the  words  "take 
up  your  cross  and  follow  me !"  I 
turned  away  from  this  disgusting 
mummciy  and  left  the  cathedral, 
questioning  whether  or  not  Louis 
Philippe  had  improved  on  Napoleon's 
deugn.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
more  congruous  with  nature,  and 
reason,  and  iact,  to  have  called  this  a 
temple  of  human  glory  and  worldly 
pomp,  rather  than  a  Christian  chapel. 

Not  having  time  to  survey  the 
"  Palais  Buorbon,"  where  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  were  in  session,  or 
the  "  Luxembonrgh,"  where  the  House 
of  Peers  sat,  I  could  only  cast  an  eye 
&om  their  outwwMl  neatness  and 
grandeur,  as  upon  the  Exchange, 
sQiTounded  with  its  tixty-six  pillars 
of  tbe  Corinthian  order.  I  preferred 
to  take  a  ride  along  the  Seine,  and  to 
inspect  some  of  the  beautiful  bridges 
which  span  its  silvery  tide.  This 
river  passing  from  east  to  west  through 
the  city,  has  made  it  necessary  1 
erect  no  less  than  twenty-one  bri<^ 
across  it  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  have  been  made 
ornaments  to  the  city.  The  bridge 
of  Louis  XIV.  is  adorned  with  twelve 
beautiful  white  marble  statues,  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  great  men  who 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  France, 
Tlie  bridge  of  arts,  and  the  wire 
bridge  attract  and  captivate  visitants 
from  all  lands.  But  to  speak  of  its 
eighty-six  fountuns,  its  hospitals,  its 
catacombs,  its  libraries,  and  all  other 
matters  of  public  interest,  on  account 
of  which  the  French  metropolis  is 
visited  and  admired,  would  be  to 
write  a  volume,  for  which  I  have  as 
little  taste  as  lime,  and  for  which  my 
readers  have  just  as  little  as  myself. 

While  Paris  is  not  more  than  half 
as  large  as  London,  it  contains  m< 
means  of  health  and  pleasure  than 
the  English  metropolis.  Hyde  Park 
and  St.  James'  Park,  are  indeed 
grand  luxuries  at  one  end  of  London. 
They  are  places  of  great  resort  and 
infinite  value  to  its  inhabitants.  But 
the  public  grounds,  and  walks,  and 
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gardene  of  Paris,  it  must  be  confesaed, 
are  altogether  more  beautiful  aod 
more  magnificent,  as  well  as  more 
ample  and  convenient.  The  French 
excel  in  fine  arte  and  in  luxury,  in 
gaiety  and  diaaipation  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish in  riches  and  commerce,  in 
manufacturer  and  in  the  useful  aria, 
as  well  as  in  literary  inBtitutions, 
moraUty,  and  religion.  England  is 
a  great,  France  is  a  gay  nation. 
Both  are,  however,  greatly,  I  had 
almost  Baid  supremely,  devoted  to  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life  !  The  Bomon 
hierarchy  is  here  allowed,  but  not 
devoutly  worshipped.  Popery,  in 
France,  is  policy  ratlier  than  religion. 
Tbe  nation,  in  the  main,  is  really 
infidkl.  Marriage  is  not  "  honorable 
in  all,''— I  had  almost  said  honorable 
at  all.  It  is,  however,  honored  by  a 
majority  of  the  nation.  But  iU  ob- 
ligations  are  less  solemn  in  France 
than  in  England,  or  in  any  Protestant 
country  known  to  me.  The  LtHxl's 
day  is  the  devil's  day  in  Paris.  To 
church  they  go  for  one  or  two  hours, 
while  to  the  theatre  or  public  resorts 
of  profane  pleasure  the  multitude  de- 
vote the  day.  Tbe  few  Protestant 
congregations  in  France  are  an  ex- 
ceptioa.  But  the  influence  is  not 
seen  nor  felt. 

I  learned  from  Dr.  Cox  in  Xiondon, 
that  the  colporteurs  are  at  work  in 
France.  In  one  district  many  Bibles 
have  been  circulated.  Several  priests 
and  congregations  have  been  in  coh' 
sequence  convinced  of  the  follies  and 
absurdities  of  Popery,  and  are  inquir- 
ing for  Christian  baptism.  One  of 
the  priests  reading  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  almost  resolved  to  im- 
merse himself,  that  be  might  immerse 
others  who  were  inquiring  for  bap- 
tism. But  on  further  reflection  he 
concluded  to  wait  till  the  Lord  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  being  immeraed 
by  another  who  had  been  immersed. 
Dr.  Cox,  and  some  other  person, 
have  been  appointed  to  visit  that  part 
of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 


the  views  of  certain  congregatior 
there,  now  enlightened  by  the  Bible 
and  desiring  he^  from  abroad.  May 
the  Lord  open  ftff  them  a  door  of 
aceess  to  the  hearts  of  this  priest-rid- 
den, and  infidel-ridden  community. 

I  could  have  wished,  while  in  Paris, 
that  our  American  ladies,  amateurs 
of  Parisian  fashions  in  dress  and  i 
manners,  had  a  more  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  that  class  of  ladies 
whose  costume  and  address  are  their 
beau  ideals  of  modesty,  good  sense, 
and  good  manners.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  class  of  ladies  in  Paiis,  whose  po- 
sition in  society  and  whose  domestic 
virtues  are  such  as  to  give  them  some 
claims  upon  public  taste  and  admira- 
tion, but  unfortunately  their  more 
rational,  respectful,  and  decorous 
demeanor  and  appearance  appear  n 
to  be  known  abroad,  or  if  known,  n 
to  be  so  highly  appreciated,  and  yet 
they  are  the  political  nobility  and 
real  gentility  of  France  and  Europe. 
If  high  place,  good  education,  good 
sense,  and  polite  manners  ought  to 
have  any  precedency  or  influence 
upon  the  sex,  these  certainly  have 
traoscendant  claims  upon  their  r 
spect.  But  in  the  absence  of  such 
examples  of  good  taste  and  good 
manners,  I  commend  our  ladies  to  a 
very  elegant,  rational,  and  tasteful 
dissertation  on  this  sabject,  in  a  very 
polite  epistle,  written  by  a  very  ac- 
complished gentleman.  Doctor  ^mon 
Peter,  letl«r  1st,  chapter  ii.  3-6, 

From  Paris,  tired  and  satiated  with 
all  its  greatness,  its  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry, I  returned  with  nulroad 
speed  to  Boulogne,  neither  knowing 
tm  individual,  nor  making  myself 
known  to  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  whom  I  looked,  ^d 
through  whom  I  pushed  my  way.  I 
metmy  engagements  in  London  witiiin 
three  hours.  This  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  mist  rising  on  the  Engli^ 
channel  which  made  it  dangerous 
sailing,  and  therefore  I  arrived  in 
England  after  the  cai«  had  departed 
for  London. 
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I  was  gi-eatly  annoyed  on  ray  way 
through  France  by  the  absurd  cere- 
mony of  obtaining,  showing,  and  car- 
rying passports.  The  French  ought 
not  to  be  visited  by  Americans  until 
tliey  learn  their  better  manners. 
England  b  the  only  country  in  Eu- 
rope through  which  an  American  or 
foreigner  can  travel  where  he  pleases 
wiUiout  carrying  in  hia  pocket  a 
certificate  or  license,  to  be  demanded 
and  shown  at  every  point  where'  the 
curiosity  or  insolence  of  some  petty 
officer,  armed  with  a  little  brief  au- 
thority, may  demand  it  The  United 
States  have  alreaily  risen  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  my  esteem  above  any 
country  I  have  seen  since  I  left  them. 
May  they  never  sell  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  their  birthrights !  I 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

A.  Caupbell. 


COMMUNINGS    IN    THE 
SANCTUARY— Na  U. 

"  I  WM  gliil  whni  the?  mill  anlo  me.  Let  ni  so  into 
Ihe  Iwiw  oC  th>  LoTd."~P«am  iiiii.  1. 

It  is  indeed  in  the  assembly  of  the 
sainU  that  gladness  and  rejoicing 
should  fill  the  heart.  It  is  here  that 
we  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  per- 
mitted to  draw  near  to  Him  who  is 
tiie  sonrce  of  every  pure  and  blissful 
emotion.  In  his  presence  there  can 
be  no  sorrow,  for  there  all  tears  are 
wiped  away,  and  there  are  "  pleasures 
forevermore."  In  the  contemplation 
of  his  glory,  which  also  he  permits  us 
to  enjoy — in  the  ever-opening  myste- 
ries of  redeeming  love— in  the  radi- 
ance of  that  divine  illumination  which 
penetrates  the  moral  and  intellectnal 
powers,  and  reveals  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future,  what  unfailing 
sources  of  happiness  are  found  ! 

And  how  delightful  the  reflection 
that  this  happiness  can  never  end  ! 
That  Infinity  itself  is  our  treasury  of 
joy,  in  wfaich  are  stored  "  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ" — that 
new  discoveries  await  us,  which 
fancy's  bright  imaginings  but  dimly 
sketch,  and  ttiat  these  shall  give  place 


to  hopes  more  radiant,  and  a  fruition 
still  more  glorious  !  It  is  thus  that 
the  unknown  may  for  ever  continue  to 
gratify  our  love  of  knowledge,  and 
the  untold  mytiteries  of  the  universe 
augmentthatbUssftjI  experience  which 
es  but  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for 
enjoyment. 

How  strangely  attractive  indeed, 
to  us,  are  the  mysteries  by  which  we 
are  encompassed !  How  wisely 
arranged  is  our  process,  that  new 
scenes  continually  open  to  our  view, 
arid  lead  us  onward  to  a  better  future  ! 
How  appropriate  here  the  reflections 
of  Chateaubriand  —  that  "  all  the 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  grandeur  of 
life  reside  in  its  mysteries  ;  and  that 
no  condilian  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  a  man  who  can  learn  no 
more  ?  What  delight  continually 
fills  the  heart  of  youth  which  knows 
as  yet  so  little  !  What  satiefy  de- 
presses the  feelings  of  age  to  which 
life's  changes  have  been  all  revealed  I 
How  fortunate  for  the  latter,  when 
the  secrets  of  life  are  ending,  those  of 
eternity  commence  ! 

"  The  feelings  of  love  and  modesty 
^-of  friendship  and  gratitude,  are  in- 
volved in  obscurity  ;  yet  how  strongly 
do  they  move  the  human  heart  1  The 
angelic  virtue  of  charity  loves  to 
withdraw  itself  irom  all  regards,  as 
though  to  conceal  its  celestial  origin. 
The  pleasures  of  thought  also  are  in 
those  sciences  which  always  leave 
something  to  be  discovered,  and  fix 
our  regards  upon  a  perspective  which 
is  never  to  terminate. 

"  If,  in  the  busUing  city,  we  survey 
a  modem  monument,  whose  origin  or 
purpose  is  unknown,  it  exntes  no  at- 
tention ;  but  if  we  meet  upon  a  desert 
shore  a  broken  column  or  mutilated 
statue,  worn  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  its 
pedestal  covered  with  unknown  cha- 
racters, how  interesting  a  subject  of 
meditation  it  presents  to  the  mind  ! 
Every  thing  is  concealed,  every  thing 
is  hidden  in  the  universe.  Man  him- 
self is  the  greatest  mystery  of  the 
whole.      Whence   comes   the   spark 
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which  we  call  cxixtenoc.  And  in  what 
otncurity  is  it  to  be  cKtiitgiiishei)  ? 
Our  birth  and  death  are  placed  by 
the  Eternal,  like  two  veiled  phan- 
toms, at  the  two  extremitJes  of  our 
career.  The  one  prodBCes  the  incon- 
ceivable gift  of  life  —  myaleriour! 
amidHt  its  light  j  the  other  quenches 
that  brilliant  spark  in  tlie  obscurity 
of  its  own  impenetrable  darkaesa." 

It  is  not  Burprieing  that  men  should 
have  availed  Uiemselveg  of  the  influ- 
ence of  mystery  upon  the  human 
mind,  to  impose  upon  it  the  chains  of 
superstition.  An  affected  sanctity — 
a  claim  of  angelic  visions,  or  of  mi- 
raculous power  to  heal,  secure  at 
once  the  wonder  and  submission  of 
the  throng.  The  strange  accents  of 
the  unknown  language  of  tlie  mass — 
the  awful  mystery  of  transubatantia- 
ijon — the  solemn  ceremonies  of  n 
womhip  imperfectly  comprehended, 
and  rendered  still  more  imposing  by 
symlwlic  images,  and  mysterious 
scrolU  dimty  perceived  in  the  empur- 
pled light  of  stuned  and  Gothic  win- 
dows, or  through  the  smoke  of  fra- 
grant incense — these  all  are  calcu- 
lated to  take  hold  of  the  imagination 
and  enchain  the  soul. 

Hurejy,  however,  it  is  not  incon- 
gmoiis  with  the  real  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, to  throw  around  them  those 
jiIiMwing  shades  and  grateful  harmo- 
nies wliich  so  well  display  their  na- 
ture and  extend  their  power.  The 
Hnrienl  tnLiemncle  was  slirouded  in 
curtains  i  and  while  the  goi^eoue 
Uimpin  shone  in  all  the  elegance  of 
architocture,  it  had  its  deep  recesses, 
it»  secret  chamberu,  and  ila  veiled 
mysterious  sanctuary.  Even  the  pre- 
»onco  of  Uie  Deity  was  indicated  by 
tlie  clottd  that  filled  these  sacred 
abodes,  For  He  who  conceals  him- 
self in  "  light  that  no  man  can  ap- 
proach," "makes  darkness  also  his 
secret  place— his  pavilion  round  about 
him  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of 
the  skies."  And  itis  but  a  just  con- 
formity to  the  fltness  of  things,  and  an 
oiHcient  lud  to  devotional  feeling  and 
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the  solemnity  of  public  worship,  to 
exclude  at  leiist  the  glaring  brillianoy 
of  day  from  the  house  of  pniyer :  for, 
however  well  suited  may  be  the  daz- 
'  ling  beams  of  day  to  the  town-hall  or 
the  market,  where  men  transact  the 
business  of  this  world  ;  the  pniufiil 
glare  transmitted  by  uncurtained  win- 
dows, revealing  the  naked  walls,  the 
rude,  benches,  the  rough  table,  and 
the  clumsy  rostrun)  usually  met  with 
in  our  houses  of  worship,  seem  ill  to 
comport  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  place  and  the  solemnities  of  reli- 
gion. Though  we  may  indeed  dis- 
pense with  tlie  "  long-drawn  a'sie 
and  fretted  vault,"  the  clustered  pil- 
lars, tiegorgoons  tapestry,  thecarving 
and  the  gilding  which  merely  gratify 
a  love  of  worldly  splendour,  sorely  a 
decent  respect  for  thp  service  of  the 
bouse  of  God,  should  induce  a  careful 
attention  to  every  means  calculated 
to  favour  devotional  feeling,  and  sanc- 
tify those  rites  whose  mysterious  im- 
poil  claims  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  soul  I 

How  often  may  we  justly  impnte 
to  the  absence  of  such  aids,  that  want 
of  reverence  which  is  so  conspicuous  ! 
How  often  are  those  wandering 
thoughts,  those  restless  glances,  those 
distracted  feelings,  which  are  so  rea- 
dily marked,  occasioned  by  those  un- 
propitious  arrangements  by  which  the 
things  and  tlioughla  of  the  world  are 
continually  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion !  In  vain  would  Heaven  assist 
our  faith  by  the  sacred  symbols  of 
divine  love,  and  allure  the  heart  to 
dwell  upon  spiritual  joys,  when  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  every  day  life  are 
permitted  to  intrude  themselves  into 
tbehouse  of  the  worshipping  assembly. 
It  is  here  that  every  thing  should 
promote  thatsoletnn  stillness  and  that 
reverential  awe,  which  prepiare  the 
heart  for  communion  with  God,  and 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  deep 
mysteries  of  his  grace.  It  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  that  the  sou! 
reaches  forward  into  an  unseen  eter- 
ui^,  and  anUcipates  the  day,  when. 
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freed  from  the  trammels  of  mortality, 
it  shall  be  free  to  explore  those  won- 
ders DowsoimperfectI;  perceived  and 
understood.  It  is  in  making  new 
discoveries  in  the  depths  of  divine 
wisdom.andin  g^ning clearer  insight 
into  hia  unsearcbahte  judgments,  that 
the  Christian  realises  the  blissful 
privileges  he  enjoys.  Here,  then, 
may  the  boldest  fancy  tempt  its  most 
adventurous  flight,  and  the  mind  ex- 
pand its  noblest  powers,  and  the  pious 
heart  experience  its  purest  and  holiest 
emotions.  There  are  no  boundaries 
to  the  ocean  of  divine  love  !  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  riches  of  divine 
wisdom  !  There  are  no  fears  that 
man  shall  ever  find  an  end,  or  weep 
that  he  can  know,  and  wonder,  and 
enjoy  no  more.  "  Praise  thou  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul !"  "  Sing  unto  the 
Lord  a  new  song,  and  his  praise  in 
the  congregation  of  saints."  Praise 
God  in  his  sanctuary — -praise  him  in 
the  firmament  of  his  power — praise 
him  for  his  mighty  acts — priuse  him 
according  to  his  excellent  greatness. 
Let  every  thing  that  hath  hreath 
praise  the  Lord !  K.  R. 

REPLY  TO  J.  D.'s  STRICTURES. 
No.  n. 

Mn.  Editob — Your  correspondent, 
the  writer  of  the  Strictures  on  the 
Baptist  Pamphlet,  atler  pointing  out 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  "  errors,"  pro- 
ceeds in  his  subsequent  communica- 
tions to  notice  "misapplications"  and 
"perversions"  of  scripture.  As  these 
remarks  bear  more  particularly 
the  scriptural  proofs  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  advocated 
the  pamphlet,  I  trust  you  will  exc 
my  occupying  a  few  more  of  your 
pages  by  a  reply  thereto,  which  I  will 
make  as  brief  as  possible.  I  cannot 
but  however  notice  thft  somewhat 
altered  tone  of  his  last  communica 
tions,  so  plentifully  interlarded  a 
tbey  are  with  tlie  designations  "Sir' 
and  "Gentlemen,"  mingled,  it  b  true, 
with  occa«onal  bursts  of  indignation 


against  Scotch   Baptist   theology  of 
the  Liverpool  school ! 

t  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  1  Cor. 

'.  31  has  been  misapplied  in  the 
pamphlet.  The  passage  was  quoted 
to  prove  there  were  ntr  clerical  dis- 
tinctions in  the  primitive  churches. 
Does  your  correspondent  say  that 
there  were  7  And  are  we  to  infer 
that  the  gift  or  privilege  of  speaking 
in  the  church  was  conflned  to  ' 
dained  men,  in  the  shape  of  prophets? 
The  apostle  evidentiy  forbids  none  to 
prophecy  or  speak  who  possessed  the 
gift,  except  women. 

With  regard  to  Jeremiah  x,  2; 
what  bearing  can  the  reference  1 
holy  angels  and  obedient  believers 
following  Clirist  have  on  the  passage  ? 
Certiunly  not  this,  that  man  having 
the  divine  will  discovered  to  him,  will 
obey  ;  for  if  this  capability  exists  in 
man,  he  can  direct  his  own  steps  in 
opposition  to  the  language  ot  the 
prophet ;  whereas  holy  angels,  or  the 
one  hand,  delight  in  Grod  agreeably 
with  their  nature  ;  and  believers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  subjects  of  a 
newer  divine  nature,  and  upheld  and 
supported  by  Giod.  Want  of  strength 
to  do  good  must  imply,  at  least,  e 
de^oivation  of  holiness,  and  this  'u 
the  idea  given  in  Rom.  v.  6,  "  When 
we  were  yat  without  strength,"  &c. 
That  Psalm  cxix.  1 17,  refers  to  this 
sinfulness  in  man,  is  plain  ftom  the 
Psalmist  connecting  with  strength 
from  Grod,  Yespect  Jot  hia  precepts, 
Witt  regard  to  the  question,  "  Is  the 
writer  quite  sure  that  this  18  not  the 
language  of  Christ?"  I  would  only 
ask  him  in  reply — Is  he  quite  s 
that  it  is  ?  As  well  might  we  say 
this  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  126th  ver 

If  the  quotation,  "  When  did  the 
subject  overcome  his  king,"  &c.  had 
been  made  in  its  connection,  we 
should  not  have  been  gravely  i 
minded  of  the  historical  fact  that  the 
Americans  and  Haytians  achieved 
their  independence.  Rom.  vi.  17,  a 
I  have  shown  in  my  last,  teaches, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  doc- 
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trine  to  that  of  man  emaucipating 
himself  from  tke  thrultlom  of  a' 
seeing  their  freedom  is  ascribed 
God,  and  their  obedience  to  the  hea- 
venly mould  of  doctrine  into  which 
they  were  deUvered.  This,  we  are 
told,  b  Bap/itm.  Aa  the  apoetle, 
however,  does  not  mention  the  gign, 
but  the  reality — namely,  the  doctrine 
itself — it  appears  evident  that  he 
meant  his  worda  to  be  uuderBiood 
in  their  obvious  sense. 

Again,  i  Cor.  iv.  7,  we  are  told, 
was  addressed  to  "one  man."  It 
would  have  "  enlightened  darkness" 
if  your  correspondent  had  stated  who 
this  individual  was.  Aa  the  E^tostle 
is  silent  on  the  subject,  hb  language 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to 
any  man  who  should  boast  of  any 
ditforence  between  himself  and  ano- 
ther, either  in  gifls  or  grace,  as  if 
he  had  not  received  all  from  God. 
Applying  thb  to  the  case  of  the 
Bereans,  the  same  language  b  strictly 
applicable.  Who  made  the  difference 
betwe«i  them  and  the  Thesaalonian 
unbelievers  P  They  were  more  noble, 
and  why  ?  Not,  it  is  rej^ed,  because 
they  had  any  "speeifd  exercise  of 
divine  power."  Why  should  their 
case,  however,  be  different  to  that  of 
Lydia's,  "  whose  heart  the  Lord  open- 
ed" before  she  believed? 

Perversions  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  The 
first  arises  from  an  error  in  quotJog 
the  passage  similar  to  the  one  dis- 
coverable in  J.  D.'s  correction  of  it. 
From  the  words  however  quoted,  the 
reader  might  easily  see  the  reference 
was  to  Eph.  1st  chapter.  Thb,  we 
ai-e  told,  down  to  the  12th  verse,  re- 
lates to  the  Aposties  of  Christ ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
there  was  any  reference  to  Apoetiee 
throughout  the  chapter,  except  the 
Apostle's  allusion  to  himsdf  in  1  and 
15  verses. 

The  writers  of  the  punphlet  are 
chained  with  attempting  to  pass  off  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  salvation  for  the 
whole,  having  omitted  the  foreknow- 


ledge of  God  in  their  quotation  from 
liom.  viii.  30.  This,  uiont  ssnurcdly, 
was  not  an  intentJoual  omiasiun, 
the  link,  whan  supplied,  only  ro; 
the  argument  still  stronger  ;  for  the 
Divine  Being  sees  the  end  from  tiie 
b€^nning^  and  theretbre  whatever  he 
foreknows  must  be  in  accordance  with 
hb  purpose :  and  this  the  Apostle  de- 
clares. "  Foreknowledge,"  however, 
J.  D.  converts  into  "  a  knowledge," 
and  with  the  help  of  thb  alteration, 
and  the  idea  of  glorification  by  a  di- 
vine gift  of  tongues,  he  jumps  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  passage  re- 
fers to  the  "  faitiihd  ones  "  who  were 
looking  for  the  Messiah's  coming. 
The  &ct,  however,  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  were  "  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  believers  at  Rome,  for  their 
consolation,  b  suffiinent  to  set  a^de 
thb  idea. 

In  reference  to  John  15,  16,  theie 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  origi- 
nally addressed  to  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord.  Christ,  however,  does  not  say 
he  had  chosen  them  to  be  apostles, 
but  to  "  bring  forth  fruit ;"  and  tiie 
truth  addressed  to  them  was  the  same 
aa  that  of  which  the  Thessalonian 
brethren  were  reminded. 

That  human  agency  b  recognized 
in  the  recovery  of  Christ's  sheep,  was 
never  denied  by  the  writers  of  the 
pamphlet.  It  will,  however,  I  appre- 
hend, be  admitted,  that  there  b  a 
very  important  distinction  between 
admitting  the  instrumentality  of  the 
word  in  conversion,  and  affirming 
that  the  word  itself  without  divine 
power  superadded,  is  sufficient  to 
c(«vert  the  sinner.     Does  your  cor- 

;pondent  advocate  the  latter  7  As 
it  b  tolerably  clear  he  does,  then  the 
doctrine  which  the  writera  of  the 
pamphlet  have  exposed,  is  something 
more  than  an  "  effigy."  Atdll  events, 
if  such,  it  is  made  ready  to  hand  by 
A.  Campbell  and  tiie  advocates  of  hu 
system.  True,  the  characteristics  of 
Christ's  sheep  are  that  they  hear  bb 
voice  ;  but  thb  does  not  {»«ve  tJiat 
their  hearing  hb   voice  constitutes 
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tlicm  sheep,  Juhn  \.  27-29 ;  for  if,  as 
in  the  context,  our  Lord  declares  U 
the  Jews  that  they  believed  not  be 
CAiise  they  were  not  of  his  sheep 
then  it  cannot  be  that  those  who  were 
his  sheep  beUeved  in  order  to  become 
so  ;  for  if  not  his  sheep  before  he- 
Meving,  they  never  would  believe, 
since  that  was  the  very  reaaoa  assign- 
ed by  Christ  why  the  Jews  did  not 
believe. 

Your  correspondent's  remarks  on 
John  vi.  37,  do  not  lack  ingenuity, 
nnd  would,  if  true,  have  proved  indeed 
that  he  had  discovered  a  secret  of 
which  the  writers  of  the  pamphlet 
were  very  ignorant.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  serious  ohjections  to  the 
view  which  he  gives  of  this  and  simi- 
lar passages.  1st — Because,  aword- 
ingto  his  own  showing,  the  welcomerg 
of  Jesus  had  diligently  and  faithfully 
.searched,  heard,  and  learned  of  the 
Father,  Their  coming  to  Christ, 
then^it  is  plain,  was  the  result  of 
their  own  diligence,  not  because  it 
was  given  to  tRem  of  the  Fatlier. 
Their  election,  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  was  not  of  the  Father,  but  of 
themselves.  They  were  prepared  to 
recognize  Christ  as  the  Messiali,  and 
were  accordingly  elected.  "  The 
election,"  therefore,  must  have  ob- 
tained the  blessing,  not  on  account  of 
being  elected  agreeably  with  Komans 
xi.  7,  but  because  of  their  dihgence 
and  faitliiulness :  what,  therefore, 
election  or  non-election  could  have  to 
do  with  the  matter,  appears  difficult 
to  say,  since  the  equity  of  the  divine 
character  alone,  according  to  his  own 
supposition,  would  have  dictated  this 
procedure.  2nd — If  from  the  Oid 
Testament  Scriptures,  these  "  wel- 
comers  of  Jesus "  were  prepared  to 
gnize  him  as  the  Messiah,  they 
must  have  been  previously  acquainted 

'th  Christ,  and  consequently  could 
not  fiul  to  receive  him  when  he  ap- 
peared OS  in  the  case  of  Simeon.  3rd. 
— The  &cta  of  the  case  are  completely 
in  opposition  to  your  correspondent's 
Uieory,  the  "  golden  opportunity"  of 


which  be  speaks  having  long  since 
arrived,  the  hardening  process  must 
have  been  removed  ;  instead  of  this 
the  Jews  continue  to  this  day  an  im- 
penitent people  ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  Apostle's  language,  when  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  had  comi 
the  blindness  should  be  removed,  and 
all  Israel  saved. 

I  now  come  to  perversions  10  a 
II,  and  misapplication  12.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  1st,  on  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  w 
are  told  the  allusion  is  entirely  to  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord,  as  being  super- 
nntiirally  made  acquainted  with  di- 
vine mysteries.  The  Apostle,  how- 
ever, shows  tliat  the  same  Spirit 
equally  instructed  all  believers,  since 
the  natural  man  could  not  understand 
the  tilings  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Are 
not  all  without  Glod  natural  men  ? 
And  if  in  the  cose  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  the  gospel  was  folly  mid  a 
stumbling-block,  is  it  not  plain  that 
a  spiritual  change  is  necessiuy  to  ui 
derstand  spiritual  things  f 

Matthew  16-17,  is  disposed  of 
much  in  the  same  fhshion.  However 
it  is  easy  to  detect  such  mystifications 
of  truth  from  the  fact  that  multitudes 
saw  Christ's  miracles,  heard  his  dis- 
courses, and  yet  remained  in  igno- 
rance. Superior  discernment,  there- 
fore, must  be  admitted  as  belonging 
to  Peter,  on  J.  D.'s  suppodtion  ;  and 
yet  the  Savioar  affinns  that  flesh 
and  blood  had  not  revealed  this  to  bin 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  above 
statements.  Our  Lord's  language, 
however,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  declaration,  that  to  them  "  it  was 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

In  reference  to  John  vi.  44,  that  it 
relates  simply  to  Jews  drawn  to  Christ 
by  the  Father,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  drawing  of  men  to 
ChristisentirelyofGod.  TheFather, 
J.  D.  says,  drew  Jews  to  Christ — 
now  the  Son  draws  all  to  him.  What 
does  this  teach  obviously,  but  that 
when  men  believe  they  are  drawn  o' 
God. 
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Another  misapplication  is  made  to 
tonsiat  in  deciding  that  the  Apostle, 
by  the  idea  of  works,  includes  &jlh, 
&c.  A  little  attention  to  the  pamph- 
let  would  have  rectified  this  mist^e. 
If,  however,  as  Campbell  affirms,  and 
J.  D.  reaffirnia,  faith,  repentance, 
and  baptism,  are  to  be  done  by  the 
sinner,  in  order  to  secure  hia  per- 
sonal salvation,  then  they  are  placed 
in  the  same  position  with  legal  effi)rt, 
"  This  do  and  thou  shall  live,"  is  the 
language  of  the  law  ;  failh,  repent- 
ance, and  baptism,  are  the  works 
represented  as  bdng  required  by  the 
gospel  to  obttun  eternal  life.  Strange 
that  the  passage'  quoted  shonld  prove 
the  very  reverse.  "  It  ia  of  fiuth, 
that  it  might  be  by  grace."  That  is, 
the  gospel  says,  believe  on  Jesus,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved — believe  that  he 
has  done  ail,  that  he  requires  nothing 
of  thee,  yea,  that  faitit  itself  is  his 
gift  !  for  if,  as  the  Apostle  declares, 
we  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith, 
he  adds,  "  and  that  not  of  ourselves, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

I  now  come  to  the  concluding  part 
of  your  correspondent's  strictures, 
commencing  with  a  caution  to  the 
"  Baptist  members,"  as  "juvenile 
warriors,"  simply  enough  taking  no 
trouble  about  the  premises  they  lay 
down.  This  sage  admonition  may 
have  emanated  from  one  deeply  versed 
in  the  theological  lore  of  "  Bethany 
College."  I  will,  however,  take  leave 
to  examine  his  remaning  "  perver- 
sions." 

And  first  with  regard  to  perversion 
14.  Eph.  i.  19,  at  least  teaches  that 
there  was  a  power  exercised  on  tliose 
who  beUeve  a  power  of  the  same 
character  as  thatwrought  in  Christ — 
the  same  power  of  which  the  Apostle 
goes  on  still  further  to  speak  in  2nd 
chapter,  "  And  you  hath  he  quicken- 
ed who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  Consequently,  the  power  here 
spoken  of  embraces  the  commence- 
ment, as  well  as  the  continuance,  of 
their  spiritual  life,  seeing  its  opera- 
tions  commenced   when   they   were 


dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  is 
described  as  being  '■'  the  work  of  feiUi 
with  power." 

Perversion  15.  Philippians  i.  29, 
is  made,  in  J.  D.'s  hands,  to  spe^ 
tautology.  The  passage,  however, 
though  the  word  "  opportunity"  is 
draji^ed  in  from  Macknight,  must,  to 
an  English  reader,  (and  it  cannot  be 
denigd  that  our  translation  is  strictly 
a  literal  one)  convey  the  idea  that 
something  more  than  an  opportuniii/ 
was  given  to  believe,  as  something 
more  than  an  t^portamly  was  given 
to  suffer.  Their  sufferings  for  his 
sake  were  the  result  of  his  grace  and 
providence,  since  the  one  placed  them 
in  circumstences  of  suffering,  the 
other  enabled  them  to  support  it ;  and 
their  belief  in  Christ  was  from  the 
same  source,  if  there  is  any  meaning 
in  the  Apostle's  language,  for  an  op- 
portunity to  believe,  and  ^ven  to  be- 
lieve, are  two  very  different  ideas, 
since  the  former  may  result  in  unbe- 
lief, and  would  have  been  equally  ap- 
plicable to  those  f  hilippians  who 
had  heard  the  gospel,  and  yet  did  not 


16.     Dark  as  that  part 

of  the  religious  world  maybe  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  pamplilet  live,  there 
is  sufficient  light  at  least  to  enable 
them  to  judge  about  the  correctness 
of  your  correspondent's  "perversions." 
On  Col.  ii.  12,  he  tolls  us  "  the  ablest 
Greek  scholars  are  decided  that  the 
idiom  of  the  language  will  not  admit 
of  this  construction  " — that  is,  1  pre- 
sume, that  faith  is  of  the  operation  of 
God.  This,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ia 
strictly  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
passage,  and  is  coherent  with  the 
subsequent  veree,  where  believers 
are  said  to  be  quickened  with  Christ. 
Tliey  were  dead  in  their  sins,  and 
the  power  by  which  they  were  raised 
with  Christ  was  the  power  of  Grod. 
As  it  regards  the  construction  of  the 
language  not  admitting  this  idea,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  we  had  l^een 
furnished  with  some  proof  of  this. 
In  the  absence  of  this,  and  the  &ct 
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tliitt   our   transbtjon    i^    strictly 
acoordnDce  witli  tlio  original,  I  sliall 
leave  J,  D.  to   his    "  ablest  Greek 
scholara"  to  make  out  a  cuse  against 
our  translation. 

Supposing  that  he  has  completely 
exploded  the  idea  of  faith  being  the 
friil  of  God,  he  triumphanLly  asks, 
"Is  there  no  proof  of  this  most 
popular  doctrine  ?  and  echo  (his 
wn)  answers  not  one,"  Nur  can 
be,  according  to  his  own  ingenious 
way  of  explaining  scripture,  since  the 
premisea  are,  Gud  cannot  give  Juilk 
to  bulieve. 

The  least  reflection  will  suffice  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  pei-version  17  on 
Acts  xi.  18  and  v.  31  (ihough  at  the 
first  hlusli  there  appears  a  gi-eat  show 
f  ai'gument),  for  as  in  the  former 
3^e  he  cites  (that  is  the  case  of 
Cornelius),  it  was  more  tlian  the  prO' 
clamation  of  repentance  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Gentiles,  seeing 
they  were  manifestly  the  subject  of 
it  i  so  in  the  latter  case  there 
solid  reason  why  the  words  should 
not  be  understood  as  referring 
divine  change,  manifested  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  in  the  conversion  of 
3000.  But  we  are  told  that  suppl< 
mentary  words  are  necessary,  an 
your  correspondent  decides  tliat  his 
supplementary  words  are  to  be 
substituted.  In  reply  to  this,  I  an- 
:  there  are  no  supplementary 
words  necessary ;  the  fact  that  Israel- 
ites and  Gentiles  were  made  the 
subject  of  real  repentance  justifies 
be  use  of  the  expressions. 

Perversion  18.  J,  D.  appears  to 
be  very  much  amused  by  the  idea  of 
1  being  "  made  willing,"  and  ex- 
horts the  writers  of  the  pamphlet  to 
look  and  see  that  no  sucli  words  as 
"  making  them  a  willing  people  in 
the  day  of  Christ's  power"  occur  in 
Psalm  ex.  Now,  if  the  words  them- 
selves do  not  occur,  their  meaning 
does,  which  is  just  the  same  thing. 
The  psalm  teaches  that  Christ  shall 
have  a  day  of  power  and  authority, 
I  and  a  people  willing  in  the  day  of 
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that  power.  AVas  there  anything  ti 
secure  that  willingness  ?  Then  if  so 
in  a  certain  sense,  they  were  made 
willing,  how  they  are  mode  so 
Psalmist  describes :  "  The  Lord  shall 
send  the  rod  of  his  strength  out  of 
Zion."  That  a  power,  Uiercfore,  is 
exerted,  is  plain,  and  that  this  power 
secures  a  willing  (or  voluntary  offer- 
ing, as  the  word  nedaboth  may  be 
rendered),  and  numerous  people,  is 
equally  plain.  Bui,  on  J.  D.'s  sup- 
position, neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
U  aacred,  since  all  power  but  what 
is  contained  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is,  and  tliis,  is  entirely  contin- 
gent on  the  will  of  man. 

Ephesians,  chap.  i.  I  have  already 
referred  to.  The  assertion,  that  from 
i.  chap.  13  ver.  the  allusion  is  to 
apostles,  is  completely  gratuitous.  It 
is  evident  that  the  aposUe,  in  the  two 
first  chapters,  teaches  the  union  of 
Gentile  and  Jew  in  one  church,  both 
partakers  of  the  same  blessings. 

TPe  have,  in  perversion  20,  another 
attempt  to  make  the  writers  of  the 
pampldet  speak  tautology,  like  the 
following ; — "  When  the  power  of 
God  is  accompanied  by  the  power  of 
God,  the  sinner  obeys."  According 
to  this  fashion,  it  might  be  shown 
that  there  was  tautology  in  the  apos- 
tle's language  to  the  Thessaloniana, 
who  might  be  made  to  speak  thus : 
"  Our  power  of  God  came  not  unlo 
you  in  word  only,  but  in  power,"  &e. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  mode  of 
argument  must  be  manifest. 

Again,  the  writers  of  the  pamphlet 
are  charged  with  blowing  hot  and 
cold,  because  they  make  justification 
in  one  place  the  result  of  calling  in 
another ;  they  do  not  admit  that 
calling  even  includes  election.  We 
have,  however,  a  distinction  made  by 
J.  D.  himself  in  reference  to  calling, 
in  his  idea  of  ordinary  calls  and  Old 
Testament  calls;  and  certain  it  is 
the  brethren  addressed  by  the  apostles 
are  styled  "  the  called."  Now,  surely 
this  must  convey  the  idea  of  a  special 
call,  and  a  call  the  result  of  choice  o 
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purpH>se.  If  it  does  not,  calling  and 
blecdon,  on  the  part  of  God,  u  it 
regards  its  speciality,  is  completely 
set  aside,  aod  thus  involves  an  absur- 
dity, «nce  all  hearing  the  gospel  may 
be  called  and  elected,  provided  they 
are  only  so  ^poeed.  But  choice 
supposes  a  selection  of  some  from 
among  others ;  and  that  tins  choice 
is  not  the  result  of  certiun  acts  per- 
formed by  the  sinner,  u  plain  from 
the  apostJe's  language,  "  Who  hath 
chosen  and  called  us  with  an  botv 
calling,  not  according  to  onr  works, 
&c  True  diligence  is  necessary  in 
the  Christian  life  as  a  means  to  an 
end,,  but  not  as  a  condition  ;  die 
former  teaches  that  by  diligence  we 
make  our  calling  and  election  Bure  ; 
the  latter  supposes  we  never  can 
make  it  sure,  nnce  it  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  our  continuance  in  faith 
and  h<diness. 

Approaching  to  a  climax  in  Iub 
simiUtudee,  your  correspondent  likens 
the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  to  a  Uon 
lashing  itself  into  fury  by  the  violent 
use  of  its  tail,  so  that  they  even 
become  valorous  enough 
Campbell  a  challenge  !  1  Since,  how 
ever,  ho  interposes  as  his  champion, 
I  will  take  leave  to  consider  Ills 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  proposed 
in  Eiekiel,  chap.  xxxviL  viz.  the  reason 
why  the  prophet  prophesied  to  diy 
bones.  The  first  reason  that  he  gives 
is,  that  EaMkiel  was  commanded  to 
do  BO  ;  and  with  this  statement  the 
ohjectjon,  that  it  is  absurd  to  call 
upon  men  to  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel  wheti  they  have  no  power, 
vanishes.  The  prophet  conddered 
the  command  given  sufficient  autho- 
rity, without  questioning  the  divine 
power  to  make  the  dry  bones  hear 
and  live.  In  the  same  way,  those 
who  proclaim  the  gospel  lo  men, 
though  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
have  the  highest  authority  and  en- 
couragement to  do  so.  But  he  tells 
us  the  vision  is  prophetical.  Israel 
was  not  really  dead;  they  might  be 
restored.     SlJJl  it  is  plain  they  were 


dead  nationally,  and  were  restored 
nationally  by  Ahnigfaty  power.  Your 
correspondent  denies  that  the  prophecy 
can  have  any  reference  to  a  resurrec- 
tion of  mnsers  from  sin  and  unbelief 
because  the  prophecy  refers  to  Israel 
nationally,  and  not  to  a  part,  but  the 
whole.  Israel,  however,  it  is  clear, 
was  typical  of  the  true  church  ;  and 
precisely  the  same  idea  is  brought 
Wward  in  reference  to  Gentile  and 
Jew,  as  being  raised  up  together  Mid 
made  to  rit  together  in  -  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jraus ;  and  that  the 
prophecy  has  a  reference  to  ft  spiritual 
resurrection,  is  plain  from  the  promise 
that  God  would  put  his  Holy  Spirit 
within  them,  and  David,  his  son, 
should  be  &eir  Prince  for  ever.  To 
B  liberal  as  possible,  however,  he 
admits  that  the  prophecy  may  b^ve 
a  reference  to  the  church  ndaed  from 
her  Laodicean  state.  I  amf  ar  from 
thinking  that  the  addresses  to  the 
seven  Adatic  churches  may  not  be 
understood  prophetically  j  bnt  that 
there  is  any  allusion  to  the  tioodicean 
state  of  the  church  in  this  prophecy, 
is  very  questionable.  Israel  was  to 
be  nused  from  death  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  being  put  within  them.  This, 
however.  Is  said  of  all  believers,  and 
consequently  the  prophecy  must  refer 
to  men  raised  from  the  grave  of  their 
sins  to  a  new  life  by  the  ^irit  of 
God.  This  Spirit  is  ^ven  in  con- 
nection with  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel — the  dead  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  thus,  however 
the  idea  of  coUing  on  men  to  believe, 
who  natiom^y  have  no  power,  m^ 
be  couFddered  absurd,  it  is  fully  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  furnished  in 
the  case  of  the  prophet. 

Yours  respectfully,  G.  S-  t>. 

Liverpool,  March  22,  1848. 


PEACE  AND  UNION. 
Dear  Brother — ^Little  did  I  think, 
when  I  penned  my  letter  of  the  16th 
October  last,  that  I  was  writing  mat- 
ter that  would  CiUl  forth  a  reply  ;  and 
you  may,  therefore.  Imagine  my  but- 
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prise  to  find  in  the  March  number 
the  Harbi^er,  a  letter  from  Brother 
P.  C.  Gray,  Edinburgh,  condemning 
or  censuring  our  brethren  who  se- 
ceded firom  the  Biiptist  body  here,  for 
that  act.  Not  only  bo — bad  this  been 
all  it  would  not  have  elicited  a  re- 
joinder, but  would  most  certainly 
have  drawn  a  wnnt  of  charity,  of 
brotherly  love  towards  them  and  the 
chnrch  in  Dundee,  and  also  a  self-im- 
portance in  Brother  Gray  which 
ODght  to  be  abased  ; — but  in  that  letter 
it  is  distinctly  asserted,  ns  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  a  member  going  to  a  dis- 
tance can  hold  fellowship  with  the 
tmhaptized.  Now  with  eveiy  desire 
to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures this  prininple  is  recorded,  I  must 
avow  I  cannot  find  it.  Brother  Gray 
asks,  "  Were  not  the  weak  told  not  to 
condemn  the  strong,  and  the  strong 
not  to  des^Mse  the  weak,  for  God  hath 
received  them  ?"  This  is  all  very 
true,  but  in  reply  I  would  refer  him 
to  Rom.  XV.  1  :  "  We  then  who  are 
strong  ought  lo  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weHk,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves." The  Apostle  Paul  could,  in 
the  strength  of  his  mind,  eat  meat  in 
an  idol's  temple,  but  he  would  not, 
lest  his  brother  should  be  oficnded  ; 
naA  be  warned  those  Corinthianswho 
posseased  strength,  TtoltoAa  this  lest 
their  weak  brother  perish.  Apply 
the  sameprinciple  to  the  present  case. 
Read  also  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  Ac  with 
notes  in  brackets.  "  But  meat  com- 
mendeth  us  not  to  QfA  ;  for  neither 
if  we  eat  (in  an  Idol's  temple  with  the 
disobedient)  are  we  the  better  ;  nei- 
ther if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse. 
But  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this 
liberty  of  yoiu^  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  them  that  are  weak.  For 
if  any  man  seethee  which  h&st  know- 
ledge (not  the  weak  or  ignorant)  sit 
at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  (or  with 
the  nnbaptized)  shall  not  the  con- 
science of  him  who  is  weak  be  em- 
boldened to  do  likewise  through  your 
example  ;  and  through  thy  knowledge 


shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for 
whom  Christ  died  ?  BtU  vben  ye 
ainMO  e^ainat  the  brethren,  (mdtBOttnd 
their  wetik  comeienee,  ye  stn  ogainit 
Christ."  But  do  not  misunderstand 
me  :  I  do  not  wisli  to  legislate  upon 
difference  of  opinion,  or  condemn  any 
brother  for  holding  any  opinion,  how- 
ever wild  and  extravagant,  provided 
be  does  not  carry  it  into  practice  to 
iba  injury  of  others.  WTien,  how- 
ever, a  brother  carries  his  opinions 
into  practice  to  the  oflence  of  others  ; 
when  a  brother,  in  contempt  of  others' 
weakness,  (supposing  it  to  be  so)  and 
despite  all  entreaty,  sits  down  with 
the  unbaptized,  and  by  so  doing  re- 
cognizes them  as  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  surely  the  chnrch  has  a  right 
to  reprove  such  a  brother,  and  surely 
it  cannot  be  disorderly  to  do  so.  I 
decidedly  object  to  Brother  Gray's 
position  until  it  be  established  by 
evidence.  He  seems  to  consider  it 
invincible.  If  it  be,  will  he  remove 
these,  with  other  similar  objections, 
which,  to  me,  appear  insuperable  7 
If  his  position  be  untenable,  he  ought 
at  once  to  relinquish  it,  and  confess 
his  error.  He  says,  "  How  are  we 
ever  to  teach  our  brethren  among  the 
sects  (  ?)  our  better  way,  if  we  stand ' 
on  our  supposed  (!)  eminence,  and 
despise  all  others  ?"  I  would  not  de- 
spise any  one,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  "  how  are  we  ever  to  teach " 
our  brethren  among  the  sects  onr 
better  way,  if  we  countenance  un- 
hesita^ngly  the  wicked  in  their 
prayers  and  oiTerings,  which  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Ix)rd  ?  Come 
out  from  among  them,  my  brethren, 
and  be  not  partakers  of  their  plagues. 
'  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  per- 
plex the  discussion  of  the  major  pro- 
position enunciated  by  Brother  Gray, 
by  considering  whether  we  should 
bestow  on  the  Baptist  body  in  general 
the  appellation  of  "  our  brethren," 
or  view  them  as  such  ;  but  trusting 
that  this  subject  will  not  be  lost  sight 
I  will,  for  the  present,  le^ve 
the  matter,  and  request  Brother  Gray 
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to  answer  the  above  and  the  following 
queries,  viz.  : 

1.  liave  wo  any  command  or  pre- 
:pt  warranting  us  to  liold  Christian 

fellowsljip  with  lyiy  wlio  have  not 
been  admitted  (by  baptism)  into  the 
family  of  God  ;  or  ia  there  any  ex- 
ample of  the  first  Christians  having 
dune  so  ? 

2,  If  not,  by  what  authority  docs 
Brother  Gray  subsUintiate  this  as 
being  a  fundamenUtl  principle  of  the 
New  Testament  ? 

Your.s  &c.  Fratf.r. 

Dundee,  17th  March,  1848. 

P.S.  Is  it  possible  for  unconscious 
infiuitd  to  be  carried  into  the  liingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son  ?  Urotlier  Gray 
has  s^  they  can,  "  surreptitiously." 

[Note. — Since  receiving  theabove 
we  have  agiun  read  Brother  Gray' 
letter,  page  136,  in  which  ho  says— 
"  Tliere  is  a  broad  line  to  be  draivn 
between  those  who  arc  carried 
reptitiously  in  their  imnNt'ii  am* 
the  kingdom  ;  and  those  who,  openly 
and  intelligently,  have  given  them- 
selves uj)  to  the  Lord  in  the  institu- 
tion of  biiptism."  And  again,  "  Sup- 
pose a  brother  so  diverse  in  his  opin- 
ion from  me,  as  to  sit  down  with  those 
who  have  not  been  baptized,  am  I  at 
liberty  to  regard  this  difference  oi' 
opinion  so  as  to  shut  him  out  Irom 
tlie  table  of  the  Lord,"  Ac.  Brother 
Gray  docs  not,  in  this  paragraph, 
even  intimate,  that  he  himself  would 
t^it  down  at  the  Ixtrd's  table  with  the 
unbaptized.  For  him  to  do  this 
would  be  to  offend  a  woali  brother. 
But  suppose  a  weak  brother  be  in- 
duced to  do  so,  he  could  make  this 
matter  of  forbearance,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  without  admonition  or  reproof  : 
at  the  8;tme  time,  however,  we  hope 
not  without  imparting  furthei" instruc- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Without  entering  into  particulars, 
and  thereby  preventing  Brother  Gray 
answering  for  himself^  we  take  leave 
to  remark,  that  more  controversy,  and 
more  grief  of  mind,  have  been  created 


^  brethren,  by  supposed  or  ima- 
ginary, tlian  by  real  cases  of  this  kind. 
Caa  a  brother  or  stater  be  found  in 
any  of  our  churches,  who  openly  and 
intolligently  gave  themselves  to  the 
Lord  by  baptism,  for  the  remission  of 
ains,  who  afterwards  desired,  or  even 
troubled  themselves  for  one  moment 
about  sitting  down  at  the  Lord's  ta- 
ble with  the  unbaptizcd  ?  Of  the  ex- 
tcnceofsuch  a  case  we  have  not 
heard,  either  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Tlien  why  controvert  the  subject  ? 

Respecting  our  being  brouglit  into 
union  with  all  who  have  been  ii 
merscd,  the  idea  is  Utopian.  As  well 
might  we  expect  to  be  brought  ii 
a  union  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  inveterate  hatred,  and  um 
taken  opposition  tc  baptism  fur  the 
remission  of  sins,  although  it  is 
peaiedly  'commanded  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  proof  positive  that,  aaabody, 
they  can  never  ■  ftnternteo  with  i 
Tlie  Baptist  may,  as  sous  afibij 
ihe  uwtiliiliuiinl  Vrngdom  of  Christ 
now  on  earth,  (the  unbaptizcd  not 
having  even  entered  the  kingdom) 
still  it  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their 
own  lK>dy,  that  they  have,  in  many 
things,  grossly  departed  from  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity. To  reform  whole  churches 
is  found  to  be  almost  impossible. 
Those,  then,  wlio  have  the  moral 
courage  to  plead  lor  what  they  per- 
ceive to  be  clearly  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  must  separate,  and  come  out 
from  among  the  disobedient — "  For 
that  servant  who  knew  his  Lord's 
will,  and  did  it  not,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes."  We  were  glad 
to  hear  that  some,  possessed  of  this 
moral  courage,  were  found  among  the 
Baptists  in  Dundee.  Wc  hope  many 
more  are  on  the  way,  who  will  n 
only  lay  aside  all  human  creeds  and 
dogmas,  but  will  exhibit,  both  in 
spirit  and  practice,  the  truth  as  it  is 

The  idea  of  persons  being  recog- 
nized as  disciples  of  Christ,  before 
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they  have  either  knowledge  of,  or  faith 
in  him — or  of  becoming  his  sheep  by 
having  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled 
in  the  face— or  of  being  the  favored 
few,  created  purposely  that  they 
might  he  saved,  while  all  others  are 
created  that  they  might  be  condemned, 
whether  witling  or  not — is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  bible.  God  our  Saviour 
willeth  that  all  men  should  he  saved, 
and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  troth, 
1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Hence  his  gospel,  which 
contains  his  power  to  save,  has  been 
Bent  to  every  creature  under  heaven. 
In  some  parts  of  the  world,  however, 
where  the  gospel  once  flourished,  they 
have  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and,  like 
the  Jews,  have  for  ages  been  cut  off 
from  God  for  tlieir  disobedience  and 
unbehef.  "  If  God  spared  not  the 
natural  branches,  perhups  neither  will 
he  spare  thee,"  Bom.  xi.  21.] — J.W. 


INFANT    BAP  TISM. 

IDENTITY  OP  THE  COVENANTS. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the 
two  covenants  must  be  identical,  be- 
cause tbcy  are  both  called  hy  the 
some  names — we  read  of  the  church 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the 
church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  &c. 
But  does  it  follow  because  two  things 
are  called  by  the  same  name,  that 
they  are  therefore  identical  ?  Let  ua 
see,  Joshua  was  called  a  savimtr — so 
was  Ckrint;  therefore,  according  to 
this  logic,  they  are  xdenticaf,  and 
Christ  is  none  other  than  Joshua — a 
mere  man  ! — But  even  worse : — 
Baalam  was  called  a  Prophet — so 
was  Christ — hence  Christ  was  none 
other  than  that  wicked  character  who 
loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness, 
and  for  the  sake  of  money  would  have 
cursed  the  children  of  God  !  I 

This  rule,  we  see,  will  not  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  true,  the  Jewish 
organization  was  called  a  church,  but 
not  the  church  of  Christ.  It  was  the 
church  of  Abraham,  if  you  please,  as 
he  was  the  head  of  that  covenant — 
but  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  christian 


church,  and  if  they  are  both  one  and 
the  same  church,  then  we  have  two 
heads  to  one  body  !  This  is  another 
of  those  mysterious  problems,  grow- 
ing out  of  this  strained  efibrt  at 
proving  what  is  not  taught  nor  in- 
timated in  the  bible. 

To  avoid  this  absurdity,  and  still 
to  make  the  two  covenants  as  near 
identical  &a  possible,  it  is  modified 
somewhat,  by  the  position,  that  the 
neic  is  a  branch  of  the  old.'  But 
here  another  difficulty  presents  itself; 
— Who  on  earth  ever  saw  the  branch 
of  a  tree  tvrice  as  large  as  the  trunk  ? 
for  it  is  evident  the  branch  includes 
Jews  and  Glentiles,  whilst  the  trunk 
embraced  hut  the  Jews  i  But  if,  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  the  position  is 
reversed — and  it  be  contended  that 
the  old  is  a  branch  of  the  new,  it 
presents  a  still  more  strange  and 
anomalous  idea,  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree  springing  up  first,  and  the  trunk 
Uien  growing  upon  it !  !* 

But  the  Jewish  church  is  no  more 
identified  with  the  Christian,  than  is 
the  religion,  which  the  apostle  mokes 
out  an  entirely  different  matter.  [See 
Acts  sxvi.  5,  Gal.  i.  13,  14.] 

The  Jewish  church  had  been  in 
existence  upwards  oi fifteen  hundred 
years,  when  the  Saviour  says  relative 
to  Peter's  confession,  that  he  was  the 
Christ — "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."  [Math.  xvi. 
18.]  Observe  that  the  church  of 
Christ  was  not  yet  built,  for  he  says 
"I  will  build"  it,  still  in  the  future. 
This  not  only  proves  the  church  of 
Christ  to  be   separate   and  distinct 

*  Some  ppnions  contend  that  tbe  coreouit 
of  CLri'umciBiOD  must  still  be  in  exiscrace, 
because  it  is  called  the  "  everlasting  coee- 
tiant!"  Strange  to  tell!  Then  by  the  eame 
logic  the  priesthood  oF  Christ  is  but  g,  cwn- 
tinuation  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  for  it 
was  called  an  "  ever/atiitig  prietthood." 
[Ei.  xl.  16,]  I  would  Bet  if  God  did  not 
as;  to  Abraham,  at  the  vtrj  time  he  made 

give  to  tim  and  his  seed  the  land  of  CanKaa 
for  an  "  everlaaliBg petieiiiim?"  [See  Gen. 
ivii.  g.]     And  do  the;  now  poisetih? 
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from  that  of  Jews,  but  it  also  proves 
IficontroTertably  that  infants  cannol 
be  members  of  it .'  The  church  was 
to  be  built  upon  the  confession  which 
Peter  made — that  Josua  was  the 
Christ,  and  hence  those  who  did  not 
nor  could  not  make  that  confeanon, 
could  not  be  built  into  that  church  ! 
Paul,  ill  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, cautions  them  against  putting 
into  tliis  building  wrong  materials — 
and  would  not  the  admonition  given 
in  that  case,  come  home  to  pedo- 
baptists  with  full  fi>rce — "  Let  every 
man  lake  heed  kote  ke  buildelh  there- 
on." [I  Cor.  iii.  10.]  Hegivesthem 
to  understand  they  are  not  to  pnt 
into  this  magnificent  eilitice  either 
teood,  haj/,  or  sfubble  ;  by  which  he 
undoubtedly  means  all  persons,  whe* 
ther  young  or  old,  who  would  be  of 
no  actual  service  to  the  building. 
But  those,  and  those  only,  who  pos- 
sess the  proper  moral  stninino,  repre- 
sented by  the  gold,  silver,  BxtAprecioua 
atones,  ai-e  suitable  materials  for  this 
spiritual  temple,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  always  able  to  stand  auiidst  the 
fiery  persecutions  to  which  itis  liable 
to  be  exposed. 

We  are  sometimes  accused  of  being 
cruel  and  unmerciful  to  infants,  by 
not  admitting  them  into  the  church. 
According  to  this  objection,  it  appears 
that  all  infants  who  are  not  admitted 
into  the  church,  must  meet  with  some 
dreadful  calamity  —  perhaps  be  for 
ever  lost !  Well,  then,  pedo-baptists 
are  compelled  to  admit,  from  their 
oivn  objection,  that  they  are  a  most 
cruel  and  unmerciful  set  of  folks,  for 
they  exclude  all  infants  from  the 
church,  except  such  as  happen  fortu- 
nately to  be  horn  of  believing  parents  I 
Thus,  notwithstanding  Ezekiel  has 
plainly  informed  us  that  the  child 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  hts 
father,  and  that  the  proverb  concern- 
ing sour  grapes  should  no  longer  be 
used,  yet  this  people,  according  to 
their  own  doctrine,  are  using  the 
same  old  condemned  proverb,  and 
teaching  that  the  ii 


concious  babe,  must  be  barred  out  of 
the  church,  and  for  ought  i  knt 
out  of  heaven,  because  its  father  was 
an  unbeliever !  \  Shame  to  such 
theology !  Well,  and  how  merciful 
are  they  to  those  infiuita,  who  are  so 
unspeakably  fortunate  as  to  giun  ad- 
mittance into  the  church  ?  Why, 
they  are  so  very  kind  to  the  dear 
little  church-members,  that  they  will 
take  them  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
when  there,  ivill  debar  them  from  the 
omimunion  table,  as  well  as  all  other 
immunities  and  priviliges  of  the 
church  : — and  if  they  should  happen 
to  unite  in  conducting  the  music, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  leave  tlie 
house  till  service  was  ended  !  Such 
is  the  mercy  of  pedo -baptists — ami 
form  without  substance — an  empty 
puff — a  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal ! 

But  the  true  mercy  of  a  Christian 
towards  infants,  is  not  to  make  them 
out  vile  and  depraved  little  sinners 
exposed  to  the  ivrath  of  God  ;  but  it 
is  that  inculcated  in  the  doctrine  of 
our  Saviour,  "  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  without  baptism,  church- 
membership,  the  communion,  or  any 
other  means  of  grace  !  The  Saviour 
taught  that  a  man,  when  converted, 
and  consequently  fit  for  heaven,  was 
then  only  on  equal  footing  with  the 
unconscious  and  offenceleSB  infant 
Thus  we  see,  positively,  that  baptism 
do  them  no  good,  as  they  are  fit  for 
heaven  without  it.  Why  then  bap- 
them  ?  Because,  says  that  pious 
father,  I  am  commanded  to  bring  up 
my  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
ition  of  the  Ivord.  Well,  what 
instruction — what  admonition  is  there 

putting  a  few  drops  of  water  on  a 
child's  &ce,  when  it  knows  as  little 
about  the  design  of  it,  as  the  preacher 
who  sprinkles  it?  Cannot  parents 
teach  their  children  as  much  about 
God — about  religion,  piety,  and 
morality,  without  that  gratuitous  and 
unmeaning  performance,  as  with  it? 
Surely  they  can  I     But  thb  unscrip- 
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tural,  uDauthorised  practico,  is  not 
only  useless,  bat  is  absolutely  iojuri- 
OU3  to  children  who  are  tnuned  up 
in  that  belief.  Tbej  are  taught  to 
believe  themselves h^tJEed  when  they 
are  not,  and  are  thus  debarred  from 
the  blissful  privilege  of  voluntarily 
submitting  to  the  iSaviour  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  personal  coramand.  The 
language  of  hundreds  has  been,  would 
that  I  now  had  the  privilige  of  fol- 
lowing my  Saviour  into  the  water, 
and  of  obeying  his  most  significant 
C4»nmaud  for  myself;  but  I  ciinnot — 
my  father  had  it  obeyed  for  me, 
before  I  was  able  to  understand  or 
appreciate  the  privilege." 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here. 
Suppose  this  doctrine  and  practice  to 
prevail,  until  it  becomes  universal, 
and  it  nt  once  breaks  down  all  dis- 
tinclion  between  the  church  and  the 

*  Id  order  to  proiiile  s  bbIvd  Tar  this  difli- 
cnlly,  Bome  p»i,  "  How  often  hsTe  we  eeen 
the  tear  oF  lore  ud  K^itilade  How  down  tbe 
elieek  cf  psrenlgat  the  taplitnial  ailar.  And 

wlia  would  deprive  Cbem  of  such  a  priiilefceP" 
Vie  iDi){ht  also  Hik,  Unw  otleu  have  we  eeen 
tbe  icar  of  love  and  gratitude  flow  dowD  Ihe 
cheek  of  that  Cathnlio  ladj,  while  tbe  print 
ia  paidaDing  ber  tio»,  or  prajins  her  iafaot, 
perhaps,  that  bai  Aied  without  baptism,  out 
of  purgatory  P  And  who  would  deprWe  her 
of  that  priTilegeP  Would  the  infant  aprink- 
lingP  No,  no  I  the j  wool d  Itt  her  enjoy 
her  aupenCition  without  being  molested '. 
Not  «o,  however,  with  Ihe  enlightened 
Chrintian  p hi lauth rapist.  He  labors  ID  re- 
deem sQch  persons  from  their  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  and  bring  them  into  more  elevated, 
Bablime,andpureeDJO]rmentsorunad  ulleiated 
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children  u  flt  for  the  societj  of  angels,  with- 
out baptism,  baa  more  caune  to  shed  tears  of 
the  purest  Idtb  and  gratttade,  than  he  who 
looks  npon  tbam  aa  the  vile  offspring  of  oor- 
mption  and  d^iravit]',  wh^ch  makps  it 
necessarj  for  them  to  be  baptized,  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  the  coienanlad  favor  and 
mere;  of  Qod  I  Fedo-baptists  are  very 
ii'nrf,  in  Riving  parents  the  "privilege"  of 
offering  their  iafants  a  aacriSae  upon  the 
altar  of  baptism,  but  there  is  no  unkmdnesi 
in  depriving  inbnti  of  the  transceodani]]' 
Wirafol  "piivilege"  of  submitting  to  tbiv 
ordinance  for  themeelvn !  1  would  aaj, 
(when  he  speaks  thus  of  offering  iufanls  a 
■acHRce  upon  the  altar  of  baptism),  in  the 
Isngnage  of  Samuel  to  Saul—"  Behold  to 
obey  ia  better  than  (Dcri/fce."  (18am.zi.a3.} 
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world,  for  in  one  generation  the  .whole 
race  of  Adam  are  members  of  the. 
church !  Who,  then,  could  preaoh 
OS  did  the  apostles — "  Rfpifnt  and  be 
baptized  f"  No  man,  for  they  have 
all  been  baptized  before  they  were 
able  to  repent  ?  Who,  then,  permit 
me  to  ask,  dare  hold  forth  a  doctrine, 
which  in  its  legitimate  tendency  and 
result,  must  not  only  set  aside  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  dis- 
annul one-half  of  the  Saviour's  com- 
mission, but  which  also  throws  open 
the  doors  of  the  cliurch  as  wide  as 
humanity,  annihilates  the  world,  and 
converts  the  ^ritual  house  of  God, 
into  one  vast  tabernacle  aijleah  and 
blood? 

But  we  have  positive  proofs  there 
were  no  infants  in  the  church  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  If  this  can  be 
made  to  appear,  then  the  most  strenu- 
ous pedo-baptist  must  give  up  the 
notion  of  infant  church-membership. 
Let  us  examine  it.  Peter,  in  writing 
to  the  church,  testifies  as  follows : 
"  Ye  also  as  lively  atotifs,  arc  built 
up  a  ipirilual  Aouae."  (I  Pet.  ii.  5.) 
Acconling  to  this  it  appears  that  the 
church  was  spiriltial,  tioijleshly,  and 
that  all  the  members  were  spoken  of 
as  "  lively  stones,"  not  dead  or  im 
live,  which  would  have  been  theci 
with  perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  had 
infants  been  included  !  Could  infants 
be  called  "  /tW/^s(0tM>s"  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lord?  Again:  "But 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow 
up  into  him  in  all  things,  who  is  the 
head  even  Christ ;  fi»m  whom  the 
tekole  body  fitly  joined  hither  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual 
woriinff  in  the  measure  of  every  pari, 
makelh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love."  (£ph.  iv. 
15,  16.)  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Apostle  penned  this  portion  of  scrip- 
ture for  the  express  purpose  of  refut- 
ing the  doctrine  of  infant  church 
membership  ;  and  it  is  most  singula! 
that  the  text  has  never  been  brought 
into  the  controversy,  with  Pcdo-Bap- 
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tisU.  Ho  liere  clearly  informs  un 
thiit  tlio  object  nnd  business  of  the 
church  is  to  edify  itadf,  and  convert 
sinners,  by  which  the  body  shall  be 
"increojerf;"  and  in  order  to  efFeet 
these  grand  objects,  lio  gives  lu  to 
onderstand,  that  "  eirery  JotKt"  must 
supply  some  asablAnee,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  uniled  effort  of  the  "  whole 
boe/j/ ;"  aoA  to  cap  the  climax, 
sbow  positively  that  infunt^  could  not 
be  included,  he  tells  us  thnt  there 
must  be  an  "  effectual  working  m  the 
measure  of  every  part."  Who  is 
there,  permit  me  to  ask,  after  this 
testimony,  who  can  muster  enough 
credulity,  to  believe  that  the  uncon- 
scious babes  composed  a  part  of  the 
church  in  Paul'a  day  ?  But  this  is 
only  a  fi-action  of  the  testimony  which 
we  have  Xa  adduce  upon  this  point. 
It  shall  be  presented  in  our  next. 
A.  Hall. 


DIFFICULTIES  in  CHURCHES. 

lUGlIT  OF  APrEAL. 

The  right  of  prayer  is  not  more 
natural,  nor  necessary,  nor  expedient," 
than  the  right  of  appeal.  There  is 
no  government,  or  state,  or  family, 
that  can  subsist  without  it  It  was 
a  part  of  every  reli^ous  institution 
belbre  the  Christian  ;  and  if  it  he  no 
part  of  it,  it  is  a  perfect  anomaly  in 
all  social  institutions. 

The  first  great  difficulty  in  the 
Christian  church  was  settled  in  this 
way,  and  that,  too,  while  the  apostles 
yet  lived.  And  as  this  single  point, 
well  established,  settles  the  whole 
question  in  discussion,  we  sliall  now 
take  it  up  and  analyze  it.  The  cose 
is  found  faithfully  reported  by  Luke, 
Acts  XV.  We  shall  copy  from  the 
common  text  the  first  six  verses: — 

Judea  tauj^ht  the  brethren,  and  said,  Except 
ye  be  circumcised  alter  the  manner  of  Moaen, 
je  cuDot  be  saTed.  Wbea  therefore  Paul 
and  Baniabu  had  do  ninall  diHeneinn  and 
disputation  with  ihetn,  they  determined  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of 
Miem,  should  go  up  lo  JeruBHleai,  onto  the 
Apoatles  aod  Elders  aboDt  this  questioo. 


And  being  brought  OD  their  «a;  b;  the 
church,  tliey  parsed  through  Phenice  and 
Samuris,  declaring  the  converainn  of  the 
G»>lUes:  aiid  they  caused  greu  joy  uuto 
all  the  brethren.  And  when  they  were  come 
to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  of  the 
chuicb,  and  of  the  Apatite*  and  Elders,  and 
tliey  declared  all  tbingo  that  God  had  done 

sect  oflhePhariiees  which  belieTed,  saying, 
that  it  was  needfal  to  circumciiie  them,  and 
to  cummatKl  them  to  kerp  tbe  Ikw  of  Muses. 
And  Che  AposLles  and  Elders  came  together 


It  is  admitted  that  this  por^on  of 
scripture  has  been  as  much  misquoted, 
misapplied,  and  abused,  as  any  other 
passage  in  the  sacred  writings.  Coun- 
cils oecumenical,  Synods,  Conferences, 
Aasociations,  and  Conventions  of  all 
sorts  ecclesiastic,  have  leaned  upon  it 
for  warrant  and  protection.  'Iliat  it 
has  been  tortured,  times  and  ways 
without  number,  to  countenance  and 
support  proceedings  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  and  subversive 
of  its  designs,  is  freely  and  cordially 
admitted.  Still  it  is  a  portion  of 
canonical  scripture,  and  designed  lo 
develope  the  Christian  institution 
both  in  its  matter  and  form,  and  is 
not  to  bedispMiBed  with  as  unnecessary 
to  the  perfection  of  Christian  records. 
It  has  a  true  and  fixed  meaning  and 
is  as  necessary  to  the  exigendes  of 
Christianity  as  is  the  secraid  chapter 
of  the  Acts  to  the  development  of 
what  the  apostolic  gospel  and  mode 
of  preaching  it  were.  My  object  is, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  not  only  its 
literal  meaning,  but  its  abiding  utility 
and  proper  application. 

.The  case  is  as  follows: — Certain 
believing  Pharisees  of  Judea  had 
gone  down  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  the 
first  Gentile  church  in  the  world,  and 
had  endeavored  to  corrupt  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel  by  introducing 
certmn  d(^;mata  of  their  own.  These 
attempts  having  been  resisted,  a  dis- 
ciMATOTi  and  controversy  arose.  Mean- 
time, Paul  and  Barnabas  returned 
from  their  tour;  and  finding  these 
difficulties  in  tiie  church,  undertook 
their  correction,  but  failed  in  giving 
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full  aatisfaction  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Whereupon  the  church,  no 
doubt  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas,  agreed 
to  refer  (he  matter  to  some  other 
tribunal.  They  chose  Jerusalem, 
probably  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  Judaizera  pretended  to 
have  authority  from  that  place ;  and 
secondly,  because  tli.it  charch  had  & 
very  intelligent  presbytery,  and  the 
Apostles  might  be  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  adjustment  of  the  matter. 
They  appealed  then  to  the  officers  of 
that  community. 

The  reference  or  appeal  being 
agreed  upon,  the  church  at  Antioch 
elected  a  deputa^on,  determining  to 
send  otlier  delegates  besides  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  They  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  were  cordially  received  by  the 
whole  estate  (d  (te  EMers,  Apostles, 
aod  dorrii.  A  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed, "  and  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  came  together  for  to  consider 
'  B  matter."  The  Apostles  and 
Elders  were  the   judges.      We  are 

t  told  that  the  Apostles,  Elders, 
and  the  whole  church  came  together 
to  consider  and  decide  this  matter. 
But  we  are  told  that  "the  Apostles 
and  Elders  came  together  to  consider 
the  matter."  Tlie  discussion  was 
continued  for  some  time,  probably 
by  and  between  the  Elders  and  those 
Judaizere.  Finally,  after  there  had 
been  much  disputing,  Peter  rose — 
then  Paul — then  Barnabas — then 
James.  These  four  of  the  Apostles 
only  are  named  as  speakers.  But  ~ 
it  observed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
being  delegates,  did  not  judge  in  the 
case.  Their  speeches  were  not  a  _ 
mentative  ;  they  only  nnirated  simply 
what  God  had  wrought  by  their 
means  among  the  Genres.  Fct«r 
ajid  James  argued  the  case.  The 
latter,  iudeed,  offered  his  judgment 
or  sentence  to  the  whole  tribunal, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  number  of  questions  here  crowd 
upon  us,  as — Who  decided  this  ques- 
tion ?    Was  it  decided  by  Apostles 


their    apostolic    or    presidential 

character  ?     Why  associate   Elders 

ith  them  ?     Had  they  not  power 

judge  infallibly  without  Elders  ? 
And  why  is  the  whole  churcli  repre- 
sented as  concurring  in  the  decision  ? 
Is  it  as  a  sanction  of  the  proceeding, 
imply  an  intimaUon  of  acquies- 
cence in  it?  &c. 

Notliing  can  be  plainer  than  that 

lAe  Jponths  and  EUivrs  came  toge- 

thtr  lo  eonsider  this  mnUirr,"     They 

asked  no  helps.     Tlicy  certainly  were 

petent  to   tlie  task   themselves. 

The  church  could  add  no  authority 

the  Apostles  and  Elders ;  \M.  as 
the  question  of  commBan^-with  un- 
imciscd  Gen  Oat  affected  their 
feelings  M  .^ews,  they  demonstrated 
:  submission  to  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  by  concurring  in  the  decision 
and  in  the  mission  of  certain  persons 
to  Antioch. 

But  the  cardinal  question  yet  re- 
mains to  be  answered,  viz. — In  what 
character  and  capacity  did  the  Apos- 
tles participate  in  this  meeting — as 
Apostles,  or  simply  as  judges  ?  Not 
as  Apostles  ;  for  in  that  character 
they  could  receive  no  help  from  the 
Elders  or  brethren.  Besides,  as 
Apostles,  they  were  under  a  plenary 
ins^piration,  and  needed  no  reasoning, 
no  debating  on  the  subject.  They 
gave  judgment  just  as  the  Elders  did 
— without  any  special  revelation  or 
supernatural  light  upon  the  subject 
— as  Paul  did  on  another  occasion, 
1  Cor.  vii.  25-40. 

These  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  sometimes  left  with- 
out any  special  revelation,  that  their 
private  and  personal  advice  and  ex- 
ample might  be  useful  to  the  whole 
church.  Their  decision  in  Acts  xv. 
was,  it  is  said,  acceptable  to  the  Holy 
Spirit — I.  e.  concurred  with  the  scrip- 
tures quoted  and  esnlained ;  as  in  a 
case  referred  to  Paul  by  the  Corin- 
thians, to  whom,  when  he  responded, 
he  said,  "  I  think  [in  the  judgment 
given]  1  have  the  Spirit  of  God," 

In  one  word,  tlien,  the  Apostles 
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and  Elders  acted  upon  the  appeal 
Diade  from  c«rtun  bretliren  in  An- 
tiocb,  as  we  would  act  in  a  fflmilftr 
case,  by  the  exercise  of  our  own 
judgment  upon  the  pointa  referred, 
and  upon  the  sacred  scriptures  sup- 
posed to  'bear  upon  them.  Their 
decision  was  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  sound  and  judicious,  inso- 
mucb  that  in  the  letters  moved  by 
James  to  be  written  to  the  Gentile 
brethren  they  say,  "  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us." 

But  the  peculiarity  of  this  sentence 
— "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  S[»rit 
and  to  us,"  demands  a  little  attention. 
What  means  "  and  to  tu,"  unless 
they  were  two  and  not  one  1  The 
Holy  Spirit,  therefore,  ^iproved,  and 
they  approved  the  measure.  Hence 
the  sentence  goes  forth  as  emanating 
from  both,  as  we  would  say,  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  King  and  hi» 
Minisleni,"  meaning  that  each  had 
thought  upon  tlie  subject  individually, 
and  on  comparing  their  sentences 
they  agreed.  This  aecnu  to  autho- 
rize me  in  concluding  that  having 
compared  their  own  judgment  of  the 
case  with  the  scriptures  of  troth  as 
quoted  and  applied  by  James,  they 
felt  that  their  mind  and  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  agreed.  They  did  not, 
then,  say  "  and  to  ut"  to  sanclion  the 
Spirit's  deci^on,  but  to  inform  their 
brethren  that  the  case  was  to  them  so 
obvious  that  the  sentence  to  which 
they  cnme  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  oracles  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  No 
other  view  can  be  taken  of  this  pas- 
sage, in  my  judgment,  that  will  justify 
the  style  of  the  Apostles. 

The  legitimate  inferences,  ttierefore, 
are — that  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  in  the  character 
of  bish(^  or  overseers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  that  they  came  t'other  to 
deliberate  upon  tlie  subject,  and  came 
to  a  conclusion  lb  rational  and  con- 
sistent, that  it  exactly  tallied  with  die 
words  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
seven  hundred  yeara  before  that  time. 
Such  is  the  case ;  and  its  utility  is. 


that  it  shows  us  how  we  ought  to 
refer  and  judge  all  matters  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah. 

But  some  men  will  say,  "  The  case 
ia  not  exactly  panllel  with  ours." 
On  that  view  of  parulleltsm  scarcely  a 
case  of  discipline  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment could  instruct  us,  unless  it  be 
almost  identical  with  that  on  hand. 
We  have  but  two  or  three  cases  <^ 
discipline  in  the  whole  book,  and  we 
have  but  a  very  few  rules  on  tlie 
subject  j  but  we  have  in  the  cases 
occurring  and  in  the  precep  Is,  give* 
certain  principles  which  arc  to  ne  as 
much  rules  of  actkin  as  the  broadest 
precepts  in  the  decalogue.  How 
much  is  left  to  human  judgment  on 
some  occasions  by  the  words  "  and 
such  likeV  lliis  is  the  apostolic 
custom :  alter  specifying  cert»n  cha- 
meters  he  concludes  with  "  and  such 
like."*  Are  we  not,  then,  to  judge 
■n  all  such  cases?  Are  not  canis, 
dice,  wheels  of  fortune,  games  of 
chance,  theatres,  balls,  cabala,  horse- 
races, bull-flghls,  cock-fights,  &c.  to 
be  condemned  by  the  church,  and 
they  who  practice  them  to  be  excom- 
municated, by  the  potency  of  the 
words  " and  *ueh  like"  as  well  as 
"  enyyings,  murders,  drunkenness, 
revelUngs,  and  they  who  practice  such 
things  7'  If  they  are  not  by  inference 
and  implication,  they  are  not  all  to 
be  condemned. 

The  15th  of  the  Acts^  then,  estab- 
lishes a  principle  of  reference  or 
appeal  in  all  difficult  cases,  to  the 
presbytery  of  a  different  church  c 
churches  I  and  authorizes  such  elders 
to  come  together  to  consider  and  de- 
cide the  matter.  It  does  not  institute 
stated,  annual,  biennial,  or  triennial 
synods,  councils,  or  conventions ;  but 
it  institutes  a  special  conference  or 
convention  when  exigencies  may  re- 
quire. And  it  makes  such  decisions 
final  and  ultimate  on  the  parties. 

If  I  am  asked  how  it  makes  such 

a  decision    final   and  imperative,  I 

■  GalttlBBi  T.  31. 


answer  that  this  b  the  very  spirit  or 
intent  of  the  appeal.  If  the  parties 
agree  to  refer  it  to  certwn  Elders  and 
Apostles,  then  by  tiie  very  fact  of 
agreement,  they  pledge  themselves  to 
be  mled  by  the  decision.  And,  in- 
deed, if  one  party  refuse  reference 
alt<^ther,  it  is  proof  of  conacions 
injustice  oa  its  side,  and  will  justify 
the  otber  party  in  referring  at  its  own 
option.  These  are  such  common 
sense  views  and  principles,  that  me- 
thinks  a  moment's  reflection  will 
demonstrate  their  necessity  and  utility 
to  every  intelligent  and  candid  man. 
There  is,  then,  no  danger  of  inter- 
minable references  and  endless  appeals 
— of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  whole 
Christian  community,  by  admitting 
the  rational  and  scriptural  mode  of 
preventingunenlightened,  partial,  and 
arbitrary  dedsions,  and  of  guarantee- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  personal  in- 
dependence, character,  and  Christian 
liberty  to  every  member  of  Christ's 
Icingdom.  "Who  could  commit  his 
moral  destiny  to  any  particular  com- 
monily,  to  whose  decision,  however 
partial,  self-willed,  unjust,  and  in- 
formal, he  must  forever  submit!  I, 
for  one,  most  certainly  would  not. 
My  guaranlea  is,  that  there  are 
other  elderships  in  Chrstfs  kingdom, 
to  whom  on  any  painful  exigency  I 
can  appeal,  aa  ultimate  snd  final  in 
the  case. 

I  may  be  asked,  Why  say  that  I 
will  appeal  to  "  the  Elders  and  Apos- 
tles" of  anotiicrchureh,  or  churches? 
I  answer,  because  the  Elders  to  whom 
I  appeal  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Apostles  (not  of  the  Pope,  nor 
of  any  superior  ecclesiastical  tribunal), 
and  will,  atler  judging  the  case  as 
faithfully  as  they  can,  do,  as  they  did 
in  Jerusalem,  finally  hear  the  Apostles, 
and  accept  their  decisioD  of  the 
matter. 

The  multiplication  of  appeals,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  seldom,  if 
ever,  proves  more  satielactory  than 
one.  VThea  the  parties  have  liberty 
to  choose — indeed,  to  constitute  the 
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tribunal  thai  shall  decide  the  question, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  reconciled 
to  its  award  than  they  would  be  to 
Aat  of  an  itinerant,  local,  or  stated 
court,  with  whose  creation  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  method  taught 
us  in  this  chapter  of  settling  debated 
questiona,  whether  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline about  to  aifect  our  spiritual 
relations,  is,  therefore,  aa  evidently 
wise  and  judicious  as  it  is  plain  and 
practicable,  and  I  trust  does  or  will 
commend  itself  to  the  understanding 
and  good  sense  of  the  whole  Christian 
brotherhood.  Should  any  one,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  being  heard,  object  to 
the  views  offered,  it  will  afford  ns 
pleasure  to  consider  objections,  and 
still  farther  to  expatiate  on  this  in- 
teresting and  important  subject. 

A.  C. 
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An  Address  -delivered  to  the  Popular 
Lec(uTeClttb,yashvi[le,  Tennesse. 

by  alexander  caufbell, 
Mr.  Presidsnt  xhtd  Gentlehem 
— While  die  antiquary  is  gathering 
up  the  mouldering  ruins  of  ancient 
temples,  palaces,  or  dties,  or  poring 
over  the  coins,  medals,  and  statues  of 
other  ages,  seeking  to  prove  or  to 
embellish  some  theory  of  the  olden 
times  ;  while  the  astronomer  is  di- 
recting his  largest  telescope  to  some 
remote  ethereal  field,  far  beyond  the 
milky  way,  in  search  of  new  iicbulie, 
unseen  before,  in  hope  to  find  the 
nucleus  of  Some  incipient  solar  system; 
while  the  speculative  geologist  is 
delviag  down  to  the  foundations  of 
the  eternal  mountains,  in  quest  of 
new  evidences  of  his  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive and  long-protrac  ted  formation  s 
of  the  massy  strata  of  Mother  Earth, 
"  rock  ribbed  and  ancient  as  the 
sun  ;"  while  the  sceptic  is  ezultingly 
scanning  the  metaphysical  dreams  of 
some  imaginary  system  of  Nature, 
or  seeking  in  the  desolations  of  the 
ancientMythologies  ai^;uments  against 
the  mighty  facts  and  overwhelming 
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(lemon stratioiia  of  tlie  Cliri^Uan  fnitli 
— inity  I  bo  tudiilguJ,  gciitltiiaoti,  to 
iiivilo  you  into  the  i«i!ciiict3  of  i>e- 
monology,  and  to  accompany  me  iu 
a  brief  cxcuriiioD  into  tbc  taiid  of 
demons,  whence,  dork  and  myst^rioua 
though  it  be,  we  may,  |>erha^)9,  guided 
by  some  frioadly  stor,  elicit  some 
useful  light  on  tbnt  grand  and  awful 
world  of  spirit^  which,  ns  we  descend 
the  hill  of  life,  rises  higlier  and  higher 
in  ili)  demands  upon  our  time  anil 
tboiiglits,  aa  embracing  the  all-ab- 
sorbing and  transcondaut  interests  of 
hunmn  kind. 

Think  not,  however,  that  I  intend 
to  visit  the  fwry  ronlmB  and  enchant- 
ing scenes  of  wild  romunce;  or  that 
I  wish  to  indulge  in  fiisciuating  fic- 
tions of  poets,  ancient  or  modern  i 
think  not  that  I  am  about  to  ascend 
with  old  Ilcsiod,  into  his  cui-ious 
tlieogony  of  gods  and  demigods,  or  to 
descend  with  our  late  Sir  "Waller 
Scott  to  the  phautaamatic  realms  of 
his  Celtic  and  Scottish  ghosts  and 
demons.  I  aim  at  more  substantial 
entertainment,  at  more  sober  and 
grai'e  realities,  than  the  splendid 
liuicies  of  those  gifVed  and  fortunate 
votaries  of  popular  applause,  rather 
than  of  the  approvab  of  the  conscien- 
tious and  sedate. 

It  is  the  subject  of  demons,  as 
forming  a  portion  of  the  real  anti- 
quities of  the  world — as  connected 
with  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
theology; — it  is  tlie  subject  of  de- 
mons, sometimes  called  devils,  not  in 
their  ficUtious,  but  true  character, 
tliat  I  purpose  to  discuss :  for  even 
here  there  is  the  fact  and  the  fable, 
the  true  and  the  false,  the  real  and 
the  imaginary,  as  in  every  thing  else. 
The  extravagant  fancies  of  the  poets, 
the  ghosts  and  spectres  of  the  dark 
ages,  have  spread  their  sable  mantles 
upon  this  subject,  and  involved  it  all 
either  in  philosophical  dubiety,  or  in 
a  blind  indiscriminate  infidelity. 

Tlie  inductive  and  Christian  philo- 
sopher in  this  department,  as  in  most 
others,  finds  both   truth  and   fable 


blended  tu  the  same  tradition  ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  awed  by  autliority, 
nor  allured  by  the  fascinations  of 
novelty,  he  institutes  an  examination 
into  the  merits  of  a  subject,  which,  if 
true,  cannot  but  deeply  interest  t!ic 
thoughtful :  and  which,  if  fal.'M', 
should  be  banished  from  the  minds 
of  all 

That  a  class  of  b^ngs  of  some  sort, 
designated  demons,  has  been  un  ele- 
ment of  the  faith,  an  object  of  the 
dread  and  veneration  of  uU  ages  and 
nations,  as  fur  back  as  all  meniory 
reaches,  no  one  who  believes  iu  a 
spiritual  system — no  one  who  i-cgards 
the  volumes,  of  divine  inspiration,  or 
who  is  only  partially  acquainted  w  ilh 
Pagan  and  Jewish  antiquity,  can 
reasonably  doubt.  But  concerning 
these  demons,  of  what  order  of  intel- 
ligences, of  what  character  and  des- 
tiny ;  of  what  powers  intellectual  and 
moral,  or  immoral,  there  has  been 
much  debate,  and  still  there  is  nee<l 
of  fartlier  and  more  eallsfactory  exa- 
mination. 

But  before  entering  philosophically 
or  practically  into  this  investigatjon, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  define  the  true 
and  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
demon.  Tliis  word,  it  is  said,  is  of 
Grecian  origin  and  cliaraeter — of 
which,  however,  we  have  not  full 
assurance.  In  that  language  it  is 
written  and  pronounced  daimoon ; 
anil,  according  to  some  etymologists, 
is  legitimately  descended  from  a  very 
ancient  verb  pronounced  daioo,  which 
means  to  discriminate,  to  know. 
Daintoon,  or  demon,  therefore,  »mply 
indicates  a  person  of  intelligence — a 
knowing  one.  Thus,  before  the  age 
of  philosophy,  or  the  invention  of  the 
name,  those  were  called  demons,  as 
a  title  of  honour,  who  oflerwords 
assumed  the  more  modest  title  of 
philosophers.  Aristotle,  for  his  great 
leaniing,  was  called  demon,  as  was 
the  celebrated  Thncydides  :  hence, 
among  the  Flatonists  it  was  for  some 
time  a  title  of  honour.  But  this,  it 
must    be   obsoned,   was    a  special 
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,ppropriation,  like  our  use  of  the 
words  divine  and  reverend.  When 
■e  apply  these  titles  to  sinful  men, 
'ho,  because  of  their  calling,  ought 
to  be  not  only  intelligenl,  but  of  a 
divine  and  celestial  temper  and  mo- 
ndity,  we  use  them  by  a  special 
indulgence  from  that  sovereign  pontiff 
with  whom  is  the  jia  et  norma 
ioguendi. 

But  as  some  of  the  Platonists  ele- 
vated the  spirits  of  departed  heroes, 
public  benefactors,  and  distinguished 
men,  into  a  species  of  demi-gods,  or 
mediators  between  them  and  the 
Supremo  Divinity,  as  some  of  our 
forefathers  were  accuslomed  to  regard 
the  souls  of  departed  saints,  this  term 
began  to  be  used  in  a  more  generiil 
sense.  Among  some  philosophers  it 
became  the  title  of  an  object  of  wor- 
ship; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
degenerated  into  the  genii  of  poetry 
and  imagination. 

In  tracing  the  popular  transitions 
and  transmigrations  of  words,  permit 
me,  gentlemen,  Ui  say  tliut  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  ibey  very  cere- 
moniously advance,  aa  our  naval  and 
military  officers,  from  one  rank  to 
another,  by  some  systematic  or  con- 
ventional agreement,  amongst  the 
heads  of  the  departmenU  in  the  army 
of  words  and  phalanxes  of  human 
speech.  On  the  contrary,  the  transi- 
tions are  exceedingly  anomalous  and 
sometimes  inverted.  In  this  ' 
the  term  demon,  from  simply  indicat- 
ing a  tnowzriff  one,  became  the  title 
of  a  human  spirit  when  diveslcd  of 
the  appendages  of  its  clay  tenement, 
because  of  il^  supposed  initiation  into 
the  secrets  of  anotlier  world.  Thus 
0.  separated  spirit  became  a  genius, 
a  demi-god,  a  mediator,  a  divinity  of 
the  ancient  superstition,  according  to 
its  acquirements  in  this  state  of  pro- 
bation. 

But  we  shall  better  understand  the 
force  and  import  of  tliis  mysterious 
word  from  its  earliest  acceptation 
among  the  elder  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  than  from  the  speculations 


of  etymologists  and  lexicographei's. 
Historical  facts,  then,  and  not  ety- 
raolc^cal  speculations,  shall  dccido 
not  only  ita  meaning,  but  tliechiirac- 
ter  and  rank  of  those  beings  on  whom, 
by  common  consent,  this  significant 
title  was  conferred. 

To  whom,  then,  among  Pngan 
writers,  shall  we  make  our  first  ap- 
peal ?  ShaU  we  not  at  once  coiTy  up 
the  question  to  the  most  venerable 
Hcsiod,  the  oldest  of  Grecian  bards, 
whose  antique  style  even  antedates 
that  of  Homer  himself  almost  one 
hundred  years  ?  Shall  we  not  appeal 
to  the  genealogist  of  all  the  gods,  tlie 
great  theogonist  of  Grecian  mytho- 
logy? WIio  than  he  more  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  traditions 
of  demons?  And  what  is  the  sum  of 
his  testimony  in  the  case?  Hear 
him  speak  in  the  words  of  Plutarch  : 
— "  ITie  spirits  of  mortals  become 
demons  when  separated  fVom  their 
earthly  bodies."  The  Grecian  biogra- 
phist  not  only  quotes  with  approba- 
tion the  views  of  Hesiod,  but  corrobo- 
rates them  with  the  result  of  his  own 
researches,  avowing  his  conviction 
that  "the  demons  of  the  Greeks  were 
the  ghosts  and  genii  of  departed  men  ; 
and  that  they  go  up  and  down  tlio 
earth  ss  observers,  and  even  reward- 
ers  of  men  ;  and  although  not  actors 
themselves,  they  encourage  others  to 
act  in  harmony  witli  their  views  and 
characters."  Zenocrates,  too,  as 
found  in  Aristotle,  extends  the  term 
to  the  souls  of  men  before  death,  and 
calls  them  demons  while  in  the  body. 
To  the  good  demons  and  spirits  of 
deceased  heroes  they  allotted  the 
office  of  mediators  between  gods  and 
men.*  In  this  character,  Zoroaster, 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
Celsus,  ApuleiuB,  and  many  otliers, 
contemplated  the  demons  of  their 
times. 

Whoever,  indeed,  will  be  at  pains 
to  examine  the  Pagan  mythologies, 

*  Hencethesaintworshipand  Enintinedi' 
Ktorgof  tlie  dart  ages,  and  oTthe  Ims  favored 
poitioDS  of  oar  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
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one  nad  all,  will  discover  tliat  !<oine 
doctrine  of  demons,  na  respects  their 
nature,  abodes^  clinrnctere,  or  em- 
ployments, ifl  the  ultimate  funndntiou 
of  tiie  whole  superstructure;  and  that 
the  radical  idea  of  all  tlie  dogmata  of 
their  priests,  and  the  fancies  and 
fables  of  their  poets,  are  found  in 
that  most  ancient  and  veritable  tra- 
dition— that  the  spirits  of  men  survive 
their  iiJIen  tabernacles,  and  live  in  a 
disembodied  state  from  death  (o  the 
dissolution  of  material  nature.  To 
these  spirits  in  the  character  of  genii, 
gods,  or  demi-gods,  they  assigned  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  men  and  coun- 
tries. With  them  a  hero  became  a 
demon  in  hades ;  and  a  demi-god,  a 
numen,  a  divinity  in  the  skies.  It 
is  not  without  some  reason  that  the 
witty  and  ingenious  Lucian  makes 
his  dialogist,  in  the  orthodoxy  <rf  hte 
age,  thus  ask  and  nnawer  the  follow- 
ing questions : — What  ia  man  ?  A 
mortal  god  P  And  what  is  God  ?  An 
immortal  man.  In  one  sentence,  all 
Pagan  antiquity  affirms  that  from 
lltan  and  Saturn,  the  poetic  progeny 
of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  down  to  Escu- 
laptus,  Proteus,  and  Minos,  all  their 
divinities  were  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men,  and  were  so  regarded  by  the 
most  erudite  of  the  Pagans  themselves. 
Think  not,  gentlemen,  that  because 
we  summon  the  Pagan  witnesses  first, 
that  we  regard  them  either  as  the 
first  in  point  of  age  or  character. 
Far  from  it.  They  were  a  pack  of 
plagiarists,  from  Heisod  to  Lucian. 
The  Greeks  were  the  greatest  literary 
thieves  and  robbers  that  ever  lived, 
and  they  had  the  moat  consummate  art 
of  concealing  the  tlielV.  From  these 
Pagans,  whether  Greeks  or  Romans, 
we  ascend  to  the  Jews  and  to  Iho 
Patriarchs,  whose  annals  transcend 
those   of  the   most  ancient  Pagans 

In  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Abrahamic  family, 
long  before  the  time  of  their  own 
Moses,  we  learn  that  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  almost  coeval  with  the  pro- 
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mise  of  it  to  Abraham,  demons  were 
recognised  and  worshipped.  The 
consultation  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
the  ait  and  mystery  of  necromancy, 
the  species  of  &miliar  spirits,  and 
wizards,  are  older  than  Moses,  and 
spoken  of  by  him  as  matters  of  an- 
cient faith  and  veneration.  Statues, 
indeed,  are  ordained,  and  laws  are 
promulged  from  Mount  Sinai  in  Ara- 
bia, from  the  voice  of  the  Eternal 
King,  against  the  worship  of  demons, 
the  consultation  of  familiar  spirit^ 
the  practice  of  necromancy,  and  all 
the  arts  of  divina^on  ;  of  which  we 
may  speak  more  particularly  in  the 
sequel.  Hence  we  affirm  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  separate  state — of  dis- 
embodied ghosts,  or  demons — of  ne- 
cromancy and  divination,  is  a  thou- 
sand years  older  than  Homer  or 
Heisod,  than  any  Pagan  historian, 
philosopher,  or  any  poet  whatsoever. 
And  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  so  early  and  BO  long  cherished 
and  taught  by  the  seven  nations  was 
this  doctrine  in  all  its  branches,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  statutes 
against  it,  traces  of  it  are  found 
among  the  Jews  for  almost  a  thousand 
years  after  Moses.  Of  the  wicked 
Jeroboam  it  is  said,  "  He  ordained 
priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for 
the  demons."  (Duet,  xviii.  10.  Lev. 
xvii.  7),  &c.  Even  David  admits 
that  his  nation  "  learned  the  works 
of  the  heathen,  served  their  idols,  and 
sacrificed  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
demons ;"  and  he  adds,  "  they  ate  the 
sacrifices  of  the  duad;"  a  clear  inti- 
mation' that  worshipping  demons  was 
worshipping  tlie  dead.  Isaiah,  too, 
lamenting  their  idolatry,  asks  the 
mortifying  question,  "  Shall  a  people 
seek  the  living  to  the  dead  ?" 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
acceptation  of  this  term  among  Jews 
and  Pagans  which  demands  special 
attention.  Amongst  them  the  term 
demon  generally,  if  not  universally, 
denoted  an  unclean,  malign,  or  wicked 
spirit ;  whereas  amottgst  the  Pagans 
it  is  as  often  represented  a  good  as  an 
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avil  spirit.  Who  has  not  beard  of 
the  good  demon  of  Socrates,  and  of 
the  evi]  geitius  of  Brutus  F  While 
among  the  Jews  and  Chrifitians  so 
oommonly  are  found  the  atatharta 
pneumala,  or  tiie  pottera  pneumata 
— ^fl  undeau)  and  maliga  spirits, 
that  our  translators  have  almost  oni- 
formly  translated  them  deviU. 

In  the  Chriedon  scriptures  we  meet 
the  term  demon,  in  one  form  or  ano- 
other,  serenty-five  times,  and  in  such 
circumstances  as,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  constrain  us  to  regard 
it  as  tlie  representative  of  a  wicked 
and  unclean  spirit.  So  general  is 
this  &ct,  that  Beelzebub  is  dignified 
"  Tie  Pnnee  of  Demons" — unfor- 
tUDatolj  rendered  devils.  This  fre- 
quency of  immoral  and  wicked  asso- 
ciations witlt  the  word  daimoon  may 
have  induced  our  translators  to  give 
us  so  manjdevib  in  their  authorized 
version.  But  this  misapprehenuon 
is  BOW  universally  admitted  and  re- 
gretted ;  for  while  the  Bible  leaches 
many  demons,  it  nowhere  intimates  a 
plurality  of  Devils  or  Satans.  There 
is  but  one  Devil  or  Satan  in  the 
universe,  whose  legions  of  angels  and 
demons  give  him  a  sort  of  omnipre- 
sence, by  acting  out  his  will  in  all 
their  intercourse  with  mortals.  This 
evil  spirit,  whose  official  titles  are  the 
Serpent,  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  is 
always  found  in  the  singular  number 
in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  scrip- 
tures ;  while  demon  is  foond  in  both 
numbers,  indica^g  sometimes  one, 
and  sometimes  a  legion. 

But  that  we  may  not  be  farther 
tedious  in  this  dry  work  of  definition, 
and  that  we  may  ester  at  once  upon 
the  subject  with  a  zeal  and  spirit 
worthy  of  a  topic  which  lays  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  modem 
Sadduceeism,  Materialism,  and  Scep- 
ticism, we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
sum  up  the  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
proposi^on  which  we  shall  state  as 
the    peculiar  theme   of    thb    great 
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ism,  and  Christianity  t^ere  tke  ghosts 
^  dead  men. 

But  some  of  you  may  say,  You 
have  proposed  to  dismiss  this  work  of 
definition  too  soon :  for  here  is  tlie 
horrible  word  ghost!  Of  what  is 
that  term  the  sign  in  your  style? 
Well,  we  must  exj^n  ourselves. 

Our  Saxon  foretiithers,  of  whom 
we  have  no  good  reason  to  be  asham- 
ed, were  wont  to  call  the  spirits  of 
men,  especially  when  separated  from 
their  bodies,  ghosts.  Tliis,  however, 
they  did,  not  with  the  terrible  asso- 
ciations which  arise  on  our  minds  in 
every  pronunciation  of  that  startling 
term.  Quest  and  ghost,  with  them, 
if  not  ^onymes,  were,  at  least, 
cousins-german.  They  regarded  the 
body  as  the  hovae,  and  dierefbre  called 
the  spirit  the  gveat;  for  guest  and 
ghost  are  two  branches  from  the  same 
root  William  Tyndale,  the  martyr, 
of  excellent  memory,  in  his  version 
of  the  Mew  Testament,  the  prototype 
of  that  of  king  James,  very  judiciously 
makes  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
New;  because,  in  bis  judgment,  it 
was  the  promised  guest  of  the  Chris- 
tian temple. 

Stilt  it  b  difficult,  I  own,  to  hear 
tha  word  ghost,  or  demon,  without 
the  recollection  of  the  nursery  tales 
and  fictions  of  our  irrational  systems 
of  early  education.  We  sufier  little 
children  to  hear  so  much  of 


T^at  tiks  llKir  Mud  o'l 

And,  tlrangs  to  uU,  eranuEi  tit  me  frowmg  oi  me 

till  they  become  not  only  in  youth, 
but  often  in  riper  years,  Uie  prey  and 
sport  of  idle  fears  and  terrors,  "  which 
scarce  the  fimr  philosopher  can  scorn," 

Not  only  the  grave-yard, 

■'  But  IhB  lonely  M-er 

So  niabt-atrock  fuicj  drcunn,  the  yelliog  gboat  f" 

Inif^nation  once  startled, 

"  Tn  fi'ua  imi  the  nightlf  apselKi  Hh  ! 

on  have  KB  BHD  th«  Hhoulho;.  with  nichel  in  bii 

When  pieiun|tb>iameh»nledapot,iLt1onelF«v'n, 
Whfutlinii  nloud  lo  boi  bii  toimgf  Dp.    Saddenl]' 
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who  gMhtr  round  imd  wcndei  it  ths  Mia ! " 

Parents  are  greatl;  at  lault  for 
permitdng  Buch  tales  to  distorb  the 
&ucies  of  their  inlant  of&pring.  The 
love  of  the  marrellous  and  of  the 
supernatural  is  so  deeply  planted  in 
human  nature,  that  it  needs  but  little 
cultivation  to  make  it  fruitful  in  all 
manner  of  fairy  tales,  of  ghosts,  and 
spectres.  But  there  ia  an  oppo^te 
extreme — the  denial  of  epirils,  angels, 
demons,  whether  good  or  bad.  Here, 
too,  media  ibis  tutiisima — the  middle 
path  the  safer  is.  But  to  our  pro- 
position. We  have,  from  a  careful 
survey  of  the  term  demon,  concluded 
that  the  demons  of  Paganism,  J  udaism, 
and  Christianity,  were  the  ghosts  of 
dead  men.  But  we  build  not  only 
upon  the  definition  of  the  term,  nor 
on  its  philological  history ;  but  upon 
the  following  seven  pillars  :— 

1.  All  the  Pagan  authors  of  note, 
whose  works  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  ages,  affirm  the  opinion  that  demons 
were  the  spirits  or  ghosts  of  dead 
men.  From  Hesiod  down  to  the 
more  polished  Cebus,  their  historians, 
poets,  and  philosophers  occasionally 
express  this  opinion. 

2.  The  Jewish  historians,  Josephus 
and  Philo,  also  avow  this  conviction. 
Josephus  says,  "  Demons  are  the 
spirits  of  wicked  men,  who  enter 
into  living  men  and  destroy  them, 
unless  they  are  so  happy  as  to  meet 
with  speedy  relief."  (De  Bello  Jud. 
cap.  viii.  25  ;  cap.  vi.  sec.  3.)  Pliilo 
says,  "  The  soids  of  dead  men  are 
called  demons." 

3.  11)0  Christian  lathers,  Justin 
Martyr,  Ireneua,  Origcn,  &c.  depose 
to  the  same  eifecL  Justin,  when 
arguing  for  a  future  state,  alleges, 
"  Those  who  are  seized  and  tormented 
bj  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whom  all 
call  demons  and  madmen."  (Jus. 
Apology,  b.  i.  p.  65,  par,  12,  p.  54.) 
Lardner,  afler  examining  with  the 
most  laborious   core  the   works   of 


these,  and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
two  centuries,  says,  "  'ilio  notion  of 
demons,  or  the  souls  of  dead  men. 
Laving  power  over  living  men,  was 
universaiii/  prevalent  among  the 
heathen  of  these  times,  and  believed 
by  many  Christians."  (Vol.  viii.  p. 
368.) 

4.  The  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ  so  understood  the 
matter.  As  this  is  a  very  important, 
and  of  itself  a  sufficient  pillar  on 
which  to  rest  our  edifice,  we  shall  be 
\OTe  pains  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
We  shtUl  first  state  the  philolt^i- 
cat  law  or  canon  of  critjcism,  on  tho 
generality  and  truth  of  which  all  our 
dictionaries,  grammars,  and  transla- 
tions are  formed.  Every  word  not 
specially  explained  or  defined  in  a 
pAlicukr  sense,  by  any  standard 
writer  of  any  particular  age  and 
country,  is  to  bo  taken  and  applied 
in  the  current  or  commonly  received 
signification  of  that  countiy  and  age 
in  which  the  writer  lived  and  wrote. 
If  this  canon  of  translation  and  of 
criticism  be  denied,  then  we  affirm 
there  is  no  value  iu  dictionaries,  nor 
in  the  acquisition  of  ancient  languages 
in  which  any  book  may  be  written  ; 
sacred  or  profane :  for  they  are  all 
made  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
truth  of  this  law. 

We  have  then  only  to  ask  first  for 
the  current  signification  of  this  term 
demon  in  Judea  at  the  Christian  era ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  IMd  the  in- 
spired wril«rs  ever  give  any  special 
definition  of  it  ?  We  have  already 
found  an  answer  to  the  first  in  the 
Greeks  and  Jews  ol  the  apostolic  age 
— also  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
ages.  We  have  heard  Josephus, 
Philo,  Lucian,  Justin,  and  Lardner, 
from  whose  writings  and  afiirmations 
we  are  expressly  told  what  the  uni- 
versal acceptation  of  the  term  was  in 
Judea  and  in  tbose  times  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  Aposties  and  our 
Lord,  as  already  said,  use  thb  word 
iu  various  forms  75  times,  and  on  no 
gave  any  hint  of  a  spedal. 
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private,  or  peculiar  interprctatioD  of 
it;  which  was  not Ibeir  method  wbeu 
they  uaed  a  term  either  not  generally 
understood,  or  understood  in  a  special 
sense.  Does  any  one  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Messiah,  prophet,  priest, 
elder,  deacon,  preshytery,  altar,  sac- 
rilice,  sabbath,  circumcision,  &c.  F 
We  refer  him  to  the  current  significa- 
tion of  these  words  among  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  of  that  age.  AVhy,  then, 
should  any  one  except  the  term  demon 
from  the  universal  law  ?  Are  we 
not,  therefore,  sustained  by  the  high- 
est and  most  authoritative  decision  of 
that  literary  tribunal  by  whose  rulea 
and  decrees  all  works  sacred  and 
profane  are  translated  from  a  dead  to 
a  lii-ing  tongue  ?  We  are,  then, 
fully  autjiorised  to  aay  the  demoiu  of 
the  New  Testament  were  spiriC^  of 

5.  But  as  a  distinct  evidence  of  the 
historic  kind,  and  rather  as  confirm' 
atoty  of  our  views  than  of  the  autho- 
rity of  inspired  authors,  I  adduce  as  a 
separate  and  independent  witness  a 
very  explicit  and  decisive  passage 
from  tlie  epistle  to  the  Smymeans, 
written  by  ^e  celebrat«d  Ignatius, 
the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John.  lie 
quotes  the  words  of  the  Lord  \a  Peler 
when  Pet«r  supposed  he  saw  a  spirit 
or  a  ghost.  But  he  quotes  him  thus 
— "  Handle  me  and  see  me,  for  I  am 
not  a  doimoon  asomaton — a  disem- 
bodied demon ;" — a  spirit  without  a 
body.  This  places  the  matter  above  all 
doubt  that  with  them  of  that  day  a  de- 
mon and  a  ghost  were  equi  valen  t  terms. 

6.  But  we  also  deduce  an  argument 
from  the  word  angel.  This  word  is 
of  Bible  origin,  and  confined  to  those 
conntries  in  which  that  volume  is 
found.  It  b  not  found  in  all  the 
Greek  poets,  orators,  or  historians, 
so  far  as  known  to  me.  Of  that 
rank  of  beings  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christens  have  applied  this  official 
tide,  the  Pagan  nations  seem  never 
to  have  had  the  first  conception.  It 
is,  therefore,  certain  that  they  could 
not  nse  the  term  demon  as  a  substitute 


interchangeable  with  the  word  angel 
— as  indicative  of  an  intermediate 
order  of  intelligent  beings  above  m 
and  between  them  and  the  Divinity, 
Tlicy  had  neither  the  name  nor  the 
idea  of  an  angel  in  their  mythology. 
Philo,  the  Jew,  has,  indeed,  said  that 
amongst  the  Jews  the  word  demon 
and  the  word  angel  were  sometimes 
used  interchangeably  ;  and  some  have 
thence  inferred  lapsed  angels  were 
called  demons.  But  this  is  not  a 
logical  inference ;  for  the  Jews  called 
the  winds,  the  pestilence,  the  light- 
nings of  heaven,  &c.  angels,  as  in  " 
cative  of  their  agency  in  accomplishing 
the  will  of  God.  But  in  this  sense 
demon  is  to  angel  as  the  species  to 
the  genus  :  we  can  call  a  demon  an 
angel,  but  we  cannot  call  an  angel  a 
demon — just  as  we  can  call  every 
man  an  animal,  but  we  cannot  call 
every  animal  a  man. 

Others,  indeed,  have  just  as  fanci- 
fully imagined  that  the  old  giants  and 
heroes,  said  to  have  been  the  iruit  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  sons  of  God 
with  the  daughters  of  men  before  the 
flood,  were  the  demons  of  all  the 
world — Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians. 
Their  most  plausible  ailment  is, 
that  the  word  hero  and  the  word  love 
are  the  same;  and  that  the  love  bf 
the  angels  for  the  daughters  of  n 
was  ihe  reason  that  their  gigantic 
offspring  were  called  heroes.  Whence 
the  term  was  aflerwards  appropriated 
to  persons  of  great  courage  as  well  as 
of  great  stature.  This  is  aubUmely 
ridiculous. 

But  to  return  to  the  word  angel. 
It  is  a  Bible  term,  and  not  b^g 
found  in  all  classic,  in  all  mythologic 
antiquity,  could  not  enter  into  the 
Pagan  ideas  of  a  demon.  Now  that 
it  is  not  so  used  in  the  Christian 
scriptures  is  evident,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

1st.  Angels  were  never  said  to 
enter  into  any  one. 

2nd.  Angels  have  no  affection  for 
bodies  of  any  sort,  either  as  habita- 
lions  or  vehicles  of  action. 
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d,  Angela  have  no  predilection 
for  tombe  and  monuments  of  the  dead. 

In  these  three  particuliirs  angels 
and  demons  Btand  in  full  contrast,  and 
are  contradiatinguiahed  by  essentially 
different  characteriatica  i  for — 

let.  Demons  have  entered  into 
human  bodies  and  into  the  bodies  of 
inferior  creatures. 

2nd.  Demons  evince  a  peculiar 
affection  for  human  bodies,  and  seem 
to  desire  them  both  as  vehicles  of 
action  and  as  places  of  habitation. 

3rd.  Demons  also  evince  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  their  old  mortal  tene- 
ments ;  hence  we  so  often  read  of 
them  carrying  the  possessed  into  the 
grave-yards,  the  tombs,  and  sepul- 
chres, where,  perchance,  their  old 
mortalities  lay  in  ruins. 

From  which  feet  we  argue,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  Uiat  the  Pagans  had 
neither  Devil,  nor  Angel,  nor  Satan, 
in  their  heads  before  tlie  Chrisljan 
times,  that  when  they,  or  the  Chris- 
tians,  or  the  Jews  spoke  of  demons, 
they  could  not  mean  any  intermediate 
rank  of  spirits,  otiter  than  the  spirits 
of  dead  men.  Hence  in  no  inat 
in  holy  writ  can  we  find  demon  and 
angel  used  as  convertible  terms.  Is 
it  not  certain,  then,  that  they  are  the 
ghoats  of  dead  men  ?  But  there  yet 
remains  another  pillar. 

7.  Among  the  evidences  of  the 
papal  defection  intimated  by  Paul, 
he  associates  the  doctrine  concerning 
demons  with  celibacy  and  abstinencea 
&om  certain  meats,  aa  chief  among 
signs  of  that  fearful  apostacy.  He 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  pur- 
gatorial prisons  for  ghosts  and  ghostly 
mediators  of  departed  aaints,  which, 
equally  commanding  to  ahst^n  from 
lawful  meats,  and  forbidding  to  marry, 
characterize  the  times  of  which  he 
spoke,  are  attributes  of  the  same  sys- 
tem, and  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
demons  and  ffAosts  are  two  names  for 
the  same  beings.  To  this  we  add 
the  testimony  of  James,  who  says  lAe 
demons  believe  and  tremble  for  their 
doom.     Now  all  eminent  critics  con- 


that  the  sinriU  of  wicked  men  are 
here  intended ;  and  need  I  add  that 
oft-repeated  affirmation  of  the  demo- 
niacs, "Weknowthee,Jesusof  Nasca- 
reth;  art  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  the  time  ?"  Thus  all  the  scrip- 
tural allusions  to  this  subject  autho- 
rize the  conclusions  that  demons  are 
ghosts,  and  especially  wicked  and 
unclean  spirits  of  dead  men.  A  sin- 
gle saying  in  the  Apocalypse  makes 
this  most  obvious.  When  Babylon 
is  razed  to  its  foundation,  it  is  said  to 
be  made  the  habitation  of  demons — 
of  the  ghosts  of  its  sepulchred  inha- 
bitants. From  these  seven  sources 
of  evidence,  viz. — the  Pagan  authors, 
the  Jewish  historians,  the  Christian 
fathers,  the  four  Evangelists,  the 
epstle  of  Ignadus,  the  acceptation  of 
th^erm  angel  in  its  contrast  with 
demon,  and  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  whole  New  Testament,  we  con- 
clude that  the  demons  of  tlie  New 
Testament  were  the  ghosts  of  wicked 
men.  May  we  not  henceforth  reason 
from  this  point  with  all  assurance  as 
a  fixed  and  fundamental  principle  ? 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  candidly 
stated  that  there  have  been  in  latter 
times  a  few  intellectual  dyspeptics, 
on  whose  nervous  system  the  idea  of 
being  really  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit  produces  a  phrenzied  excite- 
ment. Terrified  at  the  thought  of 
an  incarnate  demon,  they  have  reso- 
lutely undertaken  to  prove  that  every 
single  demon  named  in  holy  writ  is 
but  a  bold  eastern  metaphor,  placing 
in  high  relief  dumbnesa,  deaihess, 
madness,  palsy,  epilepsy,  i&c. ;  and 
hence  demoniacs  then  and  now  are  a 
class  of  unfortunates  laboring  under 
certain  physical  maladies  called  un- 
clean spirits.  C'redai  Judfeus  Ap- 
petla,  non  Ego. 

On  the  principle  that  every  demon 
is  an  eastern  metaphor,  how  incom- 
parably more  eloquent  than  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero  was  he  that  had  at 
one  time  a  le^ou  of  metaphors  within 
him  struggling  for  utterance  !  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  swineherds  of 
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GrEidara  were  overwhelmed  bj  the 
moving  eloquence  of  their  herds  aa 
they  rushed  with  such  pathos  into  the 
deep  waters  of  the  dark  Galilee  I 

Great  men  are  not  always  wise. 
The  seer  of  Mesopotamia  was  not 
only  adnlonished,  but  reformed  by 
the  eloquence  of  an  ass  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Gladarene  speculators 
were  cured  of  their  belief  in  eastern 
metaphors  when  they  saw  their  hopes 
of  gain  for  ever  buried  in  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth.  It  requires  a  degree 
of  gravity,  bordering  on  the  superla- 
tive, t«  speculate  on  an  hypothesis 
so  singularly  fancifiil  and  baseless  aa 
that  which  converts  both  reason  and 
eloquence,  dea&iess  and  dumbness, 
into  one  and  tlie  same  metaphor. 

Without  impairing  in  the  leas^the 
strength  of  the  arguments  in  fnvbi  of 
actual  possession  by  the  spirits  of 
dead  men,  it  may  be  conceded,  that, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  some  of 
the  effects  of  demoniacal  possession 
with  those  maladies  of  the  paralytic 
and  epileptic  character,  it  may  have 
happened  on  some  occasions  that 
persons  simply  afflicted  with  these 
diseases,  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
always  discrimina^ng  the  remote 
causes  of  these  maladies,  were,  by 
the  common  people,  regarded  as 
demoniacs,  and  so  reported  in  the 
New  Testament  Still  the  fact  that 
the  Great  Teacher  himself  distin- 
guishes between  demons  and  all 
human  maladies,  in  commanding  the 
Apostles  not  only  to  "  heal  all  manner 
of  diseases — to  cleanse  the  lepers,  and 
raise  the  dead,"  but  also  to  "  cast  out 
demons;"  and  the  fact  still  mora 
palpable,  that  in  number  and  power 
these  demons  are  represented  as 
transcending  all  physical  maladies, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  contem- 
plating them  as  corporeal  diseases. 

"Wlien  I  read  of  the  number  of 
demons  in  particular  persons,"  says 
a  very  distinguished  Biblical  critic, 
"  and  see  their  actions  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  man 
possessed  ;  conversations  held  by  the 


demons  about  their  disposal  after 
their  expulsion,  and  accounts  gi' 
how  they  were  actually  disposed  of  ; 
when  1  find  deares  and  passions 
ascribed  peculiarly  to  them,  and 
similitodes  taken  from  their  mannen 
and  customs,  it  is  impossible  for  mt 
to  deny  their  existence,  without  ad- 
mitting that  the  sacred  historians 
were  themselves  deceived  in  regard 
to  them,  or  intended  to  deceive  their 
readers." 

Were  it  not  in  appearance  like 
killing  those  that  are  dead,  I  should 
quote  at  length  sundry  passages 
which  speak  of  "  unclean  spirits  cry- 
ing with  loud  voices  "  as  they  came 
out  of  many  that  were  possessed, 
which  represent  unclean  spirits  iall- 
ing  down  before  Jesus,  and  crying, 
"Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,"  and  of 
Jesus  "  charging  them  not  to  make 
him  known ;"  but  I  will  only  cite  a 
single  parable  frmned  upon  the  case 
of  a  demoniac.  It  is  reported  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words.  "  When  the  unclean 
spirit,"  says  Jesus,  "  b  gone  out  of  a 
man,  he  walketb  through  dry  places, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Then 
he  said),  I  will  return  into  my  house 
from  whence  I  came  out ;  and  when 
he  is  come  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept, 
and  garnished.  Then  he  goeth  and 
takeUi  with  himself  seven  other  spirits 
more  vricked  than  himself,  and  they 
enter  in  and  dwell  there ;  and  the 
last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
the  first.  Even  so  shall  it  be  also  to 
this  wicked  generation."  On  which 
observe,  that  "  unclean  spirits "  is 
another  name  for  demons — that  is,  a 
metaphorofametaphor ;  forif  demons 
are  metaphors  for  diseases,  the  un- 
clean spirits  are  metaphors  of  meta- 
phors, or  shadows  of  shades.  Again, 
the  Great  Teacher  is  found  not  only 
for  once  departing  from  himself,  but 
also  from  aU  human  teachers  of  re- 
I,  in  basing  a  parable  upon  a 
parable,  or  a  shadow  upon  a  shade, 
in  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  simile. 
His  object  was  to  illustrate  the  last 
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State  of  the  Jews.  Thisbe  attempts 
by  the  adventures  of  a  demon — first 
being  dispossessed,  finding  no  rest 
and  returning  with  others  moi-e  wicked 
than  himself  to  the  man  from  whom 
be  was  driven.  Now  if  this  was  all 
a  figure  to  illustrate  a  figure,  the 
Saviour  has  done  that  which  he 
never  before  attempted,  inasmuch  as 
his  parables  are  all  founded  not  upon 
fictions,  but  upon  facts — upon  the 
actual  manners  and  customs,  the  in- 
cidents and  usages  of  society. 

That  must  be  a  desperate  position 
to  sustain  which  degrades  the  Saviour 
as  a  teacher  below  the  rank  of  the 
most  ordinary  instructors  of  any  age. 
The  last  state  of  the  Jews  compared 
to  a  melaphor!  —  compared  to  a 
nonentity  ! — compared  to  a  fiction  I 
This  is  even  worse  than  representing 
a  trope  coming  out  of  a  man's  mouth, 
"crying  with  a  loud  voice,"  "wan- 
dering through  dry  places" — unfigu- 
rative  language,  I  presume — seeking 
a  period,  and  finding  a  comma.  At 
length,  tired  and  fatigued,  returning 
with  seven  fiercer  metaphors  more 
wickedly  eloquent  than  himself,  re- 
possessing the  orator,  and  making 
him  internally  more  eloquent  than 
before.  It  will  not  help  the  matter 
to  say  that  when  a  disease  leaves  a 
man  it  wanders  through  dry  or  wet 
places— —through  marslies  and  fens — 
through  deserts  and  prairies — and 
finding  no  rest  for  its  foot,  takes  with 
him  seven  other  more  violent  diseases, 
and  seeks  for  the  unfortunate  man 
from  whom  the  doctors  expelled  it, 
and,  re-entering  his  improved  con- 
stitution, makes  that  its  eternal  abode. 

In  one  sentence,  then,  we  conclude 
that  there  is  neither  reason  nor  fact 
— there  is  no  canon  of  criticism,  no 
law  of  interpretation — there  isnothing 
in  human  experience  or  observation 
— there  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity, 
sacred  or  profane,  thati  in  our  judg- 
ment, weighs  against  the  evidence 
already  adduced  in  support  of  the 
position,  that  the  demons  of  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  Christians  were  the  ghosts 


of  dead  men ;  and,  as  such,  have 
taken  possession  of  men's  living 
bodies,  and  have  moved,  influenced, 
and  impelled  them  to  certain  courses 
of  action. 

Permit  rae,  gentlemen,  to  demon- 
strate that  this  is  no  abstract  and 
idle  speculation,  by  stating  a  few  of 
the  practical  aspects  and  bearings  of 
this  doctrine  of  dcmonology : — 

1st.  It  relieves  the  Bible  from  the 
imputation  of  promulginglawsagninst 
non-en  tides  in  all  its  legislation 
against  necromancers,  diviners,  sooth- 
sayers, wizards,  fortune-tellers,  &c. 
When  Jehovah  gave  this  law  to 
Israel,  he  legislated  not  against  mere 
pretence,  saying,  "  You  shall  not 
permit  to  live  among  you  any  one 
thatuseth divination,  an  enchanter,  a 
witch,  a  consulter  of  familiar  spirits, 
a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer ;  for  all 
that  do  these  things  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord :  and  because  of 
these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God 
doth  drive  these  nations  out  before 
thee."  A  divine  law  demanding 
capital  punishment  because  of  a 
mere  pretence  !  The  most  incredible 
thing  in  the  world  !  The  existence 
of  such  a  statute,  as  before  intimated, 
implies  not  merely  the  antiquity  of 
the  fact  of  demoniacal  influence,  but 
supposes  it  BO  palpable  that  it  could 
be  proved  by  at  least  two  witnesses, 
and  so  satisfactorily  as  to  authorize 
the  taking  away  of  hnman  life  with- 
out  the   risk   of  shedding  innocent 

That  there  have  been  pretenders  to 
such  mysterious  arts,  impostors  and 
hypocrites  in  necromancy,  witchcraft, 
and  divination,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  I  doubt  not ;  but  if  the 
pretence  to  work  a  miracle,  or  utter 
a  prediction,  be  a  proof  that  there 
were  true  miracles  and  true  prophets, 
the  pretence  of  necromancy,  witch- 
craft, and  divination,  is  also  a  proof 
that  there  were  once  true  necroman- 
:  cers,  wizards,  and  diviners.  The 
fame  of  the  Egyptian  Jannes  and 
Jambres  who  willistood  Moses  in  the 


presence  of  Pharaoh — the  fame  of 
the  woman  of  Endor,  who  evoked 
Samuel,  or  some  one  that  personated 
him — and  of  the  Pylhonic  damsel 
that  followed  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
who  emiched  her  master  bj  her 
divination,  stand  on  the  pages  uf 
eternal  truth,  imperishable  monu- 
ments not  merely  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  pretence,  but  of  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  power  and  possession. 
May  I  be  permitted  farther  to 
serve,  on  this  mysterious  subject,  that 
necromancy  was  the  principal  parent 
of  all  the  airts  of  divination  ever  prac- 
tised in  the  world,  and  was  directly 
and  avowedly  founded  on  the  lacl, 
not  only  of  demoniacal  influence,  but 
that  demons  are  the  spirits  of  dead 
men,  with  whom  living  men  could, 
and  did  form  intimacies.  This  the 
very  word  necromancy  intimates. 
The  necromancer  predicted  the  future 
by  means  of  demoniacal  inspiration. 
He  was  a  prophet  inspired  by  the 
dead.  His  art  lay  in  making  or 
finding  a  familiar  spirit,  in  evoking  a 
demon  Irom  whom  he  obtained  super- 
human knowledge.  So  the  Greek 
term  imports  and  all  antiquity  con- 


There  are  two  subjects  on  which 
God  is  silent,  and  man  most  solicitous 
to  know — the  world  of  spirits  and 
his  own  future  destiny.  On  these 
two  subjects  ghosts  who  have  visited 
the  unseen  world,  and  whose  horizon 
is  so  much  enlarged,  are  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  intelligent,  and  on  this 
account  origiually  called  demons,  or 
knowing  ones.  But  this  knowledge 
being  forbidden,  kindly  forbidden  to 
man,  to  seek  it  at  all,  and  especially 
by  unlawful  means,  has  always  been 
obnoxious  U>  theanathema  of  Heaven. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  the  profession 
of  evoking  familiar  spirits,  and  hence 
also  the  indignation  of  Heaven  against 
tliose  who  consulted  them. 

Still  we  may  bo  asked.  Has  any 
spirit  of  man,  dead  or  olive,  power  to 
foresee  and  foretell  the  future  ?    Does  I  speculative 
any  one  know  the  future  but  God?  |  mons  into 
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To  which  we  cheerfully  respond,  the 
living  and  inspired  prophets  only 
knew  a  part  of  the  future.  God 
alone  knows  all  the  future.  But 
angels  or  demons  may  know  much 
more  of  it  than  man.  How  this  may 
be,  analogy  itself  may  suggest.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  one  man  pos- 
sessing the  discriminating  powers  of 
a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  or  a  Locke,  only 
of  a  more  capacious  and  retentive 
memory,  had  been  coeval  with  Cain, 
Noah,  or  Abraham,  and  with  a  death- 
less vigor  of  constitution  had  lived 
with  all  the  generations  of  men  t 
their  day  till  now,  an  inductive  philo- 
sopher, of  course,  what  would  bo  his 
comparative  power  of  calculating 
chances  and  contingencies — the  laws 
of  cause  and  effect — and  of  thence 
anticipating  the  future  ?  Slill,  com- 
pared with  one  who  had  passed  that 
mysterious  bourne  of  time,  he  would 
be  but  the  in&nt  of  a  day,  knowing 
comparatively  nothing  of  human  des- 
tiny. But,  indeed,  the  powers  of 
knowing  peculiar  to  disembodied 
spirits,  are  to  us  as  inscrutable  as 
the  very  elements  of  their  spiritual 
forms  and  existence.  But  that  they 
do  know  more  of  a  spiritual  system 
and  more  of  human  destiny  than  we, 
all  antiquity,  sacred  and  prolane,  fully 
reveals  and  confirms. 

2.  But  a  second  practical  aspect  of 
thi&  theory  of  demons  demands  our 
attention.  Jl  is  apaipable  and  irre- 
fragable proof  of  a  spiritual  system. 

The  gross  materialislsof  the  French 

school,  when  Atheism  triumphed  over 

reason  and   faith,    proclaimed   from 

their  own  metropolis,  and  had  it  cut 

deep  in  marble  too,  that  death  was 

eternal  sleep  of  body,  soul,  and 

spirit,  in  one  common  unconsciousness 

of  being.     Since  that  time  we  have 

had  the  subject  somewhat  refined  and 

sublimated  into  an  intermediate  sleep 

of  only  some  six  or  seven  thousand 

years,  between  our  earthly  exit  and 

the  resurrection  morn.     These  more 

ateriii lists  convert  dc- 

itaphors,  lapsed  angels, 
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or  devils — ^into  aDythiog  rather  tium 
the  living  spirits  of  dead  men. 

They  eee  that  our  premises  being 
admitted,  there  must  be  arennnciation 
ilot  only  of  the  grosser,  but  of  the 
more  ethereal  forms  of  materialism 
of  those  who  lull  the  spirit  to  repose 
in  the  same  sepulchre  with  its  kindred 
mortidity,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
inhabitation  of  the  human  body  by 
any  other  spirit  than  its  own.  They 
make  but  little  argumentative  gtun 
who  assume  that  demons  are  lapsed 
angela  rather  than  human  ghosts  ; 
for  who  will  not  admit  that  it  may  be 
more  easy  for  a  demon  than  an  angel, 
nho  has  a  spiritual  body  of  hia  own, 
to  work  by  the  machinery  of  a  human 
body,  and  to  excite  the  human  pas- 
sions to  any  favorite  course  of  action  I 
Were  not  this  the  fact,  they  must 
liave  tenanted  the  human  house  to 
little  purpose,  if  a  perfect  stranger  to 
all  its  rooms  and  doors  could,  on  its 
first  inti'oduction,  move  through  them 
as  readily  as  they. 

"  1/  wMk  tbj  failh,  whj  chiHH  tba  faardn  side  t " 

To  allegorize  demoniacal  influences, 
or  to  metamorphose  them  into  rheto- 
rical imagery,  is  the  shortest,  though 
the  most  desperate  escape,  from  all 
spiritual  embarrassment  in  the  case. 
But  the  harder  you  press  the  sceptical 
philosopher  on  the  subject  of  his 
peculiar  idolatry,  the  more  bold  his 
denial  of  all  spiritual  influences, 
celestial  or  infernal  j  and  the  more 
violendy  he  affirms  that  demoniacal 
possessions  were  physical  diseases  ; 
that  necromancy,  familiar  spirits,  and 
divination,  though  older  than  Moses, 
and  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
were  but  mere  pretences  ;  an  im[>osi- 
tion  on  the  credulity  of  man,  as  idle 
as  the  legends  of  Salem  witchcraft, 
or  of  the  fairy  tales  of  mother-land 
of  sprites  and  apparitions.  But  this, 
let  me  t«ll  you,  sceptical  philosopher, 
relieves  not  the  hard  destiny  of  your 
case.  Whether  necromancy  in  all 
its  forms  was  real  or  pretended,  true 
or  false,  affects  not  the  real  merii 
the  question  before  us. 


To  me,  in  this  laanch  of  the  aigu- 
ment,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
it  was  a  pretence  or  a  rei^^ :  for, 
mai^  it  well,  had  there  not  been  a 
senior  and  more  venerated  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  spiritual  ^'stem — 
a  general  persuamon  that  ihe  spirits 
of  the  deiid  lived  in  another  world 
whOe  their  bodies  lay  in  this,  and 
that  disembodied  spirits  were  demons 
or  knowing  ones  on  those  parlicular 
points  so  interesting  and  so  unap- 
proachable to  man  ;  who  ever  could 
have  thought  of  consulting  them,  of 
evoking  them  by  any  art,  or  of  pre- 
tending in  the  face  of  the  world  to 
any  familiarity  with  them  !  I  gain 
strength  by  the  denial  ot\  the  admis- 
sion of  the  thing,  so  long  as  its  high 
antiquity  must  be  conceded.  I  do 
indeed  contend,  and  will  contend, 
that  a  belief  in  demons,  in  a  separate 
existence  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  b 
more  ancient  than  necromancy,  and 
that  it  is  a  belief  and  a  tradition 
older  than  the  Pagan,  the  Jewish,  or 
the  Christian  systems— older  than 
Moses  and  his  law — older  than  any 
earthly  record  whatever. 

Not  a  few  of  our  modem  sages 
ascribe  to  a  Pagan  origin  that  which 
antedates  Paganism  itself  They 
must  have  a  Grecian,  Soman,  or 
Egyplian  origin  for  ideas,  usages, 
and  institutions  existent  ages  before 
the  founders  of  these  states  or  the 
inventors  of  their  superstJtions  were 
bom.  No  earthly  record,  the  Bible 
alone  excepted,  reaches  within  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  tfae  origin  of  the 
idea  of  demons,  necromancy,  and  of 
infernal  as  well  as  of  supernal  agency. 

Others  there  are  who  have  more 
iaith  in  what  is  modem  than  in  what 
is  ancient.  They  would  rather  be- 
lieve their  children  Ihan  their  fathers. 
The  modems,  indeed,  in  most  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  in  some  of  the 
physical  arts,  greatly  excel  the  an- 
cients. I  say,  in  some  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts  we  may,  perhaps,  excel 
them  as  much  as  they  excelled  uB  in 
geometry,     architecture,     sculp  tore, 
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piualing,  poetry,  ScC  &C.  But 
though  we  escel  them  so  much  in 
miui7  «ew  discovariea  and  arts — ^in 
correct,  traditionary,  and  epiritual 
knowledge,  they  greatly  excelled  lu, 
except  alwaye  that  portion  of  the 
moderne  fully  initiated  into  tjie  mys- 
teriee  of  the  Bible.  Some  seem  to 
retvwn  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
&rtber  from  the  fountain  the  waters 
ar«  more  pure — >the  longerthe  channel 
the  freer  from  pollution.  With  me, 
the  reverse  is  the  &ct.  Man  was 
more  intelligent  at  his  creation  and 
his  fall  in  his  own  being  and  destiny 
than  lie  lias  ever  been  since,  except 
so  iar  as  he  has  been  the  snbject  of  a 
new  revelation.  Would  it  not  appear 
waste  of  lime  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  our  national  government  is  purer 
now  than  it  was  while  its  founders 
were  all  living  amongst  us  ?  Equally 
prodigal  of  time  the  man  who  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  Fatiiarcba], 
Jewish,  and  Christian  institutionB 
were  purer  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  aA«r,  than  at,  their  commence- 
ment. With  TertuUian  I  wUI  say, 
that  in  faith,  religion,  and  morality, 
whatever  is  most  ancient  is  most  true. 
Therefore,  the  Fatriarchs  knew  more 
of  man  living  and  dead,  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things  in  nature,  society,  and 
art,  than  we,  their  remote  posterity. 

The  ago  of  philosophy  was  Uie  era 
of  hypothesis  and  doubts.  Man 
never  began  to  furm  hypothesis  till 
he  lost  his  way.  Now,  having  traced 
the  belief  in  demons  and  necromancy 
beyond  the  age  of  conjecture  and 
speculative  reasoning,  and  located  it 
amongst  the  oldest  traditions  in  the 
world,  we  are  compelled,  by  tiie  dicta 
of  our  own  inductive  and  sounder 
philosophy,  to  admit  its  claims  to  an 
experience,  observation,  and  testi- 
mony, properly  authenticated  and 
documented  amongst  the  earliest 
fathers  of  mankind.  One  of  the 
oracles  of  true  science  is,  that  all  our 
ideas  are  the  result  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  or  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation ;  that  the  archetypes  of  all 


our  natural  impressions  and  views 
are  found  in  material  nature  ;  and 
therefore  man  coidd  as  easily  create 
a  world  as  a  ghost,  eilher  by  imagi- 
nation, volition,  or  reason.  Super- 
natural ideas  must,  therefore,  have  a 
supernatural  origin.  So  speaks  the 
Baconian  system,  and  tb««fore  its 
author  believed  in  demons,  spirits, 
and  necromancy,  as  much  as  your 
humble  servant,  or  any  other  living 
Baconian. 

When  any  man  proves  he  can  have 
f^th  witiiout  hearing  and  testimony 
— the  idea  of  color  without  eight — or 
of  hardness  and  soilness,  of  heat  and 
cold,  without  feeling,  and  understand 
all  the  properties  of  material  nature, 
without  any  of  his  five  senses,  then, 
but  not  till  thetiy  he  may  explain  how, 
without  a  supernatural  inSueace  of 
any  sort,  he  may  form  either  the  idea 
or  the  name  of  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  or  a 
demon— of  a  spiritual,  invisible,  and 
eternal  system  of  intelligences  of  a 
supernatural  mould  and  temper.  He 
that  can  create  out  of  himself  the  idea 
of  an  abstract  spirit,  or  of  a  spiritual 
system  of  any  sort,  may  create  matter 
by  volitjon,  and  a  universe  out  of 
nothing. 

Dispose  of  the  matter  as  she  may, 
we  affirm  it  is  our  conviction  that 
Philosophy  herself  is  compelled  to 
admit  the  existence  of  demons,  &mi- 
har  spirits,  and  the  arts  of  necromant^ 
and  divination,  which  all  ancient 
tradition — all  Fatriarchal,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  records  assert.  la  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  &ith  is 
easier  dian  unbelief;  and  Reason 
voluntarily  places  herself  by  the  side 
of  Faith  as  her  handmaid  and  coad- 
jutor in  sustaining  a  spiritual  system, 
of  which  demons,  in  their  proper  na- 
ture and  character,  are  an  irrefr:^;able 

proof. 

3.  A  third  practical  tendency  of 
this  view  of  demoniacal  influence  is  to 
exalt  in  our  esteem  the  character  of 
the  Supreme  Philanthropist. 

We  will  be  asked.  Whence  have 
all  the  demons  fled  ?     What  region 
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do  they  now  inhabit?  Have  they 
not  power  to  posscsa  mankinil  as 
formerly  ?  Is  necromancy,  divinadon, 
and  wilchcraft  for  ever  exiled  from 
the  abodea  of  men  ? 

Many  euch  questions  there  may  be 
propounded,  which  neither  philoso- 
phy, nor  experience,  nor  religion  do 
infallibly  determine.  But  we  may 
say  in  general  and  truthful  teims, 
that  the  heralds  of  salvation,  &oni 
the  day  of  their  first  mission,  to  the 
end  of  their  evangdical  labors,  were 
casting  out  demons,  restraining  Sa- 
tanic influoice,  and  making  inroads 
upcm  the  power  and  empire  of  Beel- 
zebub, the  Prince  of  the  Demons. 
The  mighty  chieAain  of  this  holy 
war  had  a  personal  encounter  wilL 
the  malignant  chief  of  all  unclean 
spirits,  angelic  and  human,  and  so 
defeated  his  counsels  and  repelled  his 
assaults  as  to  divest  him  of  much  of 
bis  sway,  as  a  presage  and  earnest  of 
his  ultimate  triumph  over  all  the 
powers  of  darkness.  His  success  and 
that  of  his  ambassadors  on  two  occa- 
sions called  from  his  lips  two  oracles 
of  much  consolation  to  all  bis  friends: 
"I  saw,"  said  he,  "Satan  fall  like 
lightning  from  heaven."  This  he 
spake  when  they  totd  him  "  The  de- 
mons are  subject  to  ns  through  thy 
word."  "Behold,"  he  adds,  "I give 
you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  on  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any 
means  hurt  you."  The  partial  de- 
thronement of  Satan,  Prince  of  the 
Demons,  is  here  fully  indicated.  The 
Roman  orator  uses  this  style  when 
speaking  of  Pompey's  overthrow. 
His  words  are,  "  He  has  fallen  from 
the  stars."  And  again,  of  the  fall  of 
the  colleague  Antonius — "  Thou  host 
pulled  him  down  frY>m  heaven."  So 
spake  the  Messiah  :  "  I  beheld  Satan 
as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."  His 
empire  over  men  from  that  day  began 
to  fall.  And  on  another  occasion  he 
says,  "  Now  is  the  Prince  of  this 
world  cast  out"  These,  together 
with  other  similar  indications,  allow 


tJic  conclusion  that  the  power  of  de- 
mons is  wholly  destroyed  as  &r  as 
Christians  are  concerned  ;  and  if  not 
wholly,  greatly  restrained  in  all  lands 
where  the  gospel  has  found  its  way. 
With  an  old  prophet  or  diviner  who 
tried  his  hand  agiunst  Grod's  people 
once,  we  may  say,  ■'  There  is  no  en- 
chantment i^iunst  Jacob — there  is 
no  divinaUon  against  Israel."  Some 
arrt^te  to  human  science  what  haa 
been  the  prerogative  of  the  gospel 
alone.  They  say  the  light  of  science 
has  driven  ghosts  and  wit«hes  from 
tlie  minds  of  men  ;  whereas  they 
ought  to  have  said,  the  gospel  and 
power  of  its  Author  have  driven 
demons  out  of  the  hearts,  and  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  power  over  the 
bodiee  of  men. 

The  error  of  these  admirers  of 
human  science  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  some  European  theolo- 
gista  concerning  Mury  Magdalene. 
They  suppose  her  to  have  been  an 
infamous,  rather  than  an  unfortunate 
woman,  out  of  whom  were  driven 
seven  devils.  They  have  disgraced 
her  memory  by  erecting  "  Magdalene 
Hospitals  "  for  infamous,  rather  than 
for  unfortunate  females,  not  knowing 
tliat  it  was  the  misfortune,  rather 
than  the  crime  of  Mnry  of  Magdala, 
that  seven  demons  bad  been  permitted 
to  assault  her  person  for  the  glory  of 
the  Messiah   and  her  own   eternal 

As  to  the  abodes  of  demons,  we 
arc  taught  in  the  Bible  what  the 
most  ancient  dogmatists  have  said 
concerning  their  residence  in  the  air. 
I  say  we  are  taught  that  they  dwell 
pro  tempore  in  the  ethereal  regions. 
Satan,  their  Prince,  is  called  "  the 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  tur,"  The 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  tanght 
them  to  wrestle  against  "  wicked 
spirits  that  reside  in  the  air;"  for, 
says  he,  "  you  fight  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities 
and  powers,  ng^nst  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiri- 
tual  wickedness    in  high    places ;" 
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properly  rendered,  "  Against  wicked 
spirits  in  the  regions  of  the  ^." 
Paul's  shipwreck  at  Malta  by  the 
Euroclydon,  and  Job's  misfortunes 
by  an  Arabian  tempest,  demonstrate 
the  ferial  power  of  this  great  anta- 
gonist when  permitted  to  exert  it 
against  those  he  envies  and  calum- 

Evident  it  is,  then,  from  such  tes- 
timonies, iacts,  and  allusions,  that  the 
atmosphere,  or  rather  the  regions 
above  it,  the  ethereal  or  empyreal, 
and  not  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  hell, 
is  the  proper  residence  of  the  ghosts 
of  wicked  men.  They  have  repeat- 
edly declared  their  perfect  punish- 
ment or  torment  as  yet  future,  and 
after  the  coming  of  the  lA^d,  when 
he  shall  send  the  Devil  and  his  emis- 
saries into  an  eternal  fire.  How 
often  did  they  say  to  Jesus,  "Art 
thou  come  to  torment  us  be/ore  the 
lime?"  l^iat  they  are  miserable, 
wretchedly  miserable,  is  inferrible 
from  the  abhorrence  of  the  nudity 
and  awful  forebodings  of  their  present 
position.  They  vehemently  desire  to 
be  embodied  agfun.  They  sed  rest, 
but  find  none  ;  and  would  rather 
possess  any  bodies,  even  the  swine, 
than  con^oe  naked  and  dispossessed. 
Hieir  prison  is  called  by  the  Messiah 
"  outer  darkness  ;"  by  Paul  it  is 
called  epowania — high  places,  ferial 
regions.  Tliifl  is  the  Hebrew-Greek 
name  of  that  region  where  there  is 
neither  atmosphere  nor  light ;  for, 
strange  though  it  may  appear  to  un- 
educated minds,  the  limits  of  our 
atmosphere  are  the  limits  of  all  ter- 
restrial light.  These  intervals  be- 
tween the  atmospheres  of  the  planets 
is  what  we  would  call  "  outer  dark- 
ness." Could  a  person  ascend  only 
some  fifty  miles  above  this  earth,  he 
would  find  Iiiraself  surrounded  with 
everlasting  night ;  no  ray  from  sun, 
or  moon,  or  stars  could  find  him 
where  there  is  no  medium  of  refiec- 

That  they  may  still  inspire  oracles, 
as  they  were  wont  before  the  Christ- 


era — (this,  too,  has  been  counter- 
feited) and  possess  living  men  in 
heathen  lands,  or  in  the  places  where 
Christianity  has  made  litlie  pr<^ress, 
is  not  altogether  improbable.  Of 
this,  indeed,  we  have  not  satisfiKtory 
evidence,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
speak  dogmatically.  I  know  many 
a^ect  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as 
a  piece  of  childish  superstition,  as 
did  our  two  first  great  poets,  Scott 
and  Byron ;  who,  nevertheless,  like 
iheui,  are  under  the  influence  of  that 
samechildish  superstition.  One  thing 
is  abundantly  evidentand  saUsfactory 
— that  although  the  numbers  of  such 
spirits  ia  vast  and  overwhelming,  and 
although  their  hatred  to  the  living  is 
intense  and  enduring,  the  man  of  God, 
the  true  Christian,  has  a  guardian 
angel,  or  a  host  of  sentinels  around 
him  that  never  sleep  ;  and,  therefore, 
against  him  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan 
and  the  wiles  of  the  roaring  lion  are 
employed  in  vain.  For  this  we  erect 
in  our  bearta  a  monument  of  thanks 
to  Him  who  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  Supreme  Philanthropist  and  Re- 
deemer of  our  race. 

This  view  of  demonolt^  not  only 
vindicates  the  law  of  Moses  fix>m  the 
impatation  of  catering  to  the  super- 
stitious prejudices  of  mankind,  by 
regarding  as  real  the  most  idle  fic- 
tions and  pretences;  |and  justifies 
Paul  in  placing  witchcraft  amongst 
the  works  of  the  fiesh ;  it  not  only 
affords  to  weak  and  doubting  min^ 
new  and  striking  evidences  of  a 
spiritual  system  ;  it  not  only  developes 
our  great  indebtedness  to  the  Author 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  rescuing  man 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  arch  apostate, 
the  Prince  of  Demons ;  but  it  also 
inducts  us  into  still  more  grand  and 
sublime  views  of  the  mngnitude, 
vaiiety,  and  extent  of  the  world  of 
spirits — of  our  relations  to  them — 
and  throws  some  light  upon  our  pre- 
sent liabilities  to  impressions,  sugges- 
tions, and  influences  from  classes  of 
agents  wholly  invisible  and  inappre- 
ciable by  any  of  those  senses  which 
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connect  us  with  external  and  senuble 
existence. 

That  we  are  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions and  suggestions  from  invisible 
agents  sometimes  affecting 
fflons  and  actions,  it  were  foolish  and 
infldel  to  deny.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  well-autlienticated  &cts  arc 
found  in  the  volumes  of  hnman  expe- 
rience of  singular,  anomalous,  and 
inexplicable  impulses  and  JmpreseioDs 
wholly  beyond  all  human  associations 
of  ideas,  yet  leading  to  actions  evi- 
dently essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  subjects  of  them,  or  of  others 
under  their  care,  from 
perils  and  disasters,  to  which,  but 
for  such  kind  offices,  they  must  in- 
evitably have  f^len  victims.  And 
how  many,  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked 
and  foolish  career,  have,  by  some 
malign  ^ency,  been  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  led  into  the  most  fatal 
coincidences,  and  suddenly  precipi- 
tated to  ruin,  when  such  unprecedented 
exigencies  are  exceptions  to  all  the 
known  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
inexplicable  to  all  their  wonted 
courses  of  action !  To  assign  to 
these  any  other  than  a  spiritual 
cause,  it  seems  to  me,  were  to  assign 
a  non  cauta  pro  causa;  for  on  no 
theory  of  mind  or  body  can  they 
be  so  satisfactorily  expl^ned,  and  so 
much  in  harmony  with  the  Bible  way 
of  representing  such  incidents.  Thus 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  smot«  Herod 
that  he  died,  and  in  various  dreams 
admonished  the  faithful  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  escaping  impen  ding  evils. 

Will  it  not  be  perceived  and  ad- 
mitted that  if  evil  demons  can  enter 
into  men's  bodies,  and  even  take  away 
reason,  as  well  as  excite  to  various 
preternatural  actions,  and  if  in  legions 
they  may  crowd  their  influences  upou 
one  unhappy  victim,  spirits,  cither 
good  or  bad,  may  make  milder  and 
more  delicate  approaches  to  the  foun- 
tains of  human  action,  and  stir  men 
up  to  efforts  and  enterprizes  for  weal 
or  woe,  according  lo  their  respective 
ch.'U'acters  and  ruling  passions?  ' 
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Certain  it  is  that  angels,  beings' 
too,  of  a  more  embodied  and  less 
abstract  existence,  have  not  only 
demcmstrated  their  ability  to  assume 
the  human  form,  but  to  exert  such 
influence  upon  the  outward  man  as 
to  prompt  Um  to  immediate  action — 
as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  who  was  sud- 
denly stricken  on  the  side  by  the 
hand  of  an  angel  when  &Bt  asleep 
between  a  Roman  guard,  and  roused 
to  action.  The  gates  and  bars  of  the 
prison  open  at  his  approach,  and  shut 
OS  bis  escape,  touched  by  the  same 
hand;  and  thus  theApostle  is  rescued 
from  the  malice  of  his  foes. 

What  an  extended  view  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  universe  opens 
to  our  contemplation  from  this  point! 
We  see  an  outward,  visible,  and  im- 
mense eapanse  every  where,  studded 
with  constellations  m  suns  and  their 
attendant  systems,  circling  in  un- 
measured orbits  around  one  invisible 
and  omnipotent  centre  that  controls 
them  bIL  Amased  and  overwhelmed 
at  these  stupendous  displays  of  crea- 
tive power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in 
adoriug  ecstacy  we  inquire  into  the 
uses  of  these  m%hty  orbs,  which,  in 
such  untold  millions,  diversify  and 
adorn  these  undefined  fields  of  ethe- 
real beauty  that  limit  our  ideas  of  an 
unbounded  and  inconceivable  space. 

Seasoning  from  all  our  native  ana- 
logies, and  from  the  scattering  rays 
of  supernal  light  that  have  from  suns 
unseen  reached  the  world,  we  must 
infer  that  all  these  orbs  are  the  man- 
i  of  social  beings,  of  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  inleUigence,  capa- 
'ty,  and  employment ;  and  that  in 
rgauized  hierarchies,  thrones,  prin- 
cipalities, and  lordships,  they  consti- 
tute each  within  itself  an  independent 
world ;  of  which  societies  we  are 
allowed  to  conclude  that  there  are  as 
many  varieties  of  intellectual  and 
moral  organization  and  development 
as  there  are  planets  for  their  resi- 
dence. 

In  all  these  intellectual  assemblages,  I 
spread  over  the   area   of  universal 
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being,  there  are  but  two  distinct  and 
esaentially  diverse  confederations — 
one  under  the  rightful  sovereignty  of 
Messiah  the  Lord  of  all,  and  the  other 
under  the  usurped  dominion  of  that 
antagonist  spirit  of  insubordination 
and  self-will  which  has  spread  over 
oor  planet  all  the  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule, all  the  darkness  and  gloom,  all 
the  sorrow  and  death  which  have 
embittered  life,  and  made  countless 
millions  groan  in  spirit  and  sigh  for 
a  discharge  from  a  conflict  between 
good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  p^,  so 
unequal  and  oppressive. 

This  rebel  angel,  of  such  singular 
and  mysterious  character,  is  always 
found  in  the  singular  number — as  tAe 
Satan,  the  Devil,  and  the  ApoUyon 
of  our  race.  With  him  are  confede- 
rate aU  disloyal  spirits  that  hare 
conspired  against  Heaven's  own  will 
in  adoration  of  their  own.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  usurper  ,aad  his  angelic 
allies  against  the  Lord's  Annointed, 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  those  un- 
happy spirits,  who,  during  their  in- 
carnation, took  sides  with  him  in  his 
mad  rebellion  against  the  Eternal 
King.  The  number  of  angels  that 
took  part  with  him  in  his  original 
conspiracy  remains  amongst  the  se- 
crets of  eternity,  and  is  not  to  be 
divulged  till  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
for  whom  Tophet  was  of  old  prepared, 
shall  be  separated  from  the  socifj 
systems  of  the  universe,  and  publicly 
sentenced  to  the  bottomless  gulph  of 
irremediable  ruin. 

The  whole  human  race,  at  one 
time  or  otlier,  have  been  involved  in 
this  war  agiuust  Heaven.  Many 
have,  indeed,  deserted  the  dark  ban- 
ners of  Beelzebub,  and  have  become 
sons  of  light  Hitherto,  alaa!  the 
great  majority  have  perished  in  the 
field  of  rebellion,  and  gone  down  to 
the  pit  with  all  their  armour  on. 
These  spirits,  shown  to  be  the  demons 
of  all  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane, 
are  now  a  component  part  of  the 
empire  of  Satan,  and  as  much  under 
his  control  as  the  original  conspirators 
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that  took  part  with  him  in  bis  pri- 
meval defection  and  rebellion. 

Haw  numerous  they  are,  and  how 
concentrated  in  their  efforts,  may  be 
gleaned  from  sundry  allusions  in  the 
inspired  writings,  especially  from  the 
mdancholy  history  of  the  unfortunate 
Gadarene  who  dwelt  among  the 
tombs,  tortured  by  a  legion  of  them 
— ^not,  perhaps,  by  six  thousand 
demons  in  full  tale,  according  to  the 
full  standard  of  a  Roman  legion  ; 
but  by  an  indeBnite  and  immense 
multitade.  How  innumerable,  then, 
the  agents,  demoniacal  and  angelic, 
on  Satan's  side !  What  hosts  of 
fallen  men  and  fallen  angels  have 
conspired  against  the  happiness  of 
God's  moral  empire !  No  wonder 
that  Satan  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
omnipresent  I  If  Napoleon,  in  the 
day  of  his  power,  while  in  the  palace 
of  the  TuUleries,  was  said  to  be  at 
work  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Bel- 
gium, and  in  France  at  the  same 
time — with  how  much  less  of  the 
figurative,  and  more  of  the  literal, 
may  Satan,  whose  agents  tu«  incom- 
parably more  multitudinous  and 
diversified,  as  well  as  of  vastly 
superior  ^ility  and  power,  be  re- 
presented as  wielding  a  sort  of  omni- 
present power  in  all  parts  of  our 
terraqueous  habitation  ?  And  how 
malignant  tool  The  fabled  Furies 
themselves  were  not  more  fierce  than 
those  unclean  and  mischievous  spirits 
whose  sweetest  pleasure  it  was  to 
torture,  with  the  most  convubive 
agonies,  those  unhappy  victims  whom 
they  chose  to  mark  out  for  them- 
selves. 

But  here  we  must  pause  ;  and  with 
this  awful  group  of  exasperated  and 
malicious  demons  in  our  horizon,  it 
is  some  relief  to  remember  that  there 
are  many  good  spirits  of  our  race, 
allied  with  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands 
of  angels  of  light,  all  of  whom  ar* 
angels  of  mercy  and  sentinels  of  dc' 
fence  around  the  dwellings  of  the 
righteous,  the  true  elite  of  our  race. 
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Theses  we  learn  from  high  authority, 
are  miiiistering  spirita  waiting  on  the 
heirs  of  salvation.  These  attending 
spirits  know  our  spiritual  foes,  and 
are  able  to  cope  with  them  ;  for  when 
Satan  and  Michael  fought  for  the 
body  of  Moses,  the  fallen  seraph  was 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  lost  the  day. 
For  how  many  services  rendered,  for 
how  many  deliverances  from  evil 
spirits  and  from  physical  disasters, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  good  and 
benevolent,  though  invisible  agents 
around  us,  will  never  be  known,  and 
therefore  never  told  on  euth ;  but  it 
may  nevertheless  be  known  and  told 


And  with  what  unspe^able  plea- 
sure may  some  happy  being  in  this 
assembly  yet  sit  down,  aide  by  side, 
with  his  own  guardian  spirit,  under 
the  eternally  verdant  boughs  of  the 
lile-restoring  tree  in  the  paradise  of 
God,  and  listen  to  the  ten  thousand 
deliverances  effected  for  him  by  the 
kind  ministrations  of  that  generous 
and  beneficent  minister  of  grace,  that 
watched  his  path,  numbered  his  steps, 
and  encamped  around  hia  bed  from 
the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
lerreslrial  day  !  With  what  grateful 
emotions  will  the  ransomed  spirit 
listen  to  the  bold  adventures  and  the 
triumphant  rencounters  with  belli- 
gerent foes,  of  his  kind  and  successful 
deliverer ;  and  while,  in  the  midst  of 
such  social  raptures,  he  throws  his 
immortal  arms  around  his  kind  bene- 
factor, he  lilU  his  bright  and  beaming 
eye  of  grateful  piety  to  Him  who 
gave  him  such  a  friend  and  deliverer 
in  the  dme.of  peril  and  of  need,  and 
who,  through  such  a  scene  of  trials 
and  of  conflicts,  brought  him  safely 
to  the  peaceful  city  of  eternal  rest  I 
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Seeing  you  have  opened  a  depart- 
ment in  your  valuable  periodical  for 
something  to  be  said  on  prophecy, 
and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  some 


events  that  are  yet  to  transpire,  which 
are  the  subject*  of  prediction  found 
in  God's  holy  word,  and  which  relate 
to  events  connected  with  the  Chris- 
■tian's  blessed  hope — I  mean  the  glo- 
rious appearing  of  the  great  Glod  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  together 
with  some  of  the  eveuts  which  are  to 
take  place  in  that  glorious  and  happy 
period  called  the  Millennium,  I  will, 
with  alt  due  deference  to  otherpeople's 
opinions,  present  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  those  soul-stirring  and  all-absorb- 
ing matters.  I  am  not  unapprised 
that  great  and  good  men  dilfer  on 
these  subjects  ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
deter  others  from  examining  forthem- 
selves,  that  revelation  which  God  has 
graciously  given  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
In  presenting  my  views  on  the  matter 
here  introduced,  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  suppose  that  I  know  more  than 
others.  Neither  is  it  my  intention  to 
enter  a  field  of  controversy  with  any 
person,  but  merely  to  lay  before  the 
brethren  some  things  which  I  think 
are  calculated  in  their  nature  to  en- 
courage them  to  hold  on  their  happy 
way  until  their  journey  shall  land 
them  safe  ia  those  elysian  fields  of 
endless  glory  where  G-od  and  their 
Saviour  shall  be  their  light,  and  their 
sun  for  ever  and  ever.  If  I  can  be 
the  means  of  affording  aid  and  com 
fort  to  the  brethren,  of  speeding  them 
on  their  pilgrimage  in  this  state  of 
trial,  it  will  be  the  height  of  my  am- 
bition— all  that  I  anticipate  in  what  I 
have  to  offer  upon  this  heavenly  and 
glorious  theme.  I  know  that  those 
prophecies  which  have  received  their 
accomplishment,  are  much  more  easily 
understood  than  those  l^at  have  not 
been  fulfilled  ;  but  we  must  dig  in 
tlie  mines  of  salvation,  if  we  would 
enjoythe  blessings  that  our  kind  hea- 
venly Father  has  promised  us.  Bread 
is  sweet  to  the  labouring  man,  and  he 
that  will  not  work  neither  shall  he 
eat  To  me  it  is  obvious  that  those 
prophecies  which  related  to  the  Re- 
deemer's first  advent,  did  receive  a 
literal  accomplishmeat.     If  so,  who 
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can  b!iow  any  good  reason  why  tUose 
predictions  which  rclato  to  his  second 
appeariog  will  not  receive  a  siraiUir 
fulfilment  ?  At  all  events,  I  shall  so 
consider  those  prophecies  which  I 
shall  bring  to  my  aid  in  this  underta- 
king. But  to  our  object.  My  first 
proposition  is 

THE  LITSRAI.  AND  PERSONAI.  COHIKG 
OF  OUR  LORD. 

"  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds, 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they 
also  that  pierced  him  ;  and  all  kin- 
dreds of  the  earth  shall  wail  because 
of  him,"  Rev.  i.  7. — "  And  while  they 
loc&ed  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as 
he  went  up,  behold  two  men  stood  by 
them  in  white  apparel,  which  also 
stud,  ye  men  of  GaUlee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same 
Jeeus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  aliall  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 
If  the  langnage  here  employed  by  in- 
spiration does  not  prove  our  proposi- 
tion, Ido  not  know  of  any  that  would. 
"  Every  eye  shall  see  him."  He  shall 
comeashewent  away.  Theverysame 
Jesus  that  went  away  shall  come 
again.  Once  more — "  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shoul,  with  the  voice  of  th( 
archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God,' 
1  Thes.  iv,  1 6.  Paul  does  not  say 
that  the  Lord  shall  descend  spiritu- 
ally. But  the  Lord  himself  shall  de- 
scend. Can  we  understand  froTtt  this 
language  anything  else  than  the  de- 
scent of  the  whole  person  of  the  Lord  i 
I  think  not  As  I  design  brevity,  I  do 
not  think  farther  proof  necessary  on 
this  point.  To  me  it  appears  most 
unreasonable  that  we  should  be  look- 
ing, for  a  spiritual  coming  of 
Lord,  when  he  is  here  already  in  that 
sense  of  his  coming,  for  he  spiritually 
dwells  in  his  people.  For,  let  it  be 
remembered,  "  If  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.' 

We  shall  nest  consider  the  mannei 
of  his  coming,  which  is  our  second 
position.  "  When  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
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holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory," 
Matt.  XXV.  31.     "  And  to  you  who 

troubled  rest  with  us,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels  in 
flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  Grod,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  2  Thes.  i.  7-10.  "  And  the 
Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the 
saints  with  thee,"  Zech.  z.iv.  5.  Let 
us  hear  Daniel  describe  the  glorious 
I  beheld  till  the  thrones 
were  cast  down,  (all  human  govern- 
ments overthrown)  and  the  ancient  of 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white 
as  snow,  and  the  htur  of  his  head 
like  the  pure  wool.  His  throne  was 
like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as 
burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued 
and  came  forth  from  before  him. 
Thousand  thousands  ministered  unto 
him,  and  ten  thousand  limes  ten  thou- 
sand stood  before  him.  Thejudgment 
was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened. 
I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold 
one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days  j  and  they  brought 
him  near  belore  him,  and  there  was 
^ven  him  dominion  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  should  serve  him.  His 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
which  shall  not  pass  away  ;  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  de- 
sln^ed." 

We  have,  in  the  above  portions  of 
God's  word,  presented  for  our  con- 
sideration one  of  the  most  grand, 
sublime,  soul-encouraging,  and  glo- 
rious  scenes  that  tongue  can  describe, 
or  heart  conceive.  Not  a  heavenly 
messenger  in  the  vast  dominions  of 
God  but  will  be  present  with  the 
Lord.  Not  a  saint  that  has  lived 
and  died  since  Adam  breathed  the 
breath  of  life,  but  will  be  with  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  his  resur- 
rected and  glorious  body,  fashioned 
like  the  glorious  body  of  his  Lord,  to 
I  escort  him  to  the  new  earth.     Why 
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all  the  a^ata  and  angels  summoned 
there  ?  The  reason  b  obvious.  The 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  is  being 
removed  to  earth;  and  where  but 
around  the  throne  of  Jesus  should 
Siunts  and  angels  be  to  execute  hia 
commands  ?  O  reader  1  may  yon  and 
I  be  there  that  sight  to  see  !  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  the  apoetles 
sit  npoD  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Then  will 
e  the  time  that  Jesus  promised  it  to 
then).  Proof :  "  And  Jesus  said  unto 
tbem,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  which 
have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  bis  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  Mat  xix.  28. 
Where  does  Jesus  now  sit  ?  A.ns. 
On  his  Father's  throne.  Proof: 
"  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I 
grant  to  At  with  me  in  my  throne, 
even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne," 
Bev.  iii.  21.  When  will  Jesus  sit  on 
bis  own  throne  ?  "  When  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall 
he  sit  upon  the  throne  in  his  glory," 
Matt.  xzv.  31.  Some  put  the  coming 
of  the  I/vd  in  person  at  the  close  of 
the  Millennium.  To  me,  however, 
it  appears  most  evident  that  it  will 
take  place  prior  to,  or  at,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thousand  years  of 
peace  and  happiness.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears very  absurd  to  suppose  that 
that  anti-christian  power,  called  by 
Daniel  and  John  the  beast,  and  by 
Paul  the  man  of  sin  and  eon  of  perdi- 

n,  who  has  usurped  the  temple  and 
prerogatives  of  Gkid,  and  until  this 
hour  cldms  them  as  his  own — who 
has  worn  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  for  twelve  hundred  years  ;  I 

'  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  will  hold  his  soul  and  body  destroy- 
ing reign  for  a  thousand  years  longer. 
And  yet  this  must  be  the  case,  if  the 
Lord  does  not  come  until  the  close  of 
the  Millennium.  For,  mark  it,  he 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness 


of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  not 
until  then.  "  Whom  the  Ix>rd  will 
consame  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, 
and  shall  destrt^  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coming,"  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  "  I 
beheld  then  because  of  the  voice  of 
the  great  words  which  the  horn  spake  t 
I  beheld  even  till  the  beast  was  slain, 
and  his  body  given  to  the  burning 
flame!"  Dan.  vii.  11.  This  is  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  refers  to  the  same  power 
that  Paul  calls  "  the  man  of  sin." 

Prop,  3.  Terror,  consternation, 
and  dismay  will  s^e  the  wicked 
when  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  glory.  "And  then 
shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  heaven ;  and  then  shall  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn ;  and 
they  shall  seethe  Son  of  man  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  glory,"  Matt  xxiv.  30,  "  And 
there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and 
in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  and 
upon  the  earth,  distress  of  nations, 
with  perplexity;  the  sea  and  the 
waves  roaring ;  men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on 
the  earth.  For  the  powers  of  heaven 
shall  be  shaken  ;  and  then  shall  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud 
with  power  and  great  glory,"  Luke 
sxi.  25.  "And  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  the  great  men,  and  the 
rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains, 
and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bond 
man,  and  every  free  man,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks 
of  the  mountains,  and  said  to  the 
mountains  and  rocks,  fall  on  us,  and 
hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that 
sitteth  on  tbe  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who 
shall  be  able  to  stand?"     Rev.   vi. 

is-n. 

Reader,  are  you  living  in  diso- 
bedience to  the  commands  of  this 
glorious  King  ?  Flee,  I  beseech  you, 
the  impending  vengeance,  by  bowing 
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to  Ills  high  authorily — receiving  from 
his  hand  reiniasion  of  all  your  sii 
taking  your  stand  on  the  rock  which 
never  can  be  mov^d — be  numbered 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Lord  Almighty,  thai  yon  may  be 
amongthenumberthat  shall  be  caught 
up  h>  meet  the  Lard  in  the  tur,  and 
so  be  ever  with  the  Lord. 

Prop.  4.  The  resurrection  and  glo- 
rification of  all  the  aaints  that  h;tve 
lived  from  Adam  down  Ui  the  coming 
of  the  Lord. — "  For  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  agiiin,  ( 
so  thorn  aUo  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him.  For  this 
we  say  nnto  you  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  re- 
main unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
shall  not  prevent  them  which  are 
asleep  ;  for  the  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archuigel,  and 
with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain  sh^  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  ; 
and  ao  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
Wherefore  comtort  one  another  with 
these  words."  I  have  frequently  been 
told  that  I  hod  better  Bay  nothing 
about  these  matters  introduced  in  this 
essay,  as  I  know  but  little  about  them. 
They  are  not  profitable  for  Christians. 
Belter  teach  something  else.  Yes, 
indeed.  The  Christian's  blessed  hope 
to  some  has  become  dry  and  insipid. 
What  was  comfort  to  the  people  of 
God  seventeen  centuries  ago— which 
caused  them  to  r^oice  with  exceeding 
great  joy — which  stimulated  them  to 
run  and  not  weary,  walk  and  not 
faint— which  enabled  them  to  take 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods — 
to  forsake  all  that  the  world  calls 
grand  and  great,  that  they  might  ob- 
tain a  better  resurrection,  and  receive 
a  glorious  crown.  But  for  some  pro- 
fessors in  these  days  of  declension, 
these  Uessed  themes  have  no  charms. 
They  love  not,  neither  are  they  look- 
ing for  their  Lord.     A  strong  proof 


this  that  they  are  too  much  in  Urve 
with  this  present  world.  Like  Demas 
they  hiive  forsaken  the  Lord.  To  such 
I  would  say,  repent  and  do  your  first 
works.  Give  all  diligence  h>  make 
your  calling  and  election  sure,  that 
with  Paul  yon  may  receive  an  unfa- 
ding crown  of  glory  when  the  Lord 
shall  come,  whi^  will  be  far  better 
than  all  the  treasures  of  which  earth 
con  boast  But  to  return  to  our  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  resurrection  of  all 
the  saints  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
"  And  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come, 
and  all  the  sainU  with  thee,"  Zcch. 
xiv.  9.  "  And  1  saw  thrones,  and 
they  that  sat  upon  them,  and  judg- 
ment was  given  unto  them  ;  and  I 
saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  be- 
headed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had 
not  worshipped  the  boast,  neither  his 
inu^;e,  neither  hod  received  his  mark 
upon  their  foreheads  or  in  tiieir  hands ; 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years.  But  the  restof  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection,"  Rev.  ix.  4-6.  If  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  does  not  take 
place  until  the  close  of  the  thousand 
years,  how  are  the  dead  here  spoken 
of  to  live  and  reign  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years,  unless  thci'e  are  to  bo 
two  millenniums  ?  which  is  one  more 
than  the  Bible  knows  anything  about. 
"  But  every  man  in  his  own  order  : 
Christ  the  first  fruits  ;  afterwards 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming," 
1  Cor.  XV.  23.  Allnsims  to  the  same : 
Eph.  i.  9-10,  "  That  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might 
gather  t^^ther  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ;  both  which  are  in  heaven, 
and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him." 
■Rev.  V.  9-10,  "  And  they  sung  a 
w  song,  saying  thon  art  worthy  to 
take  the  book  and  open  the  seals 
thereof ;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made 
unto  our  (xod  kings  and  priests. 
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and  we  ebaH  reign  on  ihe  eanh."—  1  that  a  heavenly  and  sublime  change 
Lake  av.  ia-14,  "  Bat  when  thoo  '  has  passed  on  the  person  of  Messiah 
inakest  a  fiast,  caD  the  poor,  the  daring  his  long  absence,  in  which 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou    glory  he  irill  appear  to  the  admiration 


shalt  be  blessed  ;  for  they  cannot 
compenae  thee,  bnt  thou  shalt  be  re- 
compensed at  the  resorrectioo  at  the 
jnsl."— Luke  xi.  35-36,  "  But  they 
that  shall  be  acconnted  worthy  to 
obtam  that  world  and  the  resarrection 
of  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage  ;  ndther  can  they 
die  any  more,  for  they  are  eqaal  onto 
the  angeb,  and  are  the  children  of 
God,  being  the  chOdren  of  the  resoT- 
rection." — John  vi,  39,  "  And  this 
is  the  fether's  will  which  hath 
me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given 
me,  I  should  lose  Nothing,  bat  should 
raise  it  up  agtun  at  the  last  day." 
"  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the 
Son  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have 
everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day."  If  the  language 
here  emplt^ed  does  not  prove  our  po- 
sition, in  vain  may  we  expect  to  prove 
anything  &om  Oie  Bible.  What  b 
All  the  saints  will  come  with 
"  Those  that  are  his  at  his 
coming,"  Those  that  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  Gfod  bring  with  him.  Those  that 
believe  on  him.  Can  language  be 
more  explicit — be  more  to  ^e  point  ? 
I  think  not.  J.  F. 


THE  EDITOK. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article 
says,  "  Jesus  shall  come  as  he  went 
away,"  &c.  That  Jesus  who  departed 
will  again  return  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven, is  a  predicted,  and  consequently 
an  indubitable  fact ;  but  that  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  or  attending  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  precisely  the 
same,  we  dare  not  affirm — unless,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  proved  thai  every  eye 
then  saw  him — that  he  departed  in  Ihe 
glory  of  his  Father,  his  own  glory,  the 
glory  of  the  holy  angels,  and  that  all 
the  saints  were  with  him.  But  this 
cannot  bo  proved.  From  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Apocalypse  we  learn 


of  all  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  who  bav6  known,  loved, 
and  feared  his  name.  He  shall  call 
..  the  heavens  above,  that  he  may 
judge  his  people  ;  and  the  heavens 
shall  declare  his  righteousness,  for  God 
himself  b  judge  (Psalm  L  1-6.) 

Agwn,  this  brother  says  "  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  man  of 
sin  will  hold  hb  soul  and  body  de- 
stroying reign  for  a  thousand  years 
longer.     And  yet  it  must  be  so,  if 
the  Lord  does  not  come  until  the  close 
of  the  millennium  ;  for  he  will  he  de- 
stroyed by  the  brightness  of  His  com- 
ing, and  not  until  then."  Here  we  ask 
why  it  must  necessarily  be  the  case, 
that  the  man  of  sin  should  hold  his 
soul  and  body  destroying  reign  for  a 
thousand  years  longer,  even  though 
the  Lord  do  not  come  until  after  the 
millennium?  Is  the  Lord's  arm  short- 
ened that  he  cannot  chiun  an  adver- 
n  thousand  years,  while  him- 
Ihe   throne  of  his  Faiher'a 
glory  ?     "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
until  1  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool," 
The  last  enemy  ^at  shall  be  destroyed 
is  death.  The  Lord  b  still  the  living 
and  the  life-giving  Word,  ruling  his 
friends,  and  controling  his  foes.      Al- 
ready, by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  he 
has  consumed  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical usurpations  of  the  man  of 
sin  ;  and  by  impending  vengeance  he 
wUl  lay  his  sickle  to  the  earth,  and 
cut  down  this  polluted  and  condemned 
',  with  all  its  poisonous  branches, 
and  throw  them  into  the  wine-press 
of  the  wrath  of  God.  The  Jews,  who 
were  our  types,  although  uubeUeving 
and  rebellious,  liave  been  preserved  a 
distinct  people,  chained  and  bound  in 
the  midstof  the  nations,  without  either 
political   or   religious   influence,   for 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  years,  simply 
to  indicate  the  truth  and  faithfulness 
of  the  sure  prophetic  word.  And  can- 
not the  Lord,  by  his  angel,  lay  hold  of 
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the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  who  ia 
the  devil  and  Satan,  and  hind  him  for 
a  thousand  jeara,  setting  a  seal  upon 
him  and  his  adherents,  that  they  de^ 
ceive  the  nations  no  more  until  th( 
time  be  accomplished  ?  And  may  not 
the  church  of  Christ,  during  the  thou- 
sand years,  be  aa  tranquil,  serene, 
and  happy,  in  the  presence  of  this 
chained  remnant  of  an  apostate  race 
of  Gentiles,  ea  the  prophet  Daniel 
was  in  the  lion's  den  ?  When  the 
thousand  years  are  accomplished,  then 
Satan,  loosed  from  his  confinement, 
shall  go  forth  to  deceive  the  nations 
that  will  fill  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth,  Gtog  and  Magog,  to  gather  the 
tflgether  for  war,  whose  number 
like  the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they 
went  up  over  the  breadth  of  the  earth, 
surrounding  tbe  camp  of  the  saints, 
and  the  beloved  city  ;  and  fire  came 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and 
devoured  them.  And  the  devii,  who 
had  deceived  them,  was  cast  into  the 
lake  that  bums  with  fire  and  brim' 
stone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  were  ;  and  they  shall  betor- 
mented  day  and  ni^t  for  ages.  But 
we  must  hear  J.  F.  iKhistwosucceed- 
ing  essays,  which  have  come  to  hand. 
No  persons  have  been  more  dogmati- 
cal than  the  generahty  of  second  ad- 
vent writers,  yet  none  have  been  more 
egregiously  mistaken  than  they.  The 
style  of  J.  F.  however,  not  being 
dogmatical,  must  be  excepted  from 
this  remark. 


SPECIAL  LETTER. 
De^R  BnoTSER— Taar  atlenCion  is  par- 
ticnlarlj  ioTiied  to  the  fbliawiDg  encerprisv, 
u  >  matter  of  Cha  first  imporCacce  for  the 
rnriheraDoe  of  the  good  cause — one  wliich 
light  to  have  been  com meoced  and  conaum- 
lated  jfara  ago  I  Yoar  aesistnnce  and  CD- 
operation  in  the  work  are  moat  aflectionatelj 

■bout  oommenoing  the  collection 


in  of  a"  Christ 


c  report  ol 


'hioh  will  embrace 

ntire  numerical  strength 
formation  throughout  the  United  States  and 
lerritoriea,  with  as  full  report  as  possible  froin 
Eaglaud,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British 


posseBsiooii  in  North  America.  We  deaigi 
girlDg  the  name  of  eooh  obaroh,  with  its  lo 
oation,  its  probable  nomber  of  member!,  it 
lesidentor  trafellitig  preacher  if  it  have  any 
its  Elders,  or  if  none  its  most  promioen 
iiKmberB,  and  at  the  same  time  to  designati 
«aab  church  who  own  a  hoase  of  worship. 

boe  n 


neceMil;  ofsnch  a  work,  is  the  faci 
comparalire);  few  of  our  ovn  bretbrei  , 
form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  principles  ire  plead  hare  taken  root,  i: 
the  short  term  of  about  30  years.     A  mor 
extPDded  view  of  lliis  subject,  we  are  lullj 
peransded  will  conduce  to  a  more  zealous  and 
determined  effort,  on  the  part  cf  the  brother- 
hood, to  ad'anco  (he  interests  of  Chris"'" 
kingdom  ;  and  this,  we  most  lirmlj  beliei 
will  be  effected,  (o  some  extent,  b;  the  pn 
lication  of  the  Christian  Register.     But  the 
most  important  reason,  or  one  which  appears 
the  most  obvioii»,iB  this^thatow 
(at  least  a  vast  majority  of  them, 
us  as  a  paltry  aod  scattered  few,  and  per 
ooDsequence,  regard  our  principles  as  unitr 
portant,  and  thus  decide  against  them  witb 
out  giving  them  an  eiaminalion  ;    nherea! 
had  they  a  correct  understanding  of  the  &cts 
in  the  case,  they  would  be  induced,  at  least, 
to  examine  into  tbe  correctness  of  the  posi- 
tions we  maintain,  which  would  oltimately 
ensure  the  conversion  of  hundreds,  and  pe~ 
hapa  thousands,  who   DOW    sit  in  darkoef 
You  are  doubtless  aware,  that  tre  have  > 
such  document  to  put  into  the  hands  of  oi 
neighbours  at  the  present  time;  and  yon  ai 


.  aa  a  church,  '        .    . 
^  r  BMOoiation  by  which 

call  forth  tbis  muoh  ne^ed  work : 
ice,  if  it  he  ever  accompli  shed,  it  will 
le  by  individual  effort.  We  have  wai 
this  until  we  find  that  wailing  is  vain. 
I  one  seems  williog  to  undertake  the  work, 
iob  must  in  the  very  tialure  of  th 


e  have  < 


In  obtaining  the  necessary  information  for  th 

completion  of  the  work.     We  belieie  that, 

under  existing  circumstances,  we  have  as 

fair  an  opportunity  for  calling  together  the 

requisite  statistic  facts,  as  any  other  indi- 

idual,  having  acceas  to  a  large  majority  of 

ur  preaching  brethren   who  are  generally 

well  prepared  to  contribute  for  such  a  work. 

'     [ill  take  an  immense  amount  of  labour  to 

I,  transcribe,  and  adjust  the  variouK  re- 

s  of  the  brethren  who  may  contribute  tc 

Register,  besides  the  necessary  expense 

_  Odtage,  to  the  amiiunt,  aa  we  may  fairly 

calculate,  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 

"      the  worl 


1  the  r< 


n  of  h 


ask  or  I 


ipeot, 


SPECIAL  LETTER. 


all  the  Dhurehei 


■nd  giTeui 


of 


your  aeqi 

state  or  ui;  other  whrre  yen  mi;  tii*e  tra- 
velled. FleaTC  omii  do  churoh  on  acooant 
ornot  knowlnff  tbe  elaot  number  ofmein- 
btro.    Gi*e  the  probable  nainber. 

The  Cbrittian  Reidster,  beside*  roDtain- 
JDg,  u  aboTe  divcrtbed,  a  »tatiatio  report, 
vill  also  be  eniicbed  nilh  a  larietv  of  arti- 
cles from  the  pea*  of  mne  of  oor  excellent 
bretbren,   wbieh  Till  swell  tbi 


are  the  ontj  e.faii||«1inls  we  have  at  preaeot 

Id  tbe  IJelil :    and  tbese,  with  tbe  exception 
of  Brothrr  G.  are  not  entirelj  devoted  tt  ■■■ 
proi-laimin^  of  the  gMpel.     Uiitil,  therel 
more  labourers  are  raised  up  amongst  ns, 
pn^ress  miuit  he  tar  from  rapid: 


Yourr 


>e  de- 


sired h;  the  lat  of  Apr 

thest,  u  we  wish  to  have  the  whole  work 
completed  by  tbe  lit  of  June. 

Affectionstelj  aud  sincerp^jr, 

Al.Bx.  Uall. 
UnHed  Stales,  Frbraary,  1848. 

NnttiDgbam,  April  20,  18*8. 
Deab  Brother  HuLL^Your  Special 
Letter  of  February,  ISiS,  being  sent  by 
sailing  packet  instead  of  mail  steamer,  did 
not  rear-b  me  in  time  to  appear  in  the  April 
number  of  the  British  UillenDial  Harbinicer, 
-■■^"wi  e  it  would  have  been  in«rted.  The 
«ian  Register  will,  I  hope,  meet  with 
the  approval  of  most,  if  not  alt  the  churches. 
The  brethren  who  furnish  statislics  wilt,  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  poa-'ible,  ascertain  that  (hey 
corrtcl.  It  will  not  only  be  inleresiing 
.  hook  of  reference,  but  will  auswer  many 
lonal  and  important  purposes  to  the  whole 
imunit}'.  Hay  1  sDgjjest  that  it  be  print- 
in  good  paper,  and  brought  out  at  as  law 
■ice  as  posjible.  Please         "         ■       ■     - 


Were  the. 


nail, 


and  already  known, 
hundred,  instead  of  one  hnndred,  might  be 
required  for  Britain.  Write  by  return  of 
post,  stating  what  progress  you  hare  made, 
and  what  the  price  will  he.  Tou  areperhapa 
aware  that  the  mail  eleam-ship  now  leaves 
!r  Boston  or  New  York  every  week  for 
EngtBJid. 

1  shall  write  to    our  mutual   friend  and 
brarher  whom  you  mention,  to  pay  you  half 
is  when  they  are  sent  off,  and 
the  other  half  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
to  me  scarcely  possible  for  you  to 
n  ready  by  Juoe;    but  this  is  your 
,  and  not  mine.    However,  please  to 
let  England  iiland  first  in  your  despatches. 
■  '    ■  -  —--■--      end  of 


1  feel 

August  (o.v.)  at  the  latest. 


t  of  our   churches  a 


Charchea.       MemWd.    Prlncip^  Brtthren. 
Ash  ton -under- Lyne  If!  Schafjetd,  Harrison 

Banbury ^S  Brewer,  I'odds 

Brighton 23  Erry,  Cue 

Bulwell 76  Dawson,  Laogtcoi 

Beddlington 3^  Briggs 

Carlidle 20  Coclbum 

Chester 35  Davies,  Waller 

Clackheatoit 16  Blackbaro,  Peel 

Carlton 32  Hastings,  Briton 

Delph 12 

Eastwood 12  Brett  [ston 

Ford  Forge 48  Black,  Bea.Brother- 

Halifai «  Wilson,  Appleyard 

Hnraeastle ♦  Scott 

Huddersfield  ....  58  Shaw,  Haigh 

Huwden 10  Hens  haw 

Hull 16  Godson,  Eea 

Lewisbam 10  Warren 

Leitth 10  Turner 

Leicester 6  Blair 

Liverpool 40  Womlnorth,  Tyckle 

Lincoln 10  Scott 

London 100  Black,  King,  Ballard, 

Pigrem 

Lonth 11  Kirk 

Loughborangh...  2S  Balm,  Sneape 
Long  Horsley  ...     6 

Manchester 60  Rollea,  Beddome 

Maidstone 10  Colling,  Copleslom 

Mollington 36  Hvatt,  Stephen 

Newark 36  Bell,  Taylor 

Newoastle 40  Uacdougale,  Davis 

North  Shield!  ...   14 

Nottingham 190  J,  Wallis,  T.  Wallis, 

Shrewsbury 16  Butler,  Hulme 

Stockport 12  Harrison 

Seale 7  Scott 

Stanley 14  Hartshorn 

Sunderland 36  Douglas,  Hill 

Waddiuglon  ....      8  Nortoa 

Wooller 12  Deacon 

Wigan 40  Coop,  Mercer 

Wakefield 12  Hmlges 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen 33  Thomson 

Alva 6  Welch 

Airdrie II  Kankin 

Auchtermaohty  . .  45  J.  Drnn,  G.  Dron 

Banff 50  Cameron 

Batheate 12  Cruikshank,  Euswll 

Berilh 12 

Cupar 100  Dowie,  Mill,  Hit 

Chapel  Hall  ....  20 

Cumnock 16  Campbell 

Demock 8  Ferguson 

Durafrieg 36  Hutchinson 

DuDtermliae SO  Eamsay 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


Dan  Jee 

Ediobargh 

Glasgow 

Grangemonth  . . . 


Eilmi 


■Dock.. 


Kirkald? 
L^irh. ."*!.'*.'*'.' 

Loobirinnoch 

MoQtrote 

Newbargh 

Newton  Stewart . 

New  Mills 

Perth 

?^^'^2- 


110  AiDsltot  AoderwiD 
90  Aadersim,  Gray 
60  PatOD,  LiDD 
40  Orabam,  Laird 
46  Lauder 
66  Ljrud,  CrowD 
16  Mackenzie 
18  Nie»l>oD 
10  McLeBD 
10  Arbutbnot 

10  Crawford 
.  30  laurte 

.  20  AudersoD 

.  23  HarkneM 


riflf. 20  Morrison 

tstown 23  Tenef 

jmagullsgh..  20  Sititb 

Bucklej 20  Astbary 

"""orosw 10 

Lane 36  Gihaon 

MDnre 6  Whaller 

asllanuchruiTK  36  Prict, Griffith,  Clarke 
Rbjden  Park  ...   16  Rhees 

Treinodoc 36  Jonea,  Da^ei 

Wreiham 88  Baily 

There  are  many  Baptiel  ehareheB  in  Scot- 
land, and  some  few  in  EnKlaod,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  who,  in  addition  to  our  brethren, 
meet  ererj  first  daj  of  the  week  to  break  tbe 
loaf,  in  connnemaratian  at  tbe  Lord's  deatb. 
1'heie  chnrohes,  for  reasons  best  knowo  to 
themselves,  will  bave  no  fellowship  with  on, 
as  disciples  of  Christ.  We  are  happy  to 
know  that  ttieir  objeotlnns  aie  not  founded 
Dpon  Bible  (egcimony.  To  cast  away  hnmnn 
dogmas,  instilled  into  the  mind  in  early  life, 
is  very  dilficDll ;  but  to  their  own  Master 
they  eland  or  fall.  I  send  this  communica- 
tioD  by  the  steamer  of  the  22d  ins'ant. 

Affectionately  and  sincerely,       " 

J,    WiLLIfl. 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Ihindee,  April  3,  1848.— The  congrega- 


]  this  conntry.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
opposition  he  endured,  good  will  come  out  of 
it — the  truth  is  mighty  above  all  tbiOKS  and 
will  prevail.  Yours  in  the  hope  of  the  Gn>. 
[>el,  J.    6.    AlNSLTE. 

Cupar,  April  8,  1848.— I  herewith  send 
m  order  for  £10,  being  the  coatrihutio.i  of 
tbe  congregation  in  Ibis  place  to  tbefiind  for 


245 

sapporting  an  Evangelist;  and  I  hone  occ 
will  soon  MohtaJned,  with  spirit  and  wisdom, 
to  go  Ibrtb  publishing  the  gloriooi  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God.  Have  yon  beard  anything 
certain  as  to  who  is  tc  come  (rom  Ami 
for  this  good  work  P  As  «  oburcb  w* 
going  on  in  peaoe  and  love.  Some  short 
lime  ago  two  made  the  good  conretni*ti  ai 
were  aiided  to  oar  cumber  of  candidates  i 
the  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord 

that  they  and  all  oF  us  may  so  tight  the  good 
fiilbC  of  faith  that  we  may  lay  hold  of  eternal 
life — so  that  we  may  all  be  crowned  together, 
and  enter  upon  an  immortal   s    '      '     '^    ' 


hall  s< 


1  our  God 
]  without 


and  Father 

end;  and,  oh  hapoy  thought  1  without  cm 
nffeoding.  We  will  then  join  in  that  aor 
df  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  which  II 
swelling  notea  are  compared  to  tbe  soand  of 
many  waters  and  of  mighty  thunderings. 
I'he  hope  of  such  a  glory  is  well  calcala(<  ' 


and  dixappoii 


nthei 


Its,  leadini 


.ofp, 


t  trials 


Dundee,  Slh  April,  1848.— I  am  glad  li 
think  that  the  good  cause  of  oar  dear  Re- 
deemer is    progressing  in  various   parts   of 

Apostle  Peter  is  verified  amongst  us,  "Then- 
were  false  prophets  among  the  people,  even 
as  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you." 
Would  that  every  stumbling-block  was  re~ 
moved  out  of  the  way  of  truth!  What  of 
the  Evangelist  from  America  P  Our  bre- 
thren from  varioos  distriols  are  calling  for 
us  to  visit  them,  and  they  are  in  hopes  o' 
good  being  done  were  one  or  two  set  apar 
to  tbe  "  preaching  of  the  Word."— Yoan 
fraternally,  Wu.  Anderson. 

Rliotillanuehrvgg,  April  12, 1848.— Thi 
eharoh  of  Christ  incorporated  bere  previou: 
t)  the  meeting  held  in  Chester,  in  October 
last,  consisted  of  fourteen  brethren  and  si 
sisters,  all  in  love  and  anison,  establishing 
ihemselies  in  Christ  according  to  ' '  ' 


You  I 


:e  that 


rothen 


id  Grif- 


,  ,  speakers  from  the  Wesleyans, 

were  immersed  at  Mullington  by  brother 
Campbell.  On  the  Sunday  (bllowing,  the 
deacon  and  his  mother  were  immersed  \  a    ' 

body,  and  two  from  the  Free-thinkers  obeyed 
the  Lord.  Since  then,  four  others  from  the 
Wesleyans,  and  four  from  llieBaptists, 
determined  to  keep  the  oommandmeii 
Jesus.  Our  numbernow  is  twenty  brei 
and  sixteen  sisters,  and  our  establisbmc 
the  tmtb  seems  more  and  more  toexcit 
emulation  of  all.  We  have  also  a  small 
chnrch  at  Cepnmaw,  ahou 

boarhood  ;  they  number  te 


.,    neigh- 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


well  ■ttended.     We  h 


a  Cvo  pwtan,  two 


dreaaiDg  tbs  ahum) 

very  poor,  6tilL  ve  haTC  piircLased  a  chapel 

Tery  cheaplj.     It  vaa  on  lala,  and  we  gaye 

£200  Tor  It.     We  Bhall  ha>e  la  applj  to  our 

brethren  both  in  EaglaDd  and  Wulee  to  help 

119.     The  fleld  for  election  ia  very  great,  and 

the  opiwaition  with  which  we  meet  pfonor- 

tioaate  to  an;  other  diatrict.     Will  jou  help 

lu  Ihroogh   the  Harbiager  P  ^Your  oSeo- 

tkmate  brother,  E.  Ci.abee. 

[Tee,  brother  Clarle ;  denci  your  chapel  ca»e, 

and  after  joa  haye  done  alt  joo  ciin  for 

foureelTes,  we  will  make  it  known  to  the 

readers  of  the  Harbinger,  who,  we  hope, 

will  preHent  eome  Cen^hle  proofs  of  their 

love  Co  Zion'a  King  sod  hti  caiue  here  an 

earth.] 

LaulA,  Aprils,  1S18, — Our  number  atill 

make  mocli  impreisIoD  on  the  public  mind. 
1  find  that  there  is  nothing  ao  conducive  Co 
the  peace  and   happiness  of  a  church,   a? 

others ;  and  if  we  will  not  make  war  and 
invade  the  camp  of  Satan,  be  will  make  war 
on  ua,  and  invade  on  r  camp,  by  sow  in  if  strife 
and  dissenaions  amongst  ua.  We  intend, 
God  willine,  to  speak  in  the  open  air  in  the 
villages.  The  Lord  can  aave  hy  few  or  by 
many.     We  all  ought  Co  do  Che  beat  we  can, 

our  efforts  with  ancceas.  We  hope  yonr 
healCh  is  beCter  and  that  we  ahall  aee  you 
aoou.     Tours,  *c.  W.  K. 

Nottingham,  April  17,  1848.— The  eon- 
gregatinn  iuNotciDKhain  is  walking  in  IruCh 
and  peace.  Four  have  made  Che  good  con- 
fes'ion  during  the  last  month,  and  been 
added  to  the  Lord.  Others  are  on  the  way 
inquiring  iaie  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  aa 
reveled  in  the  Gospel.  Let  the  churches 
put  forth  their  best  and  persevering  efforts, 
feeble  thoaRh  Chey  be,  and  prosperity  will 
inevitably  follow.  Two  have  Wen  added  hy 
immersion  Co  the  church  at  Loughbor — '' 


le  the  Di 


!  of  th. 


Lord.  J.  W. 

ShrewibuTj/,  April  14,  18*8.-1  have 
this  diy  sent  you  £1  8g.  Ibr  the  Evangelist 
fiind,  and  trust  we  ahall  soon  hear  of  brother 
Campbell  fioding  an  Evangelist  or  two,  who 
will  come  over  and  help  ua  in  this  country. 
We  are  doing  nothing  here,  nor  can  we  get 
any  to  help  as  in  the  work.  Much  agitation 
has  taken  place  among  the  Old  Baptists, 
IndepenilenCs,  and  Wesleyans.  The  former 
have  learned  much  from  brother  Campbell 
and  his  writings.  We  Cake  all  Che  pains  we 
can  to  tend  them  to  those  who  will  read.  A 
young  man,  named  Williama,  is  about  to  be 
ordained  as  pastor  over  the  Baptist  church 
hare.  He  is  much  delighted  with  brother 
Caaiphell's  writings,  and  ne  hope  we  shall 


sooi.  aee  thingyvear  a  brighter  appearance, 
not  only  in  this  town,  but  everywhere.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  are  finally  to  become 
Che  kiugdoma  of  our  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat. 
May  he  speedily  hasten  that  blissful  day. — 

tours,  etc.  T.  BUTLEH. 

Leigh,  April  10,  1848.— A  short  time  ago 
I  informed  you  ChaC  we  had  commenced 
meeting  in  chia  place,  that  we  had  received 
one  aa  the  flrat-miits  ot  our  labours;  I  am 
non  tbaakfut  to  inform  yon  that  tbe  Lord 
alill  owoa  his  word  for  the  convictioo  and 
salvation  of  others.  On  the  2nd  Instant 
after  our  evening  meeting,  two  females  ei- 

Cssed  their  deaire  to  give  themselves  to  tbe 
rd  in  baptism,  which  was  attended  Co 
the  same  hour  of  the  night.  Their  souls  now 
magnify  Che  Lord,  and  cheir  spirits  rejoice 
in  hope  of  tbe  glory  of  God.  On  tbe  16tb, 
we  had  *  visit  from  a  number  of  our  brethrea 
from  Wigan,  when  two  others  were  immersed 

hundred  persona  present  on  Che  occasion. 
We  apoke  to  Ihem  on  the  thiuga  concerning 
Christ,  and  the  resurrection.  Some  mocked, 
and  others  we  hope  will  hear  as  again  on 
these  matters.  We  have  also  added  to  our 
little  number,  Brother  and  Sister  Lavis, 
from  Bom;  they  have  long  been  connected 
with  the  Christian  Reformation.  They  live 
near  BolCon.  Our  number  now  ia  ten,  and 
our  desire  is  that  we  may  be  living  enisdes 
of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all.  Our 
proapects    are   encouragi 


.m  , 


obey,  and  be  numbered  among 

Yours  affecCionaCely,  W.  TdbNBR. 

Wigan,  March  IS,  1848.-1  am  glad  to 
inform  you  that  the  truth  ia  gradually  pro- 
grensingi  we  had  another  confession  this 
evening,  and  she  was  baptized  in  the  river. 
There  is  generally  a  large  crowd  to  witneaa 
the  immersiona,  and  their  remarks  are 
various.  The  infidels  scoff;  same  say  we 
want  hanging,  others  that  we  ought  to  he 
tramported ;  while  others  say  the  religion 
we  teaoh  and  practice  is  nearest  the  New 

read  it  there.  Some  of  the  medical  men  af- 
Krm  that  our  practices  arenotsafe;  Chey  are 
afraid  Chat  the  subjects  for  bapCism  geC  cold, 
&c.  How  strange  iC  in  that  men  should  be 
ao  bent  to  oppose  the  ordinances  and  com- 
mands of  the  Sod  of  Gud,  our  Saviour. 
April  6th. — We  immersed  a  Brother's  wife; 
and  on  the  9tb,  another  Brother's  wife  obeyed 
the  Lord.  T.  Coop. 

OBITUARIES. 

^BTiVlS,  1848. 
Wigan.-  Wearedeprivedof  Ibecompany 
of  one  of  our  members  for  a  short  time :  he 
has  gone  to  join  the  heavenly  bost  above, 
and  sing  praises  Co  God  and  Che  Lamb,  to 
him  that  hath  loved  ua  and  washed  ns  from 
our  sins  in  hia  own  blood.    Our  brother  Holt 


]led  in  peaeP,  In  spentiug  to  one  of  our 
brethren  during  his  illne^a,  he  said  how  Kood 
it  is  to  ha>e  peace  willi  God  in  affliction; 
uid  added  nith  a  smile,  that  he  wan  happy 
in  Jesus.  He  waa  a  man  of  few  word-i,  but 
'__  Iways  about  Jesus  who  had  loved 

him  and  pvm  himself  ff>r  Mm.  He  has 
mall  children.  T.Coop. 
ve  been  airain  admonish- 
ed of  Ihe  great  uncertaint;  of  hamao  life,  by 
'  death  of  sister  Hannah  Jack- 
jwarlc,  who  died  on  Friday, 
March  li,  1848,  aged  65  jeara.  Jast  16 
weeks  before  ttie  daj  of  her  faneral,  she  aod 
low  bereaved  partner,  out  of  kindlj 
g  and  respect,  followed  the  remains  of 
so  to  [heir  final  rfSting  place.  Liltle 
did  an;  of  as  then  think  she  would  to  earlj 

ward.  I'tte  last  time  she  met  the  brethren 
0  break    the  ioaf^was  on   Lord's  day,  the 


H.-UI  h 


PP'Opfiate^*' 


Her  t 


recorded. 

arly  tranquil  and  peaceabli 

ith  affeclionats  benediction  i 
family  left  behind,  who  now  greatly  lament 
the  irretrierabie  loss  they  have  sostai--^ 
They  have,  however,  this  consolation- 


iie  is   gain."     On   the  fol 
morning,  an  address,  founded  on 
rt  of  the  2^th  and  following  verses, 


ice  and 
of  the  a 


judgment,  and  the  ^i 
I  coming  of  Jeeua  Christ, 
joura  iruiy,  W,  ScOTT. 

Sloctpert.—lt  has  now  beoome  onr  pai 
ful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  sudden  remot 
by  death  of  oar  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
pastor,  Joseph  Harrison.  1  called  to  see  him 
on  Saturday,  the  ISth  instant,  when  he  told 
me  he  was  about  as  well  as  usual.  Aliei 
preparing  for  the  servicea  of  the  neit  day, 
as  bis  custom  was,  he  retired  to  rest  ahoui 
12o'clDck;  shortly  afterwardahe  was seizei] 
with  violent  p^a,  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  wnicli  rapidly  increased 
until  about  2  o'clock,  when  ■  ' 
all,  be  fell  asleep  in  Jesur. 


n  agani, 


mi  tied. 


PASSING  EVENTS. 

The  commencement  of  the  month  which 
has  just  closed  upon  us  witnessed  the  poli- 
tical horiznn  of  Great  Britain  at  onoe  dark 
and  portentous,  alike  to  the  rich  and  the 
iDor.  Alarm  and  excitement  prevailed 
brougbout  the  country^  more  especially  in 
the  large  and  populous  manufacturing  dis- 
trict'. To  provide  against  an  anticipated 
and  threatening  outbreak  of  the  people,  hun- 
dreJa  of  thousands  of  the  middle  clasneswere 
in  as  special  constables,  to  maintain 
t»  Bud  preserve  the  peace  of  the  na- 
Now,  however,  the  eicilement,  in  a 
great  Jegree,  has  happily  auhsided  i  but,  us 
with  one  voice,  either  from  fear  or  love, 
both  rich  and  poor  alike  declare  that  some- 
fearful  condition  of  the  middle  and  uurking 
elaase*  of  the  community.  Tory,  Whig, 
Radicnl,  and  Chartist,  with  every  Episco- 
palian and  Dissenter  in  the  land,  are  equally 
of  opinion  that  the  time  la  at  hand  for  effect- 
ing an  alteration  in  onr  political  and  social 
system.  What  this  alteration  is  to  he,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  are  the  ques- 
tions mot  dimcalt  to  answer.  Our  hope  is, 
that  Government  will  calmly  consider,  ami 
liberally  respond  to,  the  claims  of  an  op- 
pressed and  suffering  people.  As  one  means 
of  effecting  the  '  '  '  " 


P.  John  Bright,  M.P.  and 
Joseph  Hume,  M.P.  along  with  all  others 
of  the  Free  1'rade  party,  requesting  them  to 
head  a  great  national  movement  in  bvor  of 
equal  representation,  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  separation  of  Church  and  State,  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  cheap  Government  "  If," 
says  he,  "you  hesitate  now,  all  is  lost!  and 
this  country,  in  spite  ef  the  efibtts  of  a  tew 
to  procure  reform  by  peaceful  means,  will 
soon  be  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  revo- 
lution." 

Ireland. — In    this    unhappy   country, 

matters  are  rapidly  approximating  to 

decisive,  if  not  fearful,  issue ;  and  who 


Respecting  (be  whole  co 

tinentofEurope, 

or  predict  with  any  deg 

ee  of  probability 

He  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
He  waa  a  shining  light  both  as  a  husband, 
and  &tber,  as  well  as  a  consistent  membei 
aod  teacher  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
bereavement  is  great  to  his  family  and  to  ns 
but  ne  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  He  has  left  our  company  for  a  short 
time,  for  the  engagement  of  society  more 
delightful  inthe  regions  of  glory  above,  where 
e  expect  to  meet  him  again,  and  to  he  for 
'er  with  the  Lord,    Tours,  T.  W. 


.11  heon  th 

We  are  again  powerfully  reminded  of  whit 
the  Apostle  John  saw  in  the  visions  of  God 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  as  i 
corded  in  the  ivi.  chapter  of  Bevelatioi 
verses  17-21. 

The  bail  spoken  of  ia  the  passage  i 
ferred  to,  was  a  great  plague  to  men.  Tl 
might  refer  to  true  prijicip/ei  aSTongly  co 
tended  for,  or  to  literal  hail;  or,  as  sot 

think,  to  cannon  balls, 

J.  W, 


QCERI)!S  AND  REPLIES. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


i>a^ht,  Vifmrmt  pTBctJnU 


itc  a  ehureA,  pir  itttt  6rinf  oiiited  ba  trttry  mentis 
teAUf  to  nffiKteii,  at  Ult  taaui  ti'if  hiBiag  no  othn 

■  cut  u  occur.  The  wtrlbaiKtiiiacmiiliuiKba 
lilile.  if  snflliiDi.  iirChruliuit]r,  WhenuthcUn 


ttv^\lt^mit 


t  Imre  iL  chnrch  on  Ikub 
Pul  th*  AnxUe  lud  on 

ifiiutnKtioii.letl^b*  ignannt. 


t.  h  a  rititr  timrehjitrtifivii  H  rAni 
eoitttiJtiiiff/i^^utrh9rifiitAieA$ueAC 


opmloD  thftt  DO  cbor^  iijutified  tn : 
camnwBdstiaBT  eK«pb  un  diHb«iLBD»  to  the  laws 

t/lfla^ia  JA#  rvtmiufi  of  Uw  firtt  day  of  the  Ktekf 
Snrrte  of  our  bralhrtn  *iy  tAal  it  it  tiot^  ueing  lAnttAf 
JncaKi/aytiub!ilalitto'eMi.iiranwt-ttlliiS.  W.A. 

Cntain]^  Uw  IpHda  muidiira  ur  ddUu  af  ruh 

ityofae  HHTt  ia  tlwLDrd'idaf  ■ndthtChrullBn'i 
]4«a<dl^.     A*1>opArtunlfrThDBrorthiBdmyiH  fined 

or  cUht  o'doclE  at  ntflbt,  may  be  lawful ;  bot  to  ma 
niindiL  iiAlloiivIheranimpTvperoriDnpedicnttiine 
fur  mich  in  eirrciu.  To  defer  (he  miMl  iiuporlint 
tmA  JofAd  p«rt  of  public  ironhib  aatil  Ihe  inwere 
both  orbod;  sndmuid  ireeiUnaled.cerUinlrifuot 


»rnjai«     E^iilly 

Wlroo<M*»i'«.™cB» 

ays- 

«f«M™4*ri, 

7o:5rr;s; 

ffi-S-" 

udUietuppDHdluu. 

Jl  »t  de.oi 

'-J-?.'^y.'^'^ 

in  the  ri^ht  of  God.  fed  to  theirfOll  HIiifuli'on  U 

imi i£d  Mr'lheil  w'lho  wildmi™T*WM IbeP. 
iriirch  No^  uied.  in  the  lighl  of  God,  berora  o 
iiflcrhfeiH«8dinlothe»rk?  WMthe  prodinsl  lOI 
JotliA^orpBrdcned,  to  the aght  of  Ood, befum o 


the  Kfttheroflbeereriaittiiigfege.UiflfriibceorPeiKe. 
Sach  wuHBbominaDianKin-,feiuto«needbjnnKCli, 
Hid  BttoiidHl  bv  m  mDlliLada  of  the  hswrenly  hoat, 
who  praLted  God.  nring  fc^if  to  OoA  in  the  higheit 

fTpKting p'ace  hyriif  dohth on  thn  mtu. nod eofrn- 

off;  Mi  in  the  fnune  of  bin  niinislry.  And  TitivLiu 
the  effi-rt  of  hb  heavenlj  doct'lneKmong  Bbe  wif  ked, 

throv  Hre  qpon  the  enrrh.  ukd  what  would  1  bat  ihM 
■I  were  ilresdf  kindled  -.  but  before  that  tahra  |d>ee 

Id  g<>v  pence  to  theeanh  (wicked  nun)?  [  tell  fo* 
ne.  bnt  diviiiou.    For  hFnAer  Bie  in  one  ftmHf 

Ihree;  rather  bgtiut  eon.  »nd  son  ngninit  ht^er; 
mother  a^init  dmiwhter.  and  daughter  asaiiut  tao. 

miiy.    Yon  thall  be  hated  or  all  man  for  ibj  uaine 

Be  not  d^earSirff^'  ^^t^n^iti^"  la^lit 
world  je  kii]  bate  tribuladon,  bnt  take  eosrue.  L 
bava  overcome  the  world,"  That  doctrine  iriiicb 
proi-ea  life  and  peace  to  one — becaoieof  nnbeUtfiind 


hut  notice  the  conduct  o[  the  mntben.  aa  conliadia- 
Cinfiniabed  from  that  of  the  men.    The  latter  «ceped 

knowiu)!  what  to  do.  The  molhera  remained  in  the 
wreck  with  Ibeir  children  about  Ibem,  determined 
not  ta  eacapa  oncil  their  children  ahinld  be  lint 

Their  worda  me,  ■  •*»  mr  chUi&e* !  O  anra  aj 

chilJren !'  " 

and  in  hit,  Adam  acted 'like  a  Miufhie  lun.lu'^t 
asleep  a  bachelor  and  awoke  to  find  himaelf  a  mar- 
ried man.     Ho  appeara  to  bare  popped  the  qoeaHon 


cr; 


Iced  TdoM— the  cWh 
ved  it.    We  Uke  Ibc  uo 

e™,^The°^ 
Slad  tkj  fiunti 

,SML.W 

THE   BRITISH 

MILLENNIAL    HARBINGER, 

AND 


CHRISTL4N  UNION. 

"  Non  do  I  pray  for  tliese  alone, 
but  for  those  also  who  shall  beliere 
on  me  through  their  teaching  ;  that 
all  may  be  one :  that  as  tbou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me," 
Ac. 

In  a  former  number,  under  this 
head,  the  interrogation  was  proposed, 
"  Has  this  heavenly  and  sublime 
prayer,  in  its  fiill  import  and  design, 
everbeen  practically  answered  among 
the  children  of  men  ?"  At  present 
we  assume  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion. Still  we  may  be  wrong.  It 
was  further  staled,  that  the  Divine 
Father,  his  beloved  Son,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord, 
had  severally  perfected  their  res[>ec- 
tive  parts  in  providing  and  securing 
a  system  for  the  salvation  of  man, 
which  should  continue  in  operation 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  in  this  worii  they  were 
of  one  heart  and  soul,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pressiott,  forming  a  divine,  and  con- 


sequently a  holy  evangelical  alliance, 
in  erecting  the  new  creation  of  God. 
Hence  the  church  is  said  to  be  built 
upon  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer  stone,  by  which  the  whole 
building,  being  fitly  compacted  to- 
gether, rises  into  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord,  in  which  ye  also  are  builded 
togedier  for  a  habitation  of  God 
by  the  Spirit  The  facts,  truths,  and 
institutjons  of  Christianity  are  an 
embodiment  of  divine  love,  given  to 
the  church  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  The  annunciation,  agreeably 
to  ancient  prophecy  and  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  was  first  made  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Judea,  and  Samaria,  and  then  to 
the  utiermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Christianity  was  bequeathed  as  a 
divine  legacy  to  the  world,  to  reno- 
vate, render  happy,  and  Anally  im- 
mortalize all  who  embrace  and  sub- 
mit to  its  claims.  It  was  designed 
to  gather  tc^ther  into  one  body  the 
discordant  and  polluted  elements  of 
fallen  hunmnily,  reconciling  the  world 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  raising  up  a 
living,  purified,  harmonious,  and  spi- 
ritual body  under  Christ,  who  is  the 
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life-giving  word,  and  the  exalted  faead 
of  his  church— exhibiting  to  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
regions  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 
"  Now  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
multitude  were  one  ;  nor  did  any  one 
call  any  of  his  poseessions  his  own, 
but  all  things  were  in  common  among 
them."  It  is  evident  thej  anticipated 
the  impending  vengeance  speedily  to 
fall  on  their  devoted  city,  as  well  as 
the  return  of  their  risen  and  exalted 
Lord  :  they  were  all  filled,  too,  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Still,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  this  body  were 
much  contracted  :  its  thoughts,  pur- 
poses, and  liberality  concentrated  on 
itself,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
Uie  exclusive  favorite  of  the  Lord. 
Those  who  had  not  been  circumcized 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  were 
exclnded  as  unworthy  of  sharing  in 
the  immunities  and  priyileges  of  this 
great  salvation.  The  introduction  of 
the  degraded  Grentiles  into  this  reno- 
vated community  had  not  yet  entered 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 
Such  a  thought,  when  first  originated, 
would  be  most  obnoxious  to  then>. 
"When,  therefore,  the  grand  secret 
was  divulged,  "  that  God  had  also 
granted  unto  the  Gentiles  reformation 
unio  life,"  a  violent  shock  was  given 
to  this  spirit  of  exclusivenesa — the 
body  of  Christ  was  shaken  to  its 
centre — the  heart  and  soul  of  the  be- 
lievers were  no  longer  one  :  many 
false  teachers  arose,  whose  influence 
marred  the  peace  and  union  of  the 
entire  community,  and,  because  of  the 
prevailing  ignorance  regarding  the 
purposes  of  God,  carried  grief  and 
dismay  into  ten  thousand  hearts. 
Jesus,  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  con- 
templated nothing  less  than  making 
of  twain  one  new  man ;  thereby 
causing  peace  and  salvation  to  flow 
to  the  whole  world — a  thought  not 
then  to  be  endured — alike  obnoxious 
both  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  From 
that  period  to  the  present,  we  have 
presented  to  us,  on  no  portion  of  the 
earth,  nor  in  any  page  of  ecclesiastical 


history,  a  practical  answer  to  c 
Lord's  intercessory  prayer,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  these  remarks. 
In  vain  do  we  refer  to  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles,  their  Epistles  to  i 
Churches,  or  to  subsequent  history, 
for  such  a  development.  Even  in  < 
oivn  day,  the  colour  of  a  man's  skin, 
his  temporal  circnmstances  or  si 
posed  intellectual  attainments,  bis 
clerical  pretensions,  create,  nourish, 
and  mature  a  spirit  altc^ether  un- 
known to  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
The  mind  is  still  selfish,  contracted, 
and  carnal,  when  compared  with  the 
philanthrophy  of  God  our  Saviour, 
who  in  his  love  and  piiy  gave  hb  son 
to  taste  death  for  every  man. 

It  is  true,  the  foundation  for  such 
a  union  is  broadly  and  deeply  laid  in 
the  Christian  system  as  revealed  in 
the  New  TestamenL  And  the  Lord's 
prayer  must  be  practically  and  pub- 
licly responded  to  by  his  church,  be- 
fore he  returns  to  embrace  her  as  his 
spouse,  and  take  her  to  himself  for 
ever.  In  these  days  of  division  there 
is  much  Biud  respecting  the  invtsj" ' 
union  of  the  body  of  Christ — a  prin- 
ciple not  recognized  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  Whoeverread 
or  heard  of  invisible  fruit  being  found 
in  a  tree  ?  It  is  true,  we  have  heard 
of  prayers,  songs  of  praise,  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  being  observed 
in  public  assemblies  in  a  spiritual,  in- 
visible manner  !  He  that  can,  let 
him  believe  it.  We  know  that  unbe- 
lief, disobedience,  and  division — the 
works  of  the  flesh — are  not  invisible 
in  their  results  on  society.  Neither 
are  the  operations  of  laith,  hope,  and 
love,  the  heaven-bom  moving  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  invinble  in  the 
community  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  when  writing  to 
the  Gentile  disciples  on  the  subject 
of  Christian  union,  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  manner  : — Whwe- 
fore,  remember  that  ye,  formerly 
Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  (those  called  the 
uncircumcidon  by  those  called  the 
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circumciaiou  in  the  flesh,  made  by 
bands)  were  in  the  world  at  that 
time  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
I)ut  now  in  Christ  Jeaua  je  who  weri 
fonnerlj  afar  off  are  brought  nigh  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is 
peace  who  hath  made  both  one,  and 
has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
separation,  leaving  abolished  by  his 
flesh  the  enmity  (the  law  of  com- 
mandments concerning  ordinances) 
that  he  might  make  the  two  into  one 
new  man  under  himself,  making 
peace  ;  luid  might  reconcile  both  to 
God  in  one  body  thi-ough  ^c  cross, 
having  shun  the  enmity  by  it.  And 
having  come,  he  brought  good  news 
of  peace  to  you,  the  far-off — to  «*, 
the  nigh  :  that  through  htm  we  both 
have  introduc^on  to  the  Father  by 
one  Spirit.  Kow,  then,  ye  are  no 
longer  strangers  and  sojourners,  but 
fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of 
the  household  of  God,  having  been 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  foundation  corner- 
stone,  by  which  the  whole  building, 
being  flUy  compacted  together,  rises 
into  a  holy  temple  of  the  Lord,  in 
which  ye  also  are  builded  together 
for  a  habitation  of  God  by  the  Spirit 
I,  then,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  be- 
seech you  to  walk  worthy  of  the  call- 
ing bj  which  ye  are  called,  with  all 
humility  and  meekness,  with  long- 
suffering,  bearing  with  one  another 
ill  love,  earnestly  endeavouring  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  There  is  one  body, 
and  one  spirit,  as  also  ye  have  been 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling — 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  immersion  ; 
one  Grod  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
over  all,  and  with  all,  and  in  you  all. 
Here,  theu,  are  seven  articles  of 
uaioB,  on  which  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  originally  commanded  to  con- 
gregate as  the  church  of  God  ;  and 
all  who  then  obeyed,  and  all  who  now 


obey,  will  be  recognized  by  him  as 
the  children  of  God.  Feeling  i 
not  be  substituted  for  fiiith,  nor  i 
gination  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  baptism  and  faith  :  the  practical 
exhibition  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  is 
all  that  is  wanted  in  the  church  to 
present  to  the  world  a  full  and  lair 
transcript  of  Uiose  heavenly  principles 
reveiJed  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
following  remarks  will  be  found  an 
appropriate  conclusion  ; — 

Men  have  tried  all  kinds  of  me- 
thods, except  the  only  right>  effectual, 
and  divinely  appointed  one,  for  ga- 
thering into  union  the  broken  and 
scattered  fragments  of  the  church, 
and  for  tuning  to  harmony  its  discor- 
dant voices.  They  have  tried  the 
compubion  of  law,  the  power  of  logic, 
the  persuasion  of  eloquence,  the  sub- 
scription of  articles,  the  application 
of  tests,  the  authority  of  tradition — 
and  yet  all  these  means  have  signally 
failed,  not  only  to  procure  internal 
unity,  but  external  uniformity.  Em- 
perors and  kings,  popes  and  prelates, 
councils  and  convocations,  cabinets 
and  senates,  divines  and  lawyers, 
have  all  employed  their  wits  and  ex- 
erted their  hands  in  this  great  work 
of  unity  ;  and  yet,  whatever  have 
been  their  schemes,  and  with  what- 
ever diligence  they  have  been  appUed 
— however  they  may  have  appealed 
to  the  fears,  the  reason,  or  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  opposing  parties,  they 
have  all  left  the  church  as  divided 
and  inharmonious  as  they  found  it, 
and  in  the  language  of  despair  have 
confessed  that  union  among  Chris- 
tians was  a  state  of  things  never  to 
be  expected  in  the  .present  world. 
And  yet,  on  the  surfiice  of  revelation, 
where  every  eye  can  see  it,  there 
lies — and  has  lain  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries— a  principle  so  simple  that  a  child 
may  undorst^d  it,  and  if  properly 
felt  and  judiciously  applied,  would 
have  effected  that  which  has  ever 
been  considered  so  necessary,  and  yet 
so  difficult,  "Forbearing  one  another 
in  love."     Divinely  inspired,  heaven 
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descended,  god-like  sentence  I  How 
dmple,  yet  how  sublime  I  'By  what 
machination  of  Satan — by  vbat  can- 
ning artifice  of  the  "  &ther  of  lies" — 
by  what  operation  of  the  d»ceitlulneBB 
of  sln^-or  by  what  treachery  of  the 
desperMely  wicked  heart  of  man,  has 
the  beau^  of  this  precept  been  con- 
cealed, its  force  evaded,  or  its  effi- 
ciency prevHited  ?  If  there  be  one 
practical  precept  which  we  could  wish 
to  be  printed  in  starry  characters  on 
the  dfflj-k  page  of  the  nightly  sky,  writ- 
'in  aunbeams  on  the  tablet  of  the 
earth,  and  uttered  both  night  and 
day  in  voices  &om  the  heavens,  that 
the  attention  of  men  might  be  irre- 
sistibly  turned  to  ft,  and  their  heart 
wiavoidably  impressed  by  it — this  is 
the  injunction ;  and  yet,  what  greater 
detuness,  or  more  importance,  or 
higher  autiiority,  would  thb  splendid 
method  of  publication  give  lo  it,  be- 
yond what  it  already  possesses  as  a 
portion  of  h(4y  writ  ? — "  Forbearing 
one  another  in  love." 


A,  CAMPBELL'S  FIRST  PUBLIC 
LECTURE  IN  EDINBLTIGH. 

(iNTBOPDCTION  BT  THK  REPOETKB.) 

SAMfiTHNB  asonrantidpationswere 
of  the  reception  which  Mr.  Campbell 
would  meet  with  from  the  citizens  of 
Modem  Athens,  we  confess  we  ^ 
not  prepared  for  the  demonstration 
whi<!h  was  made  in  his  favour  when 
he  del!rer«d  his  first  public  lecture 
in  the  large  Waterloo  Room,  on  Lord's 
day  evening,  ^e  1 6tb  of  August  last 
The  large  hall,  wliich  is  capable  of 
conttuning  upwards  of  two  diousand 
of  an  audience,-  was  crowded  almost 
to  oomplet«  suffocation  on  the  c 
gion,  and  we  beEeve  hundreds  left 
without  obtaining  adndssion. 

Kumerous  causes  may  be  assigned 
for  this  gratifying  result.  Doubtless 
the  peculiarity  and  prominency  of  the 
placards  which  announced  hb  appear- 
ance for  a  number  of  days  previous, 
may  have  had  a  corresponding  effect 
in  helpii^   to    draw  out    such    an 


audience.  But  this,  we  think,  is  not 
sufficient  explanation ;  for  how 
often  have  as  good  and  as  startlii^ 
announcements  been  made  before  by 
parties  who  were  extremely  anxions 
for  securing  an  extensive  hearing  for 
their  &vourite  ministers,  and  yet, 
when  the  day  arrived,  and  the  bour 
came  when  the  speaker  should  appear 
the  platform,  the  attendance  was 
extremely  limited ;  and  even  those 
who  did  welcome  the  lecturer  by  their 
'learty  plaudits  turned  out,  after  all, 
to  be  only  his  more  immediate  par- 

To  get,  then,  a  pnblic  meeting  for 
any  public  speaker,  who  is  to  deliver 
on  a  purely  theological  subject,  is  a 
matter  of  no  easy  attunment.  Much, 
then,  as  the  Modem  Athenians  may 
be  supposed  to  come  up  to  their  tm- 
cient  prototypes  in  their  desire  for 
novelty,  wfi  can  assure  our  readers 
that  in  religious  meetings,  at  least, 
they  are  not  to  be  drawn  out,  all  and 
sundry,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  any 
religious  lecturer,  or  his  enthusiastic 
supporters,  let  their  posters  be  as 
fiaming  as  possible,  or  th«r  bilU  of 
fare  as  attractive  as  they  can  make 
them  to  the  public. 

If  a  lecturer  is  to  be  numerously 
heard,  he  must  first  be  known  as  an 
individual  possessed  of  a  high  mOTal 
and  intellectual  reputation,  as  mani- 
fested not  only  in  the  quality  of  his 
publications  (if  he  has  given  any  such 
to  the  world),  but  also  in  the  popu- 
larity of  his  prelections  elsewhere. 
This,  then,  is  that  alone,  even,  we 
might  almost  say,  independent  of  his 
theological  views,  by  which  a  nume- 
rous audience  can  he  secured  in  ^e 
metropolis  of  Scotland. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  our 
brethren  may  not  know  it,  yet  we 
can  fully  assure  them  that  the  works 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Virginia, 
are  extensively  read  by  the  reading 
public  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  We  might  almost 
say  that,  like  the  late  Dr.  Chabners, 
he  has  already  secured  tor  himself  a 
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cosmopolitan  tame,  for  hia  name  and 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  religioue  truth 
are  beginning  to  be  known  almoat  to 
every  denomination  in  Christendom. 
Sb.  Campbell's  public  debates  more 
especnttUy  have  been  extensively  read 
and  highly  appreciated,  and  well  they 
may,  as  they  manifest  a  mind  of  the 
highest  talent,  the  moat  splendid 
attainments,  and,  above  all,  an  intel- 
lect thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  apostolic 
gospel.  Those  gigantic  efforts  have 
already  preduced  a  powerful  under 
current  of  thought,  which  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  rapidly  at  work,  and 
threatening  to  leaven  the  mind  of  the 
entire  reli^ous  community  into  a 
higher  appreoiation  of  evangelical 
tmth.  Such,  then,  we  apprehend,  is 
the  true  reason  why  we  account  for 
the  multitudes  which  flocked  to 
hear  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  present 
^d  subsequent  occasions. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  first  spoke,  >t 
wos  apparent  that  a  momentary  dis- 
appcnnt^ent  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  audience.  His  tone  of 
voice  savoured  a  good  deal  of  the 
Yankee  etrtun ;  and  his  mode  of 
speaking,  instead  of  displaying  all 
the  musical  oratory  of  a  S&caulay, 
or  the  vehendent  eloquence  of  a  Cand- 
lish,  wore  more  of  a  conversational 
aqiect,  which,  however,  was  kind, 
winning,  and  earnest  in  its  character, 
and,  as  he  proceeded,  dissipated  en- 
tirely the  feeling  of  any  dissatisfaction 
which  might  have  been  entertained. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Campbell  is  devoid 
of  oratorical  display,  he  certainly  does 
not  want  that  purity  of  language  and 
eloquence  of  expression  which  is  the 
vehicle  of  profound  comprehensive 
thought 

As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's venerable  appearance  is  much 
in  his  favour.  The  high  intellectual 
forehead,  the  deep  penetrating  eye, 
and  the  tall,  commanding  appearance, 
had  their  own  peculiar  effect.  But 
the  secret  of  bis  influence  does  not  lie 
in  theseextemal  appearances,  inviting 


as  they  may  be ;  for  when  tike  lec- 
turer poured  down,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  attentive  audience  his  bold  and 
vigorous  ideas  as  enimciations  of  divine 
truth,  it  took  them  by  surprise ;  and 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  brilliant 
and  rapid  course  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, we  imf^^ed  that  we  heard 
individuals  ever  and  anon  saying, 
''  Here  at  last  is  something  really 
genuine ;  let  us  drink  and  be  sodsfied, 
for  it  is  seldom  that  we  rec^ve  such 
substantial  sout-stirring  truth." 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Campbell's  first 
lecture  was 

CHRIST  THE  ORACLE  OF  GOD. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  illustration 
of  his  topic,  be  read  a  portion  of 
Deut.  18^1  chapter,  from  the  15th  to 
the  20th  verse  ;  in  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  the  17th  chapter, 
from  the  1st  to  the  14th  verse;  and 
the  16th  chapter,  from  the  13th  to 
the  21st  verse,  which  comprised  the 
foundation  of  his  observations  on  the 
subject  of  lecture. 

As  en  introduction  to  the  present 
and  subsequent  lectures,  he  depre- 
cated the  textuary  system  of  preach- 
ing, as  the  foundation  of  most  of  Qie 
prev^Hng  errors  in  Christendom. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  observed,  if 
the  Christian  religion  was  to  be 
thoroughly  known  and  understood, 
as  it  was  at  first  declared  by  the 
Apostles,  then  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures must  he  investigated  and  ap- 
preciated upon  the  usual  principles 
that  are  applied  to  the  understanding 
of  any  other  volume  in  the  English 
language. 

In  order  that  the  subject  might  be 
properly  introduced  and  appreciated 
by  his  audience,  Mr.  Campbell  gave 
a  striking  outline  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  Christianity  to  the  world, 
and  showed  that  when  it  came  to  be 
examined  as  a  system,  and  the  glo- 
rious effects  it  had  already  produced 
in  the  world  in  civilizing  the  nations, 
and  thus  giving  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  progress  of  literature,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  then  it  would  be  found 
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wns  of    itself  the  greatest    quiry,  it  answered  in  the  affirmative, 


miracle  that  was  ever  perfarmed 
the  world,  and  that,  therefore,  it  re- 
quired no  extemtU  miraculous  aid  to 
'nsure  its  reception  amongst  mankind. 
Air.  Campbell  then  proceeded  with 
his  subject,  and  before  entering  into 
the  appreciation  of  the  office  of  the 
Messiah  as    the  oracle  of  God,  he 
showed  that,  in  the  generies  of  the 
human   race,  he   was  prophetically 
announced — first,  as  a  mighty  con- 
uercr  over  sin  and  Satan ;  second, 
8  a  great  philantliropist,  "  in  whom 
all  tlie  lumilies  of  the  earth  were  to 
be  blessed ;"  and,  last  of  all,  as  a 
mighty  Potentate,    "as  the   Shiloh 
who  was  to  come,  and  to  whom  the 
gathering  of  the  nations  was  to  be." 
The    lecturer  then    proceeded    to 
expluin  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
an  oracle.      I5y  a  reference  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  or  sanclum  sanctorum 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  the  office  of 
the  Iligh  Priest  of  the   people,  he 
allowed  that   the  word  oracle,    Ist, 
meant  the   place  where   the  divine 
responses  were  given  ;  2nd,   the 
sponses   themselves ;    end   3rd,    the 
persons  to  whom  the  responses  W' 
declared.    He  next  showed  the  real 
of  God  communicating  his  will 
inkind  by  an  oracle.     It  was  be- 
Dso  of  man's  rebellious  sinfiilness 
and  impurity,  as  unworthy  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  enjoy 
open  converse  with  him,  as  Adam 
did  in  Eden.     But  as  God  once  dwelt 
a  earth,  when  man  returns 
to  his  fealty,  the  same  blessing  and 
privilege  would  be  enjoyed.     It  was 
'  I  the  beginning ;  it  will  be  so  in 
3nd.     It  was  God  and  man  once; 
it  will  be  God  and  man  again  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God 
manifested  to  the  world.      This  is 
the  ultimatum  of  Christianity.     In 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Campbell  attempted  to  ex- 
]>laiu  the  mystery  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.     Ho  said  that  it  meant 
"  jwrfection  of  light ;"  so  that, 
n  the  High  Priest  made  any  in- 


by  showing  light ;  and  in  the  nega- 
remained  opaque  as  before. 
Hence,  in  common  language,  it  may 
be  B^d  that  light  was  got  on  any 
subject  that  was  submitted  to  tbe 
divine  approval.  Hence,  then,  we 
understand,  said  Mr.  C.  how  the 
Urim  and  Thumoiim  was  called  the 
oracle  of  God.  Jesua  Christ  was 
pre-eminently  the  antitype  of  the 
ancient  ofacle.  "  God  is  in  Christ." 
He  is  ttie  person  where,  and  through 
whom,  light  is  commmiicated ;  and 
therefore  he  is,  in  a  superiative  de- 
gree, the  oracle  of  God. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  proceeded,  in 
the  light  of  these  various  illustrations, 
to  examine  and  apply  the  conversation 
which  took  place  on  the  mount  of 
Transflgumtiou.  Hence,  said  the 
lecturer,  Chriet,  in  a  pre-eminent 
manner,  stood  in  the  attitude  of  the 
oracle  of  God  to  the  hnman  race ; 
and  consequently  what  God  spoke  to 
the  Israelites  by  Moses  and  Klias  is 
fiir  short,  in  point  of  authority  and 
degree,  to  what  is  spoken  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  well-beloved  Son  of 
God,  who  was  ordained  for  ever  to 
be  the  only  oracle  of  God  to  man. 

The  lecturer  now  proceeded  to 
show  the  object  and  ead  of  miracu- 
lous testimony  in  tbe  primitive  times. 
It  b  necessary,  said  Mr.  Campbell, 
that  when  a  messenger  is  sent  from 
one  state  to  another  with  despatches, 
these  should  be  authenticated  by  the 
seal  of  the  state  from  whence  be 
come ;  and  thus,  too,  when  God  has 
sent  ambassadors  to  this  lower  world, 
he  does  not  leave  tliem  to  depend 
alone  on  the  internal  authmity  of 
their  own  mission;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  has  adhibited  his  own  sign 
manual — that  is,  he  made  all  nature 
attest  the  truth  of  the  message  which 
was  delivered,  and  thus  he  made 
incumbent  on  all  lo  receive  it  without 
hesitation.  This  is  the  origin  and 
use  of  miracles  ;  but  this  kind  of 
evidence  was  specially  useful  and 
cessary  to  those  who  saw  them. 
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have  not  Been  tiiem :  the  record  is  i 
giveDthat  we  might  believe  that  Jeans 
ietheChrist.  Butif Giodhasnotgivi 
this  kindof  eriilence,  haa  be  thrown 
upon  mere  belief  of  written  testimony  7 
By  no  means  ;  he  has  given  ua  an- 
o^er  kind  of  snpernatural  evidence, 
equally  powerful  to  the  firet,  which 
calls  upon  us  to  receive  the  gospel 
with  as  much  aasuranco  as  if  we  had 
lived  when  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
Mr.  Campbell  then  said  that  he 
would  now  offer  abundant  reasons 
why  the  oracle  of  God  should  be 
heard  with  all  reverence  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  proclaimed  iu  the  present 
day.  The  way  iu  which  the  gospel 
a  at  first  attested  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  was  by  the  exhibition  of 
sensible  miracles,  which  left  those 
who  witnessed  them  without  excuso 

I  their  unbelief.  But,  said  Mr. 
Campbell,  miracles  are  also  given  to 

18  at  the  present  hour  for  (he  purpose 
of  proving  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
They  are  not  of  the  first  class,  but  a 
kind  which  make  their  appeal  to  the 
intellect,  and  therefore  in  their  uses 
and  tendency  as  powerful  as  the  first. 
In  these  remarks,  Mr.  Campbell  re- 
ferred to  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
and  proved  that  none  but  God  could 
utter  prophecies ;  and  therefore,  in 
their  nature,  were  as  supernatural 
and  powerful  as  miracles.  The  pro- 
phecy more  parUcularly  adduced  by 
Mr.  Campbell  was  one  which  referred 

I  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and 
preserving  them  as  a,  distinct  nation 
tliroughout  all  time,  as  given  by 
Isaiah,  the  prophet,  600  years  before 
Christ,  He  showed  that  the  writings 
of  Isaiah  were  just  as  much  public 
property  then  as  they  are  now ;  for 
they  were  not  only  read  in  the  He- 
brew language,  hut  also  iu  Greek, 
years  before  Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 
The  lecturer,  in  remarking  upon  this 
prophecy,  said  that,  at  the  time  it 
was  delivered,  there  was  tlie  gi'eatest 
improbability  that  it  should  ever  be 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Campbell  tlien  asked 
the  audience  if  the  prophecy  referred 


to  was  not  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  ? 
The  Jews  were  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  world  ;  and  yet,  afler  all, 
as  it  was  prophesied,  they  still  pre- 
serve their  national  identity  and 
peculiarities ;  and  while  there  i 
not  a  man  living  who  could  in  reaUty 
say  that  he  possessed  a  drop  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  blood  ui  his  veins, 
the  seed  of  Abraham  remained  intact 
amidst  the  down&ll  of  nations. 

Mr.  Campbell  next  particularly 
referred  to  the  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy which  he  first  read,  and  showed 
the  reason  why  the  declaration  in  the 
passage  was  made.  The  people  of 
Israel  had  heard  the  awfiil  voice  of 
the  Almighty  Irom  Mount  Sinai,  and 
so  terrible  was  it,  that  they  entreated 
Moses  that  it  should  not  be  spoken 
to  them  again.  "  Let  God,"  said 
they,  "  not  speak  to  us  agun  in  his 
own  person."  God  heard  their  peti- 
tion, and  so  he  commanded  Moses  to 
declare  that  a  "  Frophet  shall  the 
Lord  their  God  nuse  up  amongst 
their  bretliren  like  unto  him,"  &c. 
as  if  he  had  said,  "  This  prophet  shall 
be  your  oracle,  and  those  who  would 
not  hear  him  would  be  destroyed 
from  amongst  the  people."  Christ, 
then,  is  the  only  true  oracle  of  God, 
and  when  he  lus  spoken,  he  lias 
declared  to  us  the  mind  and  will  of 
God. 

Having  showed  that  Jesus  was  the 
oracle  of  God,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  lay  before  his  audience  one  great 
oracle  on  which  Jesus,  as  the  M 
siah,  founded  his  church.  Before 
proceeding  lo  do  tliis,  Mr.  C.  in  order 
to  show  tlie  supremacy  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  oracle  of  God,  recapitu- 
lated the  scenes  on  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration.  The  oracle  refeiTcd 
as  the  confession  of  Peter  te  the 
query  of  Jesus,  "  Who  do  men  say 
that  I,  the  son  of  man,  am?"  Peter, 
!  the  mouth  of  the  A.postles,  said. 
We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God."   Jesus  having  approved  of  the 

ifession,  said,   "Fledi  and  blood 
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bath  Bot  revealed  it  to  thee,  Peter, 
but  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven," 
&c.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  passing, 
showed  the  t«t^  weaknes§  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  superstructure  in 
having  been  built  upon  a  gn>ss  gram- 
matical absurdity — in  supposing  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  built  upon 
the  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  of  Peter, 
instead  of  on  the  noble  confession 
which  that  Apostle  made.  The  lec- 
turer said  that  he  was  astonished  that 
there  could  be  found  a  man,  with  the 
least  spark  of  common  sense  or  intel- 
ligence, who  could  receive  such  a 
gross  and  absurd  assumption.  Mr. 
Campbell  then  went  on  to  explain 

:  reason  why  Jesus  adopted  the 
parabolic  teaching.  Every  man,  he 
said,  bad  his  own  idiosyncrasy  in 
the  manner  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  lo  his  hearers  ;  and  this,  it 
would  appear,  was  the  peculiar  mode 
Jesus  Christ  adopted  in  teaching  his 
disciples.  The  lecturer,  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  referred  to  a  number 
of  other  passages,  where  his  thoughts 

accommodated  the  beauties  of  cs- 
temal  nature  to  the  purposes  of  the 
instructioD  he  was  communicating  to 
his  disciples. 

The  lecturer  then,  in  again  allud- 
ing to  the  confession  of  Peter,  said 
that  the  whole  communicated  this 
great  truth,  that  upon  one  grand 
CONFESSION  Chbist  would  build 
HIS  CHURCn,  There  were  but  three 
ideas  in  this  confession ;  and  upon 
reflection  it  will  be  found,  said  Mr. 
Campbell,  tliat  we  have  only  three 
distinct  ideas  of  any  man,  viz. — 1st, 
bis  person ;  2Dd,  the  office  he  sus- 
tains in  society ;  and  in  the  3rd  place, 
the  character  which  he  bears  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  office.  Tlie 
same  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  what  the  grand  confession  of  Peter 
indicated,  viz.  his  person,  his  oflice, 
and  character — that  is  to  say,  in  his 
person  he  is  the  son  of  God ;  in  his 
office  he  was  the  anointed  Prophet, 
Priftst,  and  King;  and  in  his  cha- 
racter he  was  the  only  foundation 


upon  which  tiie  Christian  Ohnrefa 
wu  rvtaed.  All,  then,  who  make 
the  aame  good  confession  are  built 
npon  Jesus  Christ,  and  coosequ^lly 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Church  of 
Grod.  From  this,  Mr.  Campbell 
showed,  in  a  clear  and  striking  man- 
ner, that  the  Church  uf  Christ  was 
not  founded  upon  either  the  39  arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
158  folios  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
for  it  is  not  of  human  reason,  but  of 
divine  revelation.  It  is  not  contained 
in  the  articles  of  Amiens,  or  upon 
the  five  points  of  Calvin,  or  upon  any 
number  of  isolated  abstractions  of 
human  opinion,  or  the  metaphysics 
of  all  the  Doctors  of  Divinity  in  the 
world  ;  but  solely  upon  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  "  This  is  the  tried  rock — 
the  sure  foundation-stone  ;  and  who- 
soever buildeth  thereon,  shall  never 
be  ashamed." 

In  referring  to  that  part  of  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  "  Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,"  &e. 
Mr.  Campbell  combatted  the  popular, 
but  erroneous,  idea  that  was  enter- 
tained by  the  theologians  of  the 
present  day  on  the  subject.  It  was 
s^d  that  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  revealed  this  truth  to  Peter. 
Tliis,  however,  was  a  mistake.  The 
Holy  Spirit  had  his  work,  and  Jesus 
Clirist  performed  his.  Jesus  Christ 
said  that  it  was  not  the  Spirit  that 
revealed  the  truth  to  Peter,  but  bis 
heavenly  Father.  Mr.  Campbell 
then  showed  when  and  how  this  was 
done,  by  a  reference  to  the  baptism 
and  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  when  & 
voice  from  the  excellent  glory  pro- 
clmroed,  "This  is  my  Son,  the  be- 
loved in  whom  I  delight :  hear  ye 
him."  Every  man,  then,  said  Mr. 
C.  that  believed  with  Peter,  and 
confessed  like  him,  is  a  fit  subject 
for  baptism,  and  of  the  Christian 
Church,  for  he  has  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This, 
then,  is  the  only  basis  upon  which 
Christianity  is  reared — the  faith  that 
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saves  tha  soul — the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  Ood  to  erery  man 
tbat  believes,  and  the  only  foundation 
of  »  glorious  imrnorlality. 


OBJECTIONS  TO   ESSAY   ON 
DEMONOLOGY. 

NO.  I. 
Drar  nHOTHBR  CAUPHei.L — Your  eiiHay 
on  "  Demonology "  has  perpleneil  me 
more  than  nny  thing  ever  written  by  yoa. 
llku  transmigration  nf  (ptrita,  or  bohU,  is 
a  doctrine  that  I  have  not  BuiBciently  In- 

You  Siiy  the  habitation  of  Mary  Mai^alime 
ivoa  Tolher  her  misfortune  than  her  crime. 
Vieiring  it  in  thia  light,  you  must,  of 
course,  admit,  or  rather  contend,  that  the 
bocliea  of  the  living;  may  ba  inhabited  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  without  the  voh- 
tion  nl'  the  livi:^ ;  and  if  so,  a  hind  of 
btaKty  Btlaches  itself  to  the  idea.  If 
those  Bpiriti)  pollute  the  living,  an  abstract 
operation  must  of  necessity  be  wrought 
for  their  relief,  else  theit  fate  is  scaled. 

It  teems  to  me  (bat  necromancy,  witch- 
eraft,  Sc.  &c.  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
any,  without  an  act  of  volition  on  their 
part ;  else  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of 
tnucting  laws  against  these  things.  Law 
without  volition  appears  to  me  to  be  use- 
lets,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  if  by  an 
act  of  volition  those  spirits  are  let  in,  then 
Mary  Magdalene  was  a  criminal  tKcause 
she  broke  the  law  enacted  against  suffer- 
ing such  spirits  taking  possession  of  her. 

But  it  seems  that  the  expulsion  of  de- 
mons was  classed  among  ihe  miracles  in 
the  days  of  the  Lord  and  his  Apostles; 
therefore  I  conclude  that  from  that  time 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  (if  they  be  demons) 
have  been  prohibited  from  inhabiting  the 
living,  else  miracles  are  Still  necessary  in 
order  Id  their  expulsion. 

If  demons  are  expelled  by  the  gospel, 
then  It  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween sins  and  demons. 

H  evil  spirits,  or  the  spirits  of  evil  men 
who  have  died,  become  demons,  and  enter 
into  living  men,  then  I  should  sup  pose  that 
the  Bpiriia  of  good  men  may  in  like  man- 
ner enter  into  living  men  ;  and  if  the  bad 
apiritsmake  bad  men,  then  the  good  spirit) 
make  good  men.  And  who  knows  but 
what  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  ciir 
be  sustained  on  this  ground!  If  those 
spirits  enter  without  the  volition  of  the 
potty,  surely  the  dictrine  i*  true.  And 
how  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  distinguished 
from  the  spirits  ot  good  men  who  have 
died,  seeing  that  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  their  inhabitation  ? 


But  here  another  dificulty  praents  it- 
self; If  the  spirits  of  bad  dead  men  can 
communicate  infoimation  to  the  living, 
why  may  not  the  spirits  of  good  dead  ra "~ 
also  make  revelations  by  which  livi 
men  may  be  saved?  The  revelariwis  u( 
bad  spirits  leads  to  condemnation,  tod 
why  not  the  revelations  of  g.iod  spirits 
lead  to  justification  ? 

But  I  have  scattered  difflcnitlea  enoug 
for  one  sheet.  Suffice  it  to  any,  that  I  ai 
sceptical  in  relation  to  revelations  being 
made  by  dead  men  or  their  spirits. 

Affectionately  yours,     H.  Wlvamb. 
NO.  n. 

Drah  brother  Camfbp.ll — Your  essay 
on  "  Demonology  "  has  set  me  to  exan 
ing  and  thinking-  on  the  subject.  In 
last  I  let  you  know  that  my  mind  had 
been  much  perplexed — the  difficulty  giew 
out  of  your  deGnition  of  Demons.  I 
dared  not  directly  call  in  queftion  ] 
definition;  and  if  admitted  when  I  _ 
the  definition  (spirits  ot  dead  men)  in  the 
loom  of  {demons  or  devils),  1  was  per- 
plexed i  for  those  spints  of  dead  men  1 


which  were  understood  by  the  living; 
besides,  those  possessed  were  always 
kaown  to  be  so  possessed  by  the  people  of 
that  age :  and  physical  power  seems  to  be 
imparted  by  those  spirits  to  those  whom 
they  inhabited — as  in  the  ease  of  the 
OaOBrene,  who  excelled  SampsiHi,  for  hej 
could  not  be  bound  with  chains  ;  aad  also 
the  case  of  the  Asiatic,  who  subdued  i>e 


visible  I  have  not  been  able  dearly  to 
make  out.  The  circumstances  would  sf 
to  justify  the  notion  that  they  were  v 
ble,  as  well  as  audible,  in  some  cases, 
the  caaenf  theOndarene  they  were  count- 
ed, and  Ibund  to  be  "about  two  thouBand.", 

I  infer  from  your  assay  that  witthas, 
wizards,  and  necromancers  of  all  grades 
were  inspired  by  the  spirits  of  dead  men  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  those  books 
tised  by  the  heathen  world  were  the  reve- 
lations of  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  of  whioh 
there  were  burnt  in  Ephesus  at  one  tlm 
in  value  filty  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 

Brother  Campbell,  did  Jannea  and 
Jambres  work  real  miracles,  as  well  as 
Mosce,  only  inferior  in  their  kind?  And 
did  Simon  the  sorcerer  work  real  miracles 
in  Samario,  before  Philip  went  there  ?  Or 
were  the  people  deeeived  by  Jannes  and 
Jambies  and  by  Simon  f 

I  had  almost  concluded   that  nil  the 
f  the  ancienU   were   r 
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— and  things  having  no  power.  Were  not 
idiila  of  all  kinds  called  demons  by  the 
ancienla  ?  And  were  not  the  worshippers 
of  idoht  called  the  worshippers  of  demons  i 

'  so,  is  an  idol  any  thing  i — has  it  a  real 

Eistence,  or  real  powers  j 

Should  there  not  be  a  distinction  drawn 
between  wizards,  witches.  &i:.  and  those 
possessed  of  demons  f  Uixnu^h  fot  this 
time.    Yours  as  erer,        M.  Wi.itm. 


REPLY  TO  M.  WINANS. 

Brother  Winans — You  are  one 
of  that  class  of  men  whose  inslant 
assent  to  the  essay  on  Demonology 
I  little  expected ;  but  of  whose  llnal 
anil  ultimate  acquiescence  I  as  little 
doubted.  You  believe  some  things 
only  because  you  cannot  believe  their 
contraries,  and  to  assent  to  others 
only  because  you  cannot  dissent  from 
them.  Therefore  I  anticipate  the 
final  and  happy  removal  of  all  your 
doubts.  But  should  you  never  con- 
cur with  me  in  this  matter,  it  will 
not  in  the  least  mar  that  good  opin- 
ion I  have  formed  of  your  understand- 
ing, nor  that  affection  I  have  cherished 
for  you  on  the  ground  of  your  moral 
excellence. 

In  this  material  and  sceptical  age 
— this  age  of  general  laws  and  general 
providences — this  reign  of  Nature 
and  secondary  causes,  in  which  flesh 
overcomes  spirit,  and  the  animal  man 
controls  the  spiritual — in  which  that 
which  is  seen  prevails  over  that 
which  is  unseen,  and  the  temporal 
over  the  eternal,  I  have  long  since 
discovered  that  the  neologistical 
speculations  of  Genevan  metaphysi- 
cians are  much  more  popular  and 
tascinaling  than  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  of  angels,  spirits,  demons, 
and  a  spiritual  system. 

Difficulties  there  are  in  forming 
any  conception  of  spiritual  existences, 
either  of  their  mode  of  existing  or 
operating.  But  that  they  do  exist 
and  operate,  is  as  certtun  and  as  evi- 
dent as  that  we  ourselves  live. 

Regarding  demons,  the  difficulty 
is  the  same,  whether  you  imagine 
them  to   Iiave   been   angels   or  the 


spirits  of  dead  men  ;  especially  when 
you  attempt  to  conceive  of  their 
manner  of  operating  upon  or  through 
human  bodies.  And  to  make  them 
metaphors,  rhetorical  figures,  or  any 
sort  of  allegoric  representations  of 
things,  is  at  once  to  abandon  every 
safe  principle  of  interpretation,  and 
to  make  of  non-effect  the  volume  of 
inspiration. 

I  teach  that  the  Bible  means  what 
it  says — that  when  it  speaks  of  i 
demon,  it  means  just  a  demon,  tmd 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  demon  ;  and 
when  it  details  the  operations  of  a 
demon,  I  understand  these  operations 
to  be  as  real  as  the  operations  of 
a  man,  or  any  other  agent  of  which 
the  Bible  speaks. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  demon  means 
an  angel  as  respects  nature  or  char- 
acter, though  it  may  sometimes  be 
used  to  represent  officially  a  messen- 
ger from  God,  as  the  winds  or  the 
waves  may  be.  But  angels  are  not 
demons,  though  it  should  seem  that 
demons  are  sometimes  messengers. 
Demons  were  not  lUways  courted 
when  they  possessed  men  ;  nor  vihea 
courted,  did  they  always  appear  t 
them  tiiat  sought  their  aid.  The 
facts,  not  the  philosophy  of  tliem,  is 
first  to  be  considered.  But  the  diffi- 
culty you  suggest  seems  to  grow  out 
of  an  idea  not  necessary  to  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  Familiar  spirits  and 
spirits  of  divinatitffi  are  represented 
as  spirits  songht  after  ;  while  demons 
in  tlic  work  of  iwssession  were  always 
unwelcome  guests.  Misdeeds  and  rt 
bellion  may  have,  in  many  instances, 
superinduced  such  a  visitation  ;  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  man  bom  blind,  they 
may  have  been  permitted,  in  extra- 
ordinary eras,  to  domineer  over  men, 
tliat  the  power  and  glory  of  God 
might  be  demonstrated  in  their  i 
quishraent  and  expulsion. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  because 
evil  demons  delighted  in  possessing 
and  in  tormenting  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  their  power,  that  good  de- 
mons possess  any  desire  of  inhabiting 


human  bodies ;  for,  when  absent  from 
the  body,  they  are  at  home  with  the 
Lord.  But  aa  proved  in  my  essay 
on  Deiiionol<^,  the  scriptural  accep- 
tation of  llie  term  warrants  not  the 
application  of  it  to  the  epirits  of  the 
eainta  as  lingerers  about  the  coasts  of 
time,  and  reluctantly  separating  from 
the  depositories  of  their  old  mortalities. 

The  remaining  difficulty  suggested 
in  your  laconic  remarks — as  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  spirits  of  any  sort,  human  or  an- 
gelic, ujwn  our  spirits — lays  not  only 
against  demonolt^y,  as  I  have  viewed 
it,  but  against  the  gospel  history  it- 
self !  inasmuch  as  spiritual  influence, 
direct  and  indirect,  by  various  in- 
strumentalities, is  the  order  of  things 
under  the  new  economy,  and  is  every 
where  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the 
complete  subjugation  of  our  nature  to 
the  Lord,  and  the  perfect  fruition  of 
the  reign  of  grace,  both  now  and 
hereafter.  "  If  the  spirit  of  him  that 
rtused  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead,  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  ^wcit'en 
our  mortal,  bodies  by  his  spirit  thiU 
dwells  in  you. " 

There  is  no  need  of  ghostly  revela- 
tions, since  we  have  one  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  any  point  touching 
our  spiritual  relations  and  eternal 
destiny  j  and,  therefore,  no  oracle, 
suggestion,  or  communication  from 
any  ghost  or  demon,  would,  were  it 
offered,  be  accepted  by  any  one  con- 
versant with  the  precepts  and  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel.  I  wonder  not, 
then,  that  you  are  sceptical  in  all 
such  revelations.  We  agree  in  this, 
aa  in  a  thousand  other  points;  and, 
therefore,  I  contemplate  the  doctrine 
of  demons  as  no  way  responsible  for 
such  opinions,  reasonings,  and  con- 
clusions, as  some  might  superficially 
deduce  from  your  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties on  the  subject. 

In  reply  to  some  of  your  questions 
touching  Jannes  and  Jambres,  and 
Simon  the  Sorcerer,  I  give  it  as  my 
optnitm  that  they  did  work  miracles ; 
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and  these  miracles  only  served  as  a 
foil  ta  set  oflf  the  superior  powers  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  his  messengers. 

Idols  wete  not  called  demons  by 
the  ancients ;  but  some  of  the  demons 
were  worshipped  in  the  statues  and 
busts  erected  to  their  memory.  That 
there  is  a  difference  between  demons, 

conversant  with  the  scriptures  of 
truth  can  doubt.  But  our  principles 
of  interpretation  demand  that  tlie 
terra  demon  be  taken  in  its  commonly 
received  sense  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  and  in  no  special  and  pri- 
vate interpretation  of  our  own. 
What  that  acceptation  was  I  have 
shown,  and  I  believe  incoutestibly 
set  forth.  It  appearing,  then,  that 
in  our  Saviour's  time  it  was  so 
understood,  especially  in  Judea,  Gali- 
lee, and  Samaria,  we  must  admit  the 
fact  that  the  demons  of  the  New 
Testament  were  tJie  spirits  of  dead 
men ;  for  so  all  the  Apostles  seemed 
to  have  used  it.  I'aul  characterizes 
Popery  by  its  demon  doctrines ;  and 
John  in  the  Apocalypse  says  that 
Babylon  in  ruins  shall  be  the  habita- 
tion of  demons — certainly  neither 
angels  nor  human  bodies,  but  the 
spirits  of  the  slain  inhabitants.  But 
I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  on 
this  subject,  hard  indeed  to  be  uttered, 
and  harder  to  be  believed,  because  of 
the  dulnesa  of  hearing  of  this  genera- 
tion. Meanwhile  I  rejoice  in  your 
consolation — that  the  Lord's  triumph 
over  demons  has  greatly  retrencheil, 
if  not  wholly  circumscribed  their 
dominion  over  men.  Indeed  I  have 
long  reflected  with  pleasure  on  these 
words  of  an  old  seer — "There  is  no 
enchantment  against  Jacob,  nor  divi- 
nation against  Israel."  Happy  the 
people  in  such  a  case  ! 

Yours  in  haste  and  all  affection 
for  the  hope's  sake.  A,  C. 


LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE— xii. 
Edinburgh,  August  14,  1847. 
Mydeak  Clakinda — 1'liough  per- 
sonally in  Edinburgh,  my  subject  is 


London.  I  arrived  here  on  the  1 8th, 
having  spent  one  day  in  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  of  which  I  will  speak 
in  its  own  place.  But  my  nol^  on 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  are 
yet  uncopied,  or  rather  undeciphered. 
To  detail  any  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tive objectfl  of  human  inquiry  in  Lon- 
don would  be  to  write  a  volume.  To 
this  class  belong  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, Westminster  Abbey,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Colosseum,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  Arts,  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  St.  Paul's,  &c.  I  therefore 
presume  not  such  an  undertaking. 
IVnc,  indeed,  there  is  much  of  human 
nature  and  human  history  developed 
in  Hiose  institutions,  and  they  furnish 
many  a  text  and  many  a  comment 
for  (hose  who  think  with  Pope,  "  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

A  very  Met  notice  of  these  great 
schools  of  instruction,  erected  and 
malntaaned  at  great  expense,  and 
generally  r^arded  as  valuable  means 
of  improvement  and  inviHsation  is, 
nideed,  proper  in  its  own  place,  and 
may  be  usetiil  to  those  who  have  a 
desire  to  travel  for  knowledge,  or  to 
profit  from  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  travelled,  or  of  those  who  have 
gathered  together  in  a  small  compass 
nrach  of  this  great  world  for  public 
aannsement  and  fcv  public  instmetion. 

You  vimt«d  most  of  the  places 
named,  as  I  learned  from  Brotiier 
Wardropper,  of  Sunderland,  who  ae- 
compani^  you  to  several  of  them, 
and  with  whom  I  formed  a  very 
agreeal^e  acqufuntance  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Sunderland.  I  therefore 
dweU  not  on  those  which  I  may  no- 
tice so  much  for  your  reflection  as 
tbr  those  who  have  not  seen  them. 
But  my  notices  must  be  too  brief  (o 
afford  either  much  edification  or  plea- 
sure to  any  one, 

A  history  of  the  tower  of  London, 
L  "  prison  palace,"  would  be  almost 
the  history  of  England,  at  leaet  from 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  those  of  Lovat  and  Balmcrino. 
But  it  would  be  the  history  of  hrmh 


and  battles,  of  imprisonment  and 
murders,  tilts  and  toamaments,  of 
implements  of  death,  of  coats  of  mail, 
targets  of  iron,  Spanish  pikes  and 
javelins,  boar-speara,  pole-axes,  clubs, 
maces  of  iron,  battle-axes,  shields, 
swords,  pistols,  cuirasses,  tilting- 
tances,  tilting-helmets,  goi^t,  ba^, 
and  breast-plates,  cross-bows,  da^ers, 
chain  -  mtul,  carabineers,  muskets, 
moming-atars,  (balls  of  wood  armed 
with  iron  spikes  at  the  end  of  long 
poles)  ancient  cannon,  mortars,  Ac 
It  would  be  the  history  of  imprison- 
ments and  executions.  We  should 
then  walk  through  the  dark  cell  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  vault  of 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  that  of 
King  John,  and  that  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. We  should  tlien  virit  the 
Tower-green  and  Tower-hill,  where 
were  executed  the  two  Queens  of 
Henry  VIII.  Anne  Boleyn  and  EJt- 
tbarine  Howard —  "  the  two  Earls  of 
Essex,  Cromwell  and  Deverenx,  Aie 
Dnkes  of  Somerset  and  Northumber- 
land, Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hus- 
band, the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the 
last  of  the  Planlagenets,  the  Dnke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel."  We  handled  the  axe,  the 
sharp  but  speedy  cure  for  many  an 
agony,  and  saw  the  block  on  which 
some  of  the  victims  of  royal  hatred 
expiated  their  real  or  alleged  trans- 
gressions. But  from  all  these  semes 
and  reminiscences  of  less  enlightened 
and  less  civilized  ages,  we  shall  take 
a  glance  at  the  Regalia. 

Since  the  recent  fire  that  injured  a 
portion  of  the  Tower,  a  new  "jewel- 
house"  has  been  erected,  in  which  the 
Regalia  are  kept.  We  took  a  grave 
look  at  St.  Edward's  crown — tlie  an- 
cient imperial  crown.  This  crown 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archbi^Kip 
of  Canterbury,  and  placed  <m  the 
head  of  the  sovereign  at  the  altar. 
But  the  new  state  crown,  made  fov 
the  coronation  of  herpresent  Mfyesty, 
most  interested  our  attention.  "  It 
is  composed  of  a  cap  of  ptu^le  velvet, 
enclosed  by  hoops  of  silvN-,  covered 
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with  precious  Htoiias  in  such  Dumbers 
as  to  present  to  the  eye  ooe  blaze  of 
diamonds.  The  hoope  are  surmount- 
ed by  a  ball  eoTered  with  small  dia- 
monds, and  having  a  Maltese  cross 
formed  of  brilliants  at  the  top  of  it. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  the  cele- 
brated  '  inestimable  sapphire,'  and  in 
the  front  of  the  crown  another  jewel 
of  equal  celebrity — the  heart-formed 
ruby,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prinee."  I  need  not 
describe  the  Prince  of  Wales'  crown 
of  pure  gold,  without  jewels.  On 
Btato  occasions  it  is  placed  before  the 
chur,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  which 
sits  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 

The  ancient  Queen's  crown  is  of 
gold,  set  with  diamonds  of  great  va- 
lue, intermixed  with  pearls  and  other 
costly  jewels.  It  is  used  at  corona- 
tions when  the  sovereignty  exists  in 
the  male  branch. 

The  Queen's  diadem,  or  circlet  of 
gold,  is  also  exhibited  here.  It  was 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Maria 
d'Este,  wife  of  James  II.  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  pounds  I  It  b  richly  adorn- 
ed with  hu-ge  diamonds  curiously  set, 
and  the  upper  edge  of  the  circlet  is 
bordered  with  a  string  of  pearls. 

St.  Edward's  staff  of  beaten  gold, 
four  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diametar, 
surmounted  by  an  orb  and  cross,  and 
shod  with  a  steel  pike,  is  lying  here 
in  safe  keeping.  This  staff,  in  the 
ceremony  of  coronation,  is  the  first  of 
the  regalia  delivered  to  its  proper 
officer  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Royal  Sceptre,  or  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross,  is  tiiat  placed  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  sovereign  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having 
been  previously  blessed  by  his  Grace 
at  the  altar.  It  is  two  feet  nine 
inches  long.  The  fleur-de-leuce  with 
which  this  sceptre  was  formerly  adorn- 
ed, have  be«i  replaced  by  golden 
leaves  bearing  the  rose,  the  shamrock, 
and  the  tiiistle. 

The  Rod  of  Equity,  <»  the  sceptre 


with  the  dove,  is  placed  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  sovereign  by  the  offiuia- 
ting  Archbishop.  It  is  three  feet 
seven  inches,  in  length,  set  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones. 

The  Queen's  ivory  Sceptre,  made 
for  Maria  d'Este,  is  mounted  in  gold, 
terminated  by  a  golden  cross,  bearing 
a  dove  of  whil«  onyx. 

I  cannot  describe  the  artaitlae,  or 
coronation  bracelets ;  the  royal  spear 
wrought  in  gold,  worn  at  coronation 
by  King  or  Queen ;  the  ampulla,  or 
golden  vessel  for  holding  the  oil  at 
coronation ;  the  anointing  spoon, 
also  of  gold,  dated  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury; the  golden  salt-cellar;  tiie 
baptismal  font,  of  silver  gilt,  used  at 
the  christening  of  the  royal  progeny, 
of  course  less  valuable  than  one  for  a 
person  of  maturity ;  nor  can  I  describe 
other  golden  treasures  here  displayed 
— such  as  the  silver  wine  fountain ; 
the  twelve  golden  salt-cellars ;  two 
massive  coronation  tankards  of  g<dd ; 
the  banqueting  dish,  and  other  dishes 
and  spoons  of  gold,  tt^ether  with  a 
beautifully  wrought  service  of  taora- 
mentai  plate,  employed  at  the  corcMia- 
tion.  These  are  parts  of  the  royal 
treasure,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  three  millions  sterling, 
almost  fifteen  millitMis  of  dollars ;  yet 
all  contained  on  one  stuid,  within  a 
circle  some  nine  feet  in  diameter.- 

Such  is  the  price,  and  such  the 
glory,  the  trinkets,  or  the  trumpery 
of  rc^al  consecration  and  coronation. 
This  is  an  expense  from  which  we 
are  happily  exemj^d,  aad  a  glory, 
as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  on  which  we 
could  look  without  one  single  asptra- 
lion — a  glory,  for  the  possession  of 
which,  no  Christian  man  could  offer 
up  one  prayer  to  heaven. 

Such  is  Uie  Tower  of  London  in  its 
treasures — standing  on  Tower  Hill, 
a  lofly  square  building,  adorned  with 
turrets,  surmounting  the  other  build- 
ing or  outworks.  Its  height  is 
ninety-two  feet,  and  its  walls  four- 
teen feet  in  thickness;  guarded,  of 
course,    with    a    garrison    adequate 
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to  the  safekeeping  of  it«  immense 
treasures. 

On  contemplating  the  Knights  ii 
(irmor,  cap-a-pie,  clothed  in  steel 
except  an  air-hole  for  their  nostrik 
and  a  peep-hole  for  their  eyes,  sword, 
or  spear,  orhalbert  in  hand,  mounted 
on  a  wtu'-horse  caparisoned  &om  head 
to  tail,  as  they  stand  accontred  in 
brigandines,  complete,  one  cannot,  in 
these  our  halcyon  days  of  peace  and 
good  humor,  niid  with  a  little  good 
nature  in  our  eye,  but  ask.  Where 
was  the  hero,  the  soldier,  the  man  of 
courage  in  these  chivalrous  days  of 
genuine  Knight  errantry  ?  There  is 
a  sort  of  military  harlequinery  in  all 
these  displays  of  heroes,  escuteheoned 
as  they  are,  which,  in  spite  of  one's 
gravity  and  respect  for  kings  and 
heroes,  gives  to  the  whole  display  an 
air  of  ridicule,  rather  than  a  display 
of  heroes,  and  makes  one  blush  for 
erratic  man,  "with  all  his  honors 
thick  upon  him,"  as  a  poor  deluded 
creature,  even  when  standing  tiptoe 
on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  his  own 
nmhilion.  I,  therefore,  bid  a  long 
farewell  to  the  Tower  of  London  and 
to  human  greatness,  and  hie  away  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

And  what  shall  I  say — indeed, 
what  can  I  say,  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey 1  The  very  name  of  it  awakens 
associations  and  reflections  which  it 
were  in  vain  to  attempt  to  utter.  A 
mighty  pile  of  Gothic  architecture, 
got  up  and  consummated  in  a  most 
splendid  style,  founded  by  Henry  m. 
and  his  successor  Edward  I.  and 
completed  by  the  greatest  master  in 
his  day  of  architectural  science,  the 
well  known  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
For  ages  this  immense  Abbey,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west  375  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  north  to  south 
200  feet,  whose  nave  with  its  aisles 
75  feet,  and  from  its  floor  to  the  in- 
terior roof  101  feet,  and  from  the 
choir  to  its  lantern  140  feet,  has  been 
the  m.iusoleum  of  Kings  and  Queens 
and  of  earth's  great  ones. 

Within  its  spadous  walls  are  nine 
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chapels,  dedicated  in  order,  to  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Nicholas, 
Henry  VII.  St.  Paul,  St.  Edward, 
St.  Erasmus,  St.  John  the  Itaplist, 
and  one  alike  dedicated  to  Si.  John 
the  Apostle,  St.  Andrew  and  St 
Michael.  Besides  these,  are  the 
North  Transept,  the  North  and  South 
Aisle,  West  end  of  the  Nave,  South 
Transept  or  Poets'  Comer,  and  the 
Choir.  Its  magnificent  Portico,  like 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  Solomon's  TTem- 
ple,  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  cloisters  remain  in  good 
keeping,  and  contain  numerous  monu- 
ments, ancient  and  modem.  The 
Chapter  House,  an  octagonal  room, 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  crown  records, 
amongst  which  is  Doomsday-Book  of 
the  11th  century,  in  good  keeping, 
as  legible  as  when  first  written. 

The  coronation  chairs  are  the  only 
other  precious  depo^tes  connected 
with  governmental  aflTiurs  in  the 
Abbey.  The  more  ancient  of  the 
two  was  carried  from  Scotland  with 
the  Regalia  by  Edward  I.  a.  d.  1297. 
The  stone  under  the  seat  is  reputed 
to  be  Jacob's  pillow.  I  read  an  ac- 
count of  these  stones  many  years 
since,  connected  with  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  and  the  Milesian  kings  wend- 
ing their  way  to  Ireland  and  fbundiug 
a  colony  there,  and  of  their  carrying 
this  stone  with  tliem.  But  if  it  were 
true,  I  have  forgotten  much  of  it ; 
and  what  I  could  recall  is  even  too 
much  for  this  place.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  stone  of  whose  existence  I 
had  had  some  doubt.  The  oUier 
chair  was  made  for  Queen  Mary. 
The  Queen,  you  know,  sat  in  this 
antique  old  oak  chair  at  her  corona- 
tion, and  I  think  I  heard  some  one 
say  that  you  sat  in  it  while  fatigued 

the  Abbey.  At  the  ooronation 
these  chairs  are  covered  over  with 
tissue,  and  placed  before  the 
altar  behind  which  they  now  stand. 

We  cannot,  with  our  readers  by  our 
side,  perambulate  all  the  chapels, 
transepts,  and  aisles  of  this  grand  re- 
podtoiy  of  the  monuments  and  of  the 
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ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead.  We 
con  notice  only  a  few  objects  of  com- 
mon interest.  There  is  many  a  mo- 
nument here  in  honour  of  those  whose 
bones  lie  somewhere  else  ;  while  a 
good  number  have  been  honoured 
with  a  grave  as  well  as  a  marble  me- 
menlo  within  these  consecrated  walls. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  while  kings 
and  queens,  princes,  lords,  and  ludies 
of  uoble  extraction  and  aristocratic 
rank  are  lying  in  state,  or  celebrated 
on  sculptured  walls — while  srch- 
bisbops,  prelates,  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  are  lauded  in  pompous 
eulc^es  or  elegies — men  of  genius, 
philosophers,  orators,  poets,  inventors 
of  useful  arts,  great  masters  of  sci- 
ence and  learning,  distinguished  phil- 
anthropists and  public  benefactors, 
linve  a  place  among  earth's  gi'cat  men 
and  Nature's  own  nobility.  Such 
are  James  Watt,  great  master  of  the 
steam  engine  ;  Sir  Humphrey  Davy; 
Thomas  Young,  noted  for  his  illus- 
trations of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ; 
Matthew  Biullie,  M.D. ;  Canning  ; 
Jonas  Uanway.a  benefactor,  inventor 
of  the  umbrella;  William  Wilberforcc, 
and  Zachary  Macaulay,  able  advo- 
cates of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ;  Wharton,  the  historian ; 
Bishop  Pierce  ;  the  figure  of  Wash- 
ingtiw  now  bears  the  third  head  on 
tlie  monument  of  Miyor  Andre, 
mutilated /or  relics ;  Newton;  Ca- 
sauboa,  a  distinguished  classical  scho- 
lar ;  Dr.  Bell,  founder  of  the  Madras 
system  of  education ;  Garrick ;  Rob. 
Taylor,  an  architect ;  Dr.  Barrow ; 
Handel,  the  great  composer ;  Gold- 
smith; Bowe;  Thompson;  Shak- 
speare  ;  Soutliey  ;  Dryden ;  Cowley ; 
Chaucer;  Grranville  Sharp;  Prior; 
William  Mason  ;  Gray,  author  of  the 
Elegy ;  Spencer ;  Samuel  Butler  ; 
Ben  Johnson ;  Addison ;  Butler ; 
Milton  of  course.  "  The  Poets'  Cor- 
ner" is  not  confined  to  poets  only,  nor 
are  all  the  great  poets  there.  Pope, 
Yonng,  Byron,  with  many  others, 
have  no  monuments  here.  In  the 
Poets'  Comer  there  are  but  fifly-two 


all,  and  these  are  not 
one  half  poets.  Grabe,  and  Bushby, 
master  of  Westminster  School,  : 
among  them. 

Addison's  remains  lie  in  one  of  the 
aisles  or  chapels.  When  walking 
over  them,  I  was  reminded  of  that 
beautiful  paper  in  his  Spectator, 
which,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  often 
read  with  much  pleasure.  It  begins 
with,  "  When  I  am  in  serious  mood, 
I  often  walk  by  myself  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey."  In  speaking  of  youth 
and  age,  of  beauty  and  deformity, 
and  of  the  ashes  of  the  great,  he 
makes  many  beautiful  remarks,  full 
of  instruction.  How  true  his  obser- 
vation, that,  of  the  great  m^ority,  all 
that  can  be  said  of  any  one  is,  "  He 
was  bom  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another." 

Tliere  are,  I  fear,  but  few  sainla 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Earth's 
great  ones  are  here.  Stunts  are 
generally  found  without  a  monument, 
and  without  an  epitaph ;  and  of  most 
of  those  "  not  a  stone  tells  where  they 
lie."  But  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
by  God ;  for  he  that  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and 
"  Who,  w  ith  pqual  ejre,  ta  Lord  of  all, 
Beholds  a  hi-io  petisli  and  a  spaiiow  fijl," 
foi^ets  not  the  ashes  of  his  friends, 
for  their  dust  is  predous  in  bis  sight. 
How  much  better  the  lot  of  the 
righteous — '■  to  suffer  affliction  v 
the  saints,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  and 
have  our  eyes  fixed  on  "  the  recom- 
pense of  the  reward." 

But  how  useless  to  moralize  on 
such  scenes  !  When  among  the 
tombs  and  monuments  of  the  dead. 


efor  f 


but 


those  wholivein  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  who  constantly  wait  upon  the 
visitants,  are  just  as  little  impressed 
with  the  scenes  around  them  as  Blair's 
grave-digger,  of  whom  the  poet  said  : 

"  Scaice  a  skuU'a  oast  up 
But  wellhe  knew  its  owner,  and  coutd  tell 
Some  passage  of  bU  life;  yetno  joungsier 
More  vainl;  jests,  or  teUa  a  meniei  tale. 
Than  he." 
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TlioBc  whom  the  gospel  Bubduea,  whom 
the  love  of  the  Falher,  the  grace  of 
the  Son,  and  the  consolatione  of  tjie 
Holy  Spirit  allure  not,  subdue  not, 
and  sanctify  not,  are,  indeed,  the  in- 
curables in  the  infinnaiy  of  fallen 
humanity. 

A  few  words  to  post  up  my  travels 
to  this  date.  From  the  excellent 
Chrietianfemily  of  Brother  and  Sister 
Shaw,  of  Huddersfleld,  whence  I  last 
addressed  you.  Brother  Hensball  and 
myself  proceeded  to  the  old  ci^  of 
York  ;  and  afterspendingan  houror 
two  in  its  grand  cathedral,  and  en- 
joying divine  service  and  the  finest 
organ  I  ever  heard,  we  passed  on  to 
Sunderland,  and  were  kindly  received 
and  courteously  treated,  as  in  all 
other  places,  by  the  brotherhood  of 
that  beautiful  town.  We  had  much 
of  the  company  of  Brothers  Ward- 
ropper.  Hill,  M'Dougal,  and  others, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  brother 
Douglass,  who  is  so  worm  a  Mend 
as  to  have  amongst  his  ships  at  sea 
one  bearing  my  name,  and  is  now 
building  one  which  he  purposes  to 
cidl  for  yourself.  I  had  a  fine  hear- 
ing in  this  town  of  some  30,000 
inhabitenta.  All  that  could  hear  in 
one  of  its  most  spacious  i-ooms,  were 
assembled,  and  of  its  best  class  of 
citizens.  I  delivered  three  discourses 
to  the  church  and  citizens  there,  and 
brother  Henshall  two.  These  dis- 
courses were  not  without  effect — some 
have  since  been  baptized,  and  much 
harmony  of  feeling  created  between 
the  Baptists  and  our  brethren.  I 
think  there  will  be  a  union  between 
them.  Thence  I  visited  the  large 
and  splendid  city  of  Newcastle.  We 
lodged  in  the  same  Temperance  Hotel 
in  which  you  sojourned  on  your  way 
to  Scotland.  I  delivered  three  ad- 
dresses here  to  immense  auditories 
in  tlie  tai^st  Hall  in  this  city  of 
1 10,000  inhabitants.  I  have  beard 
also  good  tidings  from  Newcastle. 
Thence  we  preceded  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  a  little  insular  king- 
dom by  itself  being  neither  in  Eng- 


land nor  Scotland;  still  it  has  its 
English  and  Scotch  churches.  And, 
strange  to  tell,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, 1  entered  Scotland  on  the  5th 
day  of  August,  on  which  day, 
just  thirty-eight  years  ago,  I  em- 
barked from  it  for  the  United  States ; 
and,  stjll  more  worthy  of  remark, 
with  consent  of  the  trustees  and 
the  pnr«on,  I  was  admitted  into  the 
established  church,  and  permitted  to 
address  my  first  Scotch  auditory  from 
the  sacred  desk  in  the  good  "  auld 
Kirk  o'  Scotland,"  the  parson  himself 
and  bis  precentor  being  in  attendance. 
I  was  heard  with  profound  attention 
by  a  large  audience,  on  the  original 
gospel,  which  I  declared  with  as  much 
unhampered  and  unrestricted  freedom 
as  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  Such  was 
the  eSect,  that  some  of  the  trustees 
were  inquiring  next  morning  round 
the  town  where  my  works  could  be 
obtained.  I  never  sympathized  more 
with  a  parson  in  my  life,  except  one 
in  England,  for  whose  congregation 
T  spoke  several  times.  Having  con- 
versed with  me  in  detail  on  the 
Christian  instdtulion,  and  heard  some 
three  or  four  discourses,  in  a  soliloquy 
he  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  am  a  pastor 
— unfortunate  man,  I  am  a  pastor ! 
What  can  I  do?" 

But  my  page  is  fiill,  and  having 
been  so  much  engrossed  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  cannot  even  read  what  I 
have  wrillen.  I  must  bid  yon  fare- 
well, aa  I  have  just  time  to  forward 
this  letter  before  the  steamer  of  the 
19lh  sails.     My  love  to  all.     Your 

A.  Campbell. 


The  Fulkpss  that  is  in  Chuibt. — 
Oh,  sirs  1  there  U  in  a  cruriAed  Jcsiu, 
aamothing  proportionate  to  alt  the  Etraits, 
wants,  necessilira,  and  desires  of  hia  poor 
saint*.  He  is  bread  to  nourish  them,  ■ 
Kaiment  to  cover  them,  a  phjsieian  loheal 
them,  a  prophet  to  leach  thtm,  a,  priest  to 
make  atonement  for  them,  a  huAiand  to 
protect,  a  father  to  provide,  a  brother  to 
relieve,  a  foundation  to  support,  a  root  to 
quicken,  a  head  to  euidc,  a  treasury  toen- 
rirh,  a  sun  to  enlighten,  and  a  fountain  to 
eleanae  ihein — BaooK. 
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In 


NO,  II, 

THE  CHItlBTIAN'a  MISSION. 

'e;ing  the  mental  history  of 


the  world,  and  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  the  fruit  of  the  gigantjc 
and  starry  intellects  which  have 
laboured  for  a  brief  space,  there  is 
one  source  of  melancholy,  yet  in- 
structive contemplatJoD,  which  is, 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  sys- 
t«nis  originated.  There  haye  been 
those  who  have  promulgated  systems 
behind  their  age — these  have  been 
the  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 
There  have  been  others  who  have 
organized  systems  adapted  to  the  ex- 
act wants  of  the  age — and  these  are 
tliey  who  are  the  truest  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  whose  names  are  engra- 
ven mostdeeptyon  the  tablet  of  Fame. 
These  are  they  who  are  "  wise  in  their 
own  generation  ;"  whojrom  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  age, 
form  a  corresponding  plan.  Where  they 
have  actod  according  to  the  knowledge 
they  possessed,  and  the  opportunities 
the  Umes  afforded,  we  can  gratefully 
render  them  all  due  honor.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  men — and 
they  are  the  noblest  and  the  purest 
— who  have  founded  their  systems 
upoa  prinuples  of  morals,  and  upon 
circumstances  which  aught  to  exist, 
rather  thcui  upon  the  circumstances 
which  do  exist ;  and,  though  & 
qaently  gaining  esteem  trom  the 
noble-minded  members  of  society, 
still  meet  with  the  sneers  and  indiffe- 
rence of  the  ignorant,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  depraved.  Their  fate 
is  much  to  be  deplored  ;  they  are 
earnest  and  lofly  souls,  struggling 
ardently  for  truth,  and  it  is  not  until 
their  valiant  hearts  lie  cold  in  death 
that  mankind  appreciate  their  thoughts 
and  designs,  and  Fame,  too  late, 
brings  her  wreath  to  decorate  their 
tombs.     But  on  all  the  systi 


itamped  the  mark  of  finite  knowledge, 
and  as  a  consequence,  of  limited  iu- 
fluence  and  operalion. 

The  same  system  of  government, 
legislative  and  executive,  which  is 
the  gloiy  of  England,  has  proved 
ruinous  to  other  nations ;  and  the 
most  flourishing  system  at  last 
perishes  because  it  is  unable  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  progress  of  mind.  Upon 
its  ruins  is  built  anotlier  system  more 
adapted  to  the  want«  of  human  na- 
ture. Such  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the 
hisKuy  of  all  human  systems,  and 
such  idways  wiU  be  the  fate  of  their 
originat<a's. 

But  it  b  the  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  System,  that  it  is  adapted 
to  all  time,  to  every  nation,  and  to 
every  clime.  The  most  depraved 
may  be  raised  by  its  power  to  the 
dignity  of  personal  holiness;  and  the 
purest  and  most  intellectual  feel  its 
influence  chastening  and  anbduing 
every  fcuble,  till,  when  it  has  perform- 
ed its  perfect  work,  it  rendere  thran 
but  "  a  httle  lower  than  the  angels." 
Such  being  its  effect  on  individuals, 
its  effect  on  nations  is  still  more  ap- 
parent. A  nation  is  haiqiy  or  mise- 
rable in  proportion  as  its  geveraoiMit 
and  morals  conibrm  to  the  spirit  of 
divine  law.  Our  national  gmndeiir 
has  been  ascribed  to  our  industry, 
energy,  bravery,  and  so  forth  ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  of  effect  for  cause.  Oor 
industry,  enei^,  and  bravery,  con- 
stitute our  national  grandeur  ; — the 
cause  lies  in  the  greater  admixture  of 
divine  law  with  our  government  and 
morals,  and  that  grandeur  can  only 
be  maintained  by  a  continued  and  in- 
creased adoption  of  divine  law.  If 
aay  one  be  unconvinced,  let  him  be- 
hold the  nations  under  the  sway  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and  idolatry,  and 
he  will  behold  industry,  energy,  and 
bravery  withering  away,  and  the  peo- 
ples themselves  degraded  and  enslaved 
both  in  body  and  in  soul.  Every 
system  requires  agents  by  whom  its 
principles  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
human    mind ;    and    the   Christian 
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System,  as  the  moral  universB  is  the 
sphere  in  which  its  influence  is  to  be 
exerted  requires  human  agents  like- 
wise, and  it  is  a  solemn  and  weighty 
consideration  as  to  how  and  by  what 
means  this  divine  system  is  to  be 
promulged,  we  shall  proceed  to  state 
in  the  first  place 

The  Agents. 

When  the  Christian  System  was 
first  given  to  the  world,  its  propagar 
tors  were  delighted  with  the  divine 
power  to  control  all  the  elements  of 
nature,  and  mould  them  into  witnesses 
of  the  truth  of  their  divine  mission. 
They  wandered  over  the  earth  en- 
dowed with  the  delegated  power  and 
majesty  of  God,  and  showed  to  man- 
kind the  realization  of  Jacob's  dream, 
the  ladder  whose  ends  touched  earth 
and  heaven — the  way  by  which  the 
angels  could  descend  lo  meet  man 
and  luul  him  as  a  brother,  and  by 
which  man  himself  may  ascend  to  the 
presence  of  his  God  and  Father. 

But  the  Apostles,  long  ages  »nce, 
sealed  their  ^th  by  their  blood — 
they  departed  to  the  land  "  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest" — they  now  hold 
communion  with  the  Prophets  who 
have  hung  their  harps  on  the  throne 
of  God,  and  in  the  greatness  of  the 
contrast  between  earth  and  heaven 
feel  how  measureless  is  their  recom- 
pense. 

The  work  still  has  to  be  executed, 
and  by  whom  ?  It  can  only  l>e  per- 
formed by  those  who  have  Uie  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth,  who  alone  can 
chum  the  high  and  arduous  task  ; 
and  in  these  latter  days,  when  sin 
and  suffering  overspread  the  earth, 
there  is  need  for  a  further  proclama- 
tion of  Grod's  system  ;  and  we,  who 
glory  in  being  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  divine  truth,  by  that  very  de- 
claration show  that  to  us  is  the  glory, 
and  on  us  rests  the  responsibility  of 
proclaiming  to  the  world  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  love  of  the  Eternal  G^ 
To  propagate  a  system  whose  author- 
ship may  be  known  by  the  Ught  that 


heralds  its  fair  presence,  the  peaceful 
virtues  that  attend  its  path,  and  the 
long  blaze  of  glory  that  Ungers  in  its 
train — lAis  is  the  Christian's  mission. 

The  position  op  the  Christxan. 

In  the  glimpses  of  the  heavenly 
host  given  lo  us,  we  find  there  are 
three  gradations  of  rank  :  the  Arch- 
angel, the  messenger  of  God's  will ; 
the  -Seraphim,  the  angeb  of  love,  who 
stand  nearest  the  throne  of  God,  as 
being  most  like  the  divine  mind  ;  and 
the  Cherubim,  the  angels  of  know- 
ledge ; — these,  in  this  our  world,  learn 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  and  as 
the  scroll  of  Divine  Providence  is 
gradually  unrolled,  they  chant  for 
evermore  the  solemn  anthem,  "  Great 
and  marvellous  are  tliy  works  Lord 
Gkid  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways  thou  King  of  Saints."  But 
when  God  wished  to  create  our  world, 
be  did  not  delegate  his  power  to  the 
angels.  No,  it  was  a  work  too  lofty 
to  be  delegated  even  to  an  archangel 
— he  performejj  it  by  his  own  personal 
action,  thereby  consecrating  labour, 
and  declaring  to  us  that  in  labour 
alone  lies  the  true  dignity  and  object 
of  existence. 

The  Christian  may  now  see  the 
dignity  of  his  own  position.  When 
God  created  a  world,  he  gave  not  the 
work  to  the  highest  angds,  but  per- 
formed it  himself ;  and  in  giving  him 
the  work  of  proclaiming  to  mankind 
his  commands  and  love,  he  has  placed 
him  in  a  situation  higher  thui  the 
angels,  and  second  only  to  himself 
and  our  glorified  Bedeemer.  As  he 
is,  then,  the  medium  by  which  Grod 
teaches  even  the  heavenly  host  his 
wisdoB,  and  in  wliich  he  shows  his 
Providence,  let  him  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  high  vocation  to  which 
he  is  called. 

The  work  and  capabilities  of 
THE  Christian. 

We,  then,  being  the  laborers  of 
God,  and  responsibility  resting  upon 
each,  it  is  necessary  ihaX  we  should 
know  our  appcnnted  task.  "  Every 
man  should  seek  his  work,  and  do  it." 
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The  fact  of  no  two  minds  being 
constituted  alilce  is  not  a  proof  of 
our  weakneaa,  but  of  our  power;  it 
shows  that  our  souls  are  intended 
to  form  one  harmonious  and  godiilie 
whole. 

In  the  first  age,  bishops,  deacons, 
and  evaDgelists  were  the  principal 
officers  and  laborers  mentioned  ;  but 
we  cannot  all  be  rulers,  nor  can  we 
all  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  bo 
as  to  render  men  the  prisoners  of  the 
Lord — nor  have  we  all  that  rule  over 
our  own  souls,  that  calm  judgment 
and  searching  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  are  so  essential  fw 
those  who  have  to  bear  rule  in  the 
church  of  Grod.  But  there  is  one 
work  every  man  can  do,  and  without 
which  transcendent  talents  are  utterly 
useless.  The  work  is  this  t  we  can 
all  show  lo  the  world  by  personal  ho- 
liness the  transforming  influence  of 
the  system  we  advocate.  And  here  I 
may  say,  we  must  take  a  higher  stan- 
danl  than  respectability.  It  is  a 
standard  made  by  the  world  for  their 
own  convenience.  A  respectable 
man  signifies  one  who  is  as  good  as 
the  generality  of  men,  but  certainly 
not  any  better.  If  we  are  only  re- 
spectable, we  can  have  no  predomi- 
nant and  lasting  influence.  Our  law- 
giver stud  we  were  to  live  "  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly."  Between  this 
standard  and  that  of  the  world  there 
is  some  considerable  difference.  To 
this,  personal  holiness  of  character, 
may  be  ascribed  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess of  Christianity  in  tlie  first  age. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  the  blood  of 
the  mart^Tsis  the  seed  of  the  church." 
But  the  mere  martyrdom  did  not  con- 
vince :  there  had  been  impostore  who 
endured  death  calmly,  and  with  resig- 
nation. It  waa  the  attending  circum- 
stances that  invested  martyrdom  with 
such  power.  When  the  executioners 
beheld  Christians  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  consuming  fiames,  raising  a 
song  of  praise  to  God,  because  they 
were  permitted  to  testify  their  faith 
by  their  blood — when    they  beheld 


women  endowed  with  courage  esteem' 
ed  the  characteristic  of  men — when 
they  beheld  the  Roman  soldier,  who 
preferred  death  to  dishonour,  cheer- 
fully submitting  to  the  scourge,  a  pu- 
nishment so  ignominious  as  to  be  for- 
bidden to  a  Eoman — when  they  saw 
all  these  things,  they  felt  that  the  de- 
spised Nazarenes  had,  in  triaJ,  a  sup- 
port which  they  never  experienced,  it 
brought  a  conviction  that  the  Chris- 
tian system  was  from  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Heathen  ^nt^uriPi/ death, 
but  the  Christian  rfjmred  in  it.  His- 
tory tells  ua  that  martyrdom  was 
often  fijllowed  by  the  conversion  of 
the  executioners  and  of  many  specta- 
tors. If  such  were  the  effect  of  faith 
and  practice  in  those  days,  surely  we 
who  are  not  tried  in  the  fire  of  perse- 
cution, who  are  enlightened  by  the 
full  blaze  of  divine  truth,  and  who 
have  within  our  reach  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  learning  of 
eighteen  centuries,  surely  we  can  do 
as  much  as  they  ! 

The  Christian  can  exert  a  great 
and  national  influence,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  infuse  into  all  legislative  enact- 
ments and  reforms,  the  spirit  of  his 
own  religion.  Tliose  who,  from  mis- 
taken views  of  Christian  duty,  would 
debar  the  disciple  of  Christ  from  the 
exercise  of  political  infiuence,  would 
thereby  take  away  the  power  from 
those  die  most  worthy  to  exercise  it, 
and  the  least  likely  to  exert  it  fi>r 
personal  aggrandisement  and  party 
purposes.  The  120  provinces  of 
Persia  had  no  reason  to  regret  that 
Daniel  held  the  reins  of  government. 

It  is  still  more  inexpedient  to  leave 
unassailed  any  unequal  and  oppressive 
laws,  for  they  are  the  strongholds  into 
which  tyranny  and  priestcrail  take 
refuge  trom  the  aseault«  of  truth,  and 
may  be  turned  into  formidable  engines 
for  the  destruction  of  her  votaries. 
The  first  work  of  any  general,  when 
he  has  chosen  his  I^ttle-field,  is  to 
remove  any  obstacles  to  the  free 
movement  of  his  forces,  and  seize 
on  every  means  oflTered  to  strengthen 
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Us  own  pc^doii.  There  b  a  like 
ana1(^  in  Christian  tactics,  though 
Christianity  is  upheld  by  him  who 
poured  the  waters  from  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  It  never  shines  forth  in 
in  sach  splendonr  as  when  it  has  a 
clear  and  unclouded  atmosphere  to 
transmit  its  rays.  The  se^  of  evil 
sown  in  society  long  ages  since,  has 
now  grown  into  a  gigantic  tiee,  the 
"  marvel  of  a  thousand  years  ;"  and, 
like  the  upas,  is  gradually  withering 
under  its  deadly  shade  everything 
pure  and  holy.  The  Christian  has 
the  power  to  lop  off  its  branches  ere 
they  produce  more  of  its  fruit,  which, 
like  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea  shore, 
are  outwardly  fair  to  behold,  but  in- 
wardly fall  of  bitter  ashes.  The  so- 
cial system  of  every  European  coun- 
try is  decaying  to  its  very  core  ;  and 
as  the  social  problems  are  now  dis- 
cussed in  every  nation,  in  every  work- 
shop, at  every  fireside,  tiie  disciple 
has  now  an  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting the  majesty  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
when  from  all  voices  is  heard  the  cry 
"  Oh,  miserable  men  that  we  are,  who 
shall  deliver  us  from  this  body  of 
death  ?"  be  can  say,  in  firm  yet 
suadve  accents  —  You  are  miserable 
because  you  have  forgotten  Giod — be- 
cause you  have  disregarded  the  laws 
ordtuned  for  you,  and  adapted  to  your 
nature  by  the  Grod  who  made  all 
ture — because  God  has  suffered  you 
to  make  your  own  laws,  which  you 
now  find  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  Tou  are  'miserable  because 
you  have  voluntarily  broken  the 
golden  chain  of  divine  law,  by  which 
God  bound  you  to  himself  and  to  his 
throne,  and  put  on  the  iron  fetters  of 
sin,  'whose  rust  is  a  witness  against 
you,  and  now  eats  your  flesh  as  it 
were  fire.'  You  are  weary,  because, 
Uke  the  dove  of  the  ark,  you  have 
swept  over  the  dark  waters  of  life, 
and  find  no  rest  for  your  souls.  Bc- 
pose,  then,  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  :  the 
waves  ot  sin  and  infidelity  have  beat 
agtdnst  it  for  four  thousand  years, 
without  shaking  its  lofty  pinnacles,  oi 


wearing  away  one  fragment ;  yet  they 
themselves  have  been  repelled  and 
scattered  into  empty  foam.  He,  like 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  can  point 
oot  to  the  perishing  multitude  who 
have  been  stung  by  tiie  Old  Serpent, 
the  sacred  sign  on  which  tiiey  may 
look  and  live. 

It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  character,  that  it  gradually 
purifies  sai  elevates  all  who  frequent- 
ly come  in  contact  with  it — even  as 
the  violet  imparts  to  the  breezewhich 
sweeps  along  the  green  dell  that  b 
her  home,  a  portion  of  her  own  fra' 
grance.  If  the  world  has  noi 
hitherto  believed,  it  is  because  Chris- 
tians have  not  in  their  own  purity  of 
character,  afforded  it  the  necessary 
evidence.  When  the  Apostle  James 
defined  "  pure  religion,"  he  said  one 
of  its  attributes  was  "  lo  visit  the  fa- 
therless and  widow  in  their  affliction." 
This  is  a  feature  of  striking  beattty 
and  benevolence,  for  on  none  do  the 
consequences  of  sin  fall  more  heavily 
thanon  the  innocent  widow  or  orphan. 
The  worst  feature  in  unregeneral«d 
human  nature  is,  that  it  is  fond  of 
giving  to  the  rich,  of  helping  the 
strong,  and  crushing  the  weak ;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  follower  of  Christ 
appears  as  a  ministering  angel,  for  the 
message  of  love  never  enters  the  heart 
with  such  thrilling  power  as  when  it 
has  been  preceded  by  some  kind  ac- 
tion which  shadows  forth  the  bound- 
less love  of  Him  who  is  on  high.  The 
spirit  of  Jesuitism,  which  has  long 
been  acquainted  with  all  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  human  nature,  has 
always  made  this  principle  of  benevo- 
lence subeervient  to  its  own  views,  for 
whenever  a  fresh  fleld  has  to  be  oc- 
cupied, the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  al- 
ways sent  as  pioneers  to  prepare  the 
way.  And  shall  the  Chiisdan  show 
lees  humanity  and  less  wisdom  F  His 
course  should  be  traced  even  as  the 
bidden  streamlet,  by  the  freshness, 
the  verdure  of  heart,  which  his  deeds 
of  kindness  have  left  wherever  he  has 
passed. 
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Individcai-ity  of  CBASAOTBB 
necessary  to  the  christian. 

"When  night  throws  her  shadowy 
vdl  over  the  fur  face  of  nature,  ren- 
dering the  silent  rivers  mirrors  of 
wandering  worlds,  a  new  evidence  of 
the  Divine  attribute  is. presented  to 
onr  view — from  the  splendid  Uranus, 
whose  distance  is  so  vast,  that  the 
greatest  scientific  intellect  can  obtain 
no  parallax,  and  consequently  no  con- 
ception of  its  relative  position — to 
the  pale  star  of  eve,  we  behold  a 
various  degree  of  splendour  and  mag- 
nitude ;  and  when  the  morning  sun 
again  hides  these  stars  with  a  veil  of 
light,  in  the  green  oak  and  the  tender 
lily,  we  still  see  that  evidence  re- 
newed. £ach  ofispring  of  Divine 
power  is  endowed  with  a  beauty  all 
its  own ;  but  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  teach  man,  in  a  sublime  allegory, 
the  love  and  justice  of  God,  there  is 
every  where  visible  a  principle  of 
compensation.  The  oak,  clasping  the 
earth  with  his  mighty  arms,  may  defy 
the  storm,  yet  the  liiy  only  bows  her 
meek  head,  and  she,  too,  rests  in 
peace. 

To  us,  reasoning  analogically,  there 
appears  the  same  primary  difference 
in  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  urged  that 
circumstances  have  immense  influence 
over  minds.  True.  The  diamond 
may  be  cut,  so  as  to  increase  its 
beauty,  or  it  may  be  defaced,  so  that 
it  shall  be  almost  valueless  ;  but  still 
it  is  a  jewel — it  cannot  be  changed 
into  common  earih.  Even  so  with 
human  minds ;  they  have  character- 
istics which  circumstances  may  defy, 
bat  which  they  can  never  change  or 
destnqr.  And  here  we  may  remark, 
diat  tiie  appearance  of  a  galaxy  of 
intellect,  at  certain  epochs  in  the 
world's  history — such  as  the  Augustan 
age,  or  the  Reformation — ought  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  that  which 
man  terms  chance  being  either  unin- 
vestigated or  unfathomable  law. 

The  man  of  talent  cannot  impute 
ti^ustice  to  God,  because  he  does  not 
possess  genius.      Let  him  ask  the 


genius,  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  whose 
soul  were  as  tides  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse, and  be  will  tell  him  that  the 
thoughts  which  glisten  in  his  pages 
are  like  the  pearls  which  the  diver 
brings  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
precious,  yet  earned  by  a  portjon  of 
his  own  heart's  blood. 

*'l1elemit  innfffliAn  whabbfl  taught  In  »nff." 

But  can  the  genius  repine  with 
truth  ?  Tbe  man  of  talent  will  say 
that  the  knowledge  he  himself  has 
obtained,  by  years  of  unremitting 
research  and  thought,  was  acquired 
by  the  former  almost  intuitively ; 
and  again,  be  will  know  that  the 
well-poised  and  disciplined  mind, 
which  enables  him  to  labour,  at  any 
period,  with  a  certainty  of  success,  is 
denied  to  the  loftiest  genius,  whose 
soul  is  like  those  stars  which  move 
in  BO  vast  an  orbit,  that  their  li^t  is 
seldom  visible  to  the  world.  Tbe 
balances  are  still  equal. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  man's 
greatness  and  utility  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  his  individu^  development 
of  soul ;  nor  is  it  contradicted  by  the 
actions  of  the  Divine  Being. 

When  the  gospel  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  a  whole  world,  twelve 
men  only  were  chosen,  each  with 
varied  faculties.  There  were  the 
learned,  logical,  and  eloquent  Paul ; 
the  daring  and  impetuous  sons  of 
Thunder ;  the  tender-hearted  and 
woman-Uke  John ;  besides  the  other 
Apostles,  whose  characters  are  mani- 
fested in  their  writings  or  labours. 
And  yet  again,  when  the  brightest 
jewels  were  t^-be  plucked  from  the 
Pope's  triple  crown,  there  arose  two 
men,  Lutber  and  Melancthon ;  the 
former  daring,  impetuous,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  warrior  rallier  than  of 
tlie  priest,  unrivalled  in  controversy, 
with  an  energy  that  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need  ;  the  latter  pro- 
foundly learned,  meek,  yet  witii  a 
martyr's  firmness,  winning  as  many 
converts,  by  suavity  of  manner  and 
personal  hijiness,  as  his  colleague  by 
force  of  argument :  the  one  admirably 
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fitted  for  prostrating  the  walls  of  the 
temi^e  rrared  by  the  auperetition  of 
so  manv  ages ;  the  other  skilful,  in 
collecting  the  loose  materials,  and 
reconstructing  them  into  a  "living 
temple,"  meet  for  the  dwelliag-place 
of  God ;  yet  each,  according  to  a  law 
pervading  the  physical  and  moral 
universe,  drawing  to  himself  souls  of 
a  kindred  nature,  which  should  ope- 
rate on  others  in  a  like  manner. 

The  Jesuits  have  always  held  toon 
power  than  any  other  society,  solely 
from  the  adoption  of  this  principle. 
The  general  of  the  order  once  showed 
an  English  noble  the  interior  of  the 
Roman  College.  "  Behold,"  said  the 
superior,  "  I  have  here  poets,  states- 
men, orators,  philosophers,  generals, 
aye !  and  if  they  are  needed,  I  have 
nmrtyrs."  In  an  unguarded  moment, 
he  had  disclosed  the  arch  secret  of 
his  power. 

Every  one  of  these  men  would 
labour  in  a  difierent  cause,  yet  with 
unity  of  purpose.  Each  man  would 
regard  himself  as  the  sole  rcpresen- 
talAve  of  his  cause.  Alas  !  the  child- 
ren of  darkness  are  wiser,  much 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light ! 

Shall  the  Christian  suffer  it  to  be 
90  always  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
individual  effbrUi,  combined  for  one 
great  end,  shall  conquer  the  world  ? 
Yet  there  is  another  motive  which 
will  have  greater  power  over  the 
human  heart. 

life,  if  properly  understood,  is 
more  awfnl  than  death.  Death  is 
but  the  entrance  into  eternity;  life 
is  the  preparation  font.  It  is  here 
that  the  soul  of  man  fashions  its  own 
destiny.  The  king  shall  lose  his 
gemmed  diadem  —  the  warrior  his 
laurel  wreath — the  spirit  of  the  grave 
shall  clasp  us  in  his  cold  arms ;  but 
the  consecrated  intellect,  the  pure 
and  devoted  heart — these  are  dis- 
tinctions whipJt  shall  remain  when 
lime  shall  be  no  longer  ;  and  as  "  our 
suffering  is  but  an  inverted  image  of 
our  nobleness,"  we  can  still  rejoice, 
knowing  that  every   trial  endured, 


every  evil  thought  subdued,  is  but 
another  ray  of  glory  added  to  o«r 
eternal  crown. 

Labour  essektial  to  Mak. 

When  God  made  man  in  hia  own 
image,  placing  him  in  an  abode  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  the  day  g^MM 
not  away  in  a  rolaptoons  drean  ;  he 
£d  not  let  the  hours  nm  by,  while 
he  reclined  oh  the  mossy  bank,  wateh- 
the  cloods  as  they  :9oated  over  the 
summer  sky;  but,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  law  of  labour,  he  was  t< 
bind  up  the  drooping  flowers,  U 
gather  the  mellow  fruit,  or  the  goldei 
grain — to  remove  aught  that  was 
withered  or  decayed,  in  order  that 
every  spot  might  be  fresh  and  fair  as 
his  own  natnre,  and  at  intervals  to 
rest  and  refresh  his  soul  by  ct 
munion  with  Jehovah.  Even  after 
his  &11  and  banishment  from  Para- 
dise, the  law  was  a^n  ordained ; 
and  that  man  might  not  avoid  the 
fulfilment,  the  primal  curse  fell  upon 
the  earth,  causing  it  to  bring  forth 
weeds,  which  should  contend  with 
man  for  the  empire  of  the  soil.  Yet 
love  was  still  manifested ;  from  the 
weeds  do  we  gather  the  harmless 
medicinal  balm,  which  can  cure  our 
diseased  frame.  Adam  might,  per- 
haps, have  evaded  the  law  for  a  short 
time  ;  hut  he  would  have  ultimately 
been  compelled,  from  necessity,  to 
obey  the  law,  even  as  we  are. 

llie  Christian  can  join  to  necessity 
the  pure  motive  of  gratitude.  When 
Jehovah  appeai'ed  to  his  chosen  people, 
he  was  shrouded  in  a  robe  of  fire  ; 
the  earthquake,  and  the  eonnd  of  the 
trumpet,  shook  the  land,  filling  the 
hearts  of  the  assembled  thousands 
with  fearful  terror.  Wheu  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  said  in  anguish,  "  I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God 
of  Hosts,  for  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  covenaot,  thrown 
down  thy  altar,  and  slain  thy  pro- 
phets with  the  sword,  and  I,  even  I, 
only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life 
to  take  it  away,"  the  Lord  heralded 
his  approach  to  that  sufiering,  that 
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much-en  doring  man,  by  the  Btonn, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  cloud  of  fire ; 
and  at  last  a.  voice,  still  and  solemn, 
declared  to  him  that  hia  sufferings 
would  shortly  cease. 

Bat  in  Uiese  latter  days,  God, 
manifest  in  the  fleeh,  gave  himself  as 
a  ransom  for  our  Bins,  "  and  all  for 
love,  and  nothing  for  reward."  He 
now  allows  us  to  address  him  by  the 
endearing  name  of  "  brother."  He 
now  speaks  not  in  the  voice  of  c 
mand,  but  entreaty.  Hear  these 
words  :  "  Ho,  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden  come  unto  me,  and 
I  will  give  yon  rest!"  Cold  musf 
be  the  heart,  and  slavish  the  soni, 
that  does  not  thrill  with  gratitude 
when  he  hears  such  words. 

One  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates 
said  to  him,  "  I  have  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the  gods, 
that  I  think  they  stand  in  no  need 
either  of  me  or  my  services."  So- 
crates replied,  "Thou  mistakest  the 
matter,  Aristodemus ;  the  greater 
magnificence  they  have  shown  in 
the  case  of  thee,  so  much  the 
more  honor  and  service  thou  owest 
them." 

Shall  we  suffer  an  heathen  to  sur- 
pass us  in  gratitude  ?  tt  was  wisely 
remarked  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  "  that 
human  actions  re-appear  in  their 
consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  as 
the  green  blade  rises  up  out  of  the 
buried  corn-seed ;"  but  this  law  is 
traught  with  no  terror  to  the  Chris- 
tian ;  he  knows  that  the  consequences 
of  a  righteous  act  shall  be  seen  by 
tlie  Lord,  widening  in  the  prepress 
of  time.  They  shall  be  aa  a  shady 
palm  grove,  giving  spiritual  shelter 
to  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  ; 
but  if  the  act  be  evil,  how  fearful 
shall  be  the  result .'  May  not  some 
one  sin,  following  tliis  law,  be  sufG- 
cient  to  banish  us  for  ever  from  the 
presence  of  God  ? 

IH  lo  BBie  work  nf  high  >nd  h^j  lore, 
ll  bl™"tEl!  »nh  ihSe'iD'th*  world  ibava : 


Tka  Hed  th*t  in  th»e  few  ud  flHtliig  haul 
Tbj  handa  oDBparing  Hud  unwearied  hw. 
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The  creation  of  man  proves  the 
truth  of  the  testimony,  that  God 
love.  The  structure  of  his  body,  the 
constitution  of  his  mind,  and  the 
happy  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  demonstrate  the  affection 
of  God  towards  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being  which  he  brought  into 
existence.  But,  alas!  the  gold  be- 
came dim — the  most  fine  gold  was 
changed,  and  bedimmed  and  changed 
by  the  happy  object  of  God's  regard. 
Rebellious  man  !  art  thou  any  longer 
an  oltgect  of  the  love  and  care  of 
Jehovah?  Yea,  the  Omnipotent, 
instead  of  casting  thee  into  everiast- 
ing  destruction,  announces  the  joyAil 
intelligence,  that  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman  would  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent." 

When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  are  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons."  The  preparatory  process 
is  now  past ;  the  day  has  arrived 
which,  when  seen  afar  off,  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Abraham.  The  Virgin 
gives  birth  to  Emanuel !  Heaven  is 
moved !  The  plains  of  Bethlehem 
echo  the  Bong  of  angels.  A  gem  of 
the  sky  guides  the  shepherds  to  the 
created  Lord  of  the  universe  !  Time 
rolls  on ;  he  grows  in  wisdom  and 
stature.  "  The  spirit  of  the  Xxird  is 
upon  him  ;  he  is  anointed  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor :  He  is  gent  to 
heat  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  re- 
covering of  ^ght  to  the  blind — to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised — to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."  Never  was  misaion  so  per- 
fectly fulfilled.  Miracles  of  mercy 
attest  him.    "  The  blind  receive  their 
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sight,  and  the  liune  walk  ;  the  lepera 
e  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear ;  the 
dead  are  raised  np,  and  the  poor  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  them."  He 
ia  emphatic^ly  the  "  Oreat  Teacher." 
"Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
Love  flowed  from  his  lips.  "  Whom 
he  loves,  he  loves  to  the  end ;"  and 
from  the  overflowings  of  his  We,  a 
new  commandment  he  gives  his  dis- 
ciples, that  they  "  love  one  another." 
"'s  end  draws  nigh;  he  knows  the 
hour  and  power  of  daikness ;  but  his 


m  abated ; 
disciples 


;  he  speaks  comfort 

',  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and 
'  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
lo  man  taketh  &am  you."  Love 
delights  in  the  society  and  h^piness 
of  its  object ;  hence  the  prayer, 
"  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where 
1,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory, 
which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  for  thou 
lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"  P'temal  love  commends 
itself  "  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly." 
H6w  felicitous  !  "  lo  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge." 
Let  u3  contemplate  the  love  of  God 
as  revealed  to  us  in  1  John  iii.  1 ,  2 ; 
and  iv.  9,  10,  16  :— 

Ool  ^t  LoTB.  t!w  Bible  ujt : 


Ey«y[u,ewith'i<lDan«»glo«->: 
Rvery  law  Bad  nromlM  pTjive— 
Olontiiu  bnDwIadga :— Oud  U  Lo>e. 


t  ctuinu — God  ia  Lore. 


S.  E. 


STRICTURES  ON  A  BAPTIST 
PAMPHLET. 
Dear  Sib — Whatever  diffidence 
the  Liverpool  stricture- writers  may 
have  had  on  other  subjects,  they  seei 
feel  none  on  the  doctrine  of  re 
demption  or  atonement,  "  which, 
they  say,  "  we  find  most  glaringly 
perverted  in  the  '  Christian  systei 


and  th^  assure  ub  "the  whole  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  reasoning  in  ch.  10, 
s.  10,  is  baaed  npoa  imperfect  views 
of  scripture,  and  consequently  bis 
results  are  bllacious."  Your  views, 
then,  gentlemen,  are  perfect,  and  a 
Job  might  say,  "  No  doubt  ye  are 
the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die 
with  you." 

Some  of  these  perfect  views  ore 
(Strict,  p.  20-25)  that  the  virtue  of 
die  atonement  Ues  in  the  mere  ap- 
pointment of  God ;  that  the  extent 
of  atonement  is  clearly  defined  (  that 
a  debt  is  both  paid  off  and  pardoned; 
that  redemption  is  a  eommerdal 
transaction ;  and  that  sins  deserve 
pnnishment,  but  not  afWr  atonement 
made.  Of  certain  notions  it  may 
said,  a  statement  is  a  refutation  of 
them,  and  these  seem  of  that  class, 
for  tJiey  intimate  that  God  miglit 
have  appointed  other  blood  than  that 
of  his  own  dear  eon  to  take  away 
sin  ;  that  he  makes  millions  of  man- 
kind purposely  to  punish  them  with- 
out mercy  for  ever ;  that  a  debt  paid 
off  is  a  debt  foi^ven ;  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  (as  a  merchant 
into  a  town),  to  make  a  limited  pur- 
chase at  a  limited  price ;  and  that, 
since  the  death  of  Christ,  sins  do  not 
deserve  punisbmeut  1  Mr.  Campbell 
may  consider  himself  honoured  by 
having  the  seers  of  such  "views" 
opposed  to  him. 

Their  leading  "view"  in  this 
stricture  is.  Redemption  is  a  com- 
mercial transaciion;  and  to  make  it 
appear  such,  they  treat  us  to  a  meta- 
phor>mizture  of  debt,  price,  crime, 
payment,  purchase,  ransom,  forgive- 
ness, substitution,  and  offering;  and 
these  are  so  jumbled  and  confounded, 
that  one  doubts  whether  the  wiitere 
knew  what  they  meant.  They  insist 
that  man  is  in  debt  to  God,  and  first 
say  "  man  owes  obedience."  Tliey 
seem,  however,  unaware,  that  as 
money  debts  are  paid  in  money,  so 
debts  of  obedience  must  be  paid  ii 
obedience,  and  not  in  sacrifice,  no 
in  blood.     But,  secondly,  they  repre- 
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sent  the  debt  to  be  tin,  and  talk  of 
sin  being  cancelled.  Sin  a  debt ! 
and  this  one  of  the  perfect  views ! 
Wh7,  if  I  owe  £5,  and  I,  or  some 
one  for  me,  pay  £5,  the  debt  is  dis- 
charged ;  and  must  it  follow  that,  if 
I  owe  five  sine,  the  committing  of 
five  sins  will  clear  me  ? 

Next  they  insist  a  price  was  com- 
mercially paid.  Their  words  are  cu- 
rious, {p.  23)  "  that  Christ  really  as- 
sumed that  debt,  and  that  the  price 
paid  was  fully  and  infinitely  equiva- 
lent to  its  liquidation."  A  fair  smooth 
sentence,  that  reminds  one  of  an  old 
burlesque: — "  these  storms,  when 
grasped  with  the  eye  of  reason,  shall 
descend  in  showers  of  blessings  on  the 
people."  Now,  business-men  of 
Liverpool,  did  you  ever,  in  commer- 
cial transactions,  hear  of  the  price  of 
a  dubt  i  Such  an  idea  would  never 
have  entered  your  heads  had  you  not 
a  party  purpose  toaerve.  Every  one 
knows  Aat  a  price  paid  implies  a  pur- 
chase made,  and  not  a  debt  liquidated, 
payment  and  price  heing  just  as  dis- 
tinct as  a  debt  and  a  purchase.  If 
you  must  have  it  that  the  bnying-back 
of  sinners  to  Glod  with  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  a  commercial  transaction, 
pray  inform  us  who  is  the  vendor 
from  whom  they  are  bought,  and  to 
whom  the  price  is  paid  ?  You  will 
scarcely  aay  they  are  purchased  from 
God  to  God  i  and  siurely  not  a  matter 
of  bai^n  with  the  Devil.  If,  like 
the  Pharisees,  you  must  say  "  we 
cannot  tell,"  the  crude  commercial 
notion  ends  where  it  began,  in  mere 
imagination  ;  and  the  God-dishonor- 
ing effort  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  was  just  price  enough 
to  liquidate  the  sins  and  buy  the  souls 
of  your  &vored  few,  as  though  a 
limited  Dr.  and  Cr.  and  bargain-and- 
sale  affair,  signally  fiuls. 

Note — The  mixing-up  and  jumb- 
ling together  of  figures  and  meta- 
phors, can  only  be  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  error. 

Happily  for  us,  the  redemption  that 
IB  in  Christ  Jesus  cannot  be  reduced 
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to  the  cramped,  grovelling,  selfish 
dimensions  of  commercial  ideas,  there 
being  nothing  analagous  to  it  in  the 
business-dealings  between  man  and 
man.  It  is  as  much  higher  and 
nobler  as  heaven  is  higher  and  nobler 
thiui  earth.  The  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God,  shining  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  alone 
give  us  enlarged  and  soul-delighting 
views  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  in  Christ,  "  who  hb  own  self 
hare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,"  and  through  whom  God  can 
justly  be  the  justifier  of  each  believer. 

Mis.  33.  "  The  death  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  a  ransom;  a  ransom 
man  was  unable  to  pay.  None  can, 
by  any  means,  redeem  his  brother, 
nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him ; 
for  the  redemption  of  their  eoul  is 
precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for  ever," 
Ps.  xlix.  7.  It  is  strange  that  these 
young  men  should  so  generally  write 
and  quote  at  random.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  neither  spoken  of  nor  alluded 
to  in  this  verse,  which  merely  says 
of  rich  men,  how  unable  they  are  to 
obtun  a  prolongation  of  life.  Booth- 
royd  renders  it,  "  No  one  can,  in  any 
wise,  redeem  a  brother,  nor  ^ve  to 
God  a  ransom  for  him,  so  that  he 
may  live  on  to  eternity,  and  may 
never  see  corruption;  for  the  re- 
demption price  is  so  great,  that  he 
should  for  ever  give  up  the  attempt." 

Mis.  34.  The  writers  produce  from 
Exod.  zxx.  the  law  of  the  ransom 
appointed  to  be  paid  when  Israel 
were  numbered,  as  though  it  pre- 
figured the  redemption  by  Christ 
Jesus.  This  is  clearly  a  misapplica- 
tion ;  for  in  Israel  each  man  paid  Ms 
ovm  ransom  price  (an  offering  of  half 
a  shekel),  not  to  buy  himself  in  to  he 
an  Israelite,  but  because  he  was  al- 
ready an  Israelite,  and  to  make  atone- 
ment for  his  soul ;  and  this  could  not, 
by  any  stretch  of  imaginatiou,  pre- 
figure the  one  Messiah  giving  himself 
a  ransom  for  all,  that  children  of 
wralfa  might  became  Abraham's  seed 
and  Leirs  of  God. 
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Hiere  are  several  quotations  under 
this  head,  which  speak  of  Jesus  giving 
himself  a  ransom — of  his  blood — oi 
his  eternal  redemption — of  his  being 
made  sin,  &e.  and  which  are  int«r- 
worded  bj  a  running  commentary, 
calculated  to  make  them  seem  to 
Bust^nthewritera'  commerci  a]  theory. 
This,  however,  not  one  of  them  does, 
and  of  course  all  the  negatives  do  not 
amount  to  an  affirmative. 

In  the  Beplff  (B.  M.  U.  p.  130), 
we  have  an  instance — an  awful  in- 
stance—of the  creature  contradicting 
the  Creator.  There  G-.  R.  D.  says, 
"That  the  Divine  Being  loves  all 
mankind,  the  scriptures  do  where 
affirm."  Now,  one  is  confident  that, 
at  the  time  he  had  the  temerity  to 
write  this,  he  knew  that  the  Lord 
had  sfud(John  iii.16),  "God  so  loved 
THE  WORLD,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  son."  Can  we  account  for 
this  outrage  upon  propriety  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  G-.  R.  D.  might 
take  the  Lord  to  mean  "the  elect 
world  ?"  If  so,  let  him  no  read  the 
renuunder  of  the  verse,  "  that  who- 
soever (of  the  dect  world)  believeth 
in  him  shall  not  perish."  This  would, 
indeed,  be  Calvinism  cutting  its  own 
throat 

Perv.  34.  (Reply,  p.  130.)  "The 
Saviour,  in  hia  mediatorial  prayer,  ex- 
pressly refers  to  the  church  ^one  as 
being  given  to  him  by  tbe  Father." 
Reckless  assertion !  Fray,  turn  to 
the  prayer  (John  xviL)  and  be  satis- 
fled  that  Jesus  does  not  eay  "the 
church  alone"  was,  but  that  the 
Apostles  were  "given  to  him  by  the 
Father."  The  20th  verse  makes  this 
very  clear :  "  Neither  pray  I  for 
these  (given  ones)  alone,  but  for  them 
also  wAo  shall  believe  on  me  through 

THEIR  WORD." 

Perv.  35.  G.  R,  D.  says,  "  2  Cor. 
V.  18  and  20  refers  evidently  to  Jews 
andGentiles  reconciled  to  God  through 
Christ,  for  whom  he  was  made  sin ; 
and  they,  not  unbelievers,  are  exhorted 
to  be  reconciled  to  Grod,"  (Reply,  p. 
Vi\.)     This,  I  suppose,  we  are  ex- 


pected to  take  as  one  of  the  perfect 
views.'  If  it  were  not  in  print,  one 
should  have  thou^t  it  impossiUe 
that  even  G.  R.  D.  should  deem  an 
ApoeUe  foolish  enough  to  represent 
God  as  beseeching,  and  Christ  as 
entreating,  lK»  alreatfy  reconciled  to 
be  reconciled/  The  candid  student 
of  the  Divine  word  will  see  that  St 
Paul  is  there  distincUy  informing  the 
Corinthian  brethren  Aow  Apostles  of 
Jesus  every  where  executed  the  office 
of  "  ambassadors  tor  Christ,"  and  will 
carefully  note  that  if  the  supplemental 
words,  printed  in  italics  in  tbe  com' 
mon  version,  are  omitted  (as  they 
ought  to  be),  the  passage  will  clearly 
say  Aoa  the  ambassadors  acted — viz. 
"  As  though  God  did  beseech  by  us, 
we  pray,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
(sinners,  enemies)  reconciled  to  God." 
Dr.  M'Enif^t  justly  says,  "This  b  a 
short  s[>ecimen  of  the  Apoetles'  ex- 
hortations  to  the  unconverted  in  every 
country." 

Perv.  36.  "  1  Tim.  ii.  6  refers  to 
Christ's  ransom  as  embracing  men  of 
every  class  and  condition,  and  is  to 
be  testified  in  due  time,  not  surely  by 
their  being  lost."  What  straining  to 
make  God  partial,  and  Christ  nig- 
gardly and  nnjust!  G.  R.  D.  here 
puts  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
Divine  Spirit  The  latter,  l^  St. 
Paul,  affirms  Christ  "gave  bimsdf  a 
ransom  for  all."  The  former,  how- 
ever, only  allows  that  he  gave  himself 
for  some  of  all,  leaving  us  to  infer 
that  tbe  rest  were  created  tor  eternal 
torments  I  The  comment  of  G.  R.  D. 
on  the  last  words  of  the  verse  informs 
one  how  Itttie  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  "readings"  of  that  doubtful  sen- 

I  end  the  present  communication 
by  noticing  the  singular  subject  which 
concludes  the  Liverpool  Stricture, 
No.  4.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  correct  the  common  error  of 
representing  the  death  of  Christ  rather 
as  the  payment  of  an  immense  debt 
than  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  says, 
(Christ  Sys.  ch.  10,  s.  10^  "  Every 


anc  teele  tbftt,  vbeia  »  Aird  peraon 
aaaumw  s  debiand  pays  it,  the  prin- 
cipal must  be  discbai^ed,  and  cannot 
be  foi^ven.  But  when  sin  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  crime,  and  atonement 
offered  by  a  third  person,  then  it  is  a 
question  of  grace  whether  the  pardon 
or  acquittal  of  the  sioner  shall  be 
granted  by  him  against  whom  the 
crime  baa  been  committed  i  because, 
even  a/inr  an  atonement  is  made,  the 
transgressor  is  yel  as  deserving  0/ 
punishment  as  before.  There  is  room, 
then,  for  both  justice  and  mercy — for 
the  display  of  indignation  against  sin, 
and  the  foi^veneas  of  the  sinner — in 
just  views  of  sin,  and  of  the  redemp' 
tJon  there  is  in  and  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  The  Liverpool  belli- 
gerents take  fire  at  this,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  sentence  in  italics,  cry  out, 
"  To  say  as  Mr,  Campbell  says  b  to 
deny  the  plalueet  statement  in  the 
word  of  God;"  and  in  thwr  holy 
indignation  see,  or  think  they  see, 
the  trwisgressor  "thrown  back  on 
the  three  conditions ;  and  afW  these 
are  performed,  if  the  guilty  sinner 
feels  that  neitjier  fiuth,  repentance, 
nor  yet  the  waters  of  baptism,  can 
wash  away  his  wns,  he  is  driven" — 
where,  gentle  reader,  would  you  sup- 
pose ? — "  directly  to  Popery."  Gen- 
tlemen, you  do  yoiu-  judgment  and 
understanding  injury  by  supposing 
so  improbable,  if  not  imposuUe,  a 
case.  A  person  who  has  truly  be- 
lieved on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
truly  repented  and  turned  to  the 
Lord,  and  been  understandingly 
buried  with  the  Lord  in  immersion — 
is  little  likely  V>/eel  as  you  describe, 
for  he  is  forgiven — is  passed  from 
death  unlo  life — is  a  child  of  God — 
is  one  of  the  elect;  and  to  whom 
should  he  go  7  But  my  attention  is 
more  particularly  caught  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  Our  sins,  it  is  true,  deserve 
punishment,  but  not  after  atonement 
is  made."  Now,  the  great  sacrifice 
was  offered,  and  consequently  the 
atonement  made  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago.     Do  the  writers  mean 
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to  say,  sins  committed  during  these 
dgbteen  centuries  do  not  deserve 
punishment?  Do  they  not  rather 
mean  ta  say,  "  Those  out  of  Christ 
are  in  their  uds,  condemned,  unholy, 
alien,  and  lost ;  while  those  in  Christ 
are  pardoned,  justified,  sanctified, 
adc^ted  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
saved?"  If  they  mean  this,  their 
pious  indignation  is  thrown  away,  f<H' 
these  are  Mr,  Campbell's  words, 
(Christ  Sys,  c.  19,  s.  2.)  In  the 
love  of  the  Spirit,  J.  D, 


PEACE    AND    UNION. 

REPLY  TO  FKATEE, 

Dear  Sir — When  I  read  Prater's 
last  letter,  I  was  strongly  reminded 
of  a  saying  of  yours  in  Edinburgh 
many  years  ago,  which  received  the 
unmingled  approbation  of  all  who 
heard  it.  It  was  to  this  effect — "  that 
the  man  who  was  alraid  or  ashamed 
of  putting  his  name  to  his  lucubra- 
tions, had  better  let  the  world  go  on 
without  being  troubled  with  them." 

In  your  note  it  appears  to  me  you 
have  pretty  well  answered  all  tiiat 
Frater  advanced  in  animadverting  on 
my  letter.  As  to  the  quesdona  he  put 
to  me  at  the  end  of  his  epistle,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  answer 
them  when  I  take  up  the  ground  that 
we  have  any  command  or  precedent 
for  holding  communion  with  the  un- 
bnptized  ;  yet  if  he  does  not  see  the 
difference  between  taking  up  this 
ground,  and  holding  it  as  a  fiinda- 
mental  principle  that  we  are  bound 
to  receive  all  who  hold  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  immersion,  without  regard 
to  differences  of  opinion,  I  despair  of 
convincing  him  by  anything  I  could 

Any  one  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit  holding  fellowship  with  the 
unbaplized,  most  do  bo  through  the 
influence  of  opinion,  for  both  Frater 
and  I  agree  that  there  is  neither  com- 
mand nor  precedent  in  Scripture  for 
such  a  practice.  It  therefore  follows 
that  a  Christian  excluded  from  the 
Lord'stable  for  doing  tliis,  is  excluded 
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for  difference  of  opinion  which  the 
ApoBtle  forbids.  A  brother,  indeed, 
acting  thus,  presents  a  fit  enlject  for 
much  solicitude  and  instruction  ;  but 
for  the  exclusion  of  such  I  want  pre* 
c^>t  or  precedent.  Can  Fratw  fnr- 
mah  me  with  either  ? 

In  Brother  Gompbell's  Debate  with 
Rice,  page  785,  he  says  ; — "  We  re- 
ceive to  our  communion  persons  of 
other  denominations,  who  will  take 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  par- 
ticipating with  us."  And  again,  page 
810 — "  A  few  cases  such  as  I  have 
before  (alluding  to  the  above)  de- 
scribed, Iiave  occurred,  and  I  have 
wilnesaed  them  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction."  Now,  With  tay  present 
knowledge  I  could  not  even  go  this 
length  ;  yet  I  could  by  no  means  ex- 
clude the  brethren  in  America  who 
thus  act,  or  Brother  Campbell  who  ap- 
proves it  Would  Frater  ?  The 
cases  in  America  and  this  country 
are,  I  admit,  somewhat  difierent ;  yet 
it  appetu^  to  me  that  the  spirit  which 
would  exclude  in  the  one  case,  ought 
to  do  so  in  the  other :  it  isonlyastep 
further  in  the  same  exclusive  road. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
evils  that  have  been  wrought  by  ima- 
ginary orsuppositiouBcases;  andhad 
they  remained  so,  they  would  have 
been  allowed,  ibr  me,  to  have  so  con- 
tinued in  their  proper  shade,  along 
with  the  unknown  Frat«r.  It  was 
only  when  this  sjnrit  of  exclusiveness 
seemed  to  be  woriiing  actual  evil  in 
Dundee,  in  separating  brethren  who 
were  equally  worthy  with  themselves, 
that  I  ventured  to  lift  up  my  warning 

I  agree  with  you,  that  the  idea  of 
union  with  all  who  have  been  i 
mersed,  is  at  present  Utopian  ;  yet 
ought  always  to  let  it  be  clearly  sc 
and  felt  that  those  who  stand  aloof 
from  us,  have  the  sin  and  shame  of 
causing  and  perpetuating  division  in 
the  family  of  God. 

The  surreptitiously  carrying  in&nts 
into  the  kingdom  in  their  nurse's 
anns,  was  a  phrase  made  use  of  1^ 


Brother  Campbell,  in  Duzifermline, 
and  Which  I  adopted  as  filly  express* 
ing  my  mind  of  the  thing  intended  ; 
and  if  Frater  does  sotunderstaad  the 
thing  meant,  I  would  say  be  who  b 
ignorant  let  him  be  ignorant  By  the 
way,  the  charge  of  a  want  of  charity 
laid  against  me,  comes  somewhat 
oddly  Irom  Frater. 

Yours  in  the  one  hope, 

P.  C.  Gray. 
Edinburgh,  May  12,  1848. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
BAPTISM, 

In  considering  the  relation  that  the 
modem  bears  to  the  ancient  view  and 
practice  of  baptism,  we  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  adopt  the  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  now  generally  as- 
sumed, viz.  of  sutiject,  of  design,  and 
of  action  or  mode.  We  shall  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  Old  Baptist 
position,  and  that  generally  taken  by 
our  brethren  of  the  Reformaticm,  witfi 
the  earliest  known  practice  of  the 
Christian  church. 

1.  Then,  as  it  respects  the  subject 
of  baptism,  there  appew^  to  be  a 
clear  and  fiill  accordance  between  the 
Old  Baptist  and  our  own  portion 
with  regard  to  the  known  practices 
of  the  ChristiBn  church, 

2.  With  regard  to  the  design  of 
baptisQi,  Baptists  generally  are  rather 
prepared  to  deny  than  to  affirm  what 
the  scriptures  teach,  and  what  the 
ancient  church  universally  held  as 
the  design  of  the  institution,  viz.  that 
baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  action  or 
mode — while  the  Baptist  churches 
and  our  own  occupy  substantialiy  the 
same  ground  as  the  Micient,  yet  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  occupy  the 
exact  position  of  the  ancient  diurefa 
in  this  matter.  The  ancient  church 
regarded  immersion  as  the  only  bap- 
tism in  every  case  where  the  subject 
was  capable  of  so  receiving  it  in  that 
manner.  These  invalids,  on  their  re- 
pentance and  confession  of  Christ, 
were  baptized,  but  not  by ' 
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This  exception  has  never  received  the 
sanction  of  any  modem  charches  of 
the  Baptist  deaonunation,  and  it  is 
as  universally  approved  and  practiced 
by  the  Christian  church  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Having  premised  these  general  de- 
tail^ we  now  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  investigation  of  iht  posi- 
'  )n  stated. 

The  New  Testament  aSbrds  no 
means  for  the  summary  settlement 
of  this  question,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  its  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, to  investigate  the  nature  of 
positive  institutions,  and  the  laws  to 
the  action  of  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

1.  Then,  we  take  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  aa  an  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  positive  institutions.  This 
law  formed  a  most  important  part  of 
the  Jewish  polity :  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,  but 
Hua  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  ihj  God  :  in  it  thou  sbalt  do 
no  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  &o.  In 
fact,  the  whole  Israelitish  nation — 
their  eervwits,  and  even  strangers — 
were  rigidly  interdicted  from  all  la- 
bour on  that  day.  Yet,  when  the 
Jewish  people  affected  the  greatest 
extent  of  obedience  to  this  command- 
ment, some  deviations  from  its  strict 
letter  w^e  allowed.  If  an  ox  or  an 
ass  fell  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
it  WBd  judged  lawful  to  lift  it  out. 
To  do  so  would  be  frequently  a  work 
of  great  labour  and  difficulty,  and 
consequently  contrary  to  the  strict 
letter  irf  the  command,  "  In  it  thou 
shalt  do  no  manner  of  work." 

2.  The  shew  bread  will  fumbh 
another  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
positive  institutions.  This  bread  was 
commanded  to  be  kept  by  the  priests 
on  a  table  in  the  holy  place,  and  for 
their  own  excliraive  use.  Yet  the 
High  Priest,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  urgent  necessities  of  David,  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  it  for  his  relief 
and  assistance — an  action  that  passes 
without  censure  in  the  Old  Testa- 


ment, and  is,  by  the  highest  authority, 
exonerated  from  all  blame  in  the 
New. 

These  facts  prove  that  positive  in- 
stitutions are  not  immutable  in  their 
nature,  but  have  repeatedly  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  urgent  conddera- 
tions  and  circumstances. 
If  it  should  be  said  that  baptism  is 
.  institution,  sui  gmeria,  different 
its  nature  from  every  other  positive 
institution,  we  answer,  that  on  those 
who  make  the  affirmation  lies  the 
'  probandi — the  task  of  proving 
that  it  is ;  and  till  this  proof  appears, 
we  shall  consider  it  similar  in  nature 
and  object  to  the  action  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  observance  of  all 
other  positive  institutions  whatever: 
to  be  observed  literally,  exactiy,  and 
to  their  full  extent,  in  every  ease 
where  such  observance  is  practicable  ; 
and  to  admit  of  another  course  where 
such  an  observance  is  obviously  im- 
practicable. 

2.  We  remark  that  in  cases  where 
a  strict  and  literal  compliance  with  a 
divine  command,  to  its  iiill  extent, 
becomes  impracticable,  it  then  be- 
comes the  duty  of  man  to  comply 
with  the  command  ao  far  aa  his  eir- 
ewmiances  will  admit.  A  denial  of 
this  law  would  bring  the  most  hideons 
confusion  into  the  whole  region  of 
morals.  A  owes  to  B  £100,  but  all 
the  means  that  A  possesses  only 
amount  to  £20.  His  inability  to  pay 
the  whole  does  not  exonerate  him 
from  paying  the  £20,  and  repairing, 
to  the  farthest  extent  of  his  power, 
the  error  he  has  committed. 

Now,  an  application  of  water,  in 
any  mtmner,  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  immersion ;  and  he  that  receives, 
and  he  that  applies,  water  in  any 
manner,  doe*  more  towards  a  com- 
pliance with  the  divine  command 
than  he  who  does  nothing  at  all.  We 
may,  perhaps,  with  the  most  perfect 
propriety,  assure  an  individual  that 
God  does  not  require  of  him  anything 
that  is  absolutely  beyond  his  power 
to  perform.     But  we  have  no  autho- 
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ri^  to  excuse  him  from  such  an 
extent  of  obedience  as  is  evickntl^f 
within  his  power  of  performance. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  farther, 
G  has  two  sons,  M  and  N,  to  whom, 
when  dyin^  he  leaves  injunctions 
which  become  inapplicable  to  their 
future  circumstances.  M,  seeing  he 
cannot  cany  out  his  father's  inten- 
tions to  their  entire  extent,  does  not 
concern  himself  at  all  about  obeying 
them.  N  carefully  fulfils  the  inteo- 
tions  of  his  parent  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  his  drcumstances  will 
tLdmit.  'V\^ich  of  the  two  did  the 
will  of  the  father  ? 

It  will  sot  be  difficult  to  perceive 
the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  subject  before  ns,  and  they  show 
how  a  rigorous  interpretation  of  the 
divine  will  often  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  produces  even  a  more 
deficient  and  dubious  obedience  than 
would  have  resulted  from  a  more 
lenient  and  merciful  view  of  the 
matter. 

While  I  would,  without  hesitation, 
affirm  the  position  taken  by  the  an- 
cient church  in  this  particular,  I 
would  not,  however,  be  cousidered  as 
doing  it  merely  upon  authority,  but 
because  there  a[)pears  to  exist  on  that 
side  a  decided  preponderance  of  scrip- 
tural fact,  principle,  and  evidence. 
Yet,  if  this  was  a  question  that  could 
be  settled  in  this  manner,  I  should 
consider  that  authority  as  superior  in 
value  to  any  human  source  of  sanc- 
tion now  existing.  Yet  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  even  with  respect 
to  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
Christian  practice  subsequent  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  "  If  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them." 

I  would  found  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  position  here  assumed 
on  the  merciful,  considerate,  and 
benevolent  nature  of  Christianity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  its 
nature  and  teaching  than  a  rigorous 
severity  of  proceeding,  exerted  in 
utter  disregard  of  nature  and  appli- 


cable circumstances ;  and  least  of  all 
is  this  severity  to  be  commended 
when  exercised  towards  human  na- 
ture in  its  last  stage  of  sorrow,  and 
weakness,  and  pain.  The  moral  in- 
fluence of  such  a  course  must  be 
agdnst  our  principle,  I  would  here 
illustrate  by  a  fact  communicated  to 
me  by  a  Baptist  minister  some  time 
ago. 

A  female,  who  had  attended,  for 
some  time,  the  ministry  of  a  highly 
respected  pitstoi  of  that  denomination, 
was  taken  ill,  and  during  her  illness 
was  regularly  visited  by  the  minister, 
who  professed  the  most  perfect  con- 
viction of  the  realityof  her  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ  Her  weakness 
was  such  as  to  render  her  immersion 
impracticable  ;  consequently  she  was 
not  baptized — was  not  received  into 
the  church — received  not  the  S3'mbols 
of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  She 
died  an  alien,  cut  off  from  the  society 
of  the  faithful.  Such  an  event  would 
not  have  taken  place,  under  the  cir- 
cumatances,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  in  any  Christian  churoh 
under  heaven.  Never  did  David, 
the  king,  evince  a  more  profound  dis- 
cretion than  when  he  said,  "  Let  me 
fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  (for 
his  mercies  are  great)  but  not  uito 
the  hand  of  man." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  no- 
tice an  objection  likely  to  be  taken 
against  the  views  here  advocated, 
viz.  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  in 
the  strictest  manner  the  divine  insti- 
tutions from  innovations,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  succeeding  ages,  in 
the  same  degree  of  purity  that  we 
have  received  them.  On  this  we 
remark — 

1.  That  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
church  has  not  been  the  tendency  to 
depreciate  external  rites.  Immersion 
continued  the  practice  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  for  1300  years  ;  in 
England,  and  in  some  other  places  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 

the  East  to  the  prosetit  day, 

2.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 


claim  put  forth  to  a  superior  and 
more  exact  obedience  can  be  main- 
tained. In  every  caao  where  nature 
and  circumstances  admitted  a  full 
compliance  with  the  divine  command- 
ment, the  ancient  church  did  so  com- 
ply with  iU  The  modem  Baptist 
does  no  more.  In  cases  where  cir- 
cumstances would  not  admit  of  a  full 
compliance,  the  ancient  church  stjll 
yielded  obedience  io^ar  as  circum- 
atttnces  would  allow  U.  The  modem 
Statist,  in  this  case,  yields  so  obe- 
dience whatflver. 

3.  The  means  here  taken  are  not 
the  most  likely  to  obtain  the  object 
we  seek.  If  we  assume  an  extreme 
position  by  thatttct — or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  by  the  reaction  of  that  act 
— we  either  originate  or  maint^n  the 
opposite  extreme :  for  it  is  a  law  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  "  That 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in 
o[^site  directions."  And,  indeed, 
the  position  that  Baptists  themselves 
hold  on  this  question  has  been,  in 
some  clearly  perceptible  degree,  the 
effect  of  that  fierce  contest  carried  on 
for  ages  with  infants  themselves — the 
reaction  of  an  opposite  extreme. 

J.  H. 


NOTE  ON  POSITIVE  INSTITDTIONS. 

The  Divine  Being,  in  his  govern- 
ment of  moral  agents,  whether  angels 
or  men,  has  seen  fit  to  exerdse  his 
authority  by  means  of  commands  and 
positive  institutions.  These  have 
ever  been,  and  are  still  the  tests  of 
fealty  to  him  and  his  truth.  It  is  said 
of  the  angels  who  excel  in  strength, 
that  they  do  his  commandments, 
hearkening  Xo  the  voice  of  his  word. 
Bless  the  Lord  all  ye  his  hosts ;  ye 
ministers  of  his  who  do  ktipleaauTe. 
Positive  institutions  given  to  man  in 
every  dispensation,  have  been  of  the 
most  simple  character,  so  that  perfect 
obedience  lay  within  the  capacity  of 
all  to  whom  they  were  ^vea.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  theDivincBeingmight 
— indeed,  witit  propriety — have  been 
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considered  a  hard  and  cruel  master, 
requiring  that  from  his  creatures 
which  they  had  no  power  to  perform. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  either  with 
respect  to  angels  or  men.  Positive 
institutlona  have  not  only  been  simple 
in  their  nature,  but  also  imperative 
in  Iheir  obligation,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  or  altered  by  the  caprice 
or  will  of  man,  for  the  perfecting  of 
whose  character  they  were  given. 

The  fealty  of  our  first  parents  was 
suspended  upon  a  simple  prohibition, 
"  The  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thoif 
shall  surely  die."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  institution  of  worship, 
given  immediately  after  the  one  sin 
had  been  committed.  The  offering- 
up  of  a  Iamb  for  sacrifice  must  have 
been  commanded.  It  was  a  positive 
institution.  "  By  fiiith  Abel  offered 
to  God  a  better  sacrifice  than  Cain, 
on  account  of  which  he  was  com- 
mended as  righteous,  God  testifying 
in  &vor  of  his  oblation  ;  and  so,  by 
it,  though  dead,  he  still  speaks."  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  Jewish 
institutions — they  were  simple,  prac- 
ticable, and  imperative.  It  is  true 
that  the  Apostle,  when  referring  \t 
their  number  and  magnitude,  and  the 
bondage  which  they  engendered  com- 
pared with  gospel  institutions  and 
liberty,  styles  them  a  yoke  which  n 
ther  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able 
to  bear,  and  from  which  the  disciples 
of  Christ  are  now  happily  fi-eed. 

The  brother  who  wrote  the  prece- 
ding article  on  the  nature  of  positive 
institutions,  has  not  duly  considered 
the  subject — as  appears,  at  least,  to 
us.  Indeed,  in  the  particular  inves- 
tigation of  the  position  pleaded  for, 
we  are  informed  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament affords  no  means  for  the  sum- 
mary setdement  of  the  question  pro- 
pounded, viz.  that  positive  institutions 
are  not  equally  binding  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— deviations  may  take 
place  when  suffering  humanity  calls 
for  it !  This  more  particularly  refers 
to  bt4}tism  or  immersion. 

That  our  Heavenly  Father  does 


not  require  impossibilities,  will 
freely  admitted  by  all  who  love  and 
fear  bim ;  but  tbat  be  will  approve  of 
our  substituting  something  in  the 
place  of  tbat  which  be  baa  appointed 
for  a  particular  purpose,  we  do  not 
believe,  "God  is  not  mocked."  As 
to  the  practice  in  the  primitive  church, 
as  ferback  ns  the  daya  of  the  Apostles, 
if  it  be  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  cannot  be  received  ;  for  sys- 
tems of  iniquity  were  even  then  in 
^existence,  there  being  many  false 
prophets  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world.  The  Saviour,  when  on 
earth,  was  Lord  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. He  did  not  come  to  restore  a 
dispensation,  the  rites  of  which  had 
all  been  sinned  away — so  much  so, 
tbat  when  he  appeared  among  bis 
own  people,  "there  was  none  right- 
eous, no,  not  one."  John  the  Baptist 
had  the  honor  of  preparing  a  people 
for  the  Lord. 

In  the  quotation  referred  to,  Luke 
xiii.  10-17,  xiv.  1-11,  Jesus  is  not  al- 
luding to  the  law  regulating  the  Sab- 
bath, but  to  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  kept  not  the  law,  (John  vii.  19) 
but  who  sought  to  kill  Jesus  because 
he  had  mercifully  delivered  poor  suf- 
fering humanity  from  affliction  and 
disease  on  the  Sabbath  day.  "  Be- 
ware," said  he,  "  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy."  It  is 
lawful  to  do  good  works,  although 
not  lawful  to  labour  for  the  promotion 
of  self-interest  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  referred 
to  the  conduct  of  David  and  those 
that  were  with  him,  1  Saml.  sxi.  3-6, 
Matt.  xii.  1-8,  Mark  ii.  26.  Our 
readers  should  ever  remember,  that 
neither  angels  nor  men,  nor  the  Son 
of  God  himself,  could  either  act  or 
speak  so  as  to  please  a  Pharisee,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  were  to  praise  his  de- 
ceit and  hypocrisy,  concealed  beneath 
the  garb  of  superior  sanctity  and  be- 
nevolence. We  are  informed  that 
David — who  was  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  especially  in  reference  to 
positive  institutions — when   he  was 


an  hungered,  went  into  the  house  of 
God,  and  eat  the  shembread,  which 
was  not  lawful  except  for  the  priest 
only,  &c.  For  the  information  of 
some  of  our  younger  brethren, 
may  observe,  that  the  shew-bi 
consisted  of  twelve  distinct  loaves — a 
loaf  for  each  tribe  in  Israel,  to  stand 
upon  the  table  before  the  mercy-seat 
continually  :  these  were  to  be  re- 
removed  every  Sabbath,  each  loaf  se- 
parately, and  the  vacant  place  imme- 
diately supplied,  that  there  might  be 
twelve  loaves  constandy  before  the 
Lord.  Five  loaves  of  this  bi-ead,  on 
being  thus  removed,  were  presented 
by  the  priests  to  David,  who,  although 
a  prophet,  was  then  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances :  these  loaves  he  took  and 
eat,  as  did  the  men  who  were  with 
him.  It  was  an  act  of  humanity  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  ;  and  David, 
by  the  Saviour,  is  pronounced  blame- 
less. Now  in  this  transaction,  there 
is  no  substitution  of  that  which  is  hu- 
man in  place  of  that  which  is  divine. 
Whether  the  priest  Abimelech  were 
entirely  innocent  on  this  occasion,  we 
shall  not  determine.  He  and  bis  as- 
sociates appear  to  have  been  unworthy 
of  their  office,  or  the  Lord  would 
not  have  permitted  eighty-five  priests, 
with  their  wives,  children,  sucklings, 
and  oxen,  aases,  and  sheep,  all  to 
have  been  slain  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  The  end  of  this  tragedy  was 
appalling.  Had  David  and  his  men 
taken  the  shew-bread  and  the  sword 
of  Goliath  without  the  consentof  the 
priests,  no  doubt  he  would  then  have 
been  guilty  and  the  priests  innocent. 
God  is  a  jealous  God,  nor  will  he 
give  his  glory  to  another.  Should 
parties,  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
reject  the  Lord's  one  immersion  in 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  until  by  reason 
'Miction  they  are  unable  to  attend 
it,  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of 
any  of  the  brethren  sprinkling  or 
pouring  water  upon  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  designating  it  by  the 
application  of  the  Lord's  one  baptism. 


Better  leave  them  to  Grod  and  his 
Christ,  who  will  judge  every  man 
his  work  shall  be. 

Regarding  A  owing  B  £100,  a 
having  at  the  same  time  only  £20 
wherewith  to  pay,  we  are  of  opinioD 
that  this  proves  him  to  be  a  defaulter, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  very  iadiscreet, 
if  not  dishonest,  in  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be 
«dion-n  that  he  has  been  visit«d  with 
unusual  and  afflictive  occurrences  in 
the  providences  of  God.  Nothing 
can  relax  the  obligation  of  positive 
institutions,  when  clearly  apprehend- 
ed by  the  mind  of  man — much  less 
justify  the  substttutioD  of  human  in- 
stitutions ia  place  of  them. 

The  next  illustration  presented  to 
ua  is  that  of  a  father,  when  dying, 
making  b  will,  or  giving  instructions, 
which  his  two  sons  could  not  carry 
ouL  One  of  the  sons  disregards  alto- 
gether the  injunctions  of  bis  &ther, 
while  the  other  fiulfile  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  Novt'  in  this  case 
the  blame  does  not  rest  with  the  sons, 
but  with  the  ignorance,  or  want  of 
explicitness  on  the  part  of  the  lather. 
TIus  illustration,  then,  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  Uie  injunctions  of  our 
Father  who  b  ia  heaven,  who  is  in- 
finitely wise  and  perfect  in  all  his 
commands  to  the  children  of  men.  I 
As  to  death-bed  repentances,  of 
which  so  much  is  sud  and  written 
the  present  day — and  the  prevalc 
belief  of  which  is  a  great  source  of 
disobedience  and  infidehtj — there  ia 
not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
a  single  reference  to  them  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost  to  the  death  of  John 
the  beloved  Apostle.  There  is  the 
most  profound  silence  r^^ding  death- 
bed repentance.  The  Apostles  were 
commanded  to  preach  the  obedience 
of  laith  among  all  nations :  not  to  pro- 
claim faitli,  but  facts — a  perception  of 
which  called  faith  into  being,  and  the 
obedience  of  which  brought  peace 
and  pardon  to  the  guilty. 

Our  friend   J.  H.  will,  we  doubt 
no^    excuse  these  observations,  and 


let  us  hear  from  him  again  at  his 
earliest  coDvenience.  J.  W. 


INFANT     BAPTISM. 

IDENTITY  OF  COVENANTS. 

Paul  informs  us,  in  speaking  of 
the  union  that  should  exist  between 
the  members  of  the  church,  that  the 
most  weak  and  "  feeble"  members  of 
the  body  are  necessary  ( 1  Cor.  1 2— 22), 
and  that  each  member,  whether  weak 
or  strong,  has  his  appropriate  work 
to  perform,  and  sphere  in  which  to 
act 

Now,  permit  me  to  aak,  most 
courteoudy,  what  work  is  there  to 
perform  in  the  Church  of  Christ  that 
makes  infants  "necessary?"  Will 
some  pedo-baptist  answer  this  ques- 
tion ?  But  the  Apostle  does  not  drop 
the  subject  here.  lie  goes  so  far  as 
to  show  positively  that  such  a  thing 
infant  church-membership,  under 
;  new  covenant,  had  not  been 
thought  o£  He  adds,  "  that  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but 
that  the  members  should  have  the 
ire  one  for  another.  And 
whether  one  member  suffer,  all  tlie 
members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  mem- 
ber be  honoured,  all  the  members 
rejoic*  with  it  (v.  26.) 

Could  infants  of  a  few  weeks  old 
weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  re- 
joice with  those  that  rejoice  ?  If 
they  could,  they  certainly  must  have 
been  a  more  intelligent  race  of  infants 
than  wo  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  in 
this  country  I 

Let  us  now  turn  lo  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  churches  were  formed 
and  established,  and  see  if  infanta 
were  included  as  members.  At  the 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  we 
are  informed  that  "ffrecU  Jear  came 
upon  ALL  the  church,"  (Acts  v.  11.) 
What !  Infants  alarmed  on  account 
of  this  retribution  ?  They  must  hare 
been,  were  they  members  of  the 
church.  But  the  more  reasonable 
view  of  the  subject,  doubtless,  is,  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  as 
it  was  so  near  the  commencement  of 
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this  new  order  of  things.  Let  us, 
therefore,  follow  the  ApMtles  ot>  till 
tbej  get  birlj  into  operation.  (Read 
ActA  XV.  22.)  "  Then  pleased  it  the 
Aposties  and  Eldere,  with  the  whole 
CHURCH,  to  send  chosen  men  of  their 
own  companj  to  Antioch,  with  Paul 
and  Bamabafl." 

From  this  we  learn  that  there  are 
no  infants  in  the  church  yet,  notwith- 
standing  the  Apoetlee  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  introdacing  members 
for  about  nineteen  j'ears ! 

Let  us  now  return,  and  examine 
Btill  farther  the  doctrine  of  baptiam 
as  a  substitute  for  circumcision.  And 
first  we  would  b^  permiscdon  to  ask, 
is  it  not  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance, if  the  Apostles  believed  and 
taught  that  baptism  came  in  the  room 
of  circumciaion,  that  in  all  their  con- 
troversies about  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
they  never  once  thought  of  adducing 
this  most  overwhelming  argument — 
an  argument,  by  the  bye,  which  must, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  have 
settied  that  much-disputed  question 
for  ever  t  When  that  committee  was 
sent  np  to  Jerusalem  to  deliberate 
upon  the  important  question  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  ^e  Grentile  con- 
verts  to  be  circumcised,  as  some 
persons  had  been  teaching;  and 
when  all  the  Apostles  had  met  in 
solemn  council  to  investigate  and 
decide  that  very  question,  why  did 
they  not  settle  the  controversy  by 
informing  tlie  committee  that  baptism 
filled  the  place  of  circnmcinon,  and 
answered  precisely  the  same  purpose, 
if  they  behoved  such  to  be  the  ftuit, 
without  so  much  argumentadoni.  as 
we  are  informed  they  had  on  that 
occasion?  The  fact  that  they  did 
not  thus  decide  (which  could  have 
been  done  at  a  angle  sentence),  is 
the  most  incontrovertible  proof  that 
the  Apostles  knew  nothing  about  thm 
docUine  of  baptism  coming  in  the 
room  of  circumcision,  and  hence  that 
it  must  be  a  discovery  of  later  date ! 
This  one  difficulty,  as  we  consider. 


never  be  successfully  disposed  of. 
Peter  decides  that  circmnefBion  was 

yoie  grievous  to  be  iMrae ;  and  if 
baptism  came  in  tb*  room  of  circum- 
cision, to  fill  tbe  same  office,  and 
efiect  the  same  object,  as  pedo-bap- 
tists  cont«nd,  thea  it  is  precisely  the 
same  "  y<tkt  of  bondage  which  neither 
we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear," 
(AcW  XV.  10.)  Paul  warns  us  against 
bfsng  "  entangled  in  the  yoke  of 
bondage"  (Gal.  v.  I);  and  yet  pedo- 
bf^tjsts,  heedless  of  the  admonition, 
are  running  themselves  into  serious 
difficulties.  From  the  foregoing  ar- 
guments, they  must  see  that  they  are 
becoming  seriously  "  entangled." 

If  circumcision  and  baptism  are 
both  seals  of  the  same  covenant,  then 

hy  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
legally  circumcised,  called  upon  to 
be  baptized  before  thej  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  same  covenant  to 
which  they  were  justiy  entitled  hy 


If  they  were  both  seals  of  the  same 
covenant,  both  answering  the  same 
purpose,  imd  both  appointed  for  tbe 
same  design,  then  where  would  be 
the  illegality  of  baptizing  twice,  since 
it  was  legal  to  baptize  those  who  had 
received  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
circumcision  ?  Those,  then,  who 
have  the  least  scruple  relative  to 
their  infant  baptism,  and  would,  as 
numbers  have  stud,  be  baptized  again 
were  it  not  for  that,  need  not  hesitate 
a  moment,  as  tiie  doctrine  of  baptism, 
being  an  exact  sahetitute  for  circum- 
uMon,  justifies  them,  and  clewly 
proves  it  to  be  I^al  for  a  person  to 
be  baptized  in  in&ncy,  and  re-b)^>- 
tized  again  as  soon  as  he  gets  old 
enough  to  believe  and  diooM  for 
himself. 

But  why  is  it  that  pedo-baptists  go 
to  the  law  of  Hoses  and  to  drcum- 
cimon  to  learn  who  are  suitable  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church  ?  Sup- 
pose a  question  should  arise,  whether 
an  Indian  had  a  right  to  vote  aboor 
presidential  election,  and  I  affinn 
that  he  has.     Well,  to  prove-  my 
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position,  I  pass  over  all  the  laws  and 
usages  of  our  own  commonwealth, 
which  regulate  all  such  matters,  and 
commence  searching  the  statutes  of 
Old  England,  which  contain  nothing 
upon  the  subject  but  inference,  and 
that  most  remote,  would  not  every 
man  of  sense  conclude  that  I  went  to 
the  laws  of  En^and  becaose  I  felt 
conscious  that  I  had  nothing  to  sus- 
tain me  in  our  own  ?  And  upon  the 
same  principles  of  logic,  is  it  not 
good  evidence  that  pedo-baplisis 
have  nothing  to  support  their  views 
of  infant  church-membership  in  the 
New  Teetaraent;  and  being  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  the  first  place  you 
find  them  they  are  away  back  to  the 
days  of  Moses  and  Abraham,  trying 
to  prove  who  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  baptism,  by  laws  enacted  nineteen 
Aunared  years  before  ever  baptism 
was  instituted  ?  If  they  had  evidence 
in  the  laws  and  directions  concerning 
baptism  to  support  their  notions,  we 
think  that  the  irrational  and  unscrip- 
tural  assumption  of  baptism  coming 
in  the  room  of  circumcision  would 
never  have  been  resorted  to.  We 
shall  now,  for  the  sake  of  classifica- 
tion and  cons<^dation,  and  also  to 
aid  such  as  may  engage  in  contro- 
reray  upon  this  subject,  present  a 
congeries  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
unatuteerable  syUapisma  in  opposition 
to  the  above  assumption. 

Syllogistical  reasoning,  when  the 
propositions  cannot  be  controverted, 
and  the  condusion  therefrom  is  lo^- 
cally  adduced,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  mode  of  argumentation 
that  can  be  adopted. 

1.  Circumcision  was  lawfully  ad- 
mintstered  to  males  only. — Baptism 
is  lawfully  administered  to  males  and 
females:  therefore,  baptism  did  not 
coine  in  the  room  of  circumcision. 

2.  Circumcision  was  lawfully  ad- 
ministered to  in&nts  only  on  the 
eigfatb  day. — Baptism  is  administered 
OD  any  day  by  those  who  practise  it: 
therefore,  themselves  being  judges,  it 
did  Dotls^etfae  place  ofeircumcision. 


3.  Circumcision  waa  administered 
to  infants  who  wer«  already  members 
of  the  covenant. — Baptism  is  admi- 
nistered to  infants  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  members:  therefore, 
baptism  did  not  come  in  the  room  of 
circumcision. 

4.  Circumcision  entitled  its  sub- 
jects to  an  inheritance  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. — Baptism  gives  no  such 
title :  therefore,  baptism  does  not  fill 
the  place  of  circumcision. 

5.  Circumcision  showed  an  indi- 


Gentile,  but  a  Christian:  therefore, 
baptism  did  not  come  in  the  room  of 


6.  Baptism  is  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit. — Circumcision  was  not  admi- 
nistered in  those  names ;  therefore^ 
baptism  did  not  come  in  the  room  of 


7.  He  that  was  circumcised  was  a 
debtor  to  do  the  whole  law. — He  that 
is  baptized  is  no  longer  under  the 
schoolmaster :  therefore,  baptism  does 
not  fill  the  place  of  circumcision. 

8.  One  tiling  coming  in  the  room 
of  another  must  fill  the  same  office. — 
Bf^tism,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not 
fill  the  office  of  circumcision  :  there- 
fore, it  does  not  come  in  the  room 
of  it. 

9.  One  thing  coming  in  the  roont 
of  another  must  come  in  the  same 
covenant. — ^The  covenant  of  circum- 
cision was  done  away  or  abolished : 
therefore,  baptism  did  not  come  in 
the  place  ofeircumcision. 

10.  Baptism  is  administered  to 
show  forth  the  burial  and  resurrect 
tion  of  Christ. — Circumcision  was 
administered  for  no  such  object : 
Therefore,  baptism  did  not  come  in 


then 


a  of 


It.  Baptism  was  administered  for 
*■  the  remission  of  sins,"  (Acts  ii.  38.) 
— Circumcision  never  had  any  such 

design  :    therefore,  baptism  did  not 


nthe  r 


a  of 


12.   A  person,  in  order  to  be  a 
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scriptural  subject  of  baptism,  must 
be  first  taught  the  gospel. — Indivi- 
duals were  scriptural  subjects  of  cir- 
cumcision before  the^  were  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  :  therefore, 
baptism  did  not  come  to  fill  the  place 
of  drcumdsioo. 

13.  No  person  was  conridered  a 
subject  of  twplism,  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  who  had  not  faith  in  Christ. 
—In  administering  circumcision,  faith 
was  never  made  a  condition  or  pre- 
requitdte :  therefore,  baptism  did  not 
come  in  the  room  of  circumcision. 

14.  Bepentance  was  also  required 
of  the  candidato  before  b^tism. — 
Bepentance  was  never  required  as  a 
pre-requisite  to  <»rcnmciuon :  there- 
fore, baptism  did  not  come  in  its  room 
or  stead. 

19.  Confession  with  the  mouth  was 
also  made  a  pre-requisite  to  baptism. — 
Confession  with  the  mouth  was  never 
required  of  infants  ught  days  old,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  circumcision :  there- 
fore baptism  does  not  fill  jts  place. 

16.  Baptism  is  "  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience,"  (1  Pet.  iii.  22.) — 
Circumcision  belonged  wholly  to  the 
flesh,  and  consequently  did  not  reach 
the  consuence. — Therefore,  baptism 
did  not  come  in  the  place  of  circum- 
cision. 

17.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  ^irit  was 
promised  to  all  who  were  scripturally 
baptised  (Acts  ii,  38.) — No  such  pro- 
mise was  ever  attached  to  circumci- 
sion.— Therefore  baptism  does  not 
fill  its  place. 

18.  Baptism  caused  all  its  subjects 
to  rejoice  (Acts  viii.  39,  xvi.  34.) — 
Circumcision  produced  no  rejoicing, 
but  exactly  the  opposite. — Therefore, 
baptism  does  not  fill   the  place  of 


part,   at 


19.    Circumcision 


least,  of  the  ydce  of  bondage. — Bap- 
tism ia  part  of  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
which  is  easy:  therefore,  baptism 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  circum- 
cision. 

).  Circumcimon  was  for  one  par- 
ticular nation. — Baptism  was  insti- 
tuted for  alt  nations:  therefore, 
baptism  did  not  come  in  tiie  r< 
of  circumcision. 

I.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  have 
taught  us  every  thing  about  baptism 
that  is  necessary  for  us  to  believe. — 
They  never  taught  that  baptism  came 
in  die  room  of  circumci^on,  either 
directly  or  indirectly :  therefore,  it  ii 
not  necessary Jbr  vs  to  believe  it.'.'.' 


PROPHETIC  DEPARTMENT. 
NO.  in. 
The  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  conflagration  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  "For  as  in  the  days  that 
were  before  the  flood,  they  were  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  marrying  and  ^ving 
in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah 
entered  the  ark,  and  the  flood  c 
and  took  them  all  away ;  so  s 
also  the  coming  of  the  son  of  man  be," 
Matt.xxiv.  Likewise,  also,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Lot,  they  did  eat,  they 
drank,  they  bought,  lliey  sold,  they 
planted,  they  builded.  But  the  same 
day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom,  it 
rtuned  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven 
and  destroyed  them  all ;  even  thus 
shall  it  be  when  the  son  of  man  is 
revealed,"  Luke  ivii.  28-30.  "  And 
I  will  bring  distress  upon  men,  that 
they  shall  walk  like  blind  men, 
cause  they  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  poured 
out  as  dust,  and  their  flesh  as  the 
dung.  Neither  their  silver  nor  their 
gold  shall  be  able  to  deliver  them  ii 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  wrath ;  but  thi 
whole  land  shall  be  devonred  by  the 
I  fire  of  his  jealousy ;  for  he  shall  make 
even  a  speedy  riddance  of  all  them 
I  thatdwellintiieland,"Zeph.i.l7-18. 
"Therefore  wait  ye  up<m  me,  s 
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the  Lord,  until  the  day  that  I  rise  i 
to  the  prey ;  for  my  determination 
to  gather  the  nations,  that  I  may 
assemble  the  kingdoms  to  pour  upon 
tbem  mine  indignation,  eren  all  my 
fierce  anger ;  for  all  the  earth  shall 
be  devoured  with  the  Are  of  my 
jealousy,"  Zeph.  iii.  8.  "  For  behold 
the  day  cometh  that  shall  buro  as  an 
OTen,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all 
that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble ; 
and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum 
them  up,  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that 
it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch,"  Mai.  iv.  1.  "  Behold  the 
Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and 
maketh  it  waste,  and  tumedi  it  up- 
side down,  and  scattereth  abroad  the 
inhabitants  thereof,"  Isaiah  xxiy.  I. 
"  The  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied 
and  utterly  spoiled ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  this  word.  The  earth 
moumeth  and  fadeth  away.  The 
world  languisheth  and  &deth  away. 
The  haughty  people  of  the  earth  do 
languish.  The  earth  is  also  defiled 
under  the  inhabitants  thereof,  because 
they  have  transgressed  the  laws, 
chfuiged  the  ordinance;^  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant ;  therefore  bath 
the  curse  devoured  the  earth,  and 
they  that  dwell  therein  are  desolate  ; 
therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  burned,  and  few  men  left,"  ver.  3. 
The  prophet  assigns  the  reason  for 
the  awful  destruction  here  predicted. 
It  is  this — the  people  have  changed 
the  ordinances,  broken  the  everlast- 
ing covenant  Jt  is,  then,  no  trifling 
matter  to  change  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  thereby  set  at  defiance  his 
authority.  No,  indeed !  He  will 
one  day  plead  his  own  cause,  with 
pestilence,  fire,  and  sword,  undl  all 
his  enemies  arc  stain.  L«t  men  exa- 
mine this  matter  with  anxiety  and 
care,  lest  they  be  found  transgressors. 
"  Come  near,  ye  nations,  to  hear,  and 
hearken,  ye  people.  Let  the  earth 
hear,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  the 
world  and  all  things  that  come  forth 
of  it ;  for  the  indignation  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  all  nations,  and  his  fury  upon 


all  thwr  annies.  He  hath  utterly 
destroyed  them.  He  hath  delivered 
them  to  the  slaught«r.  Their  slain 
also  shall  be  cast  out,  and  the  slink 
shall  come  up  out  of  their  carcasses 
and  the  mountain  shall  be  melted 
with  their  blood ;  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven  shall  be  dissolved ;  and  the 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  together 
scroll,  and  all  their  host  shall  fall 
down,  as  the  leaf  &lleth  off  from  the 
vine,  and  as  a  fidling  fig  from  the  fig 
tree,"  Isa,  xxxiv.  1-4.  "  For  behold 
the  Lord  will  come  with  fire  and  with 
his  chariots,  Lke  a  whirlwind,  to 
render  his  anger  with  fuiy,  and  his 
rebuke  by  flamei  of  fire  j  for  by  fire 
and  by  his  sword  will  the  Lord  plead 
with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  many,"  Isa.  Ixvi.  15-16. 

"  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the 
Others,  a  prophet  shall  the  Lord  God 
raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren 
like  unto  me.  Him  shall  ye  hear  in 
all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say 
unto  you  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  every  soul  that  will  not  hear  that 
prophet  shall  be  destroyed  &om 
among  the  people,"  Acta  iii.  22-23. 

"  AJid  to  you  who  are  troubled, 
rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with 
his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power, 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  iu 
all  them  that  believe,"  2  Thess.  i. 
7-10. 

"  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which  are  now  by  the  same  word, 
arc  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire 
against  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
perdition  of  ungodly  men,"  2  Pet.  iii. 
7.  "  Biit  the  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away 
vnth  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.     The 
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earth  also,  and  Ihe  'vroi^  that  are 
thereJD,  shall  be  burnt  up.  Seeing, 
then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  y«  to  be  in  all  holy  conversa- 
tion and  godliness,  looking  for  and 
hastening  nnto  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  Ctod,  wherein  the  heavens  being 
on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
elements  shall  meltwilh  fervent  heat," 
V.  10-12.  Here  we  close  our  fifth 
proposition,  leaving  it  to  those  who 
read  to  judge  whether  we  have  proved 
it.  We  now  offer  a  sixth,  whioh  is 
tLe  following: — 

There  will  be  new  heavens  and  a 

lewearthintheMiRennium.  "Never- 
theless we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwcUeth  righteouB- 
nesB,"  2  Pet.  iii.  13.  Here  Peter 
refers  to  a  promise  which  the  Lord 
bad  given  to  one,  at  least,  of  his  pro- 
phets in  the  former  di siren sation.  It 
"ound  in  Isa.  Ixt.  17,  "  For  behold 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind." 
"For  as  the  new  heavcnB  and  the 
new  earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall 
remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so 
sfa^  your  seed  and  your  name  re- 
main," Isa.  Ixvi.  22.  "And  I  saw 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 

vere  passed  away,  and  there  was  no 

nore  sea,"  Rev,  xxi.  1 . 

If  the  above  passages  of  scripture 
do  not  prove  that  there  will  be  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  they  prove 
nothing  in  my  estunadon.  If  they 
prove  anything  else,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  Will  some  person 
be  good  enough  to  tell  us  ?  If  all 
shall  decline  to  do  so,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  believe  that,  for  one  thousand 
years,  there  will  be  a  literal  new 
earth  and  heavens,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
these  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  blessed  abode.  There 
will  bfe  a  time  previous  to  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  while  the 
ones  are  being  destroyed,   that 
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there  will  neither  be  men,  beaet^  or 
birds  to  be  seen.  Isa.  li.  6,  *'  Lift  up 
your  eyes  to  the  heaVens  and  look 
upon  the  earth  beneath,  for  the  hea- 
vens shall  vanish  away  like  smoke, 
and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  as  a  gar- 
ment^ and  they  that  dwell  therein 
shall  die  in  like  manner  ;  but  my  sal- 
vation shall  be  ior  ever,  and  my  right- 
eousness shall  not  be  abolished." — 
Jer.  iv.  23-25,  "  I  beheld  the  earth, 
and  lo  it  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  the  heavens  they  bad  no  light. 
I  beheM  ^e  monnt^ns,  and  lo  they 
trembled  ;  and  ail  the  hills,  and  they 
moved  lightly.  I  bdteM,  and 
there  was  no  man,  and  all  the  In 
of  the  heavens  were  fled.  I  beheld 
and  lo  the  fruitful  place  was  a  wilder- 
ness, and  all  the  cities  tiicreof  were 
broken  down,  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  by  his  fierce  angw." 

The  repeopling  of  the  earth,  and 
by  whom. — I  believe  it  is  the  gene- 
ral, if  not  universal  opinion,  of  those 
who  have  spoken  or  written  on  1 
Millennium,  that  the  living  saints 
will  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  when  all  the  wicked  will 
be  destroyed,  as  we  have  abundantly 
proved  in  this  essay.  This  being  s< 
no  people  can  be  found  to  dwell  i 
fiBsfa  OB  the  new  earth,  whit^  will  be 
the  case  if  several  passages  found  i 
Isaiah  and  other  places  are  to  be 
interpreted  literally.  If  they  are  not 
to  be  literally  fulfilled,  I  cannot  s 
any  sense  in  them.  I,  for  one,  ' 
question  the  living  saints  bong 
changed  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
I  know  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  ques- 
tion what  great  and  good  men  have 
said  on  this  subject ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  examine  God's  word  for 
myself^  and  I  hope  to  do  so  without 
giving  ofibice  to  any  one,  as  I  intend 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  change  t^  the  living  siunts  ii 
a  moment  is  mentioned  but  ouoe  ii 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  not  it 
connection  with  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.     It  is  found  1  Cor.  xv.  51-52, 
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"  Belu^,  I  show  you  a  myttoir-  We 
shall  not  ail  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
riiall  be  raiaed  incorruptible,  aod  we 
shall  be  changed."  It  appears  evi- 
dent to  me  that  thU  ia  in  connection 
with  the  general,  or  the  last  resur- 
recti<»i,  and  final  judgment,  which 
will  not  take  place  until  the  close  of 
the  thousand  years.  Now  for  my 
reasons  for  thinking  as  I  do. 

First  reason  ia,  that  Paul,  when 
writing  to  the  Thessalonians  on  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  does  not  say  the 
last  trump,  but  the  trump  of  God. 
"  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
tmmp  of  G^d,"  I  Thess.  iv.  16.  The 
trumpets  do  not  appear  to  be  one 
and  the  same  tblug.  One  is  "the 
trump  of  God ;"  the  other  is  "  the 
last  tfump."  Second  reason.  What 
is  sdd  in  coanection  with  the  change 
of  the  living  stunts  will  not  apply  to 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  "  O  death  ! 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave  1  where 
is  thy  victory  ?"  ver.  65.  The  grave 
will  hold  its  \-ictory  over  millions  of 
the  wicked  dead  for  a  thousand  years 
after  the  Lord  comes.  John  says 
the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years  were  finished. 
Rev.  XX.  5. 

There  will  be  both  death  and  sin 
in  the  new  earth,  as  we  shall  shortly 
prove.  A  third  reason  is,  ^at  Paul 
does  not  mention  the  change  of  the 
living  saints  in  the  first  letter  to  the 
Thewalmians,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  re- 
BUTreciion  of  the  dead  saints.  He 
says  the  living  saints  shall  be  caught 
up  together  with  them  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air.  Not  a  word  is  said 
about  their  change.  It  appears  to 
me  that,  if  Paul  had  believed  the 
doctrine,  he  would  have  said,  then 
we  which  are  alive  and  remtun  shall 
be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  caught  up 


together  with  them;  but  as  he  did 
not  sar  it,  it  is  not  my  opinion  that 
he  beueved  it.  If  the  Uving  saints 
are  not  changed  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  which  I  believe  will  not  be  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  whom  the 
new  earth  ia  to  be  peopled.  Some 
wilt  ask  how  they  are  to  be  preserved 
from  the  deluge  of  fire.  Answer: 
Do  you  doubt  the  power  of  God  to 
preserve  them  ?  Will  it  not  be  as 
easy  to  save  them  as  it  was  to  save 
NtHih,  and  for  the  same  purpose? 
We  have  already  seen  that  they  are 
to  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Xiord  in 
the  air ;  they  will  then  be  above  the 
fire,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  destruc- 
tion, as  much  so  as  the  resurrected 
immortal  saints.  But  if  these  reasons 
will  not  satisfy,  let  Isaiah  tell  the 
secret,  if,  indeed,  it  is  yet  a  secret  to 
you.  "And  I  have  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth,  and  have  covered  thee 
in  the  shadow  of  miue  hand,  that  I 
may  plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  and  say 
unto  Zion,  thou  art  my  people,"  Isa. 
li.  16.  It  appears,  from  some  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  that  but  few  Gen- 
tiles will  be  saved  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Our  Lord  asks  the  fol- 
lowing question :  "  When  the  son  of 
man  cometb,  shall  he  £nd  fiuth  on 
the  earth  ?" 

Agtun :  "  The  earth  is  burned,  and 
few  men  left,"  Isa.  xxiv.  Instead  of 
the  world  getting  better,  it  is  getting 
worse  every  day,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  king  will  come. 
But  here  we  must  make  room  for  the 
Jews,  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham.  They  have  been  driven 
away  from  their  lund  and  city,  and 
sufiering  the  punishment  due  to  them 
for  their  sins,  for  almost  two  thousand 
years.  But  they  must  return  again, 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  said 
it.  But  when  are  they  to  return  ? 
When  the  Lord  comes,  and  not  be- 
fore. The  G^ntUes  are  to  tread 
down  their  city  until  their  fulness 
be  come  in  (which  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  Uie  Master  comes.)  "For 
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I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  shonld 
be  ignorant  of  this  myatciy  (leat  ye 
should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits), 
that  blindness  in  part  ie  happened  to 
Israel,  until  the  fulnesa  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved,  as  it  is  written.  There  shall 
come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob,"  Rom.  xi.  25-26.  Notice, 
not  till  the  Master  comes  will  Israel 
be  saved.  To  this  agrees  Matt,  xxiii. 
39,  "  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not 
see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
ol  the  Lord." 

Again :  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the 
king  in  his  beauty  ;  they  shall  behold 
the  land  that  is  very  far  off,"  Isa. 
xxxiii.  17.  "Look  upon  Zion,  the 
city  of  our  solemnities ;  thine  eyes 
shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habita- 
tion, a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be 
taken  down ;  not  one  of  the  stakes 
thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither 
shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be 
broken,"  ver,  20.  "  For  the  Lord  is 
our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver, 
the  Lord  is  onr  king;  he  will  save 
us,"  ver,  22.  "  And  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obt^n 
joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away,"  Isa.  xxxv. 
10. 

"  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your 
grave,  O  my  people,  and  brought 
you  up  out  of  yonr  graves,  and  shall 
put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  ye  shall 
live ;  and  I  shall  place  you  in  your 
own  land:  then  shall  ye  know  that 
I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  per- 
formed it,  sailh  the  Lord.  And  say 
unto  them,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold,  I  will  take  the  children  of 
Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  whi' 
ther  they  be  gone,  and  will  gathei 
them  on  every  aide,  and  bring  then 
into  their  own  land  ;  and  I  wilt  maki 
them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  and  one  King 


shall  be  king  to  tbem  all ;  and  they 
shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither 
shall  they  be  divided  into  tvro  king- 
doms any  more  at  all ;  and  they  shfdt 
dwell  in  the  land  which  1  have  given 
unto  Jacob  my  servant,  wherein  your 
fathers  have  dwelt ;  and  they  shall 
dwell  therein,  even  they,  and  their 
children,  and  their  children^  children 
ever;  and  my  servant  David  (that 
Jesus)  shall  be  their  prince  for 
ever.  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  cove- 
nant of  peace  with  them ;  it  shall  be 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  them  ; 
and  I  will  place  tbem  and  multiply 
them,  and  will  set  my  sanctuary  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  ever  more," 
~"  Mxvii.  13-14.  "  My  tabernacle 
also  shall  be  with  them  ;  yea,  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,"  ver.  27.  We  have  brought 
but  a  little  of  the  testimony  that 
might  be  adduced  on  this  subject ; 
but  we  think  the  evidence  brought 
is  sufficient  to  sustain  our  position  ; 
which  is,  the  Jews  will  return  to 
Canaan  when  the  Lord  comes  and 
turns  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob. 
J.  F. 


It  U  a  fact  the  trutli  of  which  camiot  be 
denied,  that  the  Apostles  of  Jesna  wer 
the  beat  interpreleiB  of  divine  prophecin 
The  Lord,  during  hi»  miniatiy,  fr^uently 
explained  to  them  all  things  written  ir  **"  - 
Law  of  Moaea,  in  tJieFrophetB,  and  in 
Pgahna  concerning  himaelf;  and  after  hie 
aacensioD  he  gave  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring 
all  thinsa  to  their  icmembrance  whatHi- 
ever  he  nad  laid,  as  well  as  to  show  them 
things  to  come.  This  teaching;  rendered 
them  infallible.  Misrepresentation,  or 
misapplication  of  the  woid  of  God,  there- 
fore, could  form  no  pert  of  their  instruc- 
tiona.  From  all  error,  in  this  resp>>ct,  they 
were  entirely  free.  They  were  correct 
students  of  the  Buie  prophetic  word:  th^ 
thought  much,  and  eaid  but  little.  It 
cannot  with  propriety  be  similarly  aaid  of 
the  teachera  of  OhriBtianity  in  the  present 
day.  There  is  much  both  said  and  written 
on  unfulfilled  prophecy,  which  ii  iirele- 
Tant,  and  would  be  better  altogether 
omitted— especially  the  remarks  made  by 
some  of  oui  more  ardsnt  second  advent 
brethren. 

The  Old  Testament  abounds  with  pre- 
dictioDa  and  threRtenings  agaisat  difi^oat 
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eiti«a.  empiraB.  and  natioiu,  imuTiig  nliich 
may  be  mantioned  Janisalem.  Samaria, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Damascus,  &c. — 
tlie  nations  and  empires  of  ^ypt,  Chal- 
dea,  Assyria,  Greece,  Home,  Jodea,  the 
ten  kingdoms  of  Earope,  and  finally  the 
ffhole  woild.  Each  of  these  has  some 
prediction  Tolating  to  it.  which  cannot  be 
properly  applied  to  any  other  pnrpoae  than 
the  one  for  which  it  was  originally  made. 
Thns,  those  prophecies  referrin);  to  Judea, 
Jerusalem,  or  Samatia.  cannot  be  applied 
to  Babylon,  Nineveh.  Egypt,  or  Damaseua 
— or  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  ;— 
on  not  often  made  by  those 
the  second  advent. 


of  the  paf  sages  he  quotes  have  long  ego 
fiOfiiled.    To  apply  theM  to  the  se- 
cond advent  of  our  Lord,   especially 


prove  that  he  will  personally  and  literally 
reign  one  thousand  years  npon  the  earth 
daring  the  millennium,  appears  to  tu 
perfectly  absurd.  As  iostances  of  misap- 
plication, we  may  quote  Zeph.  i.  12-IB, 
and  Isaiah  zxiv.  3.  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  these  passages,  and  we  think  he  will 
agree  with  us,  that  they  caimnt,  with  any 
degree  of  propriely.  be  applied  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  world  than  to  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine. 

That  there  vrill  be  a  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,  in  which  shall  dwell  righteous- 
ness, is  certain;  but  that  the  new  heavens 
spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  and  those  referred  to 
by  Peter  and  John,  are  identical,  is  very 
questionable.  In  thenewheavensandnew 
earth  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  the  child  (of 
Qod)  is  to  die  a  hundred  yean  old,  while 
the  sionw  being  a  hundred  years  old  is  to 
be  accuned :  there  ia  to  be  no  more  an  in- 
fant of  days,  children  shall  not  die  in  in- 
fancy; still  deathahall  take  bolhsainCand 
sinner.  It  mnat  be  obvious,  that  prior  to 
the  year  96  or  9S,  neither  the  Apostles  nor 
any  membera  of  the  church  knew,  or  at 
least  professed  to  know,  anything  regard- 
ing the  personal  reign  of  Christ  for  a  ihon- 
sand  yeara.  This  was  not  the  one  hope  of 
tke  gospel  for  at  least  sixty  years  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord ;  and  even  now,  re- 
move a  single  passage  from  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  a  highly  Sgmative  book,  and 
the  thooSB^d  years  personal  reign  will  have 
already  terminated.  The  new  heavens 
and  new  earth  seen  by  John  in  vision  will 
certaiidy  be  lealiicd  by  all  the  children  of 
Ood,  either  before  or  afior  the  rOFiurreCtion 
of  the  dead,  but  in  which  of  these  states 
we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  'J'he  view 
presented  to  us  in  xxi.  and  xxii.  of  Ueve- 
laliona  is  splendid  and  exhilaruting  in  the 
highest  degree.    Still,  the  kinga  of  the 


earth,  the  honor  and  g\oty  of  the  natioiu, 
the  unclean,  the  abominable,  and  those 
who  love  falsehood — with  the  healing  of 
the  nations — are  all  spoken  of  in  that  state. 
On  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  conclude 
that  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  three 
times  predicted  in  the  bible,  are  not  iden- 
tical— they  are  each  successive  stages  in 
the  attainment  of  that  elevation  which  is 
destined  for  the  church  of  Uod.  A  para 
disc  of  peace  and  union  may  be  restored  to 
the  Lord's  people  on  earth,  hitherto  un- 
known among  the  children  of  men.  The 
antediluvians  had  the  starlight  age  — 
the  Jews  the  better  moonlight  age — the 
disciples  the  age  of  sunlight — and  the 
whole  redeoned  fanuly  will  have  the  beat 
of  all,  the  eternal  age.  But  the  character 
iif  those  higher  schools,  provided  tor  the 
Lord's  people  when  there  are  no  more  na- 
tions to  heal  and  save,  is  not  for  ns  to  de- 
termine. J.  W. 


FLEMING  ON  PROPHECY. 

During  the  past  month  we  have 
attentively  perused  a  prophetic  dis- 
course delivered  in  London,  in  the 
year  1701,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  by  Robert  Fleming.  A.  new 
edition  of  this  discourse  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  press,  and  is  now  being 
read  by  thousands  in  the  Bridah  em- 
pire, Mr.  Fleming,  having  decided 
upon  the  year  606  as  the  heading-up 
of  Popeiy,  predicted  the  French 
Revolution  in  1793-4,  and,  by  a  very 
ingenious,  though  common-sense  (iro- 
cess  of  reasoning,  the  downfall  of 
Popery  in  the  year  1848 — a  predic- 
tion, the  accuracy  of  which  seems  to 
have  startled  multitudes  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  appear  to  be  generally 
ignorant  of  the  writings  of  tbis  puri- 
tan divine.  We  shall  present  our 
readers,  in  this  and  a  subsequent 
number,  with  a  brief  insight  inUi  Mr. 
Fleming's  mode  of  reasoning,  and 
final  conclusions,  regarding  theentire 
destruction  of  this  great  anti-christian 
and  tyrannical  power.  We  leam 
from  the  introductory  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Fleming  entered  upon  his  minis- 
terial labours  in  the  metropolis,  on 
June  19,  1698  ;  and  that,  in  the  year 
1700  his  church  and  congregation 
buiit  him  a  commodious  meeting- 
house, in  which  be  delivered  a  series 
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of  discourses,  afterwards  printed  bj 
request  of  bis  admirers  and  fiiends. 
In  the  discourse  before  us,  the  author, 
having  referred  to  theatrife  and  divi- 
sion t£en  prevalent,  which  he  Aeoptj 
lamented — and  which  must  ha»e  ang- 
mented  a  thousand  fold  in  our  day — 
furnishes  statistics  of  those  who  suf- 
fered death  in  every  conceivable  form, 
rather  than  submit  their  consciences 
to  the  monstrous  and  cruel  power  of 
Popery.     He  ebserres  : — 

"  Can  tie  haTe  fbrKoHeD  what  barbaritiea 
that  infaamnn  part^  have  coramitlad  in  the 
world  P  For,  if  we  mnj  belieTe  faistortaiw, 
ny  a  leini«l  dibd  (Dr.  Mort^,  in  his  Diiioe 
Dialogue")  Pops  Juliui,  in  «eien  jear»,  was 
the  occaaioD  of  (he  slaaghler  of  SM.OOO 
Christiang.  The  ma«aacreiB  France  cutoff 
100,000  in  three  iiwntha.  P.  Peroniua  BTera, 
that  ID  the  pecwewtton  of  the  AlbigeoBei  and 
Waldeniei,  1,000,000  lout  their  liies.  From 
Ite  li(«iiiii)ii(t  of  the  JeiaitK,  till  tSgO,  that 
ii  thirtj  or  forty  j-ean,  900,000  periihed, 
Baith  Balduiniw.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  by  the 
hanKman,  pnt  38,000  lo  death.  Vergerins 
affirma  thai  the  Inquisition  in  thirty  years 
destroyed  150,000.  To  all  tbi>  I  may  add 
the  IriHh  Behelliau,  ia  which  300,000  were 
destroyed,  aa  the  Lord  Oisery  reports  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
And  how  many  ha*e  betfn  destroyed  in  the 
late  pemecutions  in  France  and  Piedmont, 
in  Che  Palatinate  and  in  Hungary,  none,  I 
believe,  can  fully  reckon  up,  twaidcs  Chose 
that  have  been  in  the  gallies,  and  that  hare 
fled  from  Popery.  This  Is  chat  idolatrous 
harlot,  gInCCed  with  the  blood  of  Che  paints." 
He  says,  preliminarily — *'  I  shall  in- 
dustriously avoid  the  fatal  rock  of  po- 
sitiveness,  which  so  many  apocalypti- 
cal men  have  suffered  themselves  to 
split  upon  ;"  and  "  content  m}'self 
in  giving  yon  a  few  hints  towards  the 
resolution  and  improvement  of  that 
grand  apocalj^tit^  question,  when 
the  reign  of  Antichrisdanism,  or  the 
Papacy,  began — 

'■  1.  I  must  fulfil  my  promise  in  giting 
yon  a  new  resolution  of  the  ^rand  apocalyp- 
tical question  oonceraing  Che  rise  of  Cbe  great 
Antichriat.  or  Papal  Rome.  For  when  we 
bare  done  Chid,  and  flxed  this  era  or  epucha, 
we  may  by  an  fsay  consequence  see  Che  time 
of  theSnM  tall  and  destmctiouof  this  dread- 
ful enemy. 

"  Now  in  order  to  answer  this  disCinollj, 
(which  hath  exercised  and  wearied  ouc  all 
apocalyptical  writers  hicherto)Chere  are  some 
things  I  would  premise  as  so  many  poatolata 


which  generally  all  aa  ■(treed  in,  md  in 
wbish  Hr.  Heo^  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Dorhan, 
and  Dr.  Crmrjtr.haTei rrefragabl y  proTed. 
1.  That**  rerelation  contains  (ReT.W.  1, 
X.  6,  *,  7)  lbs  aeries  of  all  the  remarkable 
evaua  and  changes  of  the  state  of  Che  Chrii 
tiau  church  to  the  end  of  the  world.  2.  That 
(Bev.  ivii.  1,  S,  18)  mystical  Babylon. 
the  great  whore  described  there,  doth  si gni^ 
Rome  in  an  anti-cbri*tian  chnrch  state,  " 
That  therefore  this  cannot  be  Kome  pafan 
properly,  hnC  Roma  papal.  4.  I'hat  the 
(ReT.  XTJi.  10,  llj  seven  heads  of  the  beast, 
or  the  seven  kings,  are  the  seven  forms  of 
govemmenC  which  obtained  snoceMive , 
among  Che  Romans:  and  seeing  the  (Be*. 
Kii.  JO,  1 1)  niitb  of  tlieK  waa  that  which 
was  only  in  beiii|:iB  John's  lime,  the  former 
five  having  fallen  before;  that,  therefori 
oa(Mei|Upnt]y  the  seventh  head,  which  nude 
aooibcr  oonaideralioD  is  called  the  eighth, 
(the  incerceDieLl  kingdom  of  the  Ostro-Goths 
in  number.  Chough  e 
'  lintbaCseD 
goTeromenCJ 
is  the  last  species  of  goremmeot,  and  that 
wbich  ia  oalied  most  peculiarly,  and  by  a 
speciality  the  Beast,  or  AntlchiisL 

"  These  postnlata  being  'npt'osed  as  cer- 
tain (which  I  would  reckon  no  dilficnlttfainR 
to  prove,  were  it  needfolj  I  moil  in  the 
place,  premise  two  preliminary  consii 
tions,  before  I  come  directly  to  answer  the 
qantioa  itself.  Ths  first  is  this  : 
three  grand  apocalyptical  nnmbers  of  1260 
days,  fortj-two  months,  and  time,  times  and 
a  half,  are  not  only  synehronici 
be  interpreted  prophelloally,  so  as  years 
must  be  uaderstood  by  days. 

"  That  these  three  iiumbers  are  synchro- 
nical,  will  appear  plain  to  any  impartial  e< 
siderer,  that  will  be  at  pains  to  compare 
them,  as  we  have  set  them  down  in  this  book 
of  the  Revelation,  rii.  the  12H0  days,  chap, 
xi.  3,  and  chap.  lii.  6 ;  the  forty-two  months, 
chap.  i\.  2,  and  chap.  liii.  S  ;  and  the  time, 
times,  and  a  half,  chap.  zii.  14.  For  it  i a 
clear,  that  the  Gentiles  treading  down  Cbe 
holy  city  fortj-two  months,  chap.  li.  2,  is 
the  aauae  of  the  witneases  prophesying  for 
1260  days  in  aackclotb,  ver.  3.  And  ia  the 
tromiD  or  cbnrch'a  being  in  Che  wilderness 
for  the  same  term  of  days,  chap.  xii.  6,  any 
other  than  a  new  represent  ation  of  the  wit- 
nesaes*  prophecying  in  sackcloth  P  Seeing 
this  must  he  while  the  Bea>t  is  worshipped 
and  aerved  by  the  whole  Roman  world,  da- 
ring men's  Innacy  of  forty-two  montha'  c 
tiaaance,  chap.  liii.  S.  And  therefore,  s 
ing  the  woman  is  said  to  be  in  the  wilderness 
state  of  desolation  and  peraecation  for  a 
time,  and  limes,  and  half  a  time,  in 
Chna  to  be  preserved  from  the  Beaat 
Serpent,  aa  we  see  chap.  xii.  14.  It  ii 
wise  plain  that  thia  number  of  three 
and  a  halfmDat  be  the  very  sai 
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bmur  Bombera.  Oalj  it  ia  n>  be  ob- 
4]  b;  the  iraj,  thkt  tbi*  period  of  time, 
I  it  ia  nanliimeid  in  relation  to  tbecbiirch, 
!■  epoken  of  ttilh  respect  ta  the  enn,  either 
aa  1«  bi*  diurnal  or  innaal  rotation  ;  irhereu 
•rhea  it  ia  dederibei]  in  reljiion  to  the  Beut'a 
nnatahle  kingdom  ot  night  uid  darkneae,  it 
ia  made  menlion  of  with  re«nect  to  the  in- 
constant luminarj,  which  cnangea  its  face 
"f,  while  it  makes  our  montha;  aod 
■  that  the  church  is  repreaented, 
1,  under  the  emblem  o'a  woman 
itW  wUh  tbe  aon,  and  the  moon  nnder 
rfeet. 

"  Now.  aa  these  nambera  are  ajnchrDnl- 
cil,  and  the  tAW.,  m  it  i>  easy  to  prove  that 
they  mnat  be  understood  propheMcatlj  for 
yeara.  I  ahall  not  inaiat  hen  upon  the  coa- 
jrclnre  of  a  learned  tuao  (Wbislon'a  Theory 
of  the  Earth)  that  there  icaa  no  diurnal  rota- 
'  o  of  tke  eutit  bebie  tbe  &II,  and  eoiHe- 
qnentVy  no  daji  of  twenty-four  houra,  but 
only  an  annual  rotation  of  this  our  planetary 
world:  which  be  gitea  u<  aa  the  ori)(inal 
on  of  ihe  Sciiptare's  putting  daya  for 
a  frequently.  For  whatsoever  be  in  thia, 
■■     ■    t  the  Scripture  «pBakB  thu«  in 
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proTe  this,  it  will  neoeaaMily  Rdlow  that  the 
other  nambara  mnat  be  so  interpreted  alao, 
aince  ibey  are  the  aame  with  tbii.  Now 
that  the  I2G0  daya  cannot  be  taken  literally, 
hut  prophetically,  will  appear  From  benca; 
That  it  ia  imposaible  to  ooucelve  how  ao 
many  great  and  wonderful  actions,  whiob 
are  propheaied  to  fall  out  in  that  abort  tioie, 
could  happen  during  the  apace  of  three  aolar 
years  and  a  half;  snoh  as  the  obtaining 
power  over  all  kindreda,  tongues,  and  na- 
tiona — the  world'a  wouderitig  at,  and  aubmit- 
ting  unto  tbe  beasl'a  reign — and  the  aeiting- 
np  an  image  to  the  imjierial  bead,  and 
causing  it  to  he  wonhipned  in.'tead  of  the 
living  emperor'a,  Ao,  And  beaidiis  these 
things,  seeing,  the  1260  dayn  ate  tbe  whole 
time  iif  the  papal  authority,  wbieb  is  not  lo 
be  destroyed  until  tbia  great  and  remarkable 
appoaraace  of  Christ,  apon  the  pouring  out 
oftheseTenth  lial;  and  that  therefore  Christ 
will  bate  the  honour  of  dsatroying  him  finally 
himself  (though  thia  iniquity  began  to  work 
e ten  in  the  apoatoiical  timeaii  therefore 


figaratitely  for  a 


indeRnil 


Witi 


pojktmcnt  of  the  week  of  years,  Exod.  xixiii. 
10,  11,  whicb  is  spoken  of  a*  il  it  were  a 
week  of  days,  terse  12,  the  aecenth  year  of 
wbiob  ia  Uierefore  called  Sab'iatioal,  with 
to  the  seTenth  day.  Sabbath.  In 
le  way  of  speaking,  Ezekiel  was  com- 

J  to  lie  390  days  on  hie  lefl  side,  aad 

forty  on  bis  right,  each  day  fbra  year,  as 
Ciod  himself  taya.  chap.  i>.  G-6.  So  like- 
wjae  Giod  fmuabed  the  murmuring  laraelites 
with  forty  yeara'  abode  in  tbe  nildemeas, 
with  relation  to  the  forty  dan  that  were 
spent  in  aearcbing  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
(Nnm.  liT.  31.)  Tbe  (CTen  years  of  Nebu- 
chadneuar'i  lycantbropy,  ia  thua  oalled  in- 
'  "nitely,  days  or  times  (Dan  iT,  32-*)  Nay 
'•-■--  ■-^— ■'  -■--  -a  thia  dialect, 
"listrydaya, 

ab'd  The  third  day  I  aba'll  be  perfected," 
(Luke  xiii.  U2.)  But  the  mnat  remarkable 
place  to  our  purpose  ia  the  famous  prophecy 
ofDaniel's  seventy  weeks,  or  *90  daya,  chap. 
ix.  24,  reaching  down  from  tbe  edict  of 
Artaxeries  Longimanua,  in  bis  twentieth 
ear,  (Neh.  ii.  1-10)  toourSaiioure's  auffer- 
og  at  Jerusalem;  nbicb  was  exactly  490 
ropbetical  year?,  not  Jnlian  onea  :  the  not 
iatinguiabing  of  whiob  has  hitherto  con- 
founded all  interpreters,  as  I  might  show  at 
large  were  this  a  proper  place  for  it.  But 
what  tbe  difference  between  these  is  we  aball 
qaickly  aee. 

lonroie 

that  lh«  1260  daya  aie  to  be  andersEaod  in  a 
prophetical  anwe,  for  yiars;   for,  if  I  can 


n  he  calls  t 
"  Id 


:  yean  of  his 
o-da,,. 


St  take  eo 


niuries  of  years  lo  carry  on  thia  abomina- 
in  that  maketh  desolate.  For  though  tbe 
±^rd  will  gradually  consume  or  waste  this 
great  adrenary  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, 
yet  be  will  not  sooner  aboliab  him  than  by 
the  appearing  of  hia  own  preaence  (3  Thea. 
ii.  8.)  Aa  *  I  choose  both  to  render  and  na- 
deratand  the  worda. 

•  Tim  Innwd  Dr.  mittw.iahisW*  PaTapliraH 
■Dd  Commentai^HfflbAe  B^piHleatduflsiBdwdad- 
thatlbB  J«wiah*wDh*driip,^v«niiml  npdoation. 
ia  priinuilv  and  thiefl/  andentood  ,berv  by  ihe 
ApoMle.  Hthe  UBnafSlaudAaliiihriM.  boUiDpini 
tbe  ucoiiDt  of  tlwir  vnoaiDg  tbevHtTn  to  Chriat 
and  Der44cutintE  his  foiloffers,  sad  apnn  the  afCDU^kl 
alK  of  Ihi^ir  reMiinn  snainn  Ihe  RoinaD'.    And  he 

be  tHooffht  to  conisiu  ■  refotaCiDn  of  mj  interpreta- 
tioD  ofUri  placn.  Bat  even  Dpoa  the  npp«it»D  that 


iprineipali 

or  aoEne  other  penoa  bt  the  flnt  tente,  or  typical 
one.  bnt  !□  tbeHeaaiah  nltiinalelT  and  eunpieUlr. 

D^w,  wiiig»D>any'l>*'e^»«^^>'r»''y-  aadlhm 
il  no  Deed  lo  do  it  here,  aeeioti  Dr,  Whitbr  doth 

fan  M  tbii  ti^piitle,  pige'lBS.  '■  Bat  Itiat  1  maf  pot 
wholly  differ   liom   mf  brsthren  in  thia  tnaUer.  I 

whieh  aiprcHirn  I  DslydiO^  from  (he  I>«toT  aHiaa 

the  iieemd^  b>  HtriboteSjoffie  Papal  Anlidirial.  or 

Ihe  lie  tnit'liinalhiaiby&S|iiHlDrchriM'amoDth, 
he  belag:  tbe  tDceeiHr  to  tbeapDfltatfl  Jflwiah  ehurcb, 

and  Ibereriir*  ip  tha  ADnolatimii  I  have  atOl  giveii 


T75op^ 
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SotlinghajB.  May  15.— On  the  Bth  i 
left  home  on  a  ™it  to  the  few  brethren  __ 
Louth,  Tincobiflhire,  where  we  spent  the 
following  Any,  B[>e>kmg  three  tiin«B  on  the 
kiiigdoni  ofhesven.  Its  piivtlcjrcs  and  pros. 
pects.  The  congregations  w?re  small  on 
each  oecanion,  nbout  one  hundred  and  fifty 
being  pment,  out  of  a  population  of  ten 
thotuand,  to  hear  what  we  might  adriuice 
on  these  all  imporbuit  and  interesting  ta- 
pica.  The  eleven  brethren  and  aisteiB  re- 
siding in  this  place  are  happj-  and  firm  in 
the  truth.  Many  unpropitioua  dreum- 
(tances  have  prerented  their  progren,  but 
nothing  more  »o  than  difference  of  opinion 
on  church  order,  community  of  goods,  who 
i«  to  preside,  &c.  Bocaiue  of  these  things 
some  six  or  seven  who  have beenimmersed 
into  Jesus  now  stand  aloof  from  his  insti- 
tutions, thereby  setting  at  naught  his  au- 
thority as  the  head  and  King  of  his  church. 
Brothers  Scott  and  Clarice,  of  IJncoln, 
were  to  follow  these  labours  on  the  14th, 
and  Brother  Buck  on  the  2lBt.  To  say 
the  least  regarding  tha  result,  the  brethren 
will  be  encouraged  to  hold  fsst  the  faithful 
word  of  life,  till  the  Lord  shall  call  them 
hence  to  dwell  in  his  presence  for  ever. 

Dornock,  May  15. — Since  I  last  wrote 
one  has  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  immersion  into  the 
awful  name  of  the  divinity,  and  tLat,  too, 
for  the  remission  of  all  past  sins,  Acts  ii. 
38,  xxii.  16.  Now  in  order  to  obtain  the 
everlasting  kingdom,  we  must  renounce 
ourselves,  our  previous  religion,  and  this 
world  as  our  portion,  being  steadfast  and 
immovable  in  copying  the  example  of  our 
I.ard,  as  revealed  in  his  holy  book.  It  is 
there  alone  that  we  read  of  his  doctrine. 
hii  miracles,  his  suSerings.  his  death,  bu- 
rial, resurrection,  and  glory.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  we  meditate  on  these 


words  unto  my  taste,  yea,  sweeter 
honey  dropping  from  the  comb.  Through 
thy  precepts  I  get  understanding,  and 
therefore  bate  every  fidie  way."  In  con- 
clusion I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to 
all  smatl  churches  like  ourselves,  to  raise 
a  trifling  fiind  to  pay  for  three  K  arbingers 
per  month,  each  member  having  a  number 
of  readers.  By  this  plan  the  knowledge  of 
original  Christianity  will  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  many  may  be  led  to  shine  aa 
the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.  i.  V. 

Wigan,  April  21,— To-day  being  Good 
Friday,  and  our  brethren  at  liberty,  we  bad 
a  tea-party,  upwards  of  one  bundled  being 
present.     We  had  Brother  Haigh,  from 


Hudderafield,  besides  several  other  breth- 
ren; and  after  tea  a  very  intcrestiDg  me 
ing,  the  brst  of  all  being  that  Ood  v 
with  us  during  the  daj^,  four  petions  n 
king  the  good  confession  and  vrere  bi.^ 
tized.    Three  of  them  were  from  Leigh, 
the  other  being  the  wife  of  one  of  our  breth- 
ren.— May  0th :    this  nftemooD  another 
brother's  wife  was  immersed  into  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  all  her  past 
sins,  and  she  did,  indeed,  rejoice  in  God 
her  Savioui. — Hay  16th:  Wehavetaken 
another  room  for  our  meetings  ( 


Should  any  of  our  brethren  from  a 
be  passing  through  this  town,  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  them  at  our  meetings, 
and  give  us  a  word  of  encouragement  or 
exhortation,  or  to  preach  Christ  crucified 
unto  Qie  world.  Youn  in  the  one  hope, 
T.  Coop. 
SetBcaiite-oa-Tyne,  May  S. — I  am  sorry 
tbat  Cor  so  long  time  you  have  not  beard  of 
me  respecting  the  state  cf  things  ii 
part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard;  I  trust, 
ever,  that  someaf  my  bretbcea  have  supplied 
the  deficiency.  The  truth  is,  the  Lord  is 
opening  to  us  doors  of  usefulness  which  lite- 
rally occupy  all  the  time  we  can  posiibly 
take  from  other  engageinents,  and  we  ex- 
ceedingly rejoice  that  the  Lord  of  the  Har- 
vest dnea  not  permit  us  to  labor 
09  his  word  has  not  retamed  void.  Blessed 
be  his  name!  The  temperapcs  hall  was 
opened  in  February,  thrrmgh  the  inflnence  of 
our  Brother  Ssmshair;  since  then  thennm- 
her  cf  our  hesrert  has  bent  inert 
the  interest  excited  by  tbeproclBn 
iliseourses  have  been  verv  encouragingly 
manifest.  Many  even  of  those  we  denom' 
-    '  frankly  and  kindly  ecknon 

lany  years  under  ibe  ministry 
of  the  place,  declare  that  they  have  never 
seen  the  power  and  grace  of  our  crucified  and 
risen  Bedeemer  to  save  so  distinctly  aec  forth, 

"it  is  useless  todenyit."  But,  better  still,  on 
Lard's  day,  April  30th,  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  three  beliering  men  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.onefrotnthe  Independents, 
and  two  from  the  world,  the  first  persons 
baptized  in  Uowden,  as  the  inhabitants  tc 
ti^.  On  theday  following  (from  cenaio  ap- 
pearances during  the  discourse  of  the  Lord's 
day  evening)  I  telt  impelled  to  visit  some  six 
families,  whom  I  found  favoorably  disposed 
towards  us.  On  the  Thursday,  May  lib, 
I  proclaimed  in  the  hall,  after  which  another 
man  confessed  tbe  Christ  before  the  audience, 
many  of  whom  echoed  through  the  room  the 
ivrnpatbising  "  praiae  the  Lord  ;"  others 
ihought  and  fell  this  way  of  pressing  people 
(n  be  saved  nour  (o  be  very  solemn  and  aw- 
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fuL     Before  Ifaving   for  Newcastle,  I  hs<l 
iHtioD   with    othen,  and  on  paesing 

0  baptize  I  found  >  fem&le  wlio  bud 
attended  onr  meeliogi,  ohwtfully  ready  to 
--'—    -nto  the  bleMing»   flowin(r  from  the 

,  and  as  ihe  preferred  the  river  to  the 
bath,  the  two  were  bapliied  that  evetiing,  in 
the  preserce  of  ■  large  sodience:  they  were 
both  fram  the  world.  Bating  occupied  aame 
farther  time  in  conversing  wittiother  hear- 
9,  athird  coofeMioD  wb«  made,  by  the  aged 

mersed  on  Saturday.  I  asiute  yon  it  was  to 
me  a  delightful  week's  work;  six  souls,  hy 
gazing  an  an  opUfted  Saviour,  drawn  de- 
"y  tn  conform  to  hig  death  and  returrec- 
May  7th,  onr  dear  Brother  J.  Moffat 
spoke  in  the  hall  in  the  aflemoon,  and  in  the 
'r  afterwards  to  a  large  and  alteutite 
:e,  who  crowded  into  the  hall,  where 
I  waa  aonouneed  to  apeak  at  the  close  of  bis 
dieconrae ;  and  the  day  terminated  oith  ano- 
ther diitinct  and  intelligent  acknnwledtinieiit 
of  the  grace  of  ChriaC,  and  a  confessed  reaHi- 

1  obej  the  Ixird,  from  the  elater  of  one 
newly.admitted  brethren.     1  need  not 

tell  yon,  that  it  would  he  fully  extreme  in  ua 
to  imagine  that  these  bl-^sied  resutis  were  ef- 
fected by  bumau  Icamiug,  or  the  eloquenco 
of  the  flohoola  ;  we  poaae^a  neither.  There 
re  brethren  imoci^ed  with  D9  in  this  land, 
bose  qualifications,  I  think,  might  very  ad- 
antageously  be  compared  with  our  Ameri- 
an  brethren,  their  writings  being  the  crite- 
ion.  That  the  edncation  of  many  ofuabaa 
een  defective,  >e  readily  admitted  ;  hence 
'C  have  seen  it  oar  highest  wisdom,  to  be- 
ome  simply  the  echoea  of  Chnat's  appointed 
advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  spoke  to  ns 
of  the  Lord,  and  enriched  and  bl eased  our 
hearts  with  the  exbibitioo  of  the  manifold 
of  God's  Messiah.  His  wonderful 
and  copious  evidences  formed  a  atrong  rock 
I  which  to  repose  with  security ;  and  in  the 
ruggle  oftbeSpirit  our  souls  moved  to  their 
inmost  depths  by  love  to  our  kiog.  In  Ibia 
spirit  we  speak  to  the  people  ;  hence  gladl; 
and  rationally  wa  say,  it  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
EUid  wondrous  in  out  eyes.  Honored,  highly 
lionorcd  abote  all  kings  on  the  earth  shell  we 
deem  ourselves,  should  our  Lord  keep  us  in 
our  own  place,  lowly  before  him,  and  oon- 
tinne  to  use  db  as  agents  iu  drawing  our  race 
from  the  misery  and  degradation  of  rebellion 
againat  Christ.  Tours, W,  Macdocoai.e. 
itbingparticu- 


...  A  walk  in  peace  and  love,  and 
I  trust  we  are  progreisiug  in  intelligeoce 
and  boliuess.  In  the  absence  of  any  evan- 
gelist, we  have  been  endeavouring  to  eitend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
by  pabli^ing  the  tratli  to  the  worid.    For 


the  greater  part  of  taflt  winter  we  held  a  meet- 
ing on  the  eveoing  of  every  first  day  of  the 
week,  on  which  occaaions  the  facia,  com- 
manda,  and  promiaea  of  the  goapel  were  set 
forth,  to  (he  best  abilities  of  the  brethren  ; 
but  we  were  compelled  to  discontinue  these 
meetings  for  want  of  better  attendance  upon 
them.     It  was   then  proposed  to  commence 


carried  out ;  indeed  it  is  very  ditfioult  to  gi 
aodiencea  at  this  season  of  the  year,  aa  men 
generally  appear  to  have  more  relish  for  the 
verdant  hills,  the  ahady  groves,  and  the  rich 
and  beantiful  drapery  nf  a  sommer's  SDDset, 
than  for  thM  marvellous  manifestation  of  Je- 
hovah's loce  in  the  gift  ofhiaaon.  Various 
oircnmstaneea  hav*  combined  to  retard  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  this  onarter;  but  as 
the  oburcb  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
tmth,"  we  must  endeavour  to  triumph  oter 
all  difficulties.  The  work  is  before  us,  and 
■10  ia  the  prixe.  If  the  disciples  were  to  cease 
diaaeminatiog  the  Soriptarea  and  contending 
for  the  bith  formerly  delivered  (o  the  aainta, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  That  re- 
ligion whioh  ipeaka  peace  to  the  troubled 
'  comforts  the  disconsolate,  supports  the 
;e  and  hope  at  op- 
How  important  is  it.  then,  that  we 
should  strive  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation which  is  entrusted  to  our  care  ;  that 
weoDgbt  to  remember  that  the  labonrof  a  few 
etacgeliata  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
spread  of  the  truth,  but  tbe  combined  effort 
of  every  disciple  In  word  and  ai 


proaching  d 


lyed  for  his  disciples  that  (hey  might  all  be 
one,  that  the  world  may  believe  the  Father 
sent  him  j  and  Paul  aaya,  >'  Though  I  speak 
with  the  tODgaee  of  men  and  angels,  and  nave 
not  charity,  1  am  become  as  sounding  brass, 
as  a  tinkling  cymbal."  So,  altboogh  wehad 
evangelists  with  the  reasoning  powers  of 
Paul,  and  the  eloquence  of  Apolloa,  they 
would  be  no  better,  unless  tbe  practice  of  the 
dlaoiples  agree  with  their  professions.  How 
pleasing  and  delightful  is  it  to  see  the  miiHk 
of  tliDse  who  are  in  darkness  enlightened, 
the  morally  debased  exalted  and  purified,  and 
the  servants  of  Satan  turned  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God.  But  what  a  humilia- 
ting spectacle  is  it  to  behold  such  again  aink 
into  Intellectual  bijndnesa,  moral  degrada- 
tion, and  spiritual  death.  Truly  it  may  be 
said  ofauch  an  individaat,  "  tbe  last  state  of 
that  man  is  worse  than  the  first."  Yours  in 
tbe  one  faith  and  hope,  J.  M. 

Huiifcrf^eW.— ThechurchofJeausChnat 
atatedly  meeting  in  the  Fhilosopliical  Hall, 
Ramsden-street,  Hudderalield,  after  their 
uaual  meeting  on  Lord's  dav  aftemooD,  May 
14,  1848,  held  a  special  meeting,  and  took 
tea  In  company  with  a  considerable  number 
of  brethren  from  Halifax  and  Clickhealon,  to 
take  their  leave  of  Brother  William  Thom- 
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"  At  Bro- 
ther William  TbonuoD  ii  leBiinK  Ibin  place, 
id  also  concern plutea  aroytKctotheUDitcil 
:itH  or  AiDerica,  lomcthiDg  more  than  m 
ordinary  rarnTFll  ii  demanded  from  ua  upon 
(be  pretcnt  oceaaion.  For  a  period  of  two 
jtm  he  ha<  beau  irith  w  ai  a  brother,  and 
n  aminbiter  of  the  truth.  Waare  happ;  to 
ceaUry  that,  *■  a  brother,  he  haa  walked  in 
'  "  eaa  amoDg  an;  and  ae  a  Chriatian 
tar  haa  ooalrlbutad  largely  to  the  edifi- 
a  oftbebody.  Wedeiire  a  continued 
eat  in  hie  aympathiea  aod  prayera,  and 
liae  that  it  ihall  he  reciprocal.  We  cor- 
T  commeiid  him  (o  tbr  conOdpatial  fel- 
ionahip  of  all  congregatiDnB  of  baptiied  be- 
tn.  whereTer  hie  lot  may  he  oaat  Sign- 
n  behalf  of  Ibe  abureh,  thia  15th  day  of 
Hay,  1848. 


WiLLiiM  Haioh,  I- PreaideDla. 
ErAN  Jbnkins, 

DaTID  BUTLEB, 

JoBH  Wintehbottoh,  I 


^  lUeacMu" 


Hymn  Bovi,  fye. — Embraolng  your  gene- 


pnata^c  ataupa,  that  you  may  forward  Co  my 
addresa,  by  poit,  a  apecimen  copy.  What 
may  be  further  called  for,  will  he  by  psroel 
Chrongh  [be  mediam  of  which  I  willgiTeyou 
due  notice.  I  hare  now  to  thanl  yon  for  Che 
inie(tion  of  the  ftrticln  on  Diffloultiea  in 
Chorebea,  and  hope  and  tnut  they  will  do 
goodi.  I  should  be  glad  to  h>ar  a  faTorable 
reaponee  from  all  Che  ooDgrrgUiofla  in  the 
land  to  theaaldarticlea.  I  wonder  if  any  will 
lanture  to  contradict  cb*  tmthe  and  policy 
themin  reeommended.  Sbouid  there  be  any 
yon  will  no  doubt  give  them  a  place  in  your 
pa««a.  IheBeformatianinBriCainiaercatly 
vranting  in  ooneantracion  o{  atrenicth  and 
unity  of  action.  Powerleaa  for  good  will  it 
»er  be,  till  w«  all  oome  to  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  policy  exemplified  in  the  inleroom- 
launion  of  the  first  churche*,  hcantifully  es- 
bibited  in  the  May  Dumber,  page  21S.    The 

are  much  caloulaleJ  to  draw  altenlion  to  the 
prophetic  testimony.  Woold  thaCthebreth- 
ren  were  more  inlalligeot  than  they  aeem  to 
be  in  apprehending  and  applyinif  the  word  of 
I  a«e  there  will  he  a  declaralion 
■  between  the  literaliata  and  api- 
rituatista,  aa  they  are  called  ;  if  hoatilitiea 
are  not  already  begun.    To  a  controveray, 

lidiog  meekneaa  of  temper  be  maintained, 
and  aofcworda  and  bard  argumenta  be  used. 
The  questioD  aurely  admita  of  a  aatiafactory 
and  acripturai  anawer.     Will  the  Lord  Jesua 


»  deatro' 


ofthe  millennial 


in  person  reign  on  the  rarth  with  riaen  and 
glorified  aainta,  or  not  P  I  moat  Bay,  for  my 
own  part,  that  there  appeara  to  be  a  lack  of 
eiideoce  to  support  (be  personal  reign.  I 
may  perhapa  write  a  few  obavrTstiona,  ex- 
planatonr  of  my  view  of  Rev.  u.  i-ll,upoa 
which,  I  enppoae,  the  chierBtresa  it  laid  by 
the  literality.        Toara  truly,         •  •  •  • 

[Please  (o  eend  us  your  thoagbte  on  Re*. 
XI.  1-11.  It  is  tbe  only  paasage  in  the  ro- 
lume  of  inapiracioD,  Old  or  New  T* 

which  a---'- ■ 

Chouai 

vials  of  that  aymbolic  book  have  hither.- 
been  fulKlled,  ne  greatly  doubt  the  aocoracy 
of  thoxe  interpretations  which  make  Jeaua  a 
personal  king  upon  thia  earth,  ao  long  aa  ain- 
ful  mortala  inhabit  any  part  of  it.] 

OBITUARIES. 

Daring  the  past  month  death  has  made  an 
inroad  inlc  two  fomilies  connected  with  tbe 
diaeiplra  of  Christ.  Brother  and  Sister  Shaw 
of  Huddersfield,  have  been  naited  with  a 
heavy  and  noeipecied  acralca  by  the  sudden 
removal  of  their  youngett  dangbCer,  Hary 
Elizabeth,  aged  ISyears.  Fortwoor  three 
daya  preiiously,  she  waa  poorly,  aa  was  lup- 
poaed  with  alight  oold,  but  in  no  way  depriTed 
of  her  usual  buoyancy  of  spirit,  aa  as  to  cauae 
tbe  leaat  auspioion  of  danger.  On  the  morn- 
ing ofthe  17ch,  however,  during  the  abaence 
of  her  father  on  huaiaes!,  fever  ofthe  most 
virulent  churaoter  seiied  the  brain,  and  on 
tbe  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  «ght 
o'clock,  death,  ever  steady  to  hia  appalling 
commission,  completed  hia  work,  (o  the  as- 
loniahment  and  grief  of  the  family  andfricnda. 
We  roost  deeply  aympathise  with  oor  brother 
and  eiater  in  their  bereavement,  knowing,  by 
experience,  the  feeling  connected  with  the 
loss  of  children.  How  myaCerion*  and  in- 
scrutable are  tha  waya  of  God  in  bia  goiern- 
menl  of  the  children  of  men  !  Boast  not  thy- 
self of  lo-atorrow,  fiir  (hoa  kninreat  not  what" 
a  day  may  bring  forth. 

The  otharfamllT  to  whfeh  we  refer  ia  that 
of  the  Fditor  and  hia  friends,  by  tbe  removal 
of  his  senior  brother  George,  aged  ST  yean, 
fwhoae  wife,  prior  to  her  death  some  three  or 
four  yeara  ago,  was  a  member  ol  the  church 
in  NottlDgham.)  By  this  event,  which  oc- 
curred OB  Sunday,  the  7lh  ult.  eight  orpliaif 
children  arc  leli  as  a  let;aey  (a  tha  frorld, 
four  of  whom  are  dependaat  on  tbe  kindness 
of  friends  for  tbe  neeesaariea  Of  lifij,  educa- 
cation,  fbe.  The  vacant  place  whioh  Ais 
even'  has  occasioned,  cannot  be  filled  up) 
but  at  the  same  time  it  furuiahes  aoothcrfieK 
for  the  exercise  of  pore  and  undefiledTeligiDO 
before  God  and  tbe  Father,  whieho<nimtalB' 
supplying  tbe  wants,  of  the  widaws  aad 
orphans  in  their  affliction,  and  keeping  an- 
spotted  frooi  the  warld. 


-rr 


ITBH8  Of  NBwe. 


roRKtaif. 

WetttTH  Star,  Fttruary  28,  18M.— The 
heuta  of  tbe  •aJDU  haie  been  made  to  re- 
joiufl  ID  (ceing  sinner*  turn  to  the  Lord. 
Brother  J.  H.  Jone*  lisiied  Morton  in 
Janur?,  ud  plesded  the  cniue  of  the  Be- 
deem^r  a  few  dajs ;  &nd,  by  the  bleuinR  of 
the  Lord,  ten  vera  added  to  the  coQKre^cation 
—■even  bj  baptiem.  The  out  week  I 
Tiiited  WooeCer,  and  olne  were  added  there 
— aeven  hy  baptiim.  A  few  daja  lince  I 
Tigited  Chardon,  wbere  eleireD  made  the 
good  eonfenefon,  and  were  buried  with 
Cbriat  in  baptbin.  Haj  the  Qrrat  Shep- 
herd of  the  ibeep  goard  and  keep  them  and 
(uiu  thewaTaflifeeTerlasting,  iamtprajer. 

A.  B.GBEEN. 

Macomb,  WDonaugh  emaUf,  tUinoit, 
FebmaryiS,  1848.— Bemeiikber  that  at  thia 
plaee  we  have  a  omgregation  of  diaeiplea, 
noolbering  about  one  handred.  We  bave 
been  organiied  aboDI  two  jeara.  Vfe  meet 
on  the  Grat  dar  in  the  week  to  ahow  forth 
the  Lord's  death  till  ha  come  >ffa<n.  Brother 
A.  J.  Cane  baa  been  the  prjooipal  eTangeliat 
ia  this  work.  Hay  tbe  Lord  bleal  the  ef- 
forta  of  all  those  who  contend  for  the  faith 
once  daliTered  to  the  laintiL  We  need  help 
in  thia  ooontr; — some  to  proolaim  Che  life- 
giiing  word.  W.  H.  Fkahkuk. 

Marion,  Granl  amnty,  Indiana,  March 
II,  1848.-Ther«  have  been  about  120  addi- 
tionK  to  the  churehea  under  mj'  teaching 
durian  the  last  Jear,  and  moat  of  that  num- 
ber bjr  immeniou;  the  othera  harina  been 
imaieraed  befonk  I  send  my  Christian  love 
to  you  sod  hmilj,  and  all  the  holy  brethren 
with  yoo.  J.  B.  New. 

Chagrin  FalU,  Ohio,Marth  14,  1848.— 
I  mach  long  to  see  yon  and  yoars,  and  hope 


will  yet  visit  tbe  Beserve  and  York  Stat* 
before  your  labora  in  the  Saviour  shall  oease. 
1  know  yon  have  not  been  well  used  by  tbe 
Northern  brethren,  Knd  ao  a  great  msny 
think;  bat  ihoMwho  think  soaretbosewbo, 
like  myself,  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
help  it  much.  But  prospects  favor  the  hope 
of  a  better  time  ahortly. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 
FROM  A  CAMPBELL. 
BsTHiNT,  Va.  April  7,  1848. 
Beloved  Mother  Wallii— Hy  de«r  Sir- 
Tour  kind  hvDT  of  the  10th  uit.  is  to  hand. 
We  ST*  all  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and 
tiiat  ofyour  family,  so  dear  Cooa  at^Oethanj 
who  have  been  with  j-DU.     I  tbank  the  Lord 
for  his  kindness  iu  this  time  of  great  na- 
tional affiictioD  and  distreM.     We  have  not 
yoar  troablet,  but  we  have  our  own.   Whera 


ain  hu  vver  been,  labor,  aad  travail,  nnd 
sorrow  have  fi>llowed  in  its  pith.    There  is 

DO  country,  do  condition,  without  its  own 
trials  and  griefs  Still,  of  all  the  human 
race,  we  have  much  reaaon  to  be  gniTeful. 
But  favors  received  and  bleaaings  nuUiptied 
are  not  often  fallowed  with  oorreapqnaing 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Wn  have  suffered 
much  thia  winter  in  affliction.  Hy  wife'a 
mother,  Mrs.  Bakewell,  haa  been  at  the 
verge  of  life  for  two  or  three  montha.  One 
of  my  daughten  waa  f(>r  a  time  dangerously 
ill,  but  is  mercifully  preserved  1  and  my  wife, 
with  these  afflictions  and  her  embsrrasameDlii, 
has  been  often  in  ill  health.  Siill  we  are 
all  moat  mercifully  dealt  with,  and  are  in  tbe 
daily  recipiency  of  many,  very  many,  bleaa- 
inn. 

1  fear  the  eneouragetnent  for  much  eran- 
galioal  labor  in  England  thia  year  will  not 
be  suffiment  to  indaoe  any  one  to  go.  The 
sickness,  diatrees,  and  the  publio  excite- 
ment of  tbe  whole  community,  in  purauancH 
of  French  affairs,  will  all  conspire  to  render 
ineffectual  all  attempts  to  do  much  this  year. 
1  have  not  heard  from  Brother  Burnet  since 
I  got  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  yon  lo  him. 
The  only  difficulty  that  I  had  Co  encounter 
with  him,  in  urging  him  to  go,  was  the 
abortnesa  of  tbe  time  he  could  spend  there. 
No  one  ought  to  viait  England  for  leas  tt 
a  year.  Brother  Fergoson,  whom  I  hoped 
to  send,  haa  married  a  wife,  and  now  er 
gaged,  aa  his  brothers  are,  as  eraogelists  !_ 
Cheir  respective  localities.  One  edits  a  paper 
at  Nashville,  and  oCher  two  itinerate  at  large; 
they  are  all,  as  you  say,  clever  men  and  good 
speakers.  Burnet,  however,  if  he  c<  " 
spend  a  year,  la  our  beat  man  that  ia  ai 
able.  1  intend  to  correspond  monthly  with 
you,  if  pcsalbTe,  and  to  secure  from  yon 
one  monthly  epiatle.  1  feel  mnoh  inlr 
in  you  all,  and  my  remembrance  of  you 
fore  the  Chroce  of  grace  ia  always  plpaaant. 
What  a  blessing  that  we  can  all  meet  there, 
and  that  Che  Lord  ia  pleased  that  we  should 
thus  meet  before  him  I  I  have  nothing  soe- 
cial  at  this  time  to  communicate.  Touchfog 
Fraooe,  we  are  ail  astounded  in  America. 
We  hail  the  revolution  there,  and  augur 
good  from  it.  BuC  I  have  not  much  con- 
l!dpnce  in  tbe  French.  They  are  a  nation 
of  Atheists,  with  a  small  remnant  exceptedh 
Their  lands  must  be  drenched  with  blood. 
All  Eurnprwill  be  shaken  ere  long.  I 
prepared  at  any  time  lo  hear  of  other 
tempted  revolutions,  and  of  tottering  thrones 
and  follen  monarehs.  Please  remember  me 
moat  affectionately  to  your  Eldership,  and 
the  brethren  and  loving  members  of  your 
beloved  Aimily.  In  the  hopq  of  aeelnR  yon 
some  day  in  tbe  New  World,  and  if  disap- 
pointed in  this,  of  meeCing  in  heaven  ;  and 
with  mnch  affection  for  every  one  of  your 
own  family,  1  remain,  as  ever,  yonra  in 
hope,  A.  Campbel 
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ANHWm.^Tlie  pin^Tapfa  leferred  to  mdi  u 

Kiibe  ■  chnidi  orchriit  in  Uw  tnlloiriiig  irardi :  It 
a  ■  Hcifltf  of  di*clp1u  pTDfeadng  to  belivre  oub 
Onnd  Fkctf  voLontuilr  iDbniitlhig  to  big  Bulbority 
bid  goidADC*.  b**iBg  *U  of  them  in  their  btpdmi 
sipmod  Ihrir  hllh  in  him  ud  mUogiuee  to  bim. 
ud  atfttedly  meetuig  If^ther  in  one  pl^c«.  to  walk 

ciety*  with  ita  blehop  or  biahopa.  nnd  detfon  or  dea- 


it  the  ondn  of  Qnd,  ia  ndeqaata  ' 


cnmoft  tbn  doty  ud  hi^b  priviiage  of  ot 


prebend  whnt ''  A  Ci 


JvHtion  of  tho  wofldf  J 
roretiing  it,  it  be- 


•uely  bane  power  bi  invite  (be  Eldenhipal  another 
cbnrch  (D  b»r  and  decide  upon  s  cue  of  difficulty, 
without  comititiUing  thereby  th»t,  or  any  other  fc- 
reiga  Llderehip,  iata  a  itaDdiaf^eccletiaatical  tribu- 
nal to  try  all  otiier  caeee  within  a  ^von  duLance- 
We  want  no  dioocAn  bishopric  eatabliabiug— there 
are  loo  many  of  them  already — yet  *ekDuw  breth- 
ren who  baie  frequently  been  invited  to  bew  u^eee 
ofdifllcnlty  in  nawly-fornicd  chnrcbea,  the  remit  of 

effeeti  not,  indeed,  to  the  lelf-willed  andetabbom- 
minded,  but  to  all  the  hamble  aDd  peacefnl  diaciplei 
of  the  Lord  Jsini,    Qcod  bat  been  an  ineritable  con- 


edification  ofiteelCin  love. -J.  W. 

PASSING  EVENTS. 


nting  to  the  feelinge 


X  the  eedeiiafltical  deepot 


or  prayer  ia.  that  all  (he  woald-bo  Popee,  whalher 
lied,  tbnmgfaant  the  world,  may  fall  uthennM 


And  the  ll«ht  of  a  glotiou  d>y, 

But  (htll  the  Chriniaii  ihTink  (rmn  i 
Shall  the  Chriitian  warrior  braia 

Be  elow  to  gaija  the  promieed  wreath. 
By  a  Tietory  o'er  tha  grave  7 

BalraiioD'a  belmet  guardj  hia  brow. 

And  Ooipel-peaea  bii  I«(. 
Hia  loina  aro  girt  abon(  with  trath; 


ni  reptitaa  gather  day  iui4ragbt 


bnow  mual  be  repented  of.    Spend  it  on  nolbin^ 
which  yon  might  do(  piay  for  tba  bleaaing  oC  ~ 

a  quiet  conacicnce  on  your  dyin^  bed.    Spend  it  in 
Dotbiag  which  you  might  not  aafely  and  properly  be 


— Tburiday,  Juno  1,  IBM. 


THE   BRITISH 

MILLENNIAL    HARBINGER, 

AND 


JULY   1,  1848. 


COMMUNINGS    IN   THE 
SANCTUARY.— No.  HI. 

"  I  «U1  ubide  in  thj  iBbeniKilo  for  tver ;  I  wi 
tnul  ia  Uie  ravFit  of  ifij  »Iagg.''_P(,  lii,  i. 

How  truly  incomprehensible  and 
beyond  comparison  is  the  love  of  God 
for  man !  Inscrutable  as  his  ways, 
unsearchable  as  his  judgmenls,  deep 
as  the  eshaustless  mines  of  hia  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  his  loye  hut  partakes 
of  the  infinilude  of  his  nature,  and 
the  ineffable  giory  of  his  perfections. 
How,  then,  can  we  hope  to  fathom 
its  depths,  to  estimate  its  value,  or  to 
realize  its  power  1  Were  we  to  add 
together  all  the  emotions  of  love  in 
all  human  hearts — every  feeling  of 
affection,  every  sentiment  of  kindness, 
every  form  of  attachment — parental, 
filial,  fraternal,  social — the  love  of 
the  espoused — the  love  of  lovers — all 
would  fail  to  express,  or  even  typify, 
the  love  of  God.  Of  all  these  kind 
and  affectionate  emotions,  these  foun- 
tains of  eartli's  joys,  without  wliich 
this  world  would  be  a  dreary  v^aste, 
God  is  himself  the  author.  For  God 
is  love  in  its  abstract  and  unoriginated 
d  since  love  can  proceed 


from  God  alone,  these  are  but  the 
faint  emanationa,  but  the  scattering 
rays  of  that  divine  love  which  first 
created  and  now  redeems.  And  oh ! 
how  weak  are  our  noblest  efforts ; 
how  cold  our  wannest  thoughts;  how 
faint  our  moat  vivid  conceptions, 
when  contrasted  with  this  love  ! 

Yet  we  are  here  asserahlcd  in  pri 
sence  of  these  sacred  emblems  i 
consider  it  in  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  its  manifestations.  "  In  this 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  pi-opiUation  for  our  sins."  Earth's 
highest  evidence  of  love  is,  that  t 
man  should  die  for  his  friends.  To 
heaven  belongs  the  love  that  brought 
Christ  to  die  for  his  enemies.  Earth 
can  supply  no  comparison  by  which 
it  may  be  illustrated,  and  the  human 
soul  possesses  no  powers  by  which 
it  may  be  fully  appreciated.  He 
forsook  those  realms  of  joy  where 
the  love  of  God  for  ever  reigns ;  he 
abandoned  the  honors  and  wealth  of 
heaven,  to  assume  our  nature,  to  take 
the  position  of  a  servant,  to  become 
a  pauper,  an  outcast,  a  houseless 
wanderer!       He    came    to    endure 


COMUCNIKGa  IN  THE  SANCTUART. 


fatigue,  and  hunger,  and  temptation  ; 
to  encounter  contumely,  ridicule,  and 

scorn  ;  to  receive  hatred  for  instruc- 
tion, and  ingratitude  for  kindness; 
to  be  "despised  andrejected  of  men  ;" 
to  be  emphatically  "  a  man  of  sor- 
rows," and  one  who  was  familiar 
with  grief;  and,  finally,  in  all  his 
innocence  and  unresisting  gentleness, 
to  be  made  to  suffer  the  ignominious 
death  of  the  cross — reviled  even  in 
his  agonies,  and  not  only  by  the  cruel 
throng,  but  by  the  faltering  tongues 
of  dying  robbers,  co-partners  in  shame 
and  suffering — denounced  by  the 
vilest  of  men  ;  and  (oh,  insupportable 
anguish  !)  while  thus  cut  off  from  life 
as  unfit  for  earth,  forsaken  by  the 
Deity  03  unfit  for  heaven  1  Yet  he 
suffered  not  for  himself;  he  was  not 
"  stricken  or  smitten  of  God,"  or 
"  Afilicted"  for  his  own  offences.  For 
surely  it  was  our  griefs  he  bore ;  it 
was  our  sorrows  that  he  carried.  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ; 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  It 
wafi  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
that  was  upon  him  ;  it  was  by  his 
stripes  tliat  we  are  healed  ! 

Such  are  the  wonderful  facts  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  contemplate  as 
the  exemplification  of  the  love  of  God. 
And  cert3,inly  it  is  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  that  we  can  best  con- 
sider that  lore,  and  make  the  nighest 
approach  to  its  apprehension.  As 
Immanuel,  he  has  brought  God  near 
to  us ;  as  the  express  image  of  the 
Father,  he  has  truly  revealed  Him  ; 
as  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  he  is 
love  impersonated.  In  all  his  acts, 
we  observe  the  power  of  this  divine 
love ;  we  study  it  in  all  his  words. 
We  recognize  it  in  all  the  social 
intercourse,  in  all  the  familiar  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  and  in  all  the  affect- 
ing associations  and  fearful  agonies 
of  bis  death. 

How  proper  that  the  Deity  should 
desire  this  love  to  be  reciprocated ! 
Every  emotion  loves  to  reproduce 
itself,  and  to  find  a  kindred  sympathy 
in  the  bosom  of  another.     It  is  thus 


extended,  exalted,  and  perfected  in 
those  of  corresponding  susceptibilities, 

and  attains  its  legitimate  objects.  It 
is  from  man,  who  is  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  that  God  himself 
desires  reciprocal  love !  And  if 
poigna:it  the  sting  of  anguish  expe- 
rienced when  earth's  weak  love  b 
unrequited,  what  must  be  the  keen- 
ness of  the  sense  of  ingratitude  when 
the  love  of  Heaven  is  rejected  with 
disdain !  A  love  of  whose  intensity 
we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  I 
A  love  that  pervades  the  universe^ 
that  includes  all  witbiu  its  fond  em- 
brace, and  longs  to  impart  its  own 
ine£b,ble  joys  to  all  who  will  receive 
them  I  Oh  I  may  not  even  the  angelic 
nature  here  feel  a  sympathetic  pang  ? 
May  not  the  Son  of  God  here  shed 
bitter  t«ars  of  anguish,  as  erat  on 
Olivet? 

But,  alas  I  how  shall  a  man  return 
a  love  of  which  he  cannot  even  ade- 
quately conceive  ?  It  is  as  high  as 
heaven  ;  it  is  as  vast  as  the  universe ; 
bow  can  he  attain  to  it — how  can  he 
compass  it?  Poor,  indeed,  must  be 
his  offering  of  a  heart  debased  by  the 
world  and  Satan,  when  all  its  purest 
and  noblest  feelings  of  undivided 
affection  would  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  love  of  God.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  love  never  to  he  mercenary. 
It  seeks  not  compens^pn  ;  it  requires 
not  equal  measure ;  it  demands  not 
more  than  can  be  given.  A  gentle 
word  may  requite  a  kind  act ;  a  smile 
of  affection,  the  most  precious  favor. 
Man  may  not  love  as  God  loves,  who 
is  infinite  in  love  as  in  wisdom  and 
in  power ;  but  he  may  love  as  man 
can  love,  who  is  so  limited  and  feeble 
in  all  bis  capacities.  And  when  he 
loves  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and 
mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  he 
renders  the  least  return  that  may  be 
offered,  and  the  greatest  that  can  be 


Nor  is  man  left  to  form,  by  imagi- 
nation, faint  images  of  the  Deity  on 
whom  his  affections  are  to  rest.  Jesus 
is  the  living  image  of  the  invisible 
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God,  and  bis  manifestation  in  the 
tlesh  rcndera  impossible  that  person' 
alitj  of  attachment,  that  individual- 
ization of  love  eo  apposil«  and  con- 
genial to  our  nature.  Nay,  we  are 
not  even  left  alone  with  the  sweet 
remembrances  of  the  personal  advent 
of  the  Lord  Messiah,  gleaned  from 
eacrcd  and  ancient  recwds;  but  as 
though  to  give  scope  and  expression 
to  this  love,  and  quicken  it  by  the 
active  energies  of  life,  he  supplies  a 
present,  living,  co-equal,  and  consen- 
tient object,  and  bids  us  prove  our 
regard  for  bim  by  our  love  for  one 
another.  *'  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one 
another :  as  I  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another."  "  He  that  bath 
mycommandmentfl,andkeepeththeni, 
he  it  is  that  lovetli  me ;  and  he  that 
lovelh  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make 
flur  abode  with  hira."  Transcendent 
thought,  that  man  can  become  a 
temple  for  the  Deity!  That  the 
glorious  Being,  of  whom  our  unequal 
powers  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
cepUon,  and  whose  glory  filb  both 
earth  and  heaven,  can  yet  find  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  human  heart ! 
Inscrutable  and  sublime  mystery,  that 
"  he  who  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him !"  "  Yet 
hereby  do  weknow  that  we  dwell  in 
him,  and  he  m  us,  because  hfl  hath 
given  ns  of  his  Spirit."  And  oh ! 
how  joyful  the  reflection,  that  how- 
ever weak  our  powers,  however  im- 
perfect our  efforts,  the  Divine  Com- 
forter can  shed  abroad  the  love  of 
God  in  our  hearts,  enlarge  our  capa- 
cities, transform  all  our  feeble  nature, 
render  us  partakers  of  the  divine 
fulness,  and  sharers  in  the  everlasting 
joys  and  effulgent  glory  of  the  divine 
presence  I 


REFOEMATION.— No.  V. 

Ik   endeavouring   to  present   the 

basis  upon  which,  in  our  judgment, 

the  reformation  c^  the  existing  reli- 


gious communities  should  rest,  we 
have  stated,  by  implication  at  least, 
two  truths  which  we  wbh  now  to 
consider  in  their  direct  relations  to 
each  other.  These  truths  are  ; — 1. 
That  the  Christian  community  should 
be  united  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
Christianity ;  that  there  should  be 
one  faith,  univ^sally  received  as 
evangelical,  and  one  all-pervading 
family  affection — a  bond  of  perpetual 
peace.  In  other  words,  that  all  who 
profess  &ith  in  Christ  should  be 
united  together  as  one  body,  having 
Him  alone  as  their  head,  and  ac- 
knowled^ng  a  common  standard  of 
doctrine  and  of  duty.  2.  That,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  that  body  must,  for  himself,  at 
his  own  responsibility,  and  at  his  own 
peril,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  determine  this  feitb, 
ascertain  this  doctrine,  and  render 
this  obedience. 

When  these  truths  are  thus  placed 
side  by  side,  they  may  appear  irrecon- 
cileable  with  each  other,  at  least  to  a 
mind  disturbed  and  hesitating,  in 
view  of  the  endless  dissensions  and 
bitter  controversies  of  the  religious 
world.  This  contrariety,  however, 
can  only  be  apparent ;  for  there  can 
be  no  real  inconsistency  or  incom- 
patibility between  any  two  truths  in 
the  universe ;  and  that  these  are 
truths,  is  admitted  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely, at  least  in  theory,  by  the  whole 
Protestant  community.  The  first,  in- 
deed, is  an  express  declaration  of 
scripture  ;  and  the  second  is  a  neces- 
sary implication  ;  for  no  one  can  act 
for  himself,  unless  he  first  think  for 
himself.  And  Christianity  itself  is 
denuded  of  all  its  sanctions  and  obli- 
gations, when  man,  to  whom  it  is  in- 
dividually addressed,  is  denied  per- 
mission individually  to  believe  and 
obey  it. 

We  candidly  confess,  indeed,  that 
if  the  history  of  Protestantism  were 
to  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  these 
principles,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
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are  amoDg  die  original  and  essential 
features  of  this  portion  of  Christen- 
dom, we  should  be  constrained  to  ad- 
mit them  as  fallacious.  For  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  with 
these  truths  the  sectarian  antipathies, 
discords,  feuds,  and  animonties  that 
have  prevBiled  among  Protestants — 
the  divisions,  heresies,  and  endless 
wars  and  fightings  that  have  charac' 
terized  every  portion  of  this  wide- 
spread reformation  from  Fopery  ?  It 
would  seem,  almost,  at  first  view,  as 

~n  secedingfrom  Rome,  andreject- 
ing  that  union  which  the  latter  boasts 
under  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pro- 
testants had  plunged  into  a  hopelesi 
state  of  division  ;  and  that  the  very 
cltum. of  private  judgment  itself  had 
been  the  means,  in  practice,  of  placing 
unity  of  faith,  or  any  other  unity,  for 
ever  beyond  their  reach.  Could  it 
be  shown  that  such  a  result  was  the 
natural  effect  of  these  principles,  in 
their  just  and  legitimate  application, 
tJiere  would  be  no  longer  any  question 
of  their  fallacy,  or  that  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  human  dictation  in  matters 
of  religion  and  conscience,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  only  safeguard  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  unity. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  shown. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  these  divisions  have 
originated  from  unlawful  restrictions 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  from 
an  intolerant  bigotry  which  sought, 
under  false  pretences,  to  wrest  from 
the  people  the  privileges  of  which  we 
spet^.  And  it  must  surely,  by  this 
time,  be  evident  to  the  whole  Pro- 
testant world,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  attain  Christian  unity  by 
persisting  in  the  course  heretofore 
pursued.  This  method  has  produced, 
indeed,  nothing  but  discord  from 
the  time  of  Carlstadt  until  now,  so 
that  the  history  of  Protestantism  is 
really  but  the  history  of  partyism — a 
sad  detail  of  religious  strifes — a  sick- 
ening record  of  endless  litigation  at 
the  bar  of  undecided  opinionism. 

But  if  the  Protestant  world  can  he 


convinced  that  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  resnlts  in  religious  dis- 
sensions, there  is  also  another  &ct  of 
which  the  same  experience  may  con- 
them,  viz.  that  all  this  sectarian 
animosity  and  prejudice  has  failed  to 
prevent  entirely  a  spiritual  unity 
amongst  the  truly  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  pious  of  opposing  parties.  This 
fact,  fortunately,  stands  forth  in  bold 
relief,  and  while  it  demonstrates  that 
unity  is  not  incompatible  with  liberty 
of  judgment,  it  proves,  still  further, 
that  the  real  tendencies  of  heartfelt 
religion  are  to  produce  peace  and 
unity,  and  that  whatever  creates  or 
perpetuates  division,  must  be  opposed 
to  Christianity.  When  men  who,  in 
tlie  deliberate  exercise  of  judgment, 
have  attached  themselves  to  different 
religious  bodies,  are  able  by  the  ele- 
vating influences  of  divine  truth  and 
love,  to  rise  above  the  narrow  limits 
of  sectarian  prejudice,  and  to  embrace 
each  other  as  children  of  a  common 
Father,  and  heirs  of  a.  common  in- 
heritance, the  power  of  these  divine 
principles  is  shown  to  be  such,  that 
they  require  but  a  lair  and  open  field 
of  action  to  gain  a  complete  and  glo- 
rious triumph. 

Thereis,  then,  through  the  influence 
of  divine  truth,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  genius  of  sectarianism,  a 
union  of  heart  between  the  pious. 
Amidst  the  conflict  of  parties,  the 
shock  of  contending  creeds,  the  theo- 
logical thunders  of  anathemas,  and 
the  fires  of  perseculioo,  there  have 
been  always  found  some  who  have 
alike  distinguished  with  trembling 
reverence  the  still  small  voice  of  God 
himself,  and  have  each  pondered  in 
doubt  and  solicitude  the  inquiry, 
"  What  doest  thou  here  ?"  Amidst 
the  interminable  debates  of  partizans, 
there  have  been  some  who  have  felt 
as  Christians,  and  recognized  the 
image  of  the  divine  object  of  their  af- 
fections, even  amongst  the  opposing 
hosts,  and  with  the  tender  cares  of 
charity,  have  sought  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  bigotry  had  inflicted.    But  this 
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is  merely  a  spiritual  union — a  secret 
eympathj.  It  is  an  invisible  union, 
while  there  is,  at  the  same  moment, 
a  most  visible  disunion.  It  is  a  star 
of  hope,  however,  amidst  the  clouds 
of  the  tempest  It  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  moving  upon  the  face  of  chaoe. 
It  b  Christianity  itself,  struggling 
amidst  the  discordant  elements  of 
human  passion,  to  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  create  anew  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth.  But  is  not  this 
mighty  spirit  to  throw  off  the  burden 
of  human  crimes  and  follies  ?  Must 
it  struggle  for  ever  in  an  unequal 
conflict  ?  However  unjustly  it  may 
have  been  once  shorn  of  its  strength, 
is  not  its  power  increasing  in  the  pri- 
son-house of  its  foes  ?  And  may  we 
not  hope  to  see  a  visible,  as  there  is 
an  invisible  unity  in  the  family  of 
God? 

There  are  many  who  regard  such 
a  unity  a^  impracticable.  Discouraged 
with  the  prospect,  they  are  disposed 
to  "  bear  the  ills  they  have,"  and  seek 
to  convince  themselves  that  no  visible 
union  was  ever  contemplated  in  the 
Christian  system.  They  even  seek 
to  justify  the  schisms  of  Christendom 
on  theground  that  they  induce  greater 
vigilance,  and  serve  to  maintain  purity 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  greater 
activity  amongst  the  religious  com- 
munity. But  evil  is  never  justified 
because  it  may,  by  an  over-ruling 
hand,  be  made  productive  of  good. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  con- 
sider dispassionately,  the  express  ob- 
jects and  tendencies  of  Christianity, 
without  perceiving  at  once  that  party- 
ism  and  discussion  are  as  remote  and 
distinct  from  these  designs  and  ten- 
dencies as  earth  from  heaven.  It  is 
in  directopposition  to  such  alienations 
and  divisions,  that  the  Apostle  has 
declared  there  is  one  body,  as  there 
is  one  spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  ftuth  ; 
and  that  he  has  so  earnestly  besought 
Christians  to  be  "  of  one  mind,"  to 
"  speak  the  same  things,"  and  to  have 
"  no  divisions  "  among  them.  It  is 
in  reference  to  the  same  matter,  that 
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the  Lord  prays  the  Father  to  keep  tlie 
disciples  whom  he  had  given  him, 
that  they  might  be  one.  "  Neither," 
adds  he,  "  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word,  that  they  all 
may  be  one  ;  as  thou  Father  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  tliat  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us  ;  that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve that  thou  hast  sent  me."  It  is 
by  a  visible  union  among  Christians 
alone,  that  the  world  can  be  convinced 
of  Ihe  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christianity,  though  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion, is  not  such  a  religion  disembo- 
died. It  rules  the  body,  as  the  soul. 
It  has  its  externals  as  iU  internals — 
its  form  as  well  as  its  power.  It  must 
berecognized  by  its  results,  and  among 
these  there  are  none  more  characte- 
ristic than  unity,  peace,  and  good- 
will among  men. 

In  the  present  effort  at  reformation, 
it  is  this  unity  which  has  been  chiefly 
urged  upon  the  religious  community. 
Christian  union  and  intercommunion 
were  the  original  and  ruling  thoughts 
with  those  with  whom  this  movement 
began.  To  produce  another  schism 
— to  add  a  new  party  to  those  already 
existing,  was  abhorrent  to  their  feel- 
ings and  their  principles.  It  was,  in- 
deed, for  the  veiy  purpose  of  avoiding 
this,  that  they  in  the  beginning  united 
with  one  of  the  principal  denomina- 
tions of  the  day,  after  a  candid  state- 
ment of  their  actual  position,  and  of 
the  basis  of  the  union  which  tliey  ap- 
proved. Nor  did  they  ever  desire  to 
assume  a  distinct  or  sectarian  name  or 
character,  or  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  denomination  to  which  they 
were  thus  attached  ;  but  rather,  in 
connection  with  that  body,  to  labor 
tor  Christian  union,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  simplefiuth  and  institutions 
of  the  gospel.  The  reformers  separa- 
ted themselves,  therefore,  in  no  case. 
They  were  in  some  cases  separated 
by  that  body  ;  in  others  they  outgrew 
the  covert  of  its  sheltering  wings. 

Through  the  whole progressot'this 
religious  movement,  it  bos  ever  been 
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bold  assiiroptioiis  of  Leo,  and  benr^  a 
restless  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine  | 
poBsea-ied  the  early  reformerfi,  and 
spent  its  energies  in  theological  de- 
bates, and  in  the  elaboration  of  creeds 
and  formularies.  The  same  feature 
has  remained  prominent  in  Protest- 
antism to  the  present  hour.  There 
queslion  of  anything  but  doc- 
trine. It  is  a  theory  of  religion  that 
justifies  or  condemns.  It  is  a  creed 
or  a  confession  that  makes  the  saint 
or  the  sinner.  There  ha*  been,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  effort  for  union, 
no  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
purity  of  doctrine.  But  while  it  has 
been  duly  urged  that  there  can  be  no 
Christian  union,  except  it  be  a  union 
in  gospel  truth,  thej^  has  been  a  free- 
dom from  that  morbid  sensibility  upon 
the  subject  of  doctrinal  views,  which 
has  led  to  so  many  fine-spun  tlicologi- 
cal  abstractions,  and  created  so  many 
divisions  by  unprofitable  and  unau- 
thorised inquiry.  In  adopting  the 
scriptures  as  the  only  source  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  there  is  an  ample, 
and  the  only  security,  for  purity  of 
doctrine.  In  the  reception  of  the 
simple  gospel  of  Christ  there  is  true 
evangelical  fwth  ;  and  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  great  fundamental  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  a  divine  basis 
of  union,  which  can  be  neither  ove 
thrown  nor  controverted.  It  is  ; 
urging  these,  as  the  great  fixed  prii 
ciples  of  union  and  co-operation,  that 
the  present  reformation  has  sought  to 
restore  to  the  church  the  truefounda- 
tion  laid  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles ; 
and  while  securing  an  essential  unity 
of  faith,  to  grant  a  just  and  scriptural 
liberty  of  opinion.  But  we  postpom 
some  further  remarks  upon  this  topic 
to  the  following  number.        R.   B. 


maint^ned  that  sects  and  parties  are 
the  great  obstacles  to  the  ultimate 
triiimph  of  the  gospel,  and  that  there 
is  a  basis  of  union  upon  whicli  all 
true  believers  may  be  united  as  one 
body,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
need  be  no  retrenchment  of  Christian 
liberty.  In  short  it  has  been  the 
great  design  to  urge  the  importance 
of  the  two  great  truths  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  that  there 
should  be  unity  of  faith,  and  at  the 
same  lime  Itbertyof  private  judgment. 
To  reconcile  these  is  a  problem  which 
Protestants  have  been  endeavouring 
to  solve  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
principles  of  the  present  reformation 
ita  solution  has  been  found. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this 
movement  originated  g;ivc  to  it  its 
character,  and  directed  it  almost  ex- 
clusively to  this  very  question.  It 
was  provoked  at  first,  by  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  most  obstinate  sectarian 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  several  lead- 
ing denominations  ;  and  the  virulence 
with  which  It  has  been  opposed  by 
the  various  parties duringits  progress 
has  only  served  to  augment  the  proofs 
of  its  necessity,  and  to  continue  it  in 
its  original  direction  against  the  ram- 
parts of  sectarianism.  Every  thing 
derives  its  characteristics  from  that 
which  gives  it  birth.  Tliis  reforma- 
tion was  bom  of  the  love  of  union, 
and  Christian  union  has  been  its  en- 
grossing theme.  Amidst  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected, this  alone  has  been  its  end  and 
aim.  Amidst  all  the  storms  of  seC' 
tarian  controversy  in  which  it  ha) 
been  cradled  and  nurtured,  it  ha) 
sought  for  itself,  and  proposed  t( 
others,  as  a  peaceful  shelter,  no  other 
home  than  a  common  faith,  founded 
upon  the  rock  of  divine  truth,  and 
embosomed  in  the  graceful  foliage  of 
liberty  of  opinion.  The  Lutheran 
reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
occasioned  by  gross  corruptionsof  tht 
most  important  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  in  the  traffic  of  Tetzel  and  the 


Ukion. — Now,  brethren,  I  beseech  yon, 
by  the  name  ofour  Lord  JeauB  Christ,  that 
ye  all  8pc»k  the  same  thing,  and  that  there 
be  no  Echisma  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be 
perfectly  united  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
the  aame  judgment. — A  pure  lake  reflects 
the  beuuti^  nkj,  the  clouds,  and  the  ov^ 
hanging  trees;  but  when  it  is  lufiled  it : 
Beets  nothing  that  ia  pure. 
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Philosofhers,  religionists, 
moraliste  have  always  had,  and  still 
have,  their  sectfi  and  parties.  Dissent 
in  theory,  alienation  in  affection,  and 
opposition  in  practice,  have  unfortu- 
nately, in  all  ages,  characterized  fallen 
humanity.  When  angels  fell  from 
love,  they  became  schismatics.  Till 
then,  neither  jar  nor  discord  found  a 
plaee  in  earth  or  heaven.  Harmony, 
universal  harmony,  reigned  supreme. 
Angels  fell  from  love.  Exiled  from 
heaven,  strife,  and  schism,  and  war. 
have  since  marked  their  path  through 
every  age  and  every  realm.  Mim, 
overcome  by  the  sophistry  of  the  great 
heresiarch,  haa  over  since  his  apostacy 
been  alienated  from  God,  his  brother, 
and  himself.  Hence,  earth  is  every 
where  thickly  sown  with  the  seeds  of 
discord,  strife,  and  schism. 

"  In  the  fulness  of  time,"  a  great 
Pacificator  is  horn.  "  The  Prince 
of  Peace"  appeared  on  earth,  and 
proposed  to  mankind  to  unite  with 
him  to  form  one  great  party,  and  to 
repossess  their  forfeited  heaven.  He 
lays  the  foundation  of  universal  sal- 
vation by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
His  mission,  his  life,  his  death,  were 
designed  to  reconcile  and  heal  the 
breach  between  God  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  man.  He  preached 
peace  "  to  them  afar  off,  and  to  them 
that  were  nigh."  His  institution, 
called  "  lAe  Church,"  or  society  of  the 
Lord,  the  family  of  Christ,  the 
house  of  God,  the  lodge  of  heaven,  is 
the  only  insdtution  which  Divine 
philanthropy  could  prompt.  Divine 
wisdom  devise,  and  Divine  power 
execnte  and  sustain  for  the  reconcili- 
ation, the  reformation,  and  salvation 
of  man.  It  has  the  oracles  of  God, 
the  presidency  of  the  Messiah,  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  ministry  of  angels,  the 
arguments,  the  motives,  the  eloquence 
of  Apostles,   Prophets,   and  Evan- 
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gelists  vouchsafed  as  its  adaptation 
to  the  work,  and  as  a  guarantee  of 
its  success.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only 
rational,  moral,  and  religious  society, 
under  the  broad  heavens,  that  can  at 
all  hope  to  ameliorate,  sanctify,  and 
bless  the  world.  Men  will  as  soon 
create  a  new  solar  system  as  achieve 
that  which  Christianity  contemplates 
by  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
When  Christ's  gospel,  in  the  hands 
of  Christ's  Church,  fails  to  reclaim, 
reform,  refine,  and  elevate  man  from 
degradation,  vice,  and  ruin,  no  human 
institution  can  rationally,  morally,  or 
religiously  hope  to  accomplish  it.  If 
any  theory  of  morals,  of  piety,  or 
reformation,  is  better  than  the  gospel, 
then  is  man  wiser  than  its  author ;  if 
any  association,  club,  party,  or  fra- 
ternity, can  accomplish  more  than 
Christ's  Church,  then  is  not  Christ's 
Church  God's  wisdom,  benevolence, 
and  moral  power.  Then  is  the  glory 
of  men  above  the  glory  of  God  ;  and 
wisdom  and  benevolence  exalted 
above  the  Divine. 

On  opening  our  Christian  Baptist, 

and  on  reading  our  first  article,  now 

and  twenty  years  old,  in  which 

ence  is  made  to  a  tract  published 

by  myself  seven  years  before,  I  am 

glad  to  find  that  these  conceptions 

ws   of  Christ's   Church,  its 

proper  foundation,  its  design,  and  its 

adequacy  to  the  present  condition  of 

human  society,  to  all  the  aberrations, 

follies,  depravity,  and  wickedness  of 

clearly  indicated  and  forcibly 

expi-essed.  And  this,  too,  with  respect 

all  the  new  foundations,  bonds  of 

ion,    corporations,    new    societies, 

philosophical,    moral,    or    religious, 

which    the   prolific  and   overheated 

lagination  of  man  have  given  birth 

under  the  names  of  benevolent, 

moral,  or  philanthropic  institutions, 

having  Special  charters,  symbols,  rites, 

ceremonies,  &c.  &c.   for  the  moral 

improvement  and  reformation  of  man. 

I  must  give  one  or  two  passages  from 

it,  respecting  institutions  formed  with- 

the  Church  for  Church  duties. 
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"Die  BocietieB  called  churches,  con- 
stituted and  set  in  order  by  tho^e 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament, 
wci^  of  such  as  received  and  acknow- 
ledged Jeans  as  Lord  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  and  had  put 
themselves  under  his  guidance.  The 
only  hond  of  union  among  them  was 
faith  in  him  and  submission  to  his 
will. 

Their  fraternity  was  a  fraternity  of 
love,  peace,  gratitude,  cheerfulness, 
joy,  charity,  and  universal  benevo- 
lence. Their  religion  did  not  mani- 
fest itself  in  public  feastsnor  carnivals. 
Their  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  at  all  times  alikt  siolemn, 
joyful,  and  interesting.  Their  reli- 
gion was  not  of  that  elastic  and  porous 
kind,  which  at  one  time  is  compressed 
into  some  cold  forraalilies,  and  at 
another  expanded  into  prodigious 
zeal  and  warmth.  No;  their  piety 
did  not  at  one  time  rise  to  paroxysms, 
and  their  zeal  to  effervescence,  and, 
by  and  by,  languish  into  frigid  cere- 
mony and  lifeless  form.  It  was  the 
pure,  clear,  and  swelling  current  of 
love  to  God,  of  love  to  man,  expressed 
in  all  the  variety  of  doing  good. 

They  knew  nothing  of  the  hobbies 
of  modem  times.  Jn  their  church 
capacity  alone  they  moved.  They 
neither  transformed  themselves  into 
any  other  kind  of  association,  nor  did 
Ihcy  fracture  and  sever  themselves 
into  divers  societies.  They  viewed 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
scheme  of  heaven  to  ameliorate  the 
world ;  as  members  of  it,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  to  do  all 
they  could  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men.  They  dare  not 
transfer  to  a  missionary  society,  or 
bihle  society,  or  education  society,  a 
cent  or  a  prayer,  lest  in  so  doing  they 
should  rob  the  church  of  the  glory, 
and  exalt  the  inventions  of  men  above 
the  wisdom  of  God.  In  thtir  church 
enpacily  alone  tliey  moved.  The 
church  they  considered  "  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth  ;"  they  viewed 
it  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 


as  the  house  of  the  living  God.  They 
considered,  if  they  did  tdl  they  could 
in  this  capacity,  they  bad  nothing 
left  for  any  other  object  of  a  religious 
nature.  In  this  capacity,  wide  as  its 
sphere  extended,  they  exhihtted  the 
tmth  in  word  and  deed.  Their  good 
works,  which  accompanied  salvation, 
were  the  labors  of  love,  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  the  saints, 
to  the  poor  of  the  brotherhood.  They 
did  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to 
the  household  of  Faith.  They  prac- 
tised that  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
which,  in  overt  acts,  consists  in 
"  taking  care  of  orphans  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  in  keeping 
one's  self  unspotted  by  (the  vices  of) 
the  world." 

In  their  church  capacity,  they  at- 
tended upon  every  thing  that  was  of 
a  social  character,  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  closet  or  fireside.  la  the 
church,  in  all  their  meetings,  they 
offered  up  their  joint  petitions  for  all 
things  lawful,  commanded,  or  pro- 
mised. They  left  nothing  for  a  mis- 
sionary prayer  meeting,  for  seasons  of 
unusual  solemnity  or  interest  They 
did  not  at  one  time  abate  their  zeal, 
their  devotion,  their  gratitude,  or 
their  liberality,  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  forth  to 
advantage,  or  of  doing  something  of 
great  con  sequence  at  another.  — Christ 
Baptist,  Isted.  pp.  14-15. 

If  these  views  are  just  and  scrip- 
tural as  respects  widows  and  orphans, 
the  poor  and  wretched  outcasts  of 
society,  contributions,  prayers,  and 
efforts  for  their  relief,  and  new  asso- 
ciations specially  for  these  as  their 
exclusive  objects,  how  much  more 
apposite  to  the  institutions,  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  as  appendages 
to  the  Christian  Church  !  And  now 
I  desire  to  state,  very  distinctly  and 
emphatically,  that  so  far  as  we  advert 
to,  or  expatiate  upon,  the  three  insti- 
tutions named,  it  will  be  only  as  they 
are  regarded  by  the  members,  or  by 
professors  of  Christianity,  as  a  succe- 
danium  or  substitute  for  the  Christian 
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Church,  in  the  particular  dutiea  which 
they  assume  to  perform  for  oae  ano- 
ther, or  for  mankind. 

As  respecls  their  wiBdom,  benevo- 
lence, or  character,  as  mere  worldly 
institutions,  operating  on  those  with- 
out the  church,  I  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say  at  present.  Amongst  Jews, 
Turks,  Infidels,  or  Atheists,  they  may 
be  occasionally  as  useful  as  they  are 
benevolent ;  but  as  to  their  being 
composed  of  Christians,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  as  to  its  being  either 
necessary  or  expedient  for  them  to 
become  members  of  such  institutions, 
we  have  some  doubts,  and  some  rea- 
sons for  such  doubts,  which  I  desire 
to  submit  to  my  readers  with  aU 
respect  and  benevolence  for  those 
who  may  differ  from  me  in  their 
opinions. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  my 
thoughts  have  often  been  called,  but 
to  which  I  have,  as  yet,  paid  little  or 
no  attention,  because  of  more  pressing 
engagements  and  obligations.  But 
the  great  number  of  these  societies, 
recently  springing  into  existence,  and 
soliciting  from  State  governments 
acts  of  incorporation,  and  also  soli- 
citing the  patronage  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  seems  to  be  in  season  now 
to  pay  some  attention  to  their  claims, 
if  not  upon  the  State,  at  least  upon 
the  Church,  for  its  smiles  and  bene- 
dictions.     Of   these,    the    youngest 

ims  to  have  stronger  claims  npon 
our  attention,  becaase,  it  is  presumed, 
from  its  assumed  title,  to  be  a  pro- 
posed reformation  upon  its  two  elder 
brothers — the  Freemasons  and  Odd- 
fellows— because  it  is  likely  to  become 
a  substitute  for  temperance  associa- 
tions, whether  called  Washington ian. 
Republican,  or  Christian  ;  and,  espe- 
cially, because  our  brethren,  from 
tbeir  letters  to  me,  are  soliciting  some 
light  upon  the  propriety  of  members 
of  churches  becoming  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance. 

To  all  especially  concerned  In  such 
in  examination,  it  might  be  expedient 
to  say,  tbat  we  ought  to  hear  and 


I  candor  before  we  decide 
any  matter  of  even  apparent  good 
report  among  men.  Christians  should 
neither  approbate  nor  disapprobate 
any  institution  professing  humanity, 
much  less  become  a  member  of  it,  or 
reprobate  those  who  are  members, 
without  such  a  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration of  its  nature  and  character 
as  is  perfectly  and  completely  satis- 
factory. In  all  questions  of  morality 
and  virtue,  we  have,  indeed,  but  one 
standard  to  which  we  can  appeal. 
Nothing  that  is  not  either  by  the 
letter  or  by  the  spirit  of  that  standard 
commended  to  ouradoption,  can  either 
be  honorable  or  useful  to  the  Chris- 
tian. We  shall,  then,  with  all  candor, 
in  our  next,  examine  the  constitution 
of  that  new  association  called  the 
Som  of  Temperance. 

A.  C. 
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NO.  xni. 
Glasgow,  August  31,  1847. 
Mt  dear  Clarinda — I  am  far  be- 
hind my  travels  in  this  interesting 
island.  I  have  been  almost  to  latitude 
58  N.  in  Scotland,  and  am  now  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  in  the  midst  of  its 
almost  half  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
have  seated  myself  hard  by  Lord  Nel- 
son's monument  on  the  twnks  of  the 
Clyde,  where  I  spent  many  a  pleasant 
hour,  almost  forty  years  ago,  to  note 
down  some  things  of  London  and  En- 
gland ;  yet  far  in  the  distance  of  my 
undeciphered  symbols.  Were  it  not 
that  London  has  in  it  so  many  of  the 
wonders  of  art,  and  so  many  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  I  would  now 
tell  you  some  things  of  my  present 
localities  and  of  my  very  singularly 
unexpected  reception  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow— the  Athens  and  the 
Corinth  of  Scotland,  if  not  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  I  must  leave  these  for 
other  letters,  and  endeavor  to  get  out 
of  the  environs  of  London,  Cambridge, 
and  Oxford,  with  all  their  interesting 
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HaviDgbeeD  to  Westminster  Abbey 
and  llie  Tower  of  London,  I  cannot 
pass  by  St.  Faul'a  and  the  Colosseum 
without  ft  respectful  notice.  These 
are  two  of  the  must  magnificent  tri- 
umphs of  art  in  the  esteem  of  the  mil- 
lions that  have  seen  them.  You  have 
surveyed  their  rich  and  numerous 
treasures,  tlieir  grandeur,  and  magni- 
ficence, and  need  not  be  informed  of 
their  well  earned  claims  upon  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  amateurs  of  the  fine 
arts  of  sculpture,  statuary,  and  archi- 
tecture. 

The  old  St.  Paul's  so  injured  by 
the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  was  very 
fortunately  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  display  of  the  unequalled  genius  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  both  the  builder  of  the  pre- 
sent London  and  of  the  present  St. 
Paul's.  Having  lived  to  complete 
his  ninetieth  year,he  was  able  to  spend 
five  and  thirti/  years  in  the  erection 
of  the  present  St.  Paul's,  and  to  ex- 
pend upon  it  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  or  the  handsome  little  sum  of 
more  than  seven  miUions  of  dollars. 
Of  course  it  is  no  mean,  no  humble 
synag(^e,  in  which  to  bow  the  knee 
of  prelatic  grandeur  or  aristocratic 
pride.  Its  length  from  east  to  west, 
within  the  walls,  is  but  oOO  feet ;  from 
north  to  south,  286.  The  circuit  of 
thebuildingis2292feet ;  the  diameter 
of  the  ball  6  feet ;  height  of  the  cross, 
30  feet ;  total  height  from  the  ground, 
404  feet  To  tlie  Whispering  Gallery 
you  have  only  to  ascend  260  steps  ; 
and  to  the  ball,  but  616.  Of  course, 
being  somewhat  enfeebled  after  deli- 
vering 15  lectures  in  the  city,  IdiJ  not 
think  it  quite  expedient  to  place  my 
foot  upon  the  6 1 6th  step.  The  weight 
of  the  ball  at  its  apex  5600  lbs  ;  and 
of  the  cross,  3360.  No  easy  task,  no 
light  burthen,  to  carry  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul's  Church!  The  whole  building 
covers  only  two  acres  and  sixteen  per- 
chesof  English  ground.  Icannotcon- 
descend  to  detail  its  immense  balus- 
trade of  cast  iron — its  seven  beauti- 
ful gates,  weighing  some  two  hundred 


tons — its  grand  entrances — itssuperb- 
lyrich  portico,  consisting  of  12  lofty 
Corinthian  pillars  below,  and  8  Com- 
posite columns  above,  supporting  a 
triangular  pediment,  the  entablature 
64  feet  long  and  17  high,  representing 
the  conversion  of  Paul,  sculptured  in 
low  relief;  on  whose  apexstandcolos- 
sal  figures  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  James, 
who  have  grown,  since  their  death, 
eleven  Jeet  kigh  in  the  esteem  of  those 
who  worship  here, 

But,alas  for  England  and  the  world! 
this  splendid  edifice  is  but  a  proof  of 
the  folly  and  empUnesa  of  modern  and 
fashionable  religion.  The  interior  of 
this  great  pile  is  but  a  receptacle  for 
the  dead — for  the  dust  of  military 
heroes ;  and  is  really  a  house  sacred 
to  Mars,  the  god  of  War,  rather  than 
to  thePrince  of  Peace,  and  his  humble 
friend,  the  true  and  veritable  Saint 
Paul. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  gems  of 
sculpture,  the  triumphs  of  the  chisel, 
and  the  proud  achievements  of  genius, 
treasured  up  within  these  walls.  But 
the  subjects  of  these  trophies  are  not 
saints,  but  heroes.  Their  glories  are 
not  those  of  martyrdom,  but  of  vio- 
lence and  blood.  Here  repose  in 
state  the  shades  of  Generals  Gore, 
Dundas,  Mackenzie,  Bowers,  Koss, 
Pakenham,  Gibbs,  Gillespie,  Brock, 
t&c.  &c. ;  also  those  of  Admirals 
Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  with  many 
chiefs,  such  as  Sir  John  Moore,  the 
Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  Captfuns  Cook, 
Dutf,  Faulkner,  &c.  &c.  "  who  fought 
glnriously,  fell  gloriously^''  and  are 
gloriously  embalmed  in  the  memory 
of  Britens,  and  sculptured  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

A  walk  through  the  immense  area 
of  St.  Paul's,  which  has  ten  times 
more  space  for  dead  heroes  than  of 
seats  for  living  worshippers,  is  incom- 
parably better  adapted  to  make  heroes 
than  saints,  warriors  than  Christians, 
sons  of  thunder  rather  than  sons  of 
peace.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  pageant 
— a  sublime  delusion — a  monstrous 
insult  to  the  person  whose  fame  it 


feliely  celebrates,  Tnie,  indeed, 
amongst  some  forty  thunderbolW  of 
war,  stand  the  monuments  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  John  Howard,  and  Bishop 
Heber ;  and  also  one  marble  slab 
commemorating  in  Latin  its  iUustrious 
architect,  viz. : 


Died  Fti.  HA,  ma,  Bgrd  91." 

His  ashea  lie  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Crypt,  on  the  side  next  the  dome,  in 
front  of  the  gallery  containing  an 
organ  which  cost  10,000  dollars, 
having  2123  pipes.  The  great  paint- 
ers, Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  West, 
and  Lawrence,  are  interred  side  by 

Choral  service,  that  is  organ  wor- 
ship, is  "performed"  twice  every  day 
— at  a  quarter  before  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  three  in  the  evening. 
Sermons  are  also  preached  by  the 
Dean  and  Canons  resident  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  and,  during 
Lent,  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 

Brother  Henshall  and  myself  heard 
one  of  these  very  splendid  choral  ser- 
vices— an  exquisitely  splendid  affair 
— in  the  most  august,  ancient,  and 
venerable  cathedral  in  the  city  of 
York — second  only  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  kingdom,  as  wo  were 
on  our  way  Irom  Huddersfield  to 
Sunderland.  There  were  two  par- 
sons, ten  boys,  and  six  men,  in  linen 
vestments,  engaged  some  hour  and  a 
half  in  performing  this  service.  The 
boys  were  selected  of  an  age  favorable 
to  a  peculiar  voice,  that  the  worship 
might  be  musically  perfect.  The 
organ  was  elegant,  the  singing  super- 
excellent,  the  reading  rhetorical,  the 
tones  of  the  organ  most  pious,  the 
worship  exquisitely  carnal,  and  the 
whole  affair  a  superbly  grand  farce, 

I  cannot  describe  the  Whispering 
Gallery  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Tht 
least  whisper  on  the  opposite  side 
appears  as  just  at  your  ear,  although 
130  feet  distant ;  and  the  shutting  of 


a  door  resounds  as  a  peal  of  thunder, 
'  the  heaviest  discharge  of  distant 
tillery.  The  floor  below,  laid  wilh 
black  and  white  marble,  forming  a 
mariner's  compass  with  its  thirty-two 
points,  looks  superbly  grand  and 
beautiful  when  viewed  from  this  gal- 
lery. The  whole  Cathedral  would 
require  a  month's  inspection  and 
study,  and  a  volume,  rather  than  a 
few  pages,  to  give  an  adequate  de- 
scription of  it.  How  imperfect  and 
inadequate,  then,  the  gleanings  of  a 
few  hours,  and  the  notice  of  a  few  of 
its  more  impressive  and  peculiar  ob- 
jects of  attraction  and  general  admi- 
ration. Butinnoticing  the  Colosseum 
we  shall  carry  with  us  the  reminis- 
cences of  St.  Paul's. 

In  Regent's  Park  stands  the  Colos- 
seum, a  colossal  building  truly,  con- 
sisting of  a  vast  polygon  of  sixteen 
sides,  severally  24  feet  in  length.  Be- 
fore it  stands  a  Doric  portico  of  six 
columns  havingan  entablature  unique, 
supported  by  pilasters  at  its  angles. 
It  is  covered  with  Roman  cement, 
painted  to  resemble  Stone,  Tou 
visited  it  at  either  its  morning  or 
evening  exhibition,  I  know  not  which. 
We  enjoyed  a  morning  visit.  Its 
museum  of  sculpture,  its  classic  ruins, 
and  its  splendid  promenade,  with  ils 
models  of  the  temples  of  Tlteseus  and 
Vesta,  much  interested  us.  We  sur- 
veyed Titus'  Arch,  the  Mer  tin  Glace, 
and  the  Alpine  Torrent,  with  all  its 
interesting  curiosities.  Its  conserva- 
tories are  beautifully  decorated  and 
furnished  with  indigenous  and  exotic 
plants,  with  a  splendid  Gothic  aviary 
and  stalactite  caverns ;  but  its  Pano- 
rama of  London,  as  seen  from  the  top 
of  St.  Paul's,  covering  46,000  square 
feet,  including  the  Thames  and  the 
surrounding  country,  almost  down  to 
the  sea,  is,  without  exaggeration,  the 
grandest  display  of  the  painter's  art 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  told  it 
is  regarded  by  all  who  visit  it  as 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  in 
the  world. 

In  walking  round  a  dome  of  a  few 
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yards,  by  the  genius  of  one  man, 
spent  a  long  life  in  perfecting  it,  you 

e  as  natural,  and  ae  large  as  life, 
all  London,  ns  seen  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's  in  a  clear  moonlight  night, 
with  all  the  effect  of  mooo  and  stars, 
and  the  ten  thousand  lights  of  the 
city.  No  wonder,  indeed,  that  some 
of  its  visitants  have  inscribed  upon 
a  walls,  "  The  Palace  of  Fairy  En- 
chantment." The  design  itself  was 
enough  for  one  m^i  of  ordinary  am- 
bition ;  but  the  execution  of  it,  so  far 
one  man  has  perfected  it,  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  genius  and 
i&bor  accomplished  by  any  painter 
whose  name  is  registered  on  the  rolls 
of  fame. 

I  regret  to  pass  SO  rapidly  through 
this  most  interesting  object ;  but  there 
Stand  on  my  memoranda  the  British 
Museum  and  Library,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  f^ne  Arts,  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  the  Thames  and 
'  Is  Tunnel,  through  which  we  passed, 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  St.  James' 
Park,  Hyde  Park,  Bank  of  England, 
Post  Office,  Docks,  Statues,  Prome- 
nades, &c.  &c.  Of  all  these,  we  can 
only  select  two  or  three,  and  these 
we  must  despatch  with  all  brevity. 

We  were,  indeed,  much  pleased  to 
observe  the  growth  of  good  last*  and 
good  sense  in  the  attention  paid  to 
public  comfort  and  improTemenL 
London,  like  the  United  States,  pro- 
gresses to  the  west ;  and  as  it  pro- 
gresses in  that  direction,  it  improves. 
Indeed,  in  more  senses  than  one,  "  the 
Star  of  Empire  westward  wends  its 
way."  The  palaces  of  London  and 
its  splendid  streets  are  located  and 
locating  in  the  west,  and  new  London 
is  many  centuries  in  improvement,  as 
well  a^  in  years,  before  old  London. 

t  in  lis  means  of  intellectual  cul- 

e,London  is  generally  pre-eminent. 
Like  Athena,  Corinth,  Rome,  it  glo- 
rifies intellect  and  genius,  but  neglects 
piety  and  morality ;  therefore,  it  is 
pre-eminently  intellectual  and  pre- 
eminently wicked ! 

The  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts  is. 


indeed,  a  royal  institution.  It  is 
located  in  the  east  end  of  the  National 
Gallery,  Trafalgar-square,  and  ' 
established  by  royal  charter  in 
year  1768.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
received  knighthood  on  being  ap- 
pointed its  president,  "It  was  in- 
stituted for  the  encouragement  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  arehitecture, 
and  consists  of  forty  members,  called 
Royal  Academicians,  and  twenty-six 
associates.  Nine  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demicians are  annually  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
studies.  They  set  the  figures,  e 
mine  the  works  of  the  students,  and 
impart  instruction.  Sir  M.  A.  Shee 
is  president.  The  annual  exhibitior 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  and  terminating  in  July,  pre- 
sents a  just  specimen  of  the  style  of 
the  arts  of  the  kingdom.  No  work 
is  here  exhibited  that  has  ever  pub- 
licly appeared  before.  The  number 
of  paintings,  prints,  busts,  models, 
and  pieces  of  sculpture,  generally 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  hundred." 
I  spent  an  afternoon  in  the  rooms  of 
this  institution  with  great  pleasure, 
and  could  not  but  admire  not  only 
the  excellence  of  the  selections  dis- 
played, but  also  the  classification  and 
arrangement  of  the  specimens 
sculpture,  painting,  &c.  exhibited,  as 
greatly  tending  to  improve  the  taste 
and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  all  the  fine  arts  cultivated  by 
the  eye  and  the  hand.  In  its  Qlypo- 
tkeca,  or  Museum  of  Sculpture,  we 
saw  a  very  true  and  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Queen,  just  exhibited  for  the 
time.  Her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  had  been  to  see  it  the  day 
before,  and  placed  upon  it  their  pro- 
botum  est. 

A  few  days  after  my  visit  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  company 
with  sister  WIi alley  and  brother 
Henshall,  we  spent  an  afternoon 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  On  our  way 
thiiher,  wc  unexpectedly  met  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  returning 
in  open  carriage  from  the  grand  pa- 
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geant  at  Cambridge,  occasioned  by 
the  inauguration  of  Prince  Albert  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  The 
Queen's  fti It-orbed  face,  with  her 
royal  consort  on  her  left,  seemed  alike 
full  of  good  nature  and  good  sense, 
and  amiled  with  as  much  complacency 
as  she  could  well  throw  into  it,  upon 
the  group  we  met  just  standing  where 
she  must  be  fully  seen  on  turning 
towards  Buckingham  Palace.  TIad 
we  been  seeking  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, we  could  not  more  advanta- 
geously have  'found  it,  tbaa  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fi-ont  of  such  a  group 
just  at  the  moment  when  her  guard 
came  forward  in  a  great  bluster  (o 
open  a  way  for  her  Migeely's  carriage. 
Her  two  maids  of  honour,  sitting  in 
front  of  the  barouche,  with  one  of 
whom,  a  few  evenings  before,  I  had 
had  a  conversation  on  the  resurrec- 
tJon  of  the  dead,  reflected  her  Mt^es  ty's 
smiles  upon  the  crowd,  as  she  com- 
placently caught  the  loyal  smiles  and 
homage  of  her  liege  subjects,  who 
seize  every  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  her  Queenship  their  cordial  admi- 
ration of  her  virtues,  and  increasing 
devotion  to  her  throne. 

No  Queen  of  England  was  ever 
more  universally  popular  than  Vic- 
toria. She  is  now,  and  has  been,  du- 
ring my  tour  through  Scotland,  tra- 
velliag  for  pleasure,  with  her  royal 
consort  and  tiieir  children,  through 
the  Highlands.  The  enthusiasUe  ad- 
miration of  the  Scotch  is  every  where 
expressed  in  every  form  which  can 
prove  that  it  comes  from  the  heart. 
Indeed,  the  Queen  herself  seems  to 
court  and  cultivate  it  by  every  means 
in  her  power.  I  was  amused  the 
other  day  in  glancing  at  some  notes 
of  her  tour  through  the  Highlands  to 
see  how  the  woman  and  the  mother 
triumphed  over  the  Queen  in  her 
complaisance  to  some  Highland  w 
men,  who,  crowding  upon  the  boat 
she  was  leaving,  demanded  that  she 
would  show  them  her  "  dear  little 
bwms."  The  Queen,  in  great  good 
humour,  first  seized  one  of  the  Ottle 


Dutchmen,  and  then  another,  and 
holding  them  up  in  her  arms,  showed 
them  off  in  fine  style  to  the  ecstatic 
admiration  and  cheers  of  the  enrap- 
tured and  grateful  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  hills  and  glens  of  the 
Western  laies. 

Indeed,  the  domestic  virtues  of  the 
royal  pair,  and  their  extreme  prudence 
in  all  matters  of  party  spirit  and  party 
interests,  entitle  them  to  the  highes 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  nation 
Ko  one  in  England  knows  whether 
the  illustrious  Regent,  or  his  more  il- 
lustrious consort,  lean  more  to  the 
Whigs  or  to  the  Tories — to  the  Ins 
or  to  the  Outs  of  office.  They  ha^ 
got  five  healthy,  plump,  and  ruddy 
children.  One  of  them,  whom  I  a: 
standing  on  the  canvass,  in  the  full 
uniform  of  a  young  tar,  with  his 
jack-knife  and  pouch  on,  ready  for 
business,  is  as  promising  a  lad 
all  that  constitutes  good  nature, 
good  sense,  and  a  good  sound  c 
stitution,  as  any  lad  I  saw  in 
London  city.  He  is  already  des- 
tined for  the  navy,  and  takes  his 
station  before  the  mast,  as  if  pre- 
destined to  rise  by  merit  to  the  higl 
office  of  Admiral. 

The  greatest  objection  that  I  havi 
to  Prince  Albert  is,  that  he  seems  t< 
be  more  amhitious  to  be  a  good  sports- 
man and  a  good  marksman  among 
the  grouse  and  the  deer,  than  to  shine 
in  literature  or  science,  though  n 
L«rd  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
that  his  red  beard,  so  fastidiously  c 
upon  the  upper  lip,  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  a  bad  model  to  the  dandies  of  the 
age,  who  imagine  that  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, or  a  sharp  razor,  cunning' 
guided  over  the  chin  or  upper  lip,  i 
dicatcs  more  good  sense  and  mo 
good  taste  than  the  red  ptdnt  of  an 
Indian,  or  the  particolored  beard  of  a 
goat  suspended  to  the  Up  or  the  chin 
of  a  beardless  Turk.  And  while  re- 
monstrating against  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, that  I  may  not  appear  blind  t 
the  imperfections  of  the  Queen  o 
England,    I  must  say  that,  in  my 
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humble  opinion,  she  visits  the  theatre 
too  often,  and  eBpeciall^  on  Saturday 
evenings,  than  is  either  prudent  or 
comely  for  the  "  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England."  That  her  example,  in 
this  particular,  is  already  detrimental 
to  some  of  their  Graces — the  Prelates 
or  Lord  Bishops,  I  must  infer — more 
especially  since  I  see  it  noted  in  some 
of  the  English  prints  that  the  cele- 
brated Jenny  Lind  has  been  eng^ed 
to  attend  at  a  ball  in  the  Bishop  of 
London's  palace,  to  be  given  on  some 
grand  occasion.  The  Queen  in  this 
case  cannot  admonish  the  Bishop  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  Bishop  can 
admonish  the  Queen,  unless  they 
should  both  confess  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  even  then  for  the 
'■  Head  of  the  Church  of  Engird  " 
to  appear  in  any  theatre  called  "  the 
Royal  Theatre  of  London,"  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  giving  to  the  old-fashioned 
Puritans  or  their  sons  (but  I  believe 
they  are  all  dead  in  England)  a  new 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  Head  of 
Christ's  church  never  was  seen  in  any 
theatre  on  earth,  much  less  in  that  of 
Covent  Garden,  or  in  that  of  Drury 
Lane,  I  would,  therefore,  were  I 
Privy  Councillor  to  Her  Majesty, 
surest  to  her  the  incongruity  of  such 
regular  visits  to  these  centres  of  the 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  folly  of  this 
world,  with  her  other  virtues,  and 
more  especially  with  her  high  and 
holy  station  as  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Meantime,  having  been  detained  so 
long  on  my  way  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  London  and  to  the  Mu- 
seum, I  must  defer  my  notices  of 
tbem  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
The  mail  for  the  steamer  of  the  19th 
September  will  soon  be  made  up,  luid 
this  letter,  though  begun  more  than 
two  weeks  since,  has  been  unfinished 
till  to-day.  Others,  of  a  more  grave 
importance,  have  been  begun  ;  but 
events,  yet  in  progress,  forbid  my 
closing    them    before     this     packet 


sails.     Farewell.     Your  affectionate 

Father,  A.  Campbell. 

Port  Patrick,  Sept  16,  1847. 
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NO.  XIV. 

Glasoow  Prison,  Sept,  10, 1847. 

Mt  dear  Clarinda — Little  did 
I  think  that  I  should  ever  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison  in  Scot- 
land, or  iuiy  where  else,  in  the  way  of 
honor  or  dishonor.  It  is,  however,  s 
true  and  veritable  fact  that  I  am  non 
a  prisoner  in  the  dty  of  Glasgow  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  this, 
too,  without  trial  or  conviction  of  any 
kind  whatever.  You,  no  doubt,  with 
very  many  others,  will  ask,  Sow  ci 
this  be?  If,  then,  you  can  command 
a  sufficient  degree  of  calmnees  and  pa- 
tjence,  I  will  reveal  to  you  the  mystery. 

You  have  long  since  learned  that 
Scotland  is  the  land  of  orthodoxy — the 
onlycountryin  the  world  in  which  men 
always  think  right  on  all  subjects,  but 
especially  in  religion  and  morals. 
True,  there  have  been  occadonalty  a 
few  heretics  in  this  land,  butthey  have 
generallybeen  of  a  mongrel  race;  they 
havebeenabroadjOr  intermarried  with 
foreigners. 

In  former  times  religion  and  poli- 
tics were  those  subj  ecta  on  which  ortho- 
doxy, or  right  thinking,  was  of  sa^ 
ing  importance ;  and  heterodoxy,  c 
wrong  thinking,  was  a  damming  sii 
But  nations  became  weary  of  their 
idols,  as  well  as  of  other  paternal  cus 
tome,  and  set  up  new  ones.  Still  s 
orthodoxy  is  outward  conformity  to 
the  views  of  the  fashionable  idol,  and 
heterodoxy  nonconformity,  the  virtue 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  vice  of  hetero- 
doxy are  yet  omnipotent  for  good  o 
for  evil. 

In  Scotland  a  new  divinity,  un- 
known in  my  youthful  days,  is  now 
the  ascendant;  consequently  a  n 
creed  reigns,  and  a  new  orthodoxy  is 
established.  Orthodoxy  is,  therefore, 
of  saving  efficiency ;  and  heterodoxy 
is  still  a  sin  to  be  punished  by  the 
Judge. 


The  present  idol  istheliberty  of  all 
men  of  color  on  natural  and  moral 
principles  ; — sacing  fatlk,  the  imme- 
diate emancipntion  of  American  Afri- 
cans ; — and  the  true  evangniical 
cAwrc^.theScolchanti-slavery  society. 

Now,  as  in  days  of  yore,  when  a 
man'spoliticswere  unpopular  at  court, 
orhtsopinionaunfashionableatchurch, 
it  was  always  easy  to  convict  Lim  of 
treason  against  the  king,  or  of  blas- 
phemy agaiast  the  pope,  and  then,  by 
a  summary  process,  rid  the  world  of 
him.  But  that  age  having  passed 
away,  and  religious  views  and  opinions 
being  no  longer  so  sacred  nor  so  pro- 
fane as  in  forraer  times,  they  are  not 
now  actionalile  before  the  king,  nor 
alwaysbefore  the  pope.  When, then, 
it  so  happens  that  any  one's  doctrine 
becomes  offensive  to  the  reigning  or 
aspiring  priesthood,  they  do  not  think 
of  meeting  him  face  to  face,  before  the 
people,  or  of  discussing  with  him  tlie 
points  of  difference  ;  but  as  in  thedays 
of  Darius  the  Mede,  the  presidents 
and  priests  seeking,  but  not  iinding 
fault  in  Daniel  in  some  political  mat- 
ters, resolved  to  find  him  heterodox  in 
religion,  and  would  test  him  by  some 
religious  question,  that  they  might 
thus  put  him  out  of  their  way  ;  so, 
now-a-days,  when  a  man's  religious 
views  become  obnoxious  to  certmn 
presidents,  priests,  and  secretaries  of 
churches  in  Scotland,  when  seeking 
occasion  of  an  attack  upon  him,  they, 
in  imitation  of  their  Median  prede- 
cessors, do  not  think  of  accusing  him 
on  the  real  issue  ;  but  seizing  some 
popular  idol  of  national  adi 
and  reverence,  they  seek  to  find 
sion  against  him  in  reference  to  his 
idol  god.  Norare  theycoDScientiously 
fastidious  as  to  the  means ;  for,  as 
in  the  case  before  ua,  the  Median 
politicians  chose  religious  grounds  of 
accusation  against  Daniel,  so  the 
Edi  nl)u  rgh  /iries/Aoorfchoose  political 
grounds  of  accusatjon  ^;ainst  myself. 
I  fAj  political  grounds,  for  they  are, 
in  truth,  more  of  that  character  than 
of  any  other,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
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That  I  may  be  clearly  understood  on 
these  premises,  I  will  briefly  develope 
the  plot,  so  fiir  as  I  have  been  abb 
to  discover  it. 

In  Scotland,  the  old  ecclesiastical 
parties  have  greatly  changed  their 
position.  Burghers,  Anti-burgher 
Relief'men,  are  now  absorbed  in  tl 
Church  of  Scotland  or  in  the  Free 
Church.  The  Independents  or  Con- 
gr^ationalists  are  divided  into  Mo- 
risonians  and  Congregationalist^ — the 
former  having  embraced  a  more  libe- 
ral theory  of  the  gospel  than  their  old 
sectarian  brethren.  Indeed,  in  some 
particulars,  they  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  our  views  of  any  party 
in  Scotland.  These  leading  deno- 
minations, with  a  few  Romanist, 
Episcopal  ian,  and  Me  thodist  ch  urches, 
make  up  the  Pedo-baptist  community 
of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  and  English 
Baptist  coinmunitjes,  with  our  bre- 
thren, make  the  remainder.  The 
Morisonites  and  Infidels  constitt: 
however,  a  fearful  aggregate  co 
pared  with  any  of  these  denomina- 
tions !  indeed,  with  all  of  them,  si 
far  as  vital  piety  is  to  be  regarded  a 
the  fruit  of  discipleship. 

The  Morisonians  are  of  recent 
origin.  From  a  conversation  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  with 
one  of  their  most  respectable  minis- 
ters, I  learn  that  their  views  of  Bible 
truth  in  several  points  ore  much  in 
advance  of  most  of  their  contempo- 
raries. They  have  already  in  the 
field  some  seventy  preachers,  and 
have  some  thirty  on  ^e  way.  ITiey 
suffer  much,  however,  under  a  si 
of  religious  hydrophobia,  being  < 
ceedingly  fearful  of  immersion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  nigher  reli- 
gions parties  approximate  to  each 
other,  so  long  as  a  sectarian  spirit 
reigns  within  them,  they  do  the  more 
cordially  and  pertinaciously  oppose 
one  another.  I  cannot  now  expa- 
tiate on  the  philosophy  of  the  fact ; 
but  since  the  days  of  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  till  now,  those  nighest  of 
kin  are  the  most  fierce  in  all  bicker- 
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ings  and  anioiosities  about  "  minej 
and  thiney."  Family  quarrels  are 
somewhat  of  a  similar  cbLtract«r,  and 
therefore,  there  is  Bomethiug  in  prox- 
imity of  blood,  of  lineage,  and  of 
faith,  which,  in  ca^  uf  any  niisun- 
derstanding,  greatly  augments  and 
exacerbates  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
— lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
abhor  each  other,  and 
tain  interposed  "  makes  enemies  of 
nations  who  had  else,  like  kindred 
dropsi,  been  mingled  into  one." 

The  Morisonians  are  yet  in  a  tran- 
sition state.  The  metal  is  not  yet 
cooled.  Those  in  proximity  with  our 
brethren  are  occasionally  allured  into 
a  more  candid  and  inquisitive  temper : 
and  now  and  then  some  of  them  ac- 
tually become  disciples  indeed;  and 
knowing  the  truth  after  much  search- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  are  not  only 
immersed,  but  become  wholly  obe- 
dient to  the  faith. 

Of  this  people  there  is  one  church 
in  Leith,  within  two  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, under  the  care  of  the  Kev."  M. 
Kennedy  ;  and  one  in  the  city  under 
the  Rev.  M.  Kirk.  The  Reverend 
James  Robertson,  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, ia  also  of  the  Congregational 
school ;  and  if  not  wholly  recognized 
as  a  Morisonian  minister,  occasionally 
communes  with  them. 

Now  as  I  believe  that  my  imprison- 
ment has  its  origin  here,  I  will  mi- 
nutely relate  all  the  incidents  and 
circumstances  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  or  come  to  my  ears,  pro- 
ducing this  convic^on,  setting  down 
nothing  in  malice,  nor  extenuating 
nor  concealing  anything  that  may 
have  been  alleged  in  their  defence. 

Shortly  before  my  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh, two  male  members,  of  respect- 
able standing  in  the  church  at  Leith, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  had  been  immersed, 
and  joined  our  church  in  Edinburgh. 
Other  members  of  that  church  wore 
also  in  much  mental  perturbation  and 

lDv»   it,   u   ltn?«  fr™''uieiT"givig    il°U,    cue 
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doubt  on  their  own  position.  We 
were  also  informed  that  llie  church  in 
the  city,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk, 
was  also  disturbed  on  the  subject. 
At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  this  party 
were  so  much  excited  and  alarmed, 
that  on  application ,  by  our  breth- 
ren to  hire  their  meeting  -  house. 
Councillor  Scott,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees,   positively   refused    it  on   any 


Immediately  after  my 
men t  in  Edinburgh,  so  soon  a 
community  gave  evidence  of  the 
rest  taken  in  my  lectui'es,  by  the 
very  large  and  attentive  crowds  that 
thronged  to  hear  them.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Robertson  and  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  called  upon  me  stealthily,  not 
informing  me  that  they  cune  as  "  a 
deputation  from  the  Scotch  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,"  but  as  if  in  a  cour- 
teous and  hospitable  manner.  Thoy 
indirectly  approached  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  desired  to  know  if  cer- 
tain extracts  on  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  which  they  read  from 
some  pamphlet,  not  giving  the  author, 
were  my  words. 

Having  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, not  so  much  for  the  words  as  for 
the  ideas  expi-essed,  one  of  tliem  asked 
wheilier  my  present  views  were  those 
which  I  had  expressed  in  the  Chris- 
tian Baptist.  To  this  I  promptly  re- 
sponded in  the  affirmative.  A  de- 
sultory conversation  on  American 
slavery  ensued,  which  I  cannot  accu- 
rately report,  save  that  I  informed 
them,  that,  while  I  had  no  interest  in 
slavery,  having  for  sundry 
emancipated  all  that  anyway 
come  into  my  possession,  I  neverthe- 
less regretted  the  course  pursued  by 
many  anti-slaveiy  men,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  in  America,  as  not  at  all 
tending  to  the  amelioration  or  aboli- 
of  slavery,  but  rather  operating 
against  both ;  adding,  that  the  people 
'n  Britain  did  not  understand  the 
ubject  so  well  as  we  did  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  could  neither  enlighten 
the  subject,  nor  induce  us,  by 
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their  importunity,  to  take  any  mea- 
sures on  the  subject. 

Oq  which.  Mr.  Robertson  desired 
to  know  if  I  would  lecture  on  the 
subjecL  I  replied  the  gospel  and  the 
church,  and  neither  slavery  nor  abo- 
lition, occupied  my  mind,  and  filled 
up  the  objects  of  my  mission.  On 
beiug  farther  pressed,  I  added,  that 
altliough  I  cared  not  if  all  Scotland 
knew  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  my 
published  appointments  would  not 
give  me  a  single  day,  till  late  in  Sep- 
tember, fur  any  purpose,  unless  by 
changing  the  subjects  already  an- 
nounced for  Edinburgh,  which  I  could 
not,  as  yet  advised,  with  propriety 
change  to  a  lecture  on  American  sla- 
very or  on  Scotch  anti-slavery.  On 
which, after  bidding  me  anapparently 
friendly  adieu,  the  gentlemen  de- 
parted. 

But  a  few  hours  ailerwards  the 
following  placard  was  posted  in  every 
prominent  comer,  and  at  every  cen- 
tre of  rendezvous  in  Edinburgh,  in 
capitals  so  gigantic  that  a  man  on 
horseback  might  read  it  as  be  passed 

"Citizena  of  Edinburgh— -Bewaiel  be- 
ware !  The  Rev.  Alexander  Cncnpbell,  of 
Virgmia,  U.S.  of  America,  haa  been  a 
Blaveholdor  himself,  and  is  Still  the  de- 
fender of  mun-BtealeiB," 

Not  having  with  me  here  a  copyof 
the  placard,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
transcribe  it.  Bnt  that  you  may  have 
an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  par^  that  issued  this  one,  and 
that  filled  all  Scotland  with  them  at 
every  point  we  visited,  I  will  give 
you  a  full  copy  of  one  that  I  happen 
to  have  before  me.  Their  common 
heading  was — "People  of  Scotland 
beware  I  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Henshall,  from 
Virginia,  U.S.  are  at  present  lecturing 
throughout  Scotland  on  Christian 
Union."  Here  follows  one  posted  up 
at  Perth  : 

"  American  Thoolocy.  Lectures.  Apoa- 
tolio  CommUsion.    The  obedience  oillie 

fnapel,  or  how  to  baptize  a  family  tbe  one 
a;  into  tlie  fellowBhip  of  the  American 


Bapdst  church,  and  to  sell  them  the  next 
by  public  sale,  or  otherwise,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  they  do  the  horse,  the  nx,  or  the 
ass  ;  tearing  asunder  '  those  whom  God 
hath  joined  together.'  This  ia  the  Camp- 
bellile's  obedience  to  the  gospel — with 
vengeance.  From  such  apostulic  commis- 
sion and  gospel  obedience,  as  well  as  So- 
cialism, we  earnestly  say,  Good  Lord  de- 
liver us.  Penh,  17th  August,  1847.  J.  W. 
—J.  Jeffers  Wilson,  Prinler." 

Some  even  went  further  than  this. 
At  Paisley  and  Glasgow  they  were 
so  violent  as  to  be  acUonable  in  law, 
I  was  announced  in  a  Paisley  paper, 
without  any  qualilicotion,  as  a  "  man- 
stealer" — "beware  of  theman-stealer" 
— and  in  terms  as  gross  and  disrepu- 
table at  Glasgow, 

But  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  Be-. 
fore  the  first  placard  appeared  in 
Edinburgh,  I  liad  delivered  three 
public  discourses — two  of  them  in  Ihe 
Waterloo  Booms,  aa  before  stated. 
One  lady  had  signified  to  mc  a  desire 
to  be  baptized.  On  the  evening  of 
the  11th  August,  the  placard  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  I  found,  on 
entering  the  rooms,  a  large  audience 
in  wailing.  On  rising,  of  course  I 
adverted  to  the  placard  informing 
the  audience  that  in  addition  to  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  I  bad  also 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  a  challenge  to 
discuss  with  bim  my  position  lo  Ame- 
rican slavery,  afler  he  had  particu- 
larly inquired  and  understood  from 
myself  my  whole  list  of  appointments, 
times,  and  places  ;  and,  therefore,  be 
knew,  before  be  wrote  il,  that  I  could 
not  possibly  accept  it  at  this  time. 

I  then  stated  to  the  audience  that 
I  was  both  misrepresented  and  ca- 
lumniated in  the  placard — that  it  was 
grossly  false,  and  I  feared  malicious ; 
but  that  I  would  presume  so  much 
upon  their  candour  and  impartiality 
as  to  proceed  with  my  lecture  for  the 
evening,  promising  them,  on  Friday 
evening,  a  fiill  view  of  my  position 
on  American  slavery,  and  also  that  I 
would  read  to  them  on  that  evening 
Bev.  James  Bobertson's  challenge 
and  my  response  to  it.     Without  fur- 
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ther  notice  of  the  subject  I  proce«ded 
to  my  lecture,  hdcI  enjoyed  a  respect- 
able atteDtion  to  its  close. 

The  brethren,  fearing  a  riotous 
meeting  on  Friday  evening,  resolved 
to  demand  sixpence  admission,  which 
after  defraying  expenses  of  the  room, 
was  to  be  g>ven  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
My  debates  with  Owen  and  Biahop 
Purcell  having  been  much  read  in 
Scotland,  many  of  the  Socialists  or 
Owenites,  with  some  Catholics,  were 
not  very  kindly  disposed  to  favor  my 
person  or  my  views  on  any  subject  ; 
and  as  now-a-days  Edinburgh  has 
become  somewhat  distinguished  for 
tumultuous  meetings,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  prevent  a  certain  class 
)f  auditors  from  too  easy  and  cheap 
access  on  that  evening. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  appeared 
before  a  crowded  auditory  in  the 
Waterloo  Booms,  with  my  documents 
— amongivhich  were  the  two  placards 
printed  by  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
the  aforesaid  Rev.  James  Boberlson, 
the  Christian  Baptist,  the  Millennial 
Harbinger  for  184a,  containing  the 
discussion  between  Dr.  Wayland  for 

I  American  abolitionists,  and  Dr. 
Fuller,  of  South  Carolina,  in  response ; 
my  Bible,  two  letters  from  Mr.  Ro- 
b^isoD,  with  my  responses  to  them. 

I  commenced  with  a  narrative  of 
aj  manner  of  life  since  I  left  Scot- 
land to  this  day,  and  with  the  state- 
ment of  my  present  mission,  noticing 
my  position,  firat  to  Presbytei ' 
Congregationalism,  and  the  present 
Reformation.  I  also  noticed  the  op- 
position and  calumny  to  which  I  had 
been  subjected  in  the  New  World, 
the  progress  of  the  controversy  there, 
and  its  present  position  ;  declaring 
that  in  all  my  efforls,  from  the  At- 
lantic cities  to  the  Indian  territory, 
from  Vennont  to  Georgia,  I  had 
been  more  rudely,  more  violently^  and 
more  truthlesaly  asstuled  and  calum- 
niated than  I  had  been  within  the 
present  week,  in  this  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  the  last  place  on  earth  that 
I  would  or  could  have  thought  capa- 


ble of  such  uncand 
and  discourteous  proceedings.  Nay, 
I  might  say  I  never  was  so  maltreated, 
so  outrageously  calumniated,  as  in 
this  city  by  its  Anti-slavery  Society. 

I  then  showed  the  Edinburgh  pla- 
cards, read  them,  and  commented  on 
them.  I  next  read  Mr.  Robertson's 
challenge  and  my  response,  his  second 
letter  and  my  response.  On  these, 
also,  I  made  some  passing  remarks, 
alluding  also  to  his  manner  of  pla- 
carding his  letters  to  me  before  I  had 
iswerthem — having  employ- 
i  to  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  between  two  boards, 
one  on  liis  back  and  one  on  his  breast. 
On  his  back.  Beware  !  beware  !  !  of 
A.  Campbell— ^u  his  breast  Rev. 
James  Robertson's  challenge  to  A. 
Campbell,  of  Bethany  College.  This 
was  not  enough  :  he  had  him,  or  s 
second  one,  standing  between  twt 
boards  at  the  entrance  to  the  Water- 
loo-ball, showing  to  every  one  »b  h( 
entered,  the  courage  and  orthodoxy 
of  this  Reverend  Secretary  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Society. 

I  next  proceeded  to  inform  my 
auditory  that  the  United  States  could 
not  abolish  slavery  in  a  single  state 
of  the  Union.  England  and  Scotland 
always  speak  of  American  slavery 
if  it  were  a  constitutional  or  a  national 
afiiur,  which  a  simple  congressional 
majority  could  any  day  abolish.  I 
gave  a  history  of  the  institution — the 
portion  of  the  several  estates  to  it, 
and  spoke  of  Virginia  and  her  views, 
as  indicated  in  the  last  convention, 
with  her  present  views  and  prospects. 
I  also  spoke  of  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  of  the  free 
states,  and  of  their  views  and  feelings 
as  I  could  judge  on  the  premises,  I 
went  at  some  length  into  the 
hindrances  and  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  those  disposed  to  emancipate,  espe- 
cially the  opposition  shown  to  free 
persons  of  color  in  free  states,  de- 
veloped in  the  treatment  of  the  late 
Mr.  Randolph's  slaves,  i&c. 

I  then  proceeded  to  my  own  posi- 
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tion  to  Araei-ican  slavery,  declanDg 
that  I  never  approved  of,  nor  dcfeuded 
any  system  of  slavery,  anciont  or 
dern,  Anglican  or  American — tliat 
in  the  statute  books  of  all  slave  states 
there  were  sundry  laws  and  enact- 
ments that  no  Christian  man  could 
sanction  or  praotice  :  alleging,  also, 
that  no  Christian  mac  in  America 
was  either  obliged  to  approve  them  or 
to  put  them  into  practice  in  his  own 
case.  I  had  myself  emancipated  seve- 
ral slaves  that  came  into  my  pos- 
session, had  bought  others  with  a 
reference  to  their  emancipatjon,  and 
liad  emancipated  them,  and  for  seve- 
ral years  had  not  had  any  property 
in  any  human  being  except  in  my 
wife  and  children. 

I  also  gave  a  summary  of  Dr.  Way- 
land'a  and  Dr.  Fuller's  debate  on 
slavery,  my  own  views  of  their  re- 
spective merits,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  closed  that  controversy. 
I  then  took  np  the  Patriarchal,  Jew- 
ish, and  Christian  enactments  on  the 
subject,  and  showed  that  no  man  had 
ever  been  enjoined  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication to  emancipate  his  slaves — 
demonstrating  from  the  last  precept 
of  the  Decalogue,  and  from  the  first 
precept  of  the  Jewish  civil  code,  that 
the  Lord  did  recognize  and  sanction, 
in  certain  cases,  that  one  man  might 
have  property  in  another  man  as  his 
bond  servant,  both  for  a  term  of 
years,  even  though  he  was  his  own 
natural  and  religious  brother,  and 
that  he  might  own  an  alien  for  life. 
So  decreed  the  Apostles,  also,  and, 
therefore,  no  one  church  or  individual 
could,  with  any  show  of  divine  autho- 
rity, make  it  sinfiil  to  hold  property 
in  man  or  enact  it  into  a  term  of  com- 
munion, provided  only  that  the  duties 
due  to  a  Christian  or  Pagan  aervant 
were  duly  and  faithfully  performed. 
Christianity  regulated,  but  did  not 
annihilate  the  relation  of  master  and 
bond  servant  ;  and  that  although  I 
was  constitutionally,  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  morally  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  slavery,  ecclesiastic  and  po- 


litical, English  and  American,  I  could 
not  legislate  on  theaubject  beyond  the 
passages  of  scripture  which  I  read — 
viz.  1  Cor.  vii.  22,  xii.  13  ;  Gal.  iii. 
2S,  iv.  22-30 ;  Eph.  vi.  5-8  ;  Col.  iii. 
11-22;  1  Tim.  vi.  1-3;  Titus  ii.  9  ; 
Philemon  16th  verse,  On  these  I 
commented  at  some  length,  opening 
and  alleging  that  Paul  enjoined  con- 
tinuance in  the  relation,  except  a  bond 
servant  had  it  in  his  power  to  bo 
emancipated,  and  in  tliat  case  be 
might  prefer  it.  He  also  commanded 
obedience  to  all  masters,  especially 
to  Christian  maslors,  enjoining  upon 
masters  the  duty  of  paying  to  their 
servants  what  is  just  and  equal  to  the 
value  of  their  labour,  knowing  that 
in  heaven  there  was  a  master  to  whom 
they  should  all  account.  With  regard 
to  those  without  the  church,  as  Chris- 
tian men,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  much  more 
advantageous  to  masters  than  to  most 
slaves  that  emancipation  was  practi- 
cable, and  that  in  all  grain  growing 
states  slavery  was  an  incubus  on  their 
industry,  and  a  great  state  misfortune, 
and  that  I  would  give  my  vote  for  its 
final  abolition  ;  but  I  must  dissent 
wholly  from  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Scotch  Anti-slavery  Society,  as  from 
that  assumed  by  many  abolitionists. 

Such  were  my  views,  and  I  feared 
not  to  avow  them  ;  but  I  came  not 
to  Scotland  to  open  my  mouth  upon 
such  questions,  and  regretted,  ex- 
tremely regretted,  the  means  taken 
to  elicit  my  opinions  on  the  subject. 
I  farther  said  that  I  did  not  believe 
the  question  was  now  mooted  in  Ed- 
inburgh out  of  humanity,  or  from 
sympathy  with  the  slave,  but  from 
hostility  to  my  views  of  reformation, 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Great  Britain,  by  those 
who  were  unable  tooppose  them,  and 
therefore  agitated  this  question  rather 
to  turn  away  the  ears  of  the  people 
from  listening  to  me  than  to  profit 
African  or  any  other  slaves  in  Europe 


Such,  in  substance,  i 
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marks,  and  such  were  the  documenU 
prodaced  and  commented  on  during 
a  discussion  of  some  two  hours,  often 
rupted  -with  every  sort  of  feeling 
and  expression  of  feeling — biases, 
cheers,  groans,  clapping  of  hands, 
qneetions,  objections,  inquiries,  and 
long-continued  commotions  of  mingled 
feeling,  some  crying  "hear,  hear," 
others  "no,  no,"  &c.  evidently  having 
A  decided  majority  against  my  views 
at  times,  but  always  a  much  more  re- 
spectable minority  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. I  gave  in  proof  that  ecclesi- 
astical intrigue  more  than  anti-slavery 
conscientiousness  or  sympathy  was 
now  predominating  : — the  fact  that 
other  men,  such  afl  Dr.  Beecher,  and 
Bundrymemhersof  the  Alliance  Evan- 
gelical were  allowed  to  preach  here 
without  interruption,  although  differ- 
ing nothing  in  theory  or  practice  from 
myself.  Some  one  muttered  that 
Dr.  Beecher  and  some  other  person 
were  called  to  explain  their  views  in 
some  other  places,  if  not  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  were  they  placarded 
in  advance  ?  This  had  not  been  so 
done. 

Meantime  Mr.  BobertBon  and  bis 
friend  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  other  breth- 
ren of  that  connection,  using  their 
feet,  eyes,  and  hands  to  keep  alive  the 
anti-slavery  spirit,  while  some  of  them 
were  crying  for  Mr.  Robertson  to 
speak,  even  before  I  got  through,  an- 
noyed me  no  little.  I  was  obliged  to 
gay  that  it  was  rather  strange  that 
afler  nil  the  means  taken  to  publish 
and  placard  my  alleged  pro-slavery 
views — after  all  the  pressing  importu- 
nities that  I  should  deliver  one  lectuw 
on  my  position  to  American  slavery — 
that  the  geutleman  himself  who  re- 
quested me,  would  not  allow  me  one 
evening  without  interruption,  to  de- 
velope  my  views  before  an  andlence 
to  which  he  had  invited  me,  and 
which  himself  and  others  were  con- 
tinually haranguing  on  the  subject — 
that  they  could  not  trust  them  to  me 
one  night,  but  must  demand  half  the 
tame  allotted  to  a  single  lecture,  even 


half  of  the  only  evening  I  had  to  spend 
in  this  city  ! 

Mr.  Robertson  had  the  recklessness 
of  what  was  due  to  truth  and  to  him- 
self to  stand  up  and  deny  that  he  in- 
vited me  to  lecture  one  evening  on 
the  subject ;  so  oppressed  with  the 
occasion,  pale  and  ghastly,  and  in 
great  perturbation  of  mind,  fae  seemed 
to  forget  alike  the  decencies  of  social 
life,  and  what  he  himself  had  posi- 
tively and  repeatedly  said  to  me.  But 
indeed,  the  whole  display  on  the  part 
of  the  anti  slavery  society  was  more 
mobocratic  than  philosophical,  more 
tumultuous  than  sedate,  more  fanati- 
cal than  rational,  more  rude  and  vio- 
lent than  polish^  or  humane  ;  alike 
disgraceful  in  the  superlative  degree 
to  die  age  and  to  the  city  in  which 
such  scenes  were  enacted  ;  more  like 
a  French  Jacobin  or  revolutionary 
tribunal,  than  a  cool,  deliberative, 
and  candid  people. 

On  several  occasions  during  the 
evening,  so  excited  was  the  assembly, 
so  clamorous  and  so  noisy,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  eulogize  their  new  logic, 
their  new  mode  of  proving  a  propor- 
tion by  three  claps  of  the  hand  and 
one  of  the  feet,  and  of  disproving  what 
they  did  not  like  by  three  logical 
hisses  and  one  rhetorical  groan,  in- 
stead of  the  old-&shioned  way  of  of- 
fering the  evidence  of  reason,  the  force 
of  argument,  or  the  energy  of  truth, 
in  support  of  their  position  or  in  op- 
position to  mine.  By  such  means  I 
was  enabled  to  protract  my  discourse, 
through  numerous  interruptions,  with 
perfect  composure,  till  after  ten  o'clock 
— ^when  my  strength  la^ng  and  their 
passions  rising,  some  cried  one  thing 
and  some  another  ;  some  saying  I 
was  speaking  against  time,  others  in- 
voking Mr.  Robertson.  I  made  a 
pause,  Robertson  arose,  and  with 
much  gesticulation  said  that  since 
lime  had  been  denied  him,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  press.  To  the  press, 
swd  I — the  press  is  just  %riiat  I  want 
— to  that  I  am  always  ready  to  appeal 

when  a  proper  antagonist  appears. 
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The  concourse  being  in  great  com- 
motioD,  much  like  one  at  Epheaua, 
I  gathered  up  my  documenla,  when 
myself  and  friends  beginning  to  move, 
the  congregation  broke  up  in  much 
disorder.  And  here  I  must  hid  you 
good  night,  referring  you  to  my  next 
letter,  accompanying  this,  made  up 
of  documents  printed  in  the  Christian 
Measenger  for  this  month.  These 
documents  are  my  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Robertson,  read  in  Edin- 
but^h  during  my  lecture  ;  also  a  let- 
ter from  me,  af^rwards  written  from 
Dundee,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Edinbui^h  Weekly  Journal,  giv- 
ing a  succinct  view  of  my  position, 
and  indicating  a  challenge  from  me 
to  die  Scottish  Anti-Slavery  Society 
to  select  their  man,  and  I  would  meet 
bim,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  on 
the  Bible  alone,  and  seek  to  sustain 
all  my  allegata. 

Your  affectionate  latber, 
A.  Campbell. 


IMPORTANT   QUESTIONS. 

Dear  Sik — From  your  repeated 
kindness  to  me,  I  am  free  to  ask  you 
the  following  question,  being  well  as- 
sured you  will  give  me  a  full,  de&iite, 
and  candid  answer  : — Why  do  you, 
as  a  religious  people,  give  so  much 
prominence  to  the  38tb  vei-se  of  the 
2nd  chapter  of  Acts  ?  Q. 

I  cannot,  dear  Sir,  protend  to  give 
the  answer  why  others  of  my  fellow- 
laborers  have  attached  such  import- 
ance to  the  passage  you  refer  to  j  but 
I  will  give  you,  in  briet,  seven  reasons 
why  I  so  frequently  refer  to  it  when 
attempting  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Ciu'ist. 

First — It  was  delivered  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  last  under  the 
old  dispensation — a  feast  which  was 
kept  as  an  anniversary  of  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  the  new  law  of  the  new 
Lawgiver,  Jesus  Christ,  made  known 
according  to  the  typical  indications  of 
the  preceding  economy.     The  law  of 


the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  delivered 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  in  commemoration 
of  which  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  was 
kept.  This  law  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation was  delivered  when  this 
feast  had  fully  come,  and  embodies 
the  Christian  institution  in  a  precep- 
tive form. 

Secondly. — It  was  delivered  in  an- 
swer to  a  most  solemn  question,  in- 
voluntarily propounded  by  thousands, 
under  the  influence  of  such  sensible 
displays  of  the  divine  pi'esence  as  had 
never  before  been  seen  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  thousands  were 
of  the  most  devout  and  pious  outtf 
every  nation  under  heaven — the  best 
representatives  of  the  living  world. 

Thirdly. — It  was  delivered  by  a 
person,  Feter,  to  whom  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  committed  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  sustained 
by  the  presence  and  countenance  of 
all  the  Apostles,  to  whom,  justbefore, 
the  Lord  had  given  the  chaise  of 
converting  the  world — of  "  binding 
and  loosing,  of  remitting  and  rettun- 
jng  sins." 

Fourthly. — It  was  delivered  in  per- 
fect accordance  witli  the  aiTangement 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  with 
reference  to  this  very 
said,  "  Repentance  and 
sins  shall  be  preached  in  my  name, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem." 

Fifthly. — ^It  was  delivered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appoinbuent  of 
God  himself,  as  revealed  by  the  Pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Joel,  and  Micah  ;  and 
is,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  Lord 
which  he  promised  should  go  lorth 
from  Jerusalem. 

Sixthly. — It  is  the  first  precept 
promulged  upon  the  earth  after  the 
descent  of  the  Comforter,  which 
Christ  had  declared  would  lead  into 
all  truth. 

Seventh. — It  is  the  first  command 
promulged  upon  earth  after  Jesus 
Christ  had  taken  his  seat  as  Prince 
and  Saviour,  on  the  throne  of  God. 

You  will  allow  me  to  add  that  it 
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corresponds  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Apostt^c  teaching. 

SikJi  facts  and  such  incidents  have 
never  attended  any  prec«pt  deUvered 
bj  the  God  of  heaven  to  man.  Do 
you  wonder,  then,  that  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  expecting  to  be  con- 
demned or  acquitted  hj  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles,  I  should  lay  such 
stress  upon  this  divinely  appointed, 
divinely  expressed,  and  divinely 
authorized  precept  of  that  economy 
of  Christ,  which  promises  to  sinful 
man  forgiveness  and  eternal  life  upon 
the  condition  of  faithful  obedience  ? 
Will  you,  my  dear  Sir,  ponder  these 
reasons,  and  then  alloiv  me  to  ask 
in  turn  the  following  questions : 

Do  you  believe  that  any  man  can 
clearly  and  conscientiously  discharge 
his  duty  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  give  prominence  to  this  pre- 
cept ?     And 

Secondly. — Can  you  reasonably 
expect  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins 
without  complying  with  its  requisi- 
tions ?  Please  give  me  a  fiill,  defini- 
tive, and  candid  answer ;  and  may 
God  prot«ct  the  right. 

With  becoming  respect,  yours  sin- 
cerely, J.  B.  F. 

THE  lord's  supper. 

How  often  should  we  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  ?  N. 

I  will  let  a  leaTTied  and  pious  Bap- 
tist answer,  for  he  gives  his  answer 
from  the  word  of  the  Lord : 

When  the  Apostle  says,  "Asoften 
as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this 
cup,"  &c.  he  intimates,  that  this 
ordinance  must  be  often  celebrated ; 
and  the  expressions,  "when  ye  come 
together  into  one  place,  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper  {1  Cor.  xi.  7,  20,  33), 
plainly  import,  that  one  main  end  of 
their  coming  together  was  to  observe 
this  ordinance.  And  if  it  be  asked, 
how  often  they  assembled  for  that 
purpose  ?  the  example  of  the  church 
at  Ti'oas  will   solve   this   question : 

"  Upon  the  FIRST  DAY  OP  THE  WEEK, 

when  the  disciples  came  together  to 


BREAK    BREAD,"    (ActS    XX.    7.)       If 

this  passage  proves  that  the  first 
churches  statedly  assembled  for  wor- 
ship eoerff  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
IB  clearly  admitted,  it  proves  more 
cleariy  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  bread.  Accordingly,  we 
tind  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
continued  as  etedfastly  in  the  break- 
ing of  bread  as  in  the  other  social 
ordinances  of  divine  worship,  (Acts 
ii.  42.)  And  if  we  only  consider  the 
nature  and  ends  of  this  comfortable 
institution,  it  cannot  well  be  conceived 
how  any  real  Christian  should  object 
to  its  frequency,  or  think  it  either 
burdensome  or  improper  to  observe 
it  every  Lord's  day. 

The  Lord's  Supper  does  not,  like 
baptism,  belong  to  stnff/e  individuals 
by  themselves,  for  it  is  an  ordinance 
of  visible  communion.  Nor  does  it 
belong  to  a  number  of  disciples  occa- 
sionally meeting,  and  not  properly 
united  or  set  in  order ;  nor  to  parts 
of  a  church  meeting  in  diflferent 
places ;  hut  only  to  a  church  regu- 
larly constituted  as  a  visible  body, 
with  its  proper  officers,  and  coining 
statedly  together  into  one  place  to 
eal  it.  The  bread  and  cup  are  the 
communion,  or  joint  participation,  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
as  the  bread  is  one,  so  the  many  who 
all  partake  of  that  one  bread  must 
be  one  visible  body,{l  Cor.  x.  16, 17.) 
And  this  body  is  described  as  civ- 
ilized like  the  complete  body  of  a 
man,  and  furnished  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary parts  for  performing  the 
various  offices,  (chap.  12.) — M'Lean. 


PRIVATE  OFFENCES. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  mem- 
bers of  churches,  who,  whenever  they 
meet  with  any  thing  that  ofiends 
them  in  the  conduct  of  their  brethren, 
or  hear  of  such  a  thing  in  the  form 
of  surmise,  immediately  withdraw 
from  the  communion  till  th^  diffi- 
culties be  removed.  Now,  this  prac- 
tice appears  totally  indefensible,  from 


any  thing  either  in  the  express  pre- 
cepts or  general  spirit  of  the  word  of 
God.  What  has  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  an  individual  may  not  yet 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
church.  If  BO,  the  communion  of  the 
church  ie  not  defiled ;  and  we  are  not 
to  renounce  the  communion  of  the 
whole  church  on  account  of  what  we 
know  about  one  of  their  number.  J^ 
firom  unavoidable  circumstances,  a 
cose  of  discipline  be  delayed,  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  seems  to  require 
that  I  consider  my  brother  innocent 
till  he  be  proved  guilty.  We  may 
here  remark,  however,  by  the  way, 
tbat  churches  ought  to  guard  against 
any  unnecessary  delays  in  following 
out  coses  of  discipline ;  and  where 
the  guilt  is  manifest  and  gross,  exclu- 
sion should  not  be  delayed  at  all.  If 
there  is  want  of  a  person's  criminality, 
we  have  already  seen  a  church  caimot 
proceed.  If  there  is  evidence,  and 
tlie  law  of  Christ  is  applied,  as  soon 
as  that  evidence  is  brought  forward, 
no  plea  of  partially  withdrawing  from 
tlie  communion  is  to  be  found. 

Two  passages  of  scripture  have 
sometimes  been  urged  in  defence  of 
this  practice.  The  one  is,  1  Cor,  xi. 
17,  where  the  members  of  the  church 
at  Corinth,  when  they  met  under  the 
pretence  of  eating  the  Lord's  Supper, 
are  said  to  come  together,  not  for  the 
better,  but  for  the  worse.  But  this 
has  no  connection  with  the  point 
before  us.  What  the  apostle  is  here 
condemning,  is  the  irregular  and 
tumultuous  manner  in  which  they 
assembled,  and  by  which  they  per- 
verted a  solemn  ordinance  o(  Christ 
to  a  scene  of  feasting  and  drunken- 
ness. The  other  pas.sagc  ia,  llatt.  v. 
23,  "  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remem- 
berest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought 
against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift 
beibre  the  lUlar,  and  go  thy  way ; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and 
then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  It 
has  been  supposed,  from  these  words, 
that  if  one  member  of  a  church  is 
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offended  with  another,  he  is  called  to 
stay  away  from  the  communion 
his  offence  be  removed.    The  import, 

however,  of  the  leading  clause  in  this 
passage  ia  overlooked.  It  is  not  said, 
and  there  rememberest  tkm  thau  htal 
augAi  against  thy  brother,  but  that 
thy  brother  hath  aught  againal  thee. 
It  points  out  the  propriety,  hot  of  the 
offended  party  abstaining  &om  the 
communion  of  the  church,  but  of  oi 
who  has  given  cause  of  offence  to 
another  going  immediately  and  having 
it  removed.  If  any  one  has  done  s 
we  will  allow  he  can  with  no  pro- 
priety join  in  the  communion  while 
this  plain  duty  ia  neglected.  But  if 
he  should  do  so,  tbe  guiit  lies  with 
himself.  The  offended  party  b  not 
to  blame  in  being  there,  nor  is  I' 
church  blameable  in  the  offender 
being  present,  while  they  are  either 
ignorant  of  the  offence,  or,  after  they 
know  it,  lose  no  time  in  getting  it 
substantiated  if  it  can  be  proved,  a 

applying  to  the  delinquent  the 
discipline  of  the  word  of  God.  In 
this  way  the  passage  before  us  very 
much  corresponds  with  the  admo 
tion  the  apostle  gives  to  the  church 
at  Corintli,  i  Cor.  v.  8,  "  Therefore, 
IS  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  vnekediteas,  but  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth." 

There   appears,    then,    to    be    no 
riptural  authority  for  oeeasionaliy 
ithdrawing  from  the  communion  of 
a  church.     If  we  are  connected  with 
professedly  Christian  society,  we 
n  only  withdraw  from  it  from  a 
aviction  that  it  is  not  a  church  of 
Christ ;    that  it   is  a  society  either 
iginally  resting  on  an  unscriptural 
foundation,  or  whatever  it  may  have 
been  at  first,  that  it  is  now  incorri- 
gibly obstinate  in  neglecting  or  op- 
posing some  of  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.     In  such  a  east 
are   called,  not  occasionally  t 
absUun     &om     its    fellowship,    but 
ipletely  to  separate  from  it,  that 
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we  may  not  be  partakers  of  other 
men's  sins. 

We  need  hardly  remark  how  nn- 
seemly  it  is  to  eee  brethren  absent 
from  the  communion,  while  few  or 
none  knew  the  canse  of  it ;  and  how 
little  this  ie  calculated  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  that  mutual  affection,  har- 

of  Christ  ought  to  present.     Nay,  it 
ought  t«  be  remembered  how  much 
such  a  practice  may  tend  to  impair 

inquire  after  one  who  is  absent  from 
carelessness,  is  there  not  something 
very  wrong  if  such  a  person  can  find 
a  cloak  for  his  carelessness,  by  quot- 
ing the  example  of  others,  who  are 
frequently  absent    likewise,    though 
their  absence  may  arise  from  another 
cause  ?     We  hope,  then,  that  Chris- 
tian   brethren,    who   hare    hitherto 
proceeded  on    the  supposition    that 
such  a  practice  was  a  proper  one, 
(and  I   have  no  doubt  many  have 
observed    it   conscientiously),    when 

and   apt    to    be   accompanied   with 

their  obligations  unreservedly  to  re- 
linquish it.                              W.  I. 

like  yours.     Tliey  bad  me  baptized 
in  infancy,  and    thus,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  life,  dedicated  me  to 
God. 

D.— In  infancy  !     For  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  in  infancy  ? 

M, — Hem  1  I  don't  know. 

D. — Had  you  then  a  change   of 
heart?       If  BO,   it   must    have   been 
from  good   to  evil — from   a  slate  of 
infantile  innocence  to  that  of  sin  and 
reprobacy. 

M. — I  didn't  viait  yon  to  argue. 
Good  morning ! 

D. — Slop;    do    not    be    hurried. 
Had  yon  a  change  of  heart  before 
you  were  baptized  ?     Were  you  bap- 
tized for  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 

M. — I  can't  stop.     All  the  religion 
ofyour  people  is  in  their  heads.  Good 

D. — Farewell.     I  hope  to  see  you 
agwn  when  your  reflection  will  give 

J.  B.  F. 

HOME. 

What  a  solace  there  is  in  a  cheer- 
ful home  !     The  bright  tire-side,  if  it 
be  made  bright  but  by  a  angle  pine- 
knot— the  cleanly  spread  table,  if  it 
contain  but  one  disb — the  contented 
wife  and  happy  children,  made  so  by 
the  kindly  tone  of  the  father,  who  in 
his  business  transactions  may  be  hard, 
cold,  stem,  yet  correct !  How  cheaply 
may  such  a  home  be  purchased,  by  a 
uniform  show  of  kindness,  or  sym- 
pathy, and  by  a  slight  yielding  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  its  inmates. 
That  man  who  makes  his  will  law, 
and  exacts  implicit  obedience  to  it, 
has  no  home,  properly  so  called,  but 
merely  a  petty  kingdom,  of  which  he 
is  the  ruUng  tyrant. 

What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  is  given 
by  words  of  kindness  spoken  by  one 
whose  heart  is  full  of  ^o  (rue  milk 
of  humanity  !     Happy  the  children 
who  have  such  a  father,  and  joyiiil 
the  wife  with  soch  a  husband !    Bat 
tiiere  isnomim-withouthis  "crusty" 

BAPTISM. 

Disciple. — Did  you  not  tell  me, 
brother  M.    that    you    believed    in 
baptism  ? 

Methodist, — Tes;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  God  has  appointed  it  for 
the  remission  of  sins. 

D.— Pray,  then,  should  a  man  be 
baptized  after  he  has  obtiiined  remis- 
Bion  ?     If  so,  how  soon  ? 

M. — Certainly  he  should,  and  so 
soon  M  his  heart  is  changed  by  God's 
spirit. 

D. — For  what  purpose  should  be 
be  baptiMd  ? 

M.— For  the   answer  of  a   good 

D.—Were  you  ever  baptized  ? 
M. — O  yea ;  my  parents  were  un- 

PROPHETIC DEPARTMENT. 


moments  ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  busi- 
ness, the  irritation  consequent  upon 
it,  must  sometimeB  give  rise  to  harsh 
conduct  when  at  home  in  the  domestic 
circle.  Then  comes  the  t«st  of  the 
good  wife — the  looks  of  affection,  the 
assiduous  cares,  the  cheering  words, 
the  smile,  the  tear  of  sympath}',  and 
the  honest  common  sense  and  useful 
advice.  Ah,  if  we  could  bear  in 
mind  how  necessary  it  is  to  bear  and 
forbear,  how  much  more  profitable 
are  the  words  that  turn  away  wrath 
than  those  that  annoy,  irritate,  and 
engender  quarrels,  our  sum  of  happi- 
ness would  be  increased  a  hundred 
fold. 
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NO.  III. 

OoK  8th  proposition  is — 
There  wiU  be  sin  and  death  in  the 
new  earth.  The  people  will  cultj- 
vate,  multiply,  and  replenish  it.  Isa. 
Ikv.  18,  "  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice 
for  ever  in  that  which  I  cfeat«,  for 
behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing, 
and  her  people  a  joy  ;  and  I  will  re- 
joice in  Jerusalem,  fuid  joy  in  my 
people  ;  and  the  voice  of  weeping 
shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor 
the  voice  of  crying.  There  shall  be 
no  more  thence  an  in&nt  of  days,  nor 
an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  hie 
day^  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hun- 
dred years  old  ;  but  the  sinner  being 
an  hundred  years  old  shall  be  ac- 
cursed." Stop,  says  some  one  ;  you 
have  got  yourself  into  a  difficulty. 
You  say  there  is  to  be  neither  sorrow 
nor  crying,  and  in  the  next  breath 
you  say  there  are  to  be  sin  and  death. 
What  absurdity  !  Probably  by  sor- 
row and  crying  the  prophet  had  refe- 
rence to  the  resurrected  immortal 
saints;  butif  he  had  not  the  difficulty 
is  not  with  me,  for  Isaiah  said  it : — 
therefore  the  difficulty,  if  any,  is  be- 
tween you  and  him  ;  I  am  clear  of 
the  absurdity,  if  there  be  any.  But 
to  proceed  with  the  testimony.  21st 
verse,  "  And  they  shall  build  houses 


and  inhabit  them  ;  and  they  shall 
plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them  :  they  shall  not  build,  and  ano- 
ther inhabit  ;  they  shall  not  plant, 
and  another  eat ;  for  as  the  days  of 
«  are  the  days  of  my  people,  and 
i  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work 
of  their  hands.  They  shall  not  labor 
in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble, 
for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring  with 
them." 

Proposition  9.  The  restoration  of 
the  brute  creation  ;  they  will  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
millennium.  Their  ferocious  dispo- 
sitions will  be  gone.  They  will  be 
as  docile  and  gentle  as  they  were 
when  they  appeared  before  Adam, 
and  he  gave  to  them  their  names. — 
Isa.  Ixv.  25,  "  The  wolf  and  the  lamb 
shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  bullock  ;  and  dust 
shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain  saith  the  Lord."  Isa. 
xi.  6,  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf,  and 
the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  to- 
gether, and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
Uiem."  "  And  the  cow  and  the  bear 
shall  feed  ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie 
down  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
strawliketheox;  andthesuckingchild 
shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  baud 
on  the  cocatrice  den.  They  shall  not 
hurt  sor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain, for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."  Hosea  ii.  18,  "  And 
in  that  day  will  I  make  a  covenant 
for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and 
with  the  creepingthinga  of  the  ground 
— and  I  will  break  the  bow  and  the 
sword,  and  the  battle  out  of  the  earth, 
and  will  make  them  to  lie  down  safe- 
ly." Rom.  viii.  19-21,  "  For  the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waileth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God  ;    because  the  creature 
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itself  also  shall  be  d^vered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruplioa  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Laugh 
at  our  application  (rf  the  above  pas- 
sages  irom  Bomans  who  maj,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
iDg  of  Paul.  This  opiaion  I  have 
entertained  more  than  twentj*five 
years.  Some  may,  and  undoubtedly 
will  say,  that  the  1 1th  and  Coth  chap- 
ters of  Is^h  are  to  be  spiritually  oi 
Agnrattvely  interpreted.  I  think  it 
will  take  an  adept  at  spiritaalizmg 
figuring  to  make  the  prophet  me: 
anytliing  else  than  what  he  says.  Let 
it  remain  as  the  prophet  has  left  it — 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  him.  But  to 
put  any  other  construction  upon  his 
language  than  a  literal  one,  makes  it 
most  mysterious  and  unreasonable. 

Proposition  10.  Thenew  Jerusa- 
lem will  descend  from  heaven  to  the 
new  earth,  and  will  be  the  residence 
of  the  resurrected  saints.  Rev.  xxi. 
"  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  for  the  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  were  passed  away,  and 
there  was  no  more  sea  ;  and  I  John 
saw  the  holy  New  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band ;  and  I  heard  a  great  voice  out 
of  heaven  saying.  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will 
dwell  with  them  ;  and  they  shall  be 
his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them,  and  be  their  God  ;  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing, neither  shall  there  he  any  more 
pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away,"  (fi-om  the  resurrected  immor- 
tal saints,  whose  abode  is  the  beloved 
city.  All  their  sufferings  will  then 
be  at  an  end.  Oh,  glorious  day  ! 
when  God  our  King  shall  thither 
bring  our  willing  souls.)  7th  verse, 
"  Ho  that  overcometh  shall  inherit 
all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and 
he  shall  bo  my  son  ;"  27th,  And  there 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any 
thing  that  defilctb  ;  neither  whatso- 
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ever  worketh  or  maketh  a  lie  ;  but 
they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life." 

Stop,  says  the  objector.  You  are 
cert^nly  wrong  now,  for  you  have 
[jaced  the  holy  city  on  the  new  earth 
in  the  miUenniiun :  whereas  John 
places  it  at  the  close  of  the  tiiousand 
years,  and  after  the  general  judgment. 
You  are  at  least  a  thousand  years 
out  of  the  way.  Slop,  I  say.  Have 
you  yet  to  leam  that  the  inspired 
writers  do  not  always  record  events 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  took 
place  ?  If  we  do  not  keep  thb  before 
our  minds,  much  of  their  writings 
will  appear  darit  and  mysterious,  par- 
ticularly the  Book  of  Revelation.  In 
this  book  John  takes  up  a  certain 
cla^  of  events,  and  runs  them  down 
to  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things  connected  with  time.  He  then 
goes  back  and  takes  other  events, 
and  carries  them  down  to  the  same 
period.  This  he  does  several  times. 
Just  so  in  relation  to  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. John  takes  some  events  and 
runs  them  through  the  millennium, 
without  saying  anything  about  the 
city,  except  once  mentioning  the  camp 
of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city.  He 
then  goes  back  a  thousand  years — 
shows  us  the  city  descending  from 
heaven — also  gives  us  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it  and  its  inhabitants — 
then  closes  his  testimony.  This  ex- 
planation makes  all  clear  to  my  mind. 

But  ^ain.  The  objector  presents 
himself,  saying  you  have  got  matters 
strangely  mixed  up.  You  have  mor- 
tal and  immortal  beings  dwelling  on 
earth,  and  associating  and  having  in- 
tercourse with  each  other.  Such  as- 
sociations ore  something  new  under 
sun.  Not  quite  so&st,  sir.  These 
objections,  if  such  they  be,  are  of 
your  own  making,  for  I  have  not  BSiA 
one  word  about  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  But  if  I  had,  it  would 
be  nothing  strange  under  the  son. 
Have  you  forgot  the  intercourse  which 
heavenly  messengers  have  had  with 
in  the  flesh  ?     Recollect  their 
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visits  to  Abraham,  Lot,  Manoah, 
Elisha,  the  Sariour,  to  Peter,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  ta  men- 
tion, and  then  say,  if  jou  please,  how 
absurd  1 

Once  more.  Satan  is  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  bottomleBa  pit  during  the  thou- 
sand years  of  peace  and  happiness. 
He  is  to  deceive  the  nations  no  more 
until  the  end  of  the  Millennium.  Bev. 
XX.  1-3.  Again:  Isa.  ii.  3,  4;  "For 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem, 
and  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations, 
and  rebuke  many  people,  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough 
shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks ;  nations  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation  ;neithershall  they  learn 
war  any  more."  This  prediction  will 
be  completelyfiilfilled  in  the  new  earth ; 
and  not  until  that  time.  I  believe  that 
it  was  partially  fulfilled  at  Pentecost ; 
but  only  in  part;  for  the  time  has 
never  yet  come  when  men  have  ceased 
to  learn  and  practice  war.  But  such 
a  period  is  fast  hastening  on.  May 
God  speed  the  time  when  man  shall 
no  more  murder  his  fellow  man,  but 
peace,  love  and  harmony  among  all 
abound!  The  scriptures  teach  that 
there  is  to  be  a  period  of  one  thou- 
sand years  when  men  and  beasts  are 
to  dwell  in  safety,  when  this  old  earth 
which  has  been  groaning  under  the 
curse  for  almost  six  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  its  history  has  been 
little  less  than  one  continued  scene  of 
bloodshed,  carnage,  disease,  famine, 
pestilence,  death,  and  distress  in  every 
form,  shall  be  renovated.  But  it  must 
be  purified  by  fire.  The  curse  must 
be  removed.  Horns,  thistles,  and 
noxious  plants  shall  no  more  annoy 
men  or  animals  ;  but  it  shall  be  made 
suitable  for  the  residence  of  the  Lord 
himself.  Our  kind  heavenly  Father 
does  not  intend  that  Satan  shall  despoil 
it  for  seven  thousand  years.  No ;  he 
has  reserved  one  thousand  years  of 
the  seven  to  be  a  rest  to  his  people, 
of  which  the  Sabbath  was  a  type. 

Christian,  do  you  not  long  to  see 


the  time  when  you  will,  with  Pau), 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  ?  I  know 
you  will  say  yes,  if  you  are  wwting 
for  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     "ITien  pray,  "  thy  kingdom 

Proposition  llth  is,  that  Christ 
will  reign  in  person  where  old  Jeru- 
salem once  stood.  Zeph.  iii.  14-15, 
"  Sing,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  shout  0 
Isra«l.  Be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all 
the  heai-l,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  judg- 
ments. The  King  of  Israel,  even  the 
Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee.  Thou 
shalt  not  see  evil  any  more."  Zech. 
ii.  12,  "  Sing  and  rejtHce,  O  daughter 
of  Zion,  for  lo  I  come,  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee  s^th  the 
Lord,  and  many  nations  shall  be 
joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and 
shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  thou  shidt 
know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
sent  me  unto  thee,  and  the  Lord  shall 
inherit  Judah  his  portion  in  the  holy 
land,  and  shall  choose  Jerusalem 
again.  Joel  iii.  17-21,  "  So  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God 
dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain. 
But  Judah  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and 
Jerusalem  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, for  I  will  cleanse  their  blood, 
which  I  have  not  cleansed,  for  tho 
Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion."  So  we  close 
this  proposition.  And  when  the  thou- 
sand years  are  expired,  Satan  shall 
be  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall 
go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which 
are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  to- 
gether to  batUc,  the  number  of  whom 
is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  (not  the 
wicked  dead  as  some  vainly  suppose, 
but  the  people  that  will  then  be  living 
on  the  earth)  and  they  went  up  on 
the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
passed the  camp  of  the  saints  about, 
and  the  beloved  city,  and  fire  came 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven  and 
devoured  them.  And  the  devil  that 
deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast 
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and  the  folse  prophet  are,  and  shall 
be  tormenled  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever."  Kev.  xx.  7-10.  Here 
are  the  Popea  ot  Borne,  together  with 
Mahomet,  suffering  the  punishment 
due  to  them  for  their  crimes.  How 
long  have  they  been  suffering  ? — Du- 
ring the  time  of  the  millennium. 
When  the  Lord  comes  they  will  be 
put  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  prove  it.  "  Whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming,"  2ad  Thesa.  ii.  8. 
'■  I  beheld  then  because  of  the  voice 
of  the  great  words  which  the  bom 
spake.  I  beheld  even  Ull  the  beast 
was  slain,  and  bis  body  ^ven  to  the 
burning  flame,"  Dan.  vii.  II.  This 
is  to  take  place  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  See  the  connection.  Will 
there  be  any  of  the  wicked  dead 
rmsed  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ? 
See  Dan.  xii.  2,  "And  many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and , everlasting 
contempt."  This  is  the  only  passage 
in  the  Bible  that  speaks  of  the  resur- 
rection of  any  of  the  wicked  at  the 
commencement  of  the  millennium. 
Will  the  beast  and  tke  false  prophet 
be  seen  in  their  state  of  suffering  by 
the  people  living  in  the  new  earth  ? 
See  Isa.  Ixvi.  94,  "  And  they  shall 
go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcasses 
of  the  men  lliat  have  transgressed 
agtunst  me,  for  their  worm  shall  not 
die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quench- 
ed, and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring 
unto  all  flesh."  Kead  the  connec- 
tion. What  an  awful  warning  to  the 
inhabitants  then  living  to  deter  them 
from  transgressing  against  God. 

The  nest  event  that  we  shall  no- 
tice is  the  general  resurrection  and 
final  judgment  "Audi  saw  agreat 
white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  tl, 
from  whose  face  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  fled  away,  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them  :  and  I  saw  the 
dead  small  and  great  stand  before 
God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  Mid 


another  book  was  opened,  which  is 
tlie  book  of  life,  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  thingswhich  were 
written  in  the  books  according  to 
their  works  ;  and  death  and  Hades 
were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  ;  this  is 
the  second  death  :  and  whosoever 
was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire," 
Rev.  XX.  11-15.  Ifot  one  word  in 
this  connection  about  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Then,  I  apprehend,  and 
not  until  then,  will  the  living  saints 
be  changed.  Then  will  come  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  "  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory  I  Oh,  death  ! 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  Oh,  grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?"  Here  time 
expires.  Human  exbtence  comes  to 
an  end.  The  lamp  of  revelation 
which  has  illumined  our  path  through 
time  goes  out,  IVhat  is  beyond  we 
know  not.  We  must  wait  with  pa- 
tience till  our  Heavenly  Father  de- 
velopes  it. 

I  have  now  laid  before  your  readers 
some  of  my  views  in  relation  to  the 
Millennium ;  that  glorious  rest  into 
which  the  Christians  now  living  and 
dead  will  shortly  enl«r;  into  that  bles- 
sed time  when  they  vrillreceiveacrown 
of  glory  and  be  ever  with  their  Lord. 
As  I  said  before,  I  shall  contend  with 
no  one  for  these  views.  Just  take 
them  reader  for  what  they  are  worth: 
freely  I  received  them,  freely  I  give 
them.  If  they  are  the  means  of  en- 
couraging you  to  hold  on  your  way  to 
heaven,  I  shall  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  what  I  have  done. 

Yourbrother,waitingfor  the  coming 
of  the  Just  One, 

J.  F. 

REMARKS  BT  THE  EDITOR. 

Although  we  assume  the  title  of 
"The  British  Millennial  Harbinger," 
and  fully  believe  that  the  little  stone 
cut  out  without  hands — created  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost— is  destined  to  become  agreat 
mountain,  and  to  fill  the  whole  world, 
yet  we  are  not  anticipating  a  millen- 
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nium  like  that  described  in  the  three 
essays  whict  we  have  publiahed'from 
the  pen  of  J.  F.  Whether  Christ 
reign  literally  or  spiritually,  is  not  for 
)  decide  ;  but,  ia  our  opinion, 
such  ft  state  of  society  as  that  pour- 
trayed  by  J.  F.  will  never  be  rea- 
lized by  mortals  or  immortals. 

If  we  correctly  understand  the 
theory  propounded — a  new  heaveoB 
'  new  earth  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
vr  solar  system  is  to  be  created, 
which  is  to  continue  fer  at  least  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  to  be  partly  mortals  and 
partly  immorUJs,  These  latt«r  are 
to  dwell  in  the  heavenly  city,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  is  to  descend  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  and  alight  exactly 
lie  same  spot  as  that  on  which 
old  Jerusalem  formerly  stood.  In 
this  heavenly  city  Messiah  is  to  ascend 
literally  the  throne  of  bisFather,  Da- 
vid, ruling  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  by  the  i^ency  of  his  resurrected 
and  immortal  people,  who  shall  live 
and  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years. 
This  is  the  first  resurrection  :  blessed 
and  holy  is  he  who  shall  have  part 
this,  for  upon  such  the  second  death 
shall  have  no  power.  In  this  glorious 
inty  there  shall  be  no  more  curse,  nor 
death,  nor  crying,  for  God  sbtdl  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  And 
Uiere  shall  be  no  night  there  :  they 
have  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of 
moon,  nor  of  (Popish)  candles  to  en- 
lighten the  dty,  for  the  Lord  God  and 
the  Lamb  sludl  be  the  light  of  it,  and 
they  shall  reign  with  him  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  Such  is  one  part  of  the 
theory  now  presented  for  the  conside- 
ration of  our  readers. 

The  other  part  of  this  literal  theory 
is,  that  the  living  saints  who  remtun 
ai  the  coming  of  the  Lord  are  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air — not  to  be  changed, 
and  so  become  aaaociateswilb  thej«- 
surrected  s^nts  in  the  heavenly  city  1 
No — this  would  be  iatal  to  the  caose 
of  Satan  attet  the  thousand  years 
have  terminated  ;  and  therefore  these 
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must  descend  again,  enshrined  in  the 
coil  of  tbcirold  mortality,  to  repeople 
this  second  cursed  and  death -smitten 
earth  :  for  there  are  to  be  sin  and 
death  in  the  new  world  !  Such  is 
the  confused,  contradictory,  and 
gloomy  part  of  this  theory.  Alas,  if 
it  were  true,|what  a  cold  and  cheerless 
prospect  lies  before  the  vision  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  the  blessed  hope 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  change  our  humbled 
body,  and  fiishion  it  like  unto  his 
most  glorious  body  by  his  Spiritgiven 
unto  us. 

We  are  aware  that  some  persons, 
in  order  to  fill  the  world  vrith  apos- 
tates after  the  millennium,  contend 
that  all  the  wicked  who  have  ever 
lived  will  be  raised  to  life,  and,  be- 
holding the  beloved  city,  will  be  filled 
with  madness  at  the  sight  of  what 
they  have  lost,  and  with  Satan  at 
their  head,  go  forth  to  fight  against 
it,  when  fire,  coming  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  shall  consume  them  for 
ever.  This,  they  affirm,  is  the  se- 
cond death. 

Now,  taming  away  from  these  vfun 
and  imaginary  speculations,  let  us 
read,  with  sober  reSeclJon,  the  tcA- 
lowing  testimonies  of  the  inspiring 
Spirit  of  G!od,  which  we  quote  from 
Brother  Campbell's  pocket  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  lately  published 
— 1  Corinthians  xv.  47,  "  The  first 
man  from  the  earth  was  earthy,  the 
second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
As  was  the  earthy  so  also  are  the 
earthy,  and  as  is  the  heavenly  such 
also  shall  be  the  heavenly.  For  as 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  we  shall  also  hear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  And  this  I  affirm, 
brethren,  that  ficsh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  neither 
can  corruption  inherit  incorruption. 
Behold  I  show  you  a  secret :  we  shall 
notalldie,  butweshallallbechanged, 
in  a  moment^  in  the  twinkling  ot  an 
eye,  at  the  lost  trumpet ;  Ibr  it  shall 
sound,  and  then  the  dead  shall  be 
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raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  body 
must  put  on  iacorrupljun,  and  this 
mortal  body  must  put  on  immortality. 
Now  when  this  corruptible  body  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
moi'tal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
then  that  saying  of  scripture  shidl  be 
accomplished,  '  Death  is  swallowed 
up  for  ever.' " — 1  Thessalonions  iv. 
13-18,  "  Now  I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  those 
who  sleep,  that  ye  may  not  be  grieved 
even  as  the  others  who  have  no  hope. 
For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  so  also  those  who 
sleep  will  God  through  Jesus  bring 
with  him.  Besides  this,  we  affirm  to 
you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we, 
the  living,  who  remain  at  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  shall  not  anticipate  those 
who  are  asleep  ;  fortheLordhimself 
will  descend  Seom  heaven,  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  trumpet  of  God, 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ; 
afterwards  we,  the  living,  who  remain, 
shall,  at  the  same  lime  with  them,  be 
instantly  taken  up  in  clouds  to  join 
the  Lord  in  the  tur,  and  so  shall  we 
be  for  ever  with  the  Ixird.  Where- 
fore comfort  one  another  with  these 
words."  J,  W. 
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(CoTUinvrd  from  yagt  in.) 

The  second  preliminary  considera- 
tion is,  that,  in  order  to  understand 
Uie  prophetical  years  aright,  we  must 
reduce  them  to  Julian  years,  or  such 
as  are  in  use  with  us  now  in  Europe. 

This  is  noidle  or  chimerical  inquiry  ; 
seeing  the  ignorance  of  this  has  misled 
all  our  great  apocalyptical  men  hither- 
to in  their  calculations,  and  yet  unless 
we  are  able  to  adjust  the  difference 
between  prophetical  and  Julian  years, 
we  must  still  reckon  at  a  venture, 
without  any  certainty  of  the  truth  and 
exactness  of  our  arithmetic.     There- 


fore, that  we  may  understand  this 
difference,  we  are  to  remember,  that 
the  ancients  were  far  more  rude  and 
indistinct  in  their  calculation  of  time 
than  we  have  been  since  ;  and  indeed, 
such  is  their  confusion  this  way,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  God's  providence  in 
giving  us  the  exact  compass  of  a  pro- 
phetical year,  even  in  this  book,  by 
fixing  the  synchronism  of  the  three 
numbers  above-mentioned.  For  by 
these  it  is  determined,  that  thirty  days 
make  a  month,  and  twelve  of  such 
months,  a  year.  So  that  1260  dayi 
being  divided  into  three  years  and  a 
half  (or  time,  and  times,  and  a  hal^ 
in  the  apocalyptical  dialect),  360  days 
must  mt^e  up  a  year,  without  the 
additioDid  five  days  and  odd  hours  and 
minutes,  that  are  added  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  Julian  year.  For  the 
Julian  (and  Gregorian)  months  con- 
sisting, some  of  thirty,  and  some  of 
thirty-one  days  (excepting  February 
only)  and  the  years  consequentlj  of 
365  days,  there  must  needs  be  some 
conuderable  difierence  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  many  centuries  ;  which  differ- 
ence appears  still  greater  if  we  consult 
the  curious  astronomical  calcidations 
of  Petavius,  Tycho,  Kepler,  and  others. 
But  since  their  exactness  hath  only 
added  five  hours  to  every  year  (toge- 
ther with  some  minutes,  &«t8,  seconds, 
&c  comminibva  annis,  which-  they 
themselves  are  not  fuUy  agreed  in), 
I  shall  not  be  so  nice  upon  this  point 
as  to  follow  them  in  all  their  criti- 
cisms this  way.  However,  since  five 
minutes  additional  to  a  year  arise  to 
an  entire  day  in  the  revolntiDn  of  163 
years,  it  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
neglected.  But  passing  even  these, 
and  considering  only  the  five  days 
that  are  added  to  the  360,  in  our 
ordinary  years,  we  will  find  that  the 
1260  days  in  the  Revelation,  being 
reduced  to  years,  are  ughteen  years 
short  of  Julian  years,  in  the  propheti- 
cal reckoning,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional days  turned  into  years  in  the 
ordinary  accounts  now,  above  the 
apocalyptical  reckoning.     To  demon- 
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etr&te  which,  I  preBcnt  you  v 
following  scheme  t — 


TV 

TlHJiiliu 

One     ... 

360       . 

.       .^65 

360       . 

.       365 

Two     ... 

720       . 

.       730 

Three  ... 

1080       . 

.     1095 

Half     ... 

180       . 

.       183 

Three  years  1 
and  a  half/ 

1260       . 

.     1278 

Now  if,  according  to  this  cconputation, 
we  subtract  1260  apocalyptical  years 
from  1278  Julian  or  Gregorian  ones, 
(I  call  them  so,  ore  rotunda,  overlook- 
ing the  smaller  measures  of  time), 
there  remain  eighteen  years  to  be  cut 
off. 

To  apply  this,  therefore,  to  our 
design:  If wemay supposethatAnti- 
christ  began  hia  reign  in  the  year 
606,  the  additional  1260  years  of  his 
duration,  were  they  Julian  or  ordinary 
years,  would  lead  us  down  to  the  year 
1866,  as  the  last  period  of  the  seven- 
headed  monster.  But  seeing  they  are 
prophetical  years  only,  we  must  cast 
away  eighteen  years,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  the  exact  measure  of  time 
which  the  Spirit  of  Giod  designs  in 
this  book.  And  thus,  the  final  period 
of  papal  uaurpatione  (aupposing  that 
he  did,  indeed,  rise  in  the  year  606) 
must  conclude  with  the  year  1848. 

And  now  that  1  have  hinted  at  the 
time  of  Antichrist's  rise,  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminary  considera- 
tions, I  must  proceed  to  prove  this  to 
be,  in  one  sense,  the  true  era  of  the 
papal  beast's  reign.  And  here  it  is 
that  I  find  myself  extremely  strait- 
ened, in  discoursing  of  so  great  a 
subject  in  so  narrow  a  compass.  All, 
therefore,  that  I  can  say  here,  will 
amount  to  a  few  short  hints  only, 
ttiough,    perhaps,  no   inconsiderable 

Seeing,  therefore,  as  I  said  before, 
in  the  4th  poetulatum,  it  is  plain, 
from  Rev.  xvii.  10,  that  the  imperial 
government  was  the  regnant  head  of 
the  Roman  beast  at  the  time  of  the 
vision,  we  have  only  the  two  follow- 
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ing  heads  to  consider  as  to  their  rise 
and  duraticm.  Let  these  things, 
therefore,  be  minded  here. 

1.  That  the  seventh  head,  or  king 
of  Rome  (as  I  hinted  before),  whose 
character  is,  that  he  was  immediately 
to  succeed  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  to  continue  but  a  short 
space  (Rev.  xvii.  10) — thai,  I  say, 
this  government  could  be  no  other 
than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  thcOstro- 
Goths  in  Italy. 

For  it  is  plain  that  the  imperial 
dignity  was  extinguished  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  western  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, by  Odoacer,  the  king  of  the 
Heruli,  who  forced  Auguatulus,  the 
last  sprig  of  an  emperor,  to  abdicate 
his  throne  and  power  in  the  year 
475,  or  476,  as  others  say.  And 
though  this  Odoacer  was  soon  de- 
stroyed by  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the 
Ostro-Goths,  yet  the  same  iorm  of 
regal  government  was  continued  by 
Theodoric  and  his  successors.  And 
though  this  kingdom  contutned  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  reckoning  from 
Odoacer  to  Teias,  yet  the  angel  might 
justly  call  this  a  short  time;  for  so  it 
was,  if  compared  either  with  the  pre- 
ceding imperial  or  succeeding  paj>al 
government.  Which  suggests  a  very 
strong  ailment  against  some  who 
would  make  this  seventh  king  denote 
the  Oriental  empire,  which,  as  it  be- 
gan long  before  this  time,  so  lasted 
many  centuries  al^rwards,  and  was 
not  totally  extinct  tilt  Maliomet  the 
Great's  time,  in  the  year  1453.  And 
surely  this  kingdom  was  sufficient  lo 
constitute  a  new  head  of  the  Roman 
people,  seeing  Rome  and  Italy  were 
subjected  entirely  to  those  Gothish 
kings,  and  that  they  not  only  acted 
with  the  same  authority  that  the  em- 
perors had  used  before  (excepting 
that  they  abstained  irom  that  title  by 
a  special  providence,  that  they  might 
not  be  confounded  with  that  govern- 
ment), but  were  owned  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  as  their  supe- 
riors, yea,  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East  also,  as  might  easily  be  proved 
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from  hiatoriana,  i>juljcularly  Cassio- 
dorus,  who  was  chii^miDiatfirof  State 
to  two  of  tlioae  kings. 

Wheuce  it  dotli  plainly  appetu-  that 
this  kingdom  of  the  Ostro-Goths  was 
the  seventh  head  that  was  to  con- 
tinue a  short  time  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  follows  ; — 1.  That  the  chaoge 
wrought  by  Constantiae  the  Great, 
both  as  to  the  seat  and  religion  of  the 
empire,  could  not  be  look^  upon  as 
a  new  head,  seeing  the  old  govern- 
ment in  all  other  respects  was  con- 
tinued. And  2.  Neither  can  any 
person  justly  suppose  that  the  form 
of  the  government  was  altered  when 
the  empire  was  divided  int^)  the  East 
and  West,  seeing  in  all  other  respects 
also  the  imperial  authority  and  rule 
was  preserved.  Therefore,  3.  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  papal  government 

8  not  regnant  until  the  destruction 
of  this  Gothish  kingdom  in  Italy,  for 
there  could  not  be  two  supreme  heads 
of  Rome  at  the  same  time. 

Therafore,  ii.  We  may  condude 
that  the  last  head  of  the  beast,  which 
is  the  papal,  did  arise  either  imme- 
diately upon  the  extirpation  of  the 
Goth ish  kingdom,  or  some  time  after  ; 
but  it  could  not  rise  to  its  power  im- 
mediately afi«r,  seeing  Justinian  did, 
t^  the  conquest  of  Italy,  revive  the 
imperial  government  again  there, 
which  by  that  means  was  healed  after 
the  deadly  wound  which  the  Heruli 
and  the  Goths  had  given  it.  Though, 
I  confess,  JusUnian's  conquests  of 
Italy  laid  a  foundation  for  the  Pope's 
rise,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  ad- 
vancement, both  by  the  penal  and 
sanguinary  laws  which  he  made 
against  all  those  who  dissented  &om 
the  Romish  church,  Mid  by  the  con- 
fusions that  followed  upon  Karsus, 
his  bringing  in  the  Lombards.  For, 
during  the  struggles  of  them  and  the 
Esarchat,  the  Pope  played  his  game 
I,  that  the  Emperor  Phocas  found 
it  bis  interest  to  engage  him  to  his 
party,  by  giving  him  the  title  of  su- 
ireme  and  universal  bishop. 

Therefore  we  may  jusdy  reckon 


that  the  p^tal  head  took  its  first  rise 
from  that  remarkable  year  606,  when 
Phocas  did,  in  a  manner,  devolve  the 
government  of  the  West  upon  him, 
by  ^ving  him  the  title  of  universal 
bishop.  From  which  period,  if  we 
date  the  1260  years,  they  lead  us 
down,  as  I  already  said,  to  the  year 
1866,  which  ia  1848  according  to 
prophetical  calculation.  Or,  if  a  bare 
title  of  this  sort  he  not  thought  suffi- 
dent  to  constitute  the  Pope  head  of 
the  Beast,  we  may  reckon  this  two 
years  later,  viz.  from  the  year  608, 
when  Boniface  the  Fourth  did  pub- 
licly authorise  idolatry,  by  dedicating 
the  Pantheon  to  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  Saints. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in 
the  year  666,  Pope  Vitalian  did  first 
ordain  that  all  public  worship  should 
be  in  Latin  j  and  therefore,  however 
the  notion  of  Irenseus  has  been  of 
late  ridiculed,  who  observed  that  the 
characteristical  number  of  the  beast, 
viz.  666,  answered  to  the  number  of  a 
mim's  name,  from  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  to  be  a  Roman,  I 
cannot  but  think  there  is  something 
remarkable  in  this  ;  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  antiquity  of  the  notion, 
as  upon  the  account  of  the  reason  he 
suggests  to  us  for  thb,  when  he  says 
that  though  he  grants  that  otlur 
names  may  be  so  rendered,  yet  he 
fixed  upon  this  because  the  Latin 
monarchy  was  the  last  of  all,  and 
therefore  the  beast  must  relate  to  this 
or  none.  Wherein  I  suppose  he  al- 
ludes to  Daniel's  account  of  the  four 
monarchies,  (chap.  ii.  7.)  And,  in- 
deed, the  little  horn  that  arose  out 
of  the  head  of  the  fourth  beast, 
(chapter  vii.  8)  seems  not  unfitly 
to  represent,  not  only  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  but  the  Papal  Azitiobrist, 
whose  type  he  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  be.  For,  as  he  supplanted 
three  kings,  in  allusion  to  which  that 
little  horn  is  said  to  have  plucked  op 
three  horns  before  it  by  the  roots  :  so 
did  the  papal  government  rise  also 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Exarchat,  the 
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iLombards,  and  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  in  Italy. 

I  believe  this  account  of  Anti- 
christ's rise  will  not  be  very  accept- 
able to  some,  whose  zeal  for  the 
Fopo'a  down  fall  has  made  them  enter- 
tain hope  of  living  to  see  that  remark- 
able time,  which  bas  made  them  in- 
vent plausible  schemes  to  prove  that 
this  great  enemy  waa  seated  in  his 
regal  dignity  long  before  the  year 
606.  But  if  a  man  will  trace  truth 
impartially,  ho  will  have  reason  to 
think  that  tha  rise  of  this  adversary 
could  not  be  before  that  time.  Nay, 
I  must  t«ll  yon,  Ibat  I  do  not  reckon 
the  full  rise  of  the  Pope  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  empire  till  a  later  date 
still.  For  though  the  Pope  took  the 
title  of  universal  bishop  at  that  Ume, 
yet  he  was  afterwards,  for  a  long 
time,  subject,  in  temporal  concerns, 
the  emperors.  And,  therefore,  I 
cannot  reckon  bim  to  have  been,  in  a 
proper  and  full  sense,  head  of  Kome, 
unlJl  he  was  so  in  a  secular,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  sense.  And  this  was 
not  until  the  days  of  Pepin,  by  whose 
consent  be  was  made  a  secular  prince, 
and  a  great  part  of  Italy  given  to 
him  as  Peter's  patrimony.  So  that 
3  Boniface  the  third  {and  his  suc- 
cessors), by  assuming  the  litle  of 
universal  bishop,  was  the  forerunner 
of  Antichrist,  as  Gregory  the  Great 
prophesied  he  would  be,  who  should 
be  known  in  the  world  by  that  proud 
title  ;  so  likewise  we  may  conclude 
that  Anljcbrist  was  indeed  come, 
when  Pope  Paul  the  first  became  a 
temporal  prince  also.  Phocas,  there- 
fore, did  only  proclaim  the  Pope  to 
be  the  last  head  of  Rome  in  the 
apocalyptical  sense ;  but  it  was  Pepin 
who  gave  him  the  solemn  investiture, 
and  seated  him  on  his  throne,  which 
Charlemagne  did  atierwards  confirm 

Now,  as  near  as  I  can  trace  the 
time  of  this  donation  of  Pepin,  it  was 
or  about  the  year  758,  about  the 
IS  that  Pope  Paul  the  first  began 
to  build  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
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St  Paul.  Now,  if  we  make  this  the 
era  of  the  Papal  kingdom,  the  1260 
years  will  not  runout  before  the  year 
2018,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Julian  years  ;  but,  reducing  these 
to  prophetical  ones,  the  expii'ation  of 
the  Papal  kingdom  ends  exactly  in 
the  year  2000,  according  to  our  vulgar 
reckoning.  And  if  what  I  suggested 
above  be  true,  that  Antichrist  shall 
not  be  finally  destroyed  until  the 
coming  of  Christ,  then  may  this  cal- 
culation be  looked  upon  to  be  very 
considerable.  For  it  has  been  a  very 
ancient  opinion,  that  the  world  would 
last  only  six  thousand  years ;  that, 
according  to  the  old  traditional  pro- 
phecy of  the  house  of  Elias,  the  world 
should  stand  as  many  millenaries  as 
it  was  inade  in  days ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, as  there  were  two  thousand 
years  from  the  creation  to  Abra- 
ham, without  a  written  directoiy  of 
religion  — and  two  thousand  from 
thence  to  Christ,  under  the  old 
economy  of  the  law  —  so  there 
would  be  two  thousand  years  more 
under  the  Messiah.  So  that  after 
the  militant  state  of  the  Christian 
church  is  run  out,  in  the  year  2000, 
it  is  to  enter  upon  that  glorious  sab- 
batical millenary,  when  the  saints 
shall  reign  on  the  earth,  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  for  a  thousand  years 
more  :  after  the  expiration  of  which, 
Satan  shall  be  let  loose  to  play  a  new 
game,  and  men  shall  begin  to  apos- 
tatize almost  universally  from  the 
truth,  gathering  themselves  together 
under  the  character  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, from  the  four  comers  or  parts  of 
the  world,  until  they  have  reduced  the 
church  to  a  small  compass.  But 
when  they  have  brought  the  saints  to 
the  last  extremity,  Christ  himself  will 
appear  in  his  glory,  and  destroy  bis 
enemies  with  fire  from  heaven  (Rev. 
XX.  9) — which  denotes  the  great  con- 
flagration (2  Pet.  iii.  10,  &c.)  which 
is  followed  with  the  resurrection,  and 
Christ's  calling  men  before  him  into 
judgment 

I  caimot  forbear  to  take  notice  of 
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thing  here,  that  the  year  758  was 
the  year  666  from  the  pereecutioD  of 
Domitian,  when  John  wasinPatmoe, 
and  wrote  Oua  book  (as  Tertallian, 
Irennus,  Origen,  Eusehius,  Jerome, 
and  all  the  uidents  excepting  Epiph- 
anius,  tell  ua)  which,  though  some 
say  waa  A.c.  95,  was  most  probably 
in  or  Etbont  the  year  92,  the  persecn- 
tion  of  Domitian  having  begun  two 
years  before.  So  that  here  we  have 
another  characteristic  mark  of  the 
number  of  the  beast. 

And  now,  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
«f  the  future  part  of  time,  as  to  the 
general  idea  which,  I  think,  the  Reve- 
lation gives  of  it.  But  I  must  proceed 
one  step  fusrdier  with  you,  and  con- 
sider under  what  revolution  of  time 
we  are  at  present,  th^t  we  may  thence 
see  what  we  are  to  expect,  and  how 
we  are  to  act.  8o  tbat  here  I  find 
myself  inseoribly  taken  off  from  any 
further  direct  prosectilion  of  the  quea> 
timi  propoeed  by  way  of  answer 
thereunto. 

fJi. 
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INTBODOCTION. 

It  is  our  intmtion,  in  a  series  of 
lectures,  to  pourtray  the  principles  of 
Bomanism — to  investigato  the  nature 
sod  propriety  of  ita  claims — and  ex- 
hibit its  effects  on  the  government, 
morals,  and  literature  of  tiie  countries, 
which  ar^  or  have  been,  undw  its 
influence. 

In  pourtraying  the  principles  of 
Bomanism,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  most  rigid  accuracy — we 
shall  exhibit  those  principles  as  avow- 
ed by  Catholic  writers  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  every  one  will  allow  that 
they  are  the  best  authorities  fijr  their 
own  toneu  ;  and  we  shall  use  them 
for  another  and  more  poweiful  rea- 
son, to  wit : — It  is  a  common  practice 
of  Catholics,  in  the  present  age,  tc 
disavow  some  of  their  worst  princi- 
ples :  for  instance,  many  of  tliese 
Catholics  now  declare  that  persecution 


not  on  innate  principle  of  their 
faith — that  it  was  only  a  deed  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  will  never  be  revived 
BgaJuintheseenlightened times.  This 
maniBuvre  has  imposed  on  many  per- 
sons who  have  too  great  a  tuth  in  the 
goodness  of  human  nature.  It  is, 
therefore,  onr  intention  to  show  that 
Romanism  is  ever  the  same — tiiat  in 
the  present  and  past  E^es,  while  its 
forms  have  been  varied  to  suit  the 
times,  it  has  ever,  as  now,  endeavonr- 
)  accomplish,  by  any  means,  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  snbjugationof 

In  investigating  the  claims  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  we  shall  compare 
them  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  decretals  of  the  General 
Councils,  the  writings  of  the  Fatiiers, 
and  two  other  indispensable  witnesses 
— Reason  and  Common-sen  se.  While 
showing  the  effects  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism, we  shall  let  History  herself  give 
evidence,  as  the  Catholic  Church  has 
already  had  a  complete  orguiic  exist- 
ence of  1242  years,  it  has  had  ample 
time  to  carry  its  principles  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  show  its  influence  over  every 
species  of  government,  whether  des- 
potic, republican,  or  monarchical.  It 
has  been  co-existent  with  three  great 
literary  epochs,  and  antagonistic  to 
each.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  these 
three  epochs  were  the  result  of  in- 
creased intellectual  and  moral  power, 
then  Roman  Catholicism  must  be  in- 
jurious to  the  political  and  moral 
progress  of  mankind.  That  it  has 
been  thus  injurious  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  prove. 

We  shall  investigate  its  influence 
over  morals.  We  shall  show  that 
for  the  sake  of  either  money  or  politi- 
cal power  it  has  palliated  the  vilest 
crimes,  and  pand««d  to,  and  attempt- 
ed to  justify,  the  basest  pastaons  of 
human  nature  ;  and  that  every  na- 
tion under  its  influence  passes  through 
three  mental  and  moral  changes,  the 
first  change  being  Fanatidsm,  the 
second  Indifference,  and  the  third 
Atheism. 
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With  regard  to  its  influence  over 
geniuf!,  we  shall  show,  that  with  the 
exception  of  artistic  genius,  which 
RomaD  Catholicism  indirectlj  Dses  as 
a  most  valuable  serrant,  it  has  been 
the  most  bitter  persecutor  of  distin- 
guished minds  ;  and  that  no  nation, 
under  Roman  Catholic  influence,  has 
a  literature  of  its  own. 

We  shall  now  esplfun  our  motives 
for  undertalting  this  task.  The  pre- 
sent age  will  witness  a  fofmidable 
development  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
inasmuch  aa  the  reigning  Pope  has 
excited  great  sympathy  by  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean movemenL  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  indulge  in  this  sympathy. 
Time  bas  more  than  once  disclosed 
tbe  phenomenon  of  a  Pope  headinga 
great  continental  movement ;  and 
though  those  movements  would,  in 
their  ultimate  results,  have  proved 
detrimental  to  the  supremacy  of  tbe 
Roman  church,  they  only  brought  the 
Pope  increased  temporal  power.  Nor 
was  this  at  al!  surprising,  for,  while 
the  other  powers  never  had  any  pre- 
cise and  determinate  plan,  nor  per- 
cdved  the  ultimate  tendency  of  tieir 
own  exertions,  the  Pope  had  his  own 
plan  exactly  marked  out,  and  conse- 
quently led  the  ruling  powers  in  that 
direction.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  we 
have  good  reasons  for  our  distrust ; 
and  moreover  if  the  Pope  had  no  ul- 
terior designs,  he  is  not  so  ill  versed 
iu  state  policy  aa  to  be  unaware  of 
the  fact,  that  in  a  revolutionary  epoch, 
be,  as  a  tempore  ruler  over  part  of 
Italy,  must  either  bead  that  movement 
or  be  crushed  by  it.  So  that  even  in 
this  last  caae  his  present  career  is 
only  a  struggle  far  self-preservation. 

The  present  Pope  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, every  way  equal  to  Hildebrand 
or  Sextus  the  Fifth.  Educated  in  the 
college,  tbe  court,  the  camp,  and  the 
cloister,  he  has  eacended  tbe  Papal 
throne  in  possession  of  a  vast  and  va- 
ried experience.  He  is  nota  dreamy 
enthusiast,  but  a  man  of  action  and 
contemplation — one  who  has  thought 


and  suflbred— one  who  has  exhausted 
ail  the  pleasures  which  life  can  g 
and  retired  from  the  world  to  the 
cloister  from  weariness  of  ^irit.  It  is 
men  of  this  class  who,  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  have  tbe  capacity  and 
inclination  to  form  vast  designs-— de- 
signs which  hold  in  tlie  balance  the 
welfare  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  natic 
These  are  the  means  by  which  they 
deprive  life  of  its  weariness,  and  in 
the  attendant  excitement  forget,  for 
a  time,  the  burden  which  memory 
lays  upon  their  souls. 

And  there  is  another  powerful  mo- 
tive for  the  extension  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. Thia  accursed  system  baa 
produced  its  full  fruit  in  Italy.  The 
people  are  now  idle  and  ignorant — 
the  nobles  dissolute  and  depraved, 
and  they  already  manifest  symptoms 
of  a  desire  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of 
temporal  power  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope,  so  that  he  will  have  no 
disinclination  to  change  his  su1:^ects 
for  others  who  combine  a  profession 
of  Roman  Catholicism  with  a  larger 
share  of  morality. 

The  present  Pope  belongs  to  that 
exceedingly  rare  species,  an  honest 
Italian  ;  therefore,  if  he  bo  deposed, 
he  will  have  the  appearance  of  being 
a  sufferer  "  for  righteousness  soke." 
But  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
experience  of  one  thousand  years  has 
shown  that  an  honest  statesman  can- 
not be  an  honest  Pope.  How  can  a 
man  serve  Christ  and  Anti-Christ  ? 

Our  motive,  then,  for  exhibiting 
the  nature,  the  claims,  and  the  effects 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  is  to  show, 
that  the  virtues  of  tbe  man  cannot 
modify  the  evils  of  the  system  be  rep- 
resents !  and  to  warn  the  disciples  of 
Christ  that  they  must  not  relax  in 
their  opposition  and  their  distaste  to 
such  an  injurious  and  fatol  system, 
nop  in  any  measure  be  deceived  by 
a  inomentary  appearance  of  benevo- 
lence and  liberality. 

J.  G.  L. 

June,  1848. 
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Df.ah  BnoTUER — I  am  glad  you 
have  opened  tlie  pages  of  the  "  Ilar- 
binger"  (o  the  admission  of  articles 
on  Prophecy.  To  the  biblical  student 
it  presents  a  wide  field  for  investiga- 
tion, in  which  he  may  range  at  large, 
sind  explore  the  great  purposes  of  the 
Divine  mind.  And  what  subject  is 
there  to  wliicb  the  student  can  bend 
the  energies  of  his  mind  more  calcu- 
lated to  please,  interest,  and  instruct, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  Providence,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  great  purposes  of  Jehovah 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world, 
as  they  stand  developed  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  subject, 
the  investigation  of  which  requires 
greater  care  and  a  nicer  discrimina- 
tion, in  order  to  insure  anything  like 
accuracy,  than  the  subject  of  Pro- 
phecy. On  this  subject,  perhaps, 
beyond  that  of  any  other,  it  will  not 
do  to  jump  to  hasty  conclusions,  nor 
to  make  dogmatic  asscitions.  Much 
harm  has  been  done  by  a  course  of 
reckless  interpretation,  and  probably 
many  liave  been  deterred  from  enter- 
ing upon  the  iield  of  investigation  by 
the  failures  of  such.  Now,  I  appre- 
hend tliat  your  correspondent^  J.  F. 
has  followed  too  closely  in  the  path 
of  the  generality  of  the  Millenarian 
interpreters,  to  steer  clear  of  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  upon  which 
they  have  so  often  foundered. 

My  principal  object  in  writing  at 
present  is  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  J,  F.'s  article  in  the  June  num- 
ber, and  to  throw  a  few  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  theory — not  that  I 
wish,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to 
draw  him  into  controversy,  but  simply 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  fortify 
his  position  if  he  can,  or  otherwise  to 
be  more  careful  in  quoting. 

I.  Tlie  quotation  from  the  prophet, 
Zeph.  i.  17-18,  is  evidently  a  misap- 
plication ;  for,  when  read  in  connec- 


tion with  the  context,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  a  reference  only  to  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judca,  and  received 
its  accomplishment  when  the  Boman 
armies  demolished  Jerusalem,  and 
swept  the  inhabitants  off  the  land. 

2.  I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  quotation  from  Zeph.  iii.  8  does 
not  support  the  theory  of  "  the  general 
destruction  of  the  vricked,  &c.  at  the 
coming  of  Uie  Lord ;"  but  is  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  s; 
event  as  that  predicted  by  Ezekiel, 
chap,  xxxviii-is.  and  Eaek,  chap,  x' 
viz.  the  signal  deliverance  of  the 
restored  of  Israel,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  armies  of  Gog. 
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manifest  misapplication.  Hardly 
any  thing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
it  has  a  reference  only  to  the  desola- 
tions of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  is  now 
e  of  fiilfilraent.  The  only 
difficulty  appears  to  arise  from  the 
term  "earth,"  which  ought  t«  ' 
rendered  land,  as,  indeed,  it  i 
various  parts  of  the  chapter. 

4.  Isa.  xxziv.  1  to  4.  Let  this 
quotation  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  and 
what  can  be  clearer  then,  that  il 
prediction  concerning  Edom  and  the 
Kdomites  ?  So  signal  were  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  to  be  upon  this 
people  and  land,  that  the  nations 
were  invited  to  hear  and  Aearien 
thereto;  and  there,  verse  16,  they 
are  called  upon  to  examine  and  sec 
that  none  of  those  things  have  failed. 

5.  If  J.  F.  can  discover  in  Isa.  li. 
6  the  proof  of  his  proposition,  that 
"  there  will  be  a  time  previous  to  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
while  the  old  ones  are  being  destroyed, 
that  there  will  be  neither  men,  beast's 
nor  birds  to  be  seen,"  he  must  be 
possessed  of  much  keener  optics  Ihau 
I  am  blessed  with.  Read  the  passage 
in  its  connection  from  verse  1,  and 
see  if  it  has  not  a  reference  to  God's 
purpose  to  bless  Israel,  and  to  punish 
those  nations  who  oppressed  them. 
(See  verse  21  to  end.)     And  is  ' 


even  ao  ?  Where  now  arc  the  ancieDt 
kingdoms  of  J5g)'pt,  Ammon,  Moab, 
Edom,  Philistia,  Tjre,  and  the  re- 
nowned empires  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
loniti,  Medo-Fersia,  Macedonia,  and 
Rome  ?  Have  they  not  all  vanished 
an'aylike  smoke,  and  they  that  dwelt 
therein  died  in  like  manner  ?  See 
what  wide-spread  plains  of  desolation 
there  are,  which  were  once  thickly 
peopled  !  and  then  s.ij  if  this  remark- 
able prediction,  so  far  as  these  nations 
are  concerned,  has   no  da 

most  literal  accompli  hm     L 

6.  Jer.  iv.  23  to  2  It  I  a  ng 
strange  how  J.  F.  e  n  1 
passage  any  proof  of  h  b  a  1  ed 
theory.  Nothing  can  be  lea  f  om 
the  whole  context,  than  that  the  pio 
phet  is  predicting  the  destruc^on  that 
should  come  upon  Jerusalem  and  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  promised  land,  when  God's  judg- 
ments should  have  overtaken  it,  and 
rid  it  of  its  inhabitants.  Let  those 
enterprising  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored it  testify  if  it  is  not  even  so. 

7.  Tsa.  Ij.  16.  And  pray,  J.  F. 
what  secret  is  Isaiah  here  revealing  ? 
Not,  surely,  that  the  saints,  who  are 
alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall 
be  caught  up  into  the  air  to  escape 
the  flames  of  a  burning  world,  and 
then  descend  to  re-people  the  new 
earth.  Is  not  the  prophet  rather 
revealing  the  secret  of  God's  provi- 
dential care  over  his  ancient  people, 
whom  he  had  "covered  with  the 
shadow  of  his  hand,"  and  most  won- 
derfully preserved  amongst  the  na- 
tions ;  and  tliat  their  heavens  (tlieir 
poll  deal  and  n  ational  e  xisten  ce),  whi  ch 
have  so  long  been  covered  with  black- 
ness and  clothed  with  sackcloth  (the 
emblem  of  grief  and  inouming),  may 
be  "  planted"  again,  and  their  founda- 
tionslaid?  ThenshalltheLordrejoice 
over  them,  to  build  and  to  plant, 
and  their  seed  and  their  name  shall 
be  as  stable  as  tlie  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  in  which  they  shall 

8.  Isa.  xsiv.  6.  Tlie  remarks  on 
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misapplication  No.  3  dispose  of  this. 
It  cei-tainly  affords  not  the  slightest 
proof  that  few  Gentiles  will  be  saved 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  purpose  say- 
ing at  present  on  the  subject  of  the 
misapplication  of  scripture  by  J.  F. 

Permit  me  now  to  throw  a  few 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  J.  F.'s 
theories. 

1.  He  affirms  "the  destruction  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  conflagration  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord." 

Now,  how  will  J.  F,  reconcile  this 
statemcntwiththefollowing  passages: 
Ezek.  sxsvi.  36-37-38,  xxxix.  and 
21,  to  the  end!  Zepli.  iii.  19,  20; 
Zee.  xiv.  J  6-19.  From  these  pas- 
sages it  is  evident  that  both  the 
Israelites  and  the  heathen  will  be  in 
existence,  not  only  when  the  Lord 
comes,  but  for  a  long  period  after  his 
coming. 

Again :  Is  it  not  said  by  the 
Psalmist,  in  reference  to  the  Lord, 
"  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  ^ve  thcc 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession."  But  if  they  are  all 
to  be  consumed,  how  can  he  have 
them  for  an  inheritance  or  a  pos- 
session ? 

Again  -.  J.  F.  virtually  refutes  liis 
own  projKisition  by  admitting  the 
return  of  tlie  unbelieving  Jews  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  lie  says  they 
will  return  when  the  Lord  comes, 
and  that  they  will  continue  in  unbe- 
lief until  lliat  period.  Now,  if  they 
continue  in  unbelief  until  the  Lord 
comes,  how  will  they  escape  the 
general  desti'iiction  of  the  wicked  ? 
And  if  they  do  return  at  that  period, 
notwithstanding  their  unbelieii  then 
what  becomes  of  J.  F.'s  theory  of  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  ? 

J.  F.'s  sixth  proposition  is,  "  There 
will  be  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  in  the  Millennium,"  Literally 
new,  the  old  ones  having  been  con- 
sumed and  vanished  away.  How 
will  he  reconcile  this  statement  with 
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the  BHjriptural  declflrationa,  that  the 
saints  shall  "  reign  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years,"  and  that  the;  shall 
reign  on  the  bahth,  and  have  power 
over  the  naliims,  to  rule  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  break  them  in  pieces 
as  A  potter's  vessel.  (See  also  Psalm 
cxhs,  5  to  end.)  Now,  how  can 
cither  Christ  or  the  saints  "  reign  on 
the  earth,"  and  sway  the  sceptre  of 
untvorsal  empire  and  dorainion  over 
the  nations,  if,  when  they  come  to 
reign,  the  earth  be  consumed,  and 
the  nations  dealroycd  ? 

J.  F.'a  seventh  proposition  is, 
"  There  will  be  a  time  previous  to 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
while  the  old  ones  are  being  destroyed, 
that  there  will  be  neither  men,  beasts, 
nor  birds  to  be  seen," 

It  will  be  soon  enough  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  proposi- 
tion when  something  tangible  is 
brought  in  support  of  it.  Neverthe- 
less, T  opine  that,  unless  J.  F.  can 
dispose  of  the  objections  tu  the  two 
preceding  propositions,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  establish  this. 

J.  P.  doubts  concerning  the  change 
of  the  living  saints  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  What,  then,  will  he  make 
of  the  Aposde  John's  statement, 
"  that  when  he  (the  Lord)  shall  ap- 
pear, we  shall  be  like  him ;  and 
Paul's,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
shall  change  the  vile  bodies  of  the 
saints,  and  fashion  them  like  unto 
his  own  glorious  body?"  John  iii.  2; 
Phil.  ill.  21. 

Now,  both  John  and  Panl  speak 
in  general  terms.  They  do  not  say 
that  the  vile  bodies  of  the  sleeping 
sainis  onlt  shall  be  changed  and 
made  glorious  like  unto  the  glorified 
body  of  the  Saviour ;  but  they  em- 
ploy terms  which  include  all  the 
the  saints:  "When  he  appears,  we 
shall  be  like  him  ;"  "  he  shall  cliange 
ODB  vile  bodies;"  and  this  quite 
agrees  with  whnt  is  said  both  to  the 
brethren  at  Corinth  and  at  Tliessa- 
lonica.  Again :  When  the  Lord 
comes  with  his  saints,  will  not  that 


be  the  period  of  th^  triumph  ?  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  living  sainis 
share  in  it  ?  Besides,  how  jncon- 
gruous  it  would  appear  for  the  resur- 
rect«d  and  glorified  saints  to  be 
swaying  a  sceptre  of  iron  rule  over 
their  living  brethren  on  the  earth. 

J,  F.  contends  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews :  so  do  I ;  and  not  only  of  the 
Jews,  but  of  both  houses  of  Israel. 
J.  F.  says  they  shall  return  "  when 
the  Lord  comes,  and  not  before." 

But  is  it  not  evident,  from  Zee.  xiv. 
and  Ezek.  mxviii.  and  zxxix.  that 
they  shall  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  land  some  lime  before  the  Lord 
comes ;  and  that  his  appearing  is  not 
to  be  the  signal  for  their  return,  but 
for  their  deliverance  from  Ibe  over- 
whelming power  of  the  armies  of  the 
opposing  nations,  who  shall  think  to 
miike  an  easy  prey  of  them,  and  lead 
them  again  into  captivity  ? 

The  Apostle  Paul  does  not  Bay 
that  they  shall  not  return  before  the 
Lord  comes ;  but  that  "  there  shall 
come  out  of  Zion  the  deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodline^  from 
Jacob,"  "  And  I  will  pour  uptm  the 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  of  supplications ;  and  they 
shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for 
him,  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only 
son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for 
his  first-bom,"  Zee.  xii.  10.  Thus 
it  seems  they  shall  be  in  the  land ; 
and  when  they  recognize  in  their 
deliverer  him  whom  they  rejected 
and  pierced,  they  shall  grievourfy 
mourn  for  their  hardness  of  heart. 

I  now  close  my  remarks,  and  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  serious  and 
candid  examination  of  J.  F.  and  tlie 
readers  of  the  "Harbinger"  in 
general. 

I  remtun,  dear  brother,  yours  in 
the  "  one  hope," 

Joseph  Wilson. 

Halifax,  June  16,  1848. 
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COREESPONDENCE. 
Mh.  Editob — Id  your  number  of 
the  Uarbinger  for  tUis  month  you 
bring  a  very  serious  charge  againet 
the  Scotch  Baptists  in  your  remarks 
on  what  "  Fratar"  says  to  P.  C.  Gray. 
You  affirm  that  the  Scotch  Baptists 
hare  an  inveterate  hatred  and  un- 
mistaken  opposition  against  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  although  it 
is  repeatedly  commanded  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  amount  of  their  hatred 
is,  that  they  consider  you  and  your 
iriends  are  in  error  when  you  and 
(iiey  afSrm  that  baptism  is  the  instru- 
mental <^use  of  the  pardon  of  ain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  Bap- 
tists consider  baptJsiA  to  be  a  figura- 
tive representation  of  the  death. 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  think  no  other  view 
of  it  will  harmonize  with  what  Paul 
says  upon  that  subject  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  the  6th  chapter.  The 
Apostle  Bays,  as  many  of  us  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  been 
baptized  into  his  death.  We  have 
been  buried,  then,  together  with  him 
by  baptism  into  death,  and  raised 
with  him.  Now,  surely  the  Apostle 
would  not  have  affirmed  all  this  un- 
less it  had  been  really  true  that  this 
connection  with  Christ  waa  signified 
to  them  in  their  baptism.  I  may  now 
ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if  it  can  be  said, 
in  truth,  that  believers,  when  baptized, 
are  baptized  into  Christ's  death,  if  his 
death  is  not  represented  in  baptism  ? 
Agtun ;  how  can  it  be  said,  in  truth, 
that  they  are  buried  together  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death,  if  the 
burial  of  Christ  is  not  represented  in 
baptism  ?  Once  more.  Can  it  bo 
said,  in  truth,  that  they  are  raised 
with  him  in  baptism,  if  Christ's  re- 
surrection is  not  represented  in  bap- 
Usm  ?  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Paul 
conudered  that  the  whole  gospel  was 
represented  in  baptism,  viz.  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ; 
and  that  believers  were  planted  to- 
gether in  his  visible  kingdom  in  the 


likeness  of  his  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection.  Until  you  can  show 
that  all  the  Apostle  says  in  Uie  pas- 
sage ia  literally  true,  the  Scotch 
Baptists  will  consider  baptism  to  be 
only  a  figurative  representation  of 
tliat  by  which  sins  are  forgiven  and 
washed  away,  and  not  the  instru- 
mental cause  of  their  forgiveness,  so 
zealously  contended  tor  by  you  and 
yourfiiends.  But  you  might  contend, 
with  as  much  plausibility,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  used  in  the  figurati' 
institutions  of  the  supper  are  really 
and  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord ;  for  both  Jesus  and  Paul  affirm 
that  the  bread  ia  his  body  and  the 
wine  is  his  blood ;  while  no  mor« 
intended  than  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  representations  of  his  body 
and  blood. 

Now,  baptism  is  evidently  a  figu- 
rative institution  ;  why  should  it  not 
be  explained  upon  the  same  principles 
as  we  explain  other  figurative  insti- 
tutions. Paul  affirms  that  the  Rock 
in  the  wilderness  was  Christ,  while  it 
was  only  a  figure  of  him.  In  the 
Revelations  made  to  John,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  seven  stars  are 
seven  messengers  of  the  congrega- 
tions, and  tlie  seven  lamps  are  seven- 
congregations,  while  they  were  only 
representations  of  them.  Sarah  and 
Hagar  are  termed  two  institutions,' 
while  Uiey  only  represented  two  in-' 
stitutions.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
numerous  in  scripture,  of  afiinning  to 
figurative  representations  the  things 
that  only  are  true  of  what  was  re- 
presented by  them.  To  conclude: 
As  no  figure  can  possess  any  moral 
word),  and  as  baptism  is  evidently  a 
figurative  institution,  it  is  inconsistent, 
both  with  scripture  and  common 
sense,  to  maintain  that  it  is  the 
instrumental  cause  of  the  pardon 
sin ;  while  it  is  neither  more  nor  l 
than  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  ' 
Jesus  Christ,  through  which  sii 
alone  are  pardoned  and  washed 
away. 
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Dear  Sir,  by  giving  this  a  place  ia 
your  next  number,  you  will   much 

A  Scotch  Baptist. 
Edinburgh,  May  15,  1848. 

REPLY  TO  A  SCOTCH  BAPTIST. 

Dear  Sir — You  will,  we  doubt  not, 
agree  with  us,  that  Uiviae  truth, 
when  clearly  presented  to  the  mind, 
is  penetrating  and  momeutous — 
"  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,"  It  ia  ao  in  this 
world,  but  how  much  more  so  when  we 
stand  in  the  visible  presence  of  Him 
who  is  ready  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead  at  ilia  appearing  in  His 
kingdom.  Then  its  majesty,  purity, 
and  immutability  will  be  fully  realized 
both  by  saint  and  sinner.  This  ought 
to  be  the  case,  in  some  d^;ree,  in  the 
present  state  of  being. 

In  the  remarks  we  have  to  make, 
wo  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  nei- 
ther our  correspondent  nor  ourselves, 
nor  any  of  the  brethren  with  which 
we  both  stand  connected,  desire  to  be 
deemed  in  error  in  our  views  of  the 
character,  work,  and  institutions  of 
the  great  Messiah.  Being  equally 
sincere  and  upright,  the  Bible  is  read 
to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as 
therein  revealed,  that  we  may  stand 
complete  in  all  the  will  of  God.  If 
we  are  then  finally  mistaken,  it  will 
not  be  for  the  want  of  a  Bible  or  sin- 
cerity, but  of  faith  in  that  which  is 
developed  ;  or  because  we  allow  the 
traditions  and  commandments  of  men 
to  occupy  that  place  in  the  mind 
which  ^one  belongs  to  Christ  and 
his  truth  !  or,  it  may  be,  that  know- 
ing the  truth  we  refuse  to  practice  it. 
These  are  prevalent  causes  of  delusion 
in  the  present  day. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  that  in 
our  remarks  on  what  "  Frater"  eays 
of  Brother  Gray,  page  214,  the  term 
"Scottish  Baptist"  does  not  occur. 
Indeed,  Scotch  baptist  in  England, 
and  Enghsh  Baptist  in  Scotland,  witli 
all  other  human  ecclesiastical  distinct- 


have  lost  their  charm  in  our 
limation.  Would  to  God  they  y 
obliterated  from  society,  and  n 
especially  from  among  the  followers 
of  the  Lord  !  If  the  Cbriatian  n 
faith,  and  character,  with  the  true 
organization  of  aposlolic  Christianity, 
were  aubslituted  in  place  of  human 
ecclesiastical  distinctions,  much  would 
be  accomplished  toivards  realizing  a 
better  state  of  things  in  the  kingdoi 
of  Jesus,  We  wonder  whether  there 
were  Corinthian  Baptists  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Jerusalem  Baptists  in  Co- 
rinth, in  the  aposlohc  age,  each  i 
tagonistic  to  the  other,  yet  each 
claiming  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
Is  Christ  thus  divided  ?     Surely  not. 

The  wriler  seems  to  think  that  a 
a  body  we  are  in  error  because  wi 
speak  of  baptism  as  the  instrumental 
cause  by  which  a  sir 
testimony  of  God  for  the  n 
sins  ;  while  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaking  of  baptism  only  as  a  figure 
the  death,  burial,  and  reaurreclion  of 
Christ,  he  and  his  brethren  a  ' 
particular,  following  the  whole  truth. 
Baptism,  therefore,  on  this  principl 
simply  a  command  to  he  attended  to 
by  tliose  who  are  already  in  a  state  of 
pardon  and  justification  before  God. 
It  is  also  expressive  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  immersed  to  walk  ii 
nessoflife.  But  what  this  newness 
of  life  is,  if  the  parties  were  previously 
in  a  state  of  pardon  and  justification, 
appears  to  us  difficult  to  define. 
must  be  obvious  that  the  whole  of 
divine  truth,  as  well  as  Christian  u 
stitutions,  ai'e  but  the  instrumental 
means  appointed  (o  accomplish  : 
important  end,  viz.  the  salvation  of 
the  sinner.  Amid  all  the  instrumen- 
tality employed  to  accomplish  vi 
purposes,  the  Bible  is  the  only  ii 
ment  bywhich  we  can  obtain  a  k 
ledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent  to  be  the  Saviou. 
ofaionera. 

By  the  term  figure,  type,  or  em 
blem,  ia  intended  the  transfer  of  ow 
object,  either  in  word  or  action,  t< 
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represent  aiioLhcr  object.  Tiius  the 
figure  in  Iboiight,  when  clotLeJ  in 
words,  becomes  a  £gure  of  epeoch. 
The  type  is  tlttit  species  of  emblem  by 
which  one  object  is  made  to  represent 
another  mystically  ;  it  is,  tlierefore, 
only  employed  in  religious  matters. 
All  the  remarkable  events  under  the 
law  were  types  either  of  Christ  or  of 
his  institutions.  Now  in  the  gospel 
dispensation,  baptism  and  the  jjord's 
supper  are  typical  and  instrumentul. 
The  former  has  regard  Uiutan  who,  al- 
though changed  in  heart,  is  in  a  state 
of  sin — the  latter  has  regiird  to  man 
in  a  staf«  of  pardon.  The  goa|)cl  in 
the  concrete  contains  the  power  of 
God  to  the  salvation  of  every  one 
ivhobelieves  it.  The  proclamalion  of 
the  fact  that  Jeaus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God — that  he  died 
for  our  sins,  was  buried,  and  rose 
agdn  for  our  justification,  constitutes 
the  only  foundation  of  human  hope.' 
The  mere  belief  of  this  fact  will  save 
no  one.  He  who  believes  and  is  bap- 
tized, shall  be  saved. 

The  Christian  system,  in  the  first 
instance,  has  more  to  do  with  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  a  sinner  than 
mth  his  body.  The  former  must  be 
enlightened  and  purified,  and  so  pre- 
pared to  control  and  govern  the  latter 
(Titus  ii.  11,  12.)  The  heart  of  a 
sinner  being  quickened,  or  begotten 
by  the  WoM  of  Truth,  the  blessings 
ofpardonand  peace  are  eagerly  sought 
after — blessings  which  must  be  con- 
veyed into  the  mind  (Heb.  x.  16)  in 
some  real  or  imaginary  form.  llow 
is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Some 
aupjMse  by  earnest  prayer — others  by 
sprinkling  water,  and  prayer — others, 
again,  by  a  stream  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  either  words  or  institu- 
tions, descendingintotbesinDer'shcart 
and  imparting  peace  to  the  troubled 
conscience— a  fourth  party  speak  of 
an  appropriating  faith  that  Jesus  is 
the  liimb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  therefore, 
without  any  act  or  deed  on  their  part, 
all  is  right ;    and  lastly,  others,  be- 


cause their  feelings  have  becnoperatcd 
upon  by  some  external  circumstances, 
causing  happiness  and  peace,  are 
taught  to  consider  themselves  born 
again,  their  feelings  alone  being  the 
evidence  by  wjiich  they  can  decide 
this  important  question  ;  but  he  that 
trustcthtohisown  heart  is  pronounced 
by  God  to  be  a  simpleton. 

Now  turning  from  all  these  imagi- 
nations of  men,  let  us  esnmine  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Apostles 
of  the  Lord,  who  were  appointed  our 
infallible  guides  on  the  great  subject 
of  salvation,  and  who  were  fumislied 
with  every  fact,  command,  promise, 
and  institution  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. Being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  commenced  the  work  of 
giving  gospel  law  to  the  nations,  that 
the  world  mightbeblesseedin  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  and  all  nations  call  him 
blessed. 

Every  kingdom  or  dispensation 
must  have  a  commencement,  and  a 
starting  poinL  Hence  time,  place, 
law,  and  the  obedience  of  law,  claim 
our  attention.  The  laws  regulating 
the  Jewish  theocracy  were  promul- 
gated from  Mount  Sinai ;  and  to  this 
law,  as  well  as  to  all  the  previous  cir- 
cumstances connected  wiUi  the  history 
of  their  nation,  tlie  Jews  were  com- 
manded constantly  to  refer  (JIalaclii 
iv.  4)  until  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
When  he  appeared  a  pew  law  was 
given,  not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  fur 
the  whole  world.  This  law,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  ancient  prophecy  and  (lie 
command  of  Jesus,  was  to  go  forth 
from  Mount  Zion,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,  (laa.  ii.  3, 
Luke  xxiv,  47)  which  were  literally 
fulBllcd  and  established  when  the  last 
Pentecost  of  tlie  Jewish  theocracy 
was  fully  come.  The  Apostles  and 
disciples  of  the  Lord  were  assembled 
with  one  accord  in  one  place,  when 
on  a  sudden  there  was  a  sound  fivm 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  violent  wind, 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting  j  and  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  Apostle 
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Peter  in  this,  as  Moses  in  the  former 
inatftnce,  was  appointed  to  proclaim 
for  the  first  time  the  new  law — the 
gospel  of  remission  of  sins,  which  he 
did  most  etfectually,  three  thousaad, 
on  that  day,  being  pardoned,  adopted, 
and  justified  from  all  things  from 
which  they  could  not  have  been  by 
the  law  of  Moses.  Thedoor  of  mercy 
was  thrown  wide  open  to  these  Jew- 
ish believers.  They  were  bom  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit ;  andtheLord 
daily  added  tlie  saved  to  the  congre- 
gation. 

We  here  remark,  that  when  sin  en- 
tered the  world,  it  was  a  simple  unil 
committed  under  the  influence  and 
power  of  unbelief,  which,  when  de- 
veloped in  all  its  ramifications,  pro- 
duced a  world  of  misery,  confusion, 
and  death.  So,  in  this  new  creation, 
the  law  given  by  which  sin  is  to  be 
removed  under  the  power  and  influence 
of  faith,  is  also  a  simple  unit  Hence 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  as  much  adapt- 
ed to  save,  sanctify,  and  bless  the 
world,  as  sin  was  calculated  to  de- 
ceive, enslave,  and  destroy  it.  This 
amplitude  of  the  gospel  is,  at  present, 
neither  understood  nor  believed,  not 
even  by  our  good  and  superlatively- 
orthodox  Scotch  Baptist  brethren. 
But  we  must  now  refer  to  the  writer's 
interro^tions  and  remarks  on  the 
emblematical  institutions  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper. 

1.  The  writer  asks,  "If  it  can  be 
said  in  truth  that  believers,  when  I 
baptized,  are  baptized  into  Christ's 
death,  if  his  death  is  not  represented 
in  baptism  ?  Again,  how  can  it  be 
said  in  truth  that  they  are  buried  to- 
gether with  him  by  baptism  into 
death,  if  the  burial  of  Christ  is  not 
represented  in  baptism  ?  Once  more, 
can  it  be  said  in  truth  that  they  are 
raised  with  him  in  baptism,  if  Christ's 
resurrection  is  not  represented  in  bap- 
tism ?  It  is  evident  then,  that  Paul 
considered  that  the  whole  gospel  was 
represented  in  baptism,"  Ac. 

To  these  interrogations  we  make 
no  demur,  but  believ^  with  the  wri- 


ter, that  Paul  considered  the  whole 
gospel  to  be  represented  in  baptism. 
But  the  question  remains  for  decision 
— Is  the  remission  of  wns  a  part  of 
the  gospel  proclamation  ?  If  it  be, 
(and  who  will  either  doubt  or  deny 
it)  then  remission  of  sins — or,  in  other 
words,  washing  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
mystically,  or  by  faith,  for,  or  in  order 
to  the  remission  of  sins — is  emble- 
maticallyreprescnted  in  baptism.  The 
sinner  who  by  faith  is  thus  pardoned, 
rests  with  as  much  confidence  on  the 
divine  authority  for  the  purifying  of 
his  conscience,  as  Naaman  the  Syrian 
did  for  the  cleansing  of  his  flesh  af^r 
he  had  dipped  seven  times  in  tJie  river 
Jordan  by  command  of  the  Lord. 
All  his  past  sins  are  for  ever  blotted 
out,  by  &ith  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Naai 
came  to  the  prophet  by  faith.  He 
desired  to  know  what  he  must 
Go,  said  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  and 
dip  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and 
you  shall  be  clean.  Here  we  have 
the  command,  the  promiBe,  and  the 
effect  of  obedience.  So  the  believers 
in  the  gospel,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
asked  in  faith  what  they,  who  were 
thus  guilty,  must  do.  Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do  ?  The  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Advocate  for  Messiah, 
dwelling  in  his  body  the  church,  an- 
swered this  question  so  clearly  that 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding 
it.  Repent,  or  reform,  and  be  each  <^ 
you  immersed  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Cbris{,for,or  inorder  to  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  you  shall  receive  tbe  g^ft  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  fer  the  promise  of 
pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life,  is  to 
you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call.  This  was  the 
good  news — the  glad  tidings  predi- 
cated upon  the  gospel  facts.  Remis- 
sion of  all  past  sins  was  the  joyful 
proclamation.  Then  they  that  gladly 
received  the  word  were  baptized. 
This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  obedience 
of  faith  by  which  the  guilty  are  par- 
doned in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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BapUsni,  then,  whilst itfiguraUTely 
represents  the  facts  of  the  gospel,  is 
also  the  instrumental  medium  of  in- 
troduction into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
in  which  state  the  conscience  is  puri- 
fied, past  sins  blotted  out,  and  the 
disciple  of  Christ  rises  to  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  Now,  can  men  be 
pardoned  while  in  the  kingdcan  of 
Satan? 

But  the  initiated  believer  is  subse- 
quently required  to  exhibit  the  whole 
gospel,  wiih  alt  its  dignified  and  gra- 
cious privileges,  in  solemn  and  conse- 
crated acts  of  worship  to  that  God 
and  Father  by  whom  he  has  been  re- 
deemed and  saved.  This,  too,  is  ac- 
complished through  the  medium  of 

)secrat«d  channels  and  emblemati- 
cal institutions.  They  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  doctrine,  in  the  fel- 
lowsiiip  (contribution),  in  the  break- 
ing of  bread,  and  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Apostles. 

But  the  writer  says,  "  No  figure 
can  possess  any  moral  worth,  and  as 
baptism  is  evidently  a  figurative  insti- 
tution, it  is  inconsistent  both  with 
scripture  and  common  sense  to  raiun- 
tain  that  it  is  the  instrumental  cause 
of  the  pardon  of  sin,"  &c.  But  if  it 
be  true  in  reference  to  one  emblemati- 
cal or  figurative  institution,  it  must 
also  be  true  aa -regards  anottier  ;  and 
therefore  we  read  this  sentiment  with 
suq>rise,  emanating  as  it  does  fi-om 

e  who  so  tenaciously  advocates  the 
form  of  godliness.  Surely  it  cannot 
be,  in  the  estimation  of  our  correspon- 
dent, that  the  institutions  of  Christian- 
ity are  a  mere  form  without  the  power. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  by  Paul,  said  the 
time  was  coining  when  men  would 
advocate  the  form  of  godliness  without 
the  power.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
tJie  Scotch  Baptists  have  more  of  the 
correct  forms  of  godliness,  in  their 
system  of  worship,  than  any  other 
body  of  professors  in  existence.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  they  have  not  less  of 
the  power.  But  so  long  as  even  the 
Bible  it^lf  is  considered  a  dead  letter, 
as  it  is  in  the  estimation  of  too  many 
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persons,  no  marvel  that  the  institutions 
of  Christ  should  be  so  considered  too. 
Now  abstractedly  regarded,  and  dis- 
tinct &om  the  appointment  of  God, 
there  is  no  moral  power  connected 
with  anything  in  creation.  Thepower 
is  alwaj-sinthediviiie  word,  conveyed 
to  us  through  Tisiblo  and  tangible  ob- 
jects afler  the  report  is  believed.  The 
paschal  Iamb  to  commemorate— the 
manna  to  feed — the  water  fi-om  the 
rock  to  quench — the  brazen  serpent 
to  heal,  &c.  Thus  tiiedeathof  Christ 
is  presented  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for 
sin — his  resurrection  for  our  justifica- 
tion— and  baptism  is  appointed  as  the 
instrument,  not  the  procuring  cause, 
of  conveying  the  blessings  of  salvation 
tolheobedientdiscipleof  Jesus  Christ. 
"  The  like  figure  whereunto  baptism 
doth  now  sane  vs."  In  this  passage 
bapti»n  is  spoken  of  as  the  type,  and 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
as  the  antetype.  Thus  it  emblemati- 
cally saves  the  guilty.  Hence  the 
Apostles  preached  the  obedience  of 
&ith  among  all  nations.  Jesus  is  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  those 
who  obey  him,  while  the  disobedient 
shall  be  banished  from  his  presence 
and  the  glory  of  his  power  for  ever. 
In  conclusion,  as  an  act  which  had 
no  moral  guilt  in  it  save  its  disobe- 
dience, lost  Gtid's  favour,  and  with  it 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  ;  so,  an  act 
which  has  in  it  no  moral  merit  save 
in  its  obedience,  now  restores  man  to 
that  favour,  and  to  the  privileges  of 
thai  tree,  under  far  more  auspicious 
circumstances,  and  with  far  better 
promises,  the  frailty  of  his  nature 
being  provided  for  in  the  office  of  his 
Great  High  Priest  and  Intercessor, 
whilst  his  short  term  of  probation 
being  successfully  accomplished,  he 
enters  on  a  state  of  unconditional  life 
and  beatitude.  Hence  the  Apostle 
declares,  "ThereforeasbyoneofTence 
(sentence  came)  upon  all  men  unto 
condemnation,  so  by  one  righteousness 
(sentence  came)  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of  life,"  Rom.  v.  18.  So 
reads    the  translation    of  Professor 
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Stewart,  of  Anilover,  who,  whiUt  ac- 
knowledging tbnt  the  "  one  righteons- 
ne-^"  meaiiii  one  single  acl  of  jiislifi- 
calion,  is  so  blinded  liy  lii.s  iiectarian 
prejudices  as  not  to  perceive  thai  this 
bapLism 


for  the 


Lofsi 


J.  TV. 


SIc<iHi.Y.  June  5,  1918. 
BelCTod  Brother  Wallis— Your  Hi  _ 
binger  fur  thia  month  has  appeared,  con- 
tainin);  the  luual  amount  of  infoimBlion, 
nolhin;;  inft'iiur  in  importance  to  tho 
preirious  nurabcrs.  Your  note  on  Positive 
Iiibtitutions  is  eittemdy  weU-  timi-d,  and 
ceitainly  to  the  point.  That  method  of 
trifling,  or  compromisinf!  with  JehoTah 
and  hU  inslituiiong,  ia,  of  all  schemes  ever 
invented,  the  moai  dangeram.  He  iB  the 
Fatbek  of  lighls,  and  wiih  Him  there  ia 
not  the  shadow  of  change.  How  pre- 
sumptuous, then,  for  man  to  alter  his 
institutions,  or  imagine  that  he  will  acrept 
the  services  of  any  one,  who  will  suhetitute 
anything  else  in  place  of  his  appointed 
institutions.  Is  it  not  strange  that  eyer; 
month  instructions  are  gin's  in  the  Har- 
binger, either  from  your  own  pen  or  from 
some  one  else,  and  yet,  after  all,  your 
readers  will  not  learn  >  How  often  have 
we  been  exhorted  lo  attend  to  the  design 
of  the  speaker ;  and  still,  while  the  Mes- 
siah  is  exposing  the  hypocrisy  of  those 

converted  into  an  excuse  for  rebe|]in|> 
against  his  auihoiity  '.  If  those  who  ap- 
pfareit  so  zealous  about  the  Sabbath  bad 
proved  ihcyrea/lff  were  so  by  their  actions, 
they  wou'd  not  have  had  to  Tiolate  the 
rest  enjoined  on  that  day  by  lifliag  their 
oxen  or  asses  out  of  the  pit.  If  obedient, 
they  were  to  bo  blessed  in  crcry  thing  to 
which  they  set  rheir  hand  ;  but  trangrcss- 
ing  tlie  law,  these  evils  befel  them.  We 
mayjustasreasonably  conclude  th:it  Jesus 
was  neither  David's  son  nor  David's  lord, 
as  conclude  that  his  discourse  with  these 
hypocrites  gave  any  toleration  to  violate 
the  law  r^arding  the  Sabbath.  In  both 
cases  he  put  them  to  silence,  and,  as  you 
observe,  exposed  their  hypocrisy ;  and 
this  was  the  end  he  had  in  view.  You 
have  been  most  happy  in  your  remarks 
upon  the  payment  of  debts  in  proportion 
as  we  are  abU ;  for  most  assuredly  the 
man  who  has  only  £*20,  where  £100  is 
needed,  has  acted  a  most  indiscreet  part, 
unlcKs  visited  in  the  way  you  describe; 
for  although  a  man  may  be  placed  in  cir- 

his  liabilities,  he  is  often  brought  to  this 
by  his  ambition,  grasping  at  that  which  he 


ought  to  let  alone.     J  mav  add  that  yo 
rtm:irl£s  upon  the  illustrjtion  of  the  £ith 
ar.d  hii  sons,  and  death-bed  repentanc-, 
ate  cscellent,  and  very  much  needed  in 
these  days  of  delinquency  and  unbelief. 
R.  il. 
[NoTE-^The  high  tone  of  independence 
and  comtnon  honesty  formerly  in  e.^ist- 
ence— the  boast  of  nil  classes  in  tireat 
Britain — ?eems  to  have  greatlv  depre- 
ciated, with  some  few  honooiable  ex- 
ceptions.    To  corapjund  with  creditors, 

imaginary  prospects  of  meeting  thtm,  is 
TeryprevalenLin  this  age  of  delinquency. 
This  state  of  things  commences  with 
the  htjjher,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence. 
de^CL-nds  through  the  lower  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. But  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case 
with  the  disiiples  of  Jesus.  Ho  debts 
should  be  incurred  wiihout  a  proepectof 
meeting  them,  especially  forpnrposes  of 
show,  or  making  what  is  called  a  respect- 
able appearance  in  the  world.  To  make 
excuses  for  the  ncn  payment  of  debts 
in  such  cases,  is  C(>ntrarv  to  the  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  right(OU.<ness  com- 
manded by  the  Lord.  Let  your  light 
BO  s.hine  before  men,  that  others,  seeing 
your  good  works,  may  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  dilation,— J.  \\'.] 


THE  WITCH  OF  ENDOE. 

The  fiiUowing  few  remarks  are  offered 

for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  brethren 

against  using  the  story  of  the  woman  of 

Endor  to  support  the  idea  of  ghosts  and 

This  woman  seems  to  have  been  noted 
in  her  war,  and  her  trade  required  that 

she  should  have  a  knowledge  of  every 
individual  of  importance  in  the  kingdoni; 
and  who  so  likely  to  be  known  by  all  as 
Saul?  Therefore,  whatever  she  might 
pretend  for  her  own  safely,  she  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  her  man.  Saul  wanted 
her  to  call  up  Samuel,  one  with  whom 
■a  the  children  mu^t  have  been  fami- 
:,  and  who  could  have  been  easily 
described  and  imitated  by  this  arthtl 
an;  for,  be  it  observed,  we  are 
r  told  that  Saul  saw  SnmueL  Then 
s  the  prophetic  part,  in  which  the 
e  to  please  and  the  character  of  the 
fortune-teller  stand  in  the  balance,  and 
the  latter  overcomes ;  her  task  was  not 
difficult,  it  being  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  would  be  intelligent  in  all  the  troubles 
of  the  nation.  Saul's  wickedness  aud 
i's  hopes  were  by  this  time  notoiious, 
it  was  more  than  likely  that  the 
I'hilistines  would  gain  the  victory.  Saul's 
courage  was  well  known,  and  his  despe- 
ration made  it  almost  certain  that  he  would 
seek  and  meet  death,  in  the  battle  field. 
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sons  were  of  BUeli  a  character  that 
e  would  ever  suppose  that  Ihcy  would 
desert  their  father  in  his  ejttremily.  But 
here  the  supposed  Samuel  was  at 
fault,  for  it  was  not  on  the  morrow  that 
this  happened:  neither  can  we  snppofle 
that  the  wicked  Saul  and  the  righieous 
Samuel  and  Jonathan  would  be  all  in  one 
place.  Now,  by  what  means  was  the 
historian  enabled  to  give  us  this  account  i 
If  he  had  it  from  Saul  or  his  servants,  he 
would  have  it  coloured  according  to  their 
credulity.  If  from  the  woman,  she  would 
make  it  support  hor  own  character.  Now, 
the  historian  being  an  honest  man.  would 
just  give  it  as  he  received  it,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

With  regard  to  the  Pythonic  damsel 
(Acts  ivi.  16),  I  would  only  remark,  when 
I  read  what  Jeremiah  saya  to  the  Jews 
regarding  idols,  and  when  Paul  tells  me 
that  an  idol  ia  nothing  in  the  world,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  thnn  this : 
the  maid  was  deranged,  and  her  masters 

!  base  impostors. — J.  M. 
[Note.— That  a  soothsayer,  or  one  who 
had  tJic  spirit  of  divination,  was  aome- 
tliing  more  than  one  who,  in  our  time, 
ia  termed  deranged  or  a  lunatic,  must  be 
ohviouB  to  all,  because  of  its  criminality. 
That  her  masters  were  fond  of  )tain,  or 
lovers  of  money,  boasters,  proud,  &o. 
like  the  multitude  in  our  day,  and  base 
impostors  too,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt.— J.  W,] 


BAPTISM  FOE  REMISSION  OF 
SINS  AGAIN. 

Galaehiels,  June  12,  1848. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  an  entire  stranger  to 
rou,  although  you  ore  not  to  me,  I  have 
known  you  through  your  Messenger  (now 
MiUeDoJal  Harbinger)  for  the  last  fite  or  six 
(■ears.  I  always  look  upon  its  appearanOK  as 
i  monthly  rerreahing  shower.  There  is  no 
magazine,  nor  book  of  human  compoaition, 
that  1  read  with  half  so  much  pleasure. 
With  one  of  your  correaponrfects,  I  consider 
"  it  a  complete  storehouse  of  knowledge." 

Much  as  I  like  it,  however,  there  are  (at 
least  they  appear  go  to  me'  things  taught  in 

the   remission    of  sins."      Well,   with    the 
ly  hand,  I  cannot  say  that  you 


roug. 


Idar 


Bible  doctrine,  a 


ot  say  tl 


hardly  bring 
very  one  un- 
baptized  unpardoned  P  That  question  has 
■^leen  often  put  to  me,  and  I  find  a  difficulty 
1  answering  it.  I  dare  scarcely  say  that 
tbey  are  all  unpardoned;  and  yet,  if  baptism 
is  for  the  remission  of  sins,  how  can  I  say 
that  they  are  pardoned  f  I  onnceive  that 
.-..J  _!ii  i__g  iijjjj.  jlug  „jy  gf  remitting 


Harbinger,  you  will  be  so  good  as  prove 
clearly,  and  without  a  duubt,  iliat  i:  is  by 
baptiam,  and  by  it  alone,  that  a  sinner  re- 
ceives the  pardon  of  all  his  pant  guilt,  and 
acceptance  into  the  family  of  God,  I  will 
adopt  the  principle  without  hesitation,  and 
will  blcPS  yon  lor  your  trouble  and  your 
kindness.  W.  M. 

[Note. — Tour   first    inquiry    is — Is    every 

state  that  the  question  has  often  been  put 
to  you,  and  that  yon  lind  a  difficulty  in 
answerinft  it.  This  question  will  always  be 
difficult  to  answer  so  lonii  as  feeling  occu- 
pies the  place  of  faith  in  the  human  mind, 
with  reference  to  the  pardon  of  sin.  It  is 
not  he  only  who  feels  pardon  that  is  in 
fact  so ;  but  he  that  bolieveth  the  gospel, 
and  is  baptized,  is  pardoned.  This  teati' 
monyoFGod  is  all-sufficient  for  both  his 
faith  ondbis  feelings.  Seep. 336'40.~J.W.] 


CHURCH  INTERFERENCE. 
CrPAR,  June,  I84S. 

Dear  Brother  Wallib- VVill  yon 
have  the  goodaess  to  give  the  following 
query  a  place  in  your  Harbinger  for  next 
month  P  By  so  doing,  von  would  oblige  me. 
Yonts  in  th*  gospel  bonds,  VI.  M. 

Query.— Has  a  churoh  scriptural  antho- 
rily  to  convene  together  for  the  purpose  of 
adjudicating  in  the  affairs  of  a  distant  church, 
without  hating  any  call  or  authority  from 
siud  church,  and  without  giving  any  notice 
to  her  that  she  was  to  be  a  subject  of  disci- 
pline ?  Moreover,  no  crime  could  be  alleged 
or  moved  against  her;  yet,  by  a  majority, 
the  absent  church  was  excommunicated,  and 
a  promise  exacted  from  the  minority,  that 
they  would  not  fellowship  said  church,  aoder 
same  penalty,  viz.  ex  com  muni  eat  ion. 
W.  Mil 


Answer, — It  can  seareely  be  expected 

It  mu«t  be,  lite  many  others,  an  imaginary 
case,  and  not  a  real  one.  Or,  if  real,  it 
may  be  that  the  distant  church  referred  to 
bad  given  up  one  or  more  of  the  seven  items 
spoken  of  by  Paul  as  the  bortd  of  union 
among  the  disciples  of  Jesos,  I,  then,  the 
priHoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  calling  by  which  ye  have  been 
called,  with  all  humility  and  meekness,  with 
long-sufiertng,  bearing  with  one  another  in 
love,  earnestly  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  by  the  bond  of  peace. 
There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  as  also  ye 
have  been  called  with  one  hope  of  your 
calling;  one  Lord,  one  fiiilb,  one  immer- 
sion: oneGodanJ  Fatherofali,  who  is  over 
all,  and  with  you  all,  and  in  you  all.  Sn  long 
as  the  Apostle's  doctrine — the  fellowship, 
the  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers — is  held 
fast,  we  are  commauded  to  walk  in  union 
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h  each  other,  (arbearing  one  snather  in 
luve.     A  ileadx,  untntcrraptrd  obedieacH  to 

"  e  Lord  ix  the  only  puth  Chat  nill  preae 

our  Fuher  «ho  ii  in  harm.     All  cult 
F  in  such  cases  id  either  Poper;  ot  Phi 
eieiD.     We  are  coinmBDded  to  mind 
rn  buiineM,  and  peraotisll]'  lo  be  eaiiaK^d 
gowiniita  tbeapirit,  and  oat  (o  the  flea h. 
Bj  DonstinrlT  doing  this,  we  aball  baTe  no 
lime  left  in  ohich  tn  trooble  ouraeliea,  un- 
called  for,  respecting  diatant   brethren   or 
"     iQt  churehea.  J.  W. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Dundee,  June  12.— The  erne  of  Imth 
<till  iirnRreBiing  nmongst   ug.     Since  I  la*t 
nrote  two  olhera  haie  Wa  added   to  tht 
sa red  bf  immersion  into  the  name  of  the  Fa^ 
Iher,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  oar  hopes  for 

the  future  are  yet  hrigtt.     Y 

W. 

RhoiatllannehTugg,  June  14. — Since  1 
srate  to  joii  last  we  ha>e  received  lire  fe- 
matea  through  immeraion,  fonrbroChers  from 
the  Partieujar  Bapliata  (one  apoblio  apcaker, 
man  at  talent)  and  3  aistera  from  the  aame 
bndj.  We  DDK  number  24  brethren,  and  20 
aisters,  ail  in  love  and  concord.  At  CeFn- 
mancir  we  hare  added  ttra  through  immer- 
aion, and  one  froni  the  Particular  B^tiata. 
Youra,  4rc.  E.  Clarke. 

Wakefield,  June  17. — I  am  happy  to  aay 


that 


e  bad  t> 


inpy  to  aay 
tbeSSib  of 


DDtli,  Che  parLiea  baTiog  been  Wea- 
ieyace,  I  Lope  before  long  to  report  of  Home 
others  that  will  submit  to  the  lawe  of  Jesaa. 
We  have  a  very  good  hearing  at  our  out- 
poats,  but  not  JD  Wakefield.  Stillour  deter- 
in  the  hope  of  the  goapel,      T.  Houqsoh. 

WigaB,  Mag  30.~It  <i  with  great  plea- 
Bure  thai  1  write  you  a  few  linei  to  give  yo\i 
eome  idea  how  the  truth  is  spreading,  and 
that  men  and  women  are  induced  to  bow  nnto 
the  name  of  Jesna,  confesaing  him  Lord  of 
all.  Oor  Brother  Parfcinaon  went  about 
three  milea  into  the  cnanty  to-day,  and 
ached  Christ  unto  them,  the  result  beiLg 
t  one  man  made  bia  confeaaion  and  was 
baptized.  June  4. — We  ba»e  been  highly 
delighted  with  a  viait  from  Brother  Green- 
well,  the  Evangelist,  from  Hadderafleld,  who 
gare  ua  eight  discouraea  during  his  acay  in 
WigsD ;  the  oongregationa  were  not  very 
hnl  they  were  BllentJTe,  and  I  doubt 
le  seed  that  was  then  sown  will  gemii- 
apringup,  ar>d  prodace  good  fruit  to  the 
and  praiae  of  our  Saviour.  Brother  G. 
appeariog  fatigued  with  hia  labora,  and  suf- 
fering from  indigeetion,  we  thought  aea  air 
would  be  of  great  aervice  to  him:  accord- 
JDgly  we  con^nded  upon  viaittng  Southport 


for  a  few  daya.    June  10. — We  took  up 
abode  in  the  houaeof  a  Roman  Cathohc,  and 
were  entertained  in  the  moat  polite  and 
fortable  manner.     HaTiiig   remained    there 
:wo  days,  Brother  Greenwelt  waa  urged 


]  the   ii 


,   kinc 


of  the 


We-leyana  . 

neighbours,  ao  that  we  migl 
gregation.  Our  boat  liindl;  allowed  bia 
largest  room  for  the  purpose,  and  ~"  '""^ 
gome  of  the  most  interesting  meetinfi 
attended.  1'he  lirst  evening  Brother  G. 
apoke  from  the  2nd  ch.  Co),  nearly  all  thi 
congregation  being  moved  to  leara,  an( 
■ereral  in  the  grealeat  diatreas  of  mind^Mut 
their  aalvalion.  He  was  pressed  to  speak 
again  the  following  evening,  which  he  did, 
the  effects  of  the  truth  being  moat  viaible. 
Three  ycuug  females  were  greatly  affected  ; 
two  of  Ihem  were  Wealeyan  Methodists,  the 
other  occaaiouallj  attending  the  Established 
Church.     We  ahall  never  forget 

.u.. — J  !•__  time.    One  of  them 

pmj 

, , J  .be  Lord  . 

Christ  will  be  to  cut  off  all  my 
iooa  and  friends,  and  achool  and  clasn  , 
like  breaking  my  heart,  but  1  am  alain  by  the 
truth  ;    I  have  bad  a  good  conacience  up  ' 
the   present  lime,  but  now  1  aee  it  is  1 
Lord's  appointed  way,  and  I  dare  not  refu 
any  longer;     I  am  determined  to  obey  t 
Lord  at  all  riaks,  hut  what  have  I  to  suffe 
Nothing  on  earth  would  have  moved  me 
leave  my  oonnectiona  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord;  being  brought  up  by  pioaa  parents  I 
have  bad  nothing  to  suffer  in  the  way  of  per- 
aecDtion,  but  now  I  know  it  will  be  like  for- 
saking all  for  Cbriat."     The  feetinga  of  the 
other  appeared  to  be  EEmitar.    They  asked 
for  baptism,  and  Brother  G.  immersed  them 
in  the  public  hatha.  The  other  yonrg  female 
continued  in  great  distreai  of  mind,  the  aub- 
ject  never  having  been  preaented  in  Ibe  same 
manner,  ao  that  sfie  read  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  eee  whether  thoae  tbinga  were  ao.     The 
day  after  being  Lord'a  day.  Brother  Green- 
well  apoke  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  cloae 

ing  for  baptiam.  All  the  friends  at  the  bouse, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  seemed  highly  de- 
lighted, and  oonfeased  that  the  practice  was 
the  same  as  the  Apostles,  Id  the  afternoon 
broke  bread  together  In  remembrance  of 
hieaaed  Lord  and  Savionr,  and  we  had  a 
most  refreshing  time  from  hia  presence.  Uy 
prayer  is  that  we  may  all  be  faithful  unto 
death.    Yours  in  hope,  T.  Coop. 


nf  those  iThrhTrflm  eitr<^iiie  itlnu- were  ion^ble  of 
recei'Laff  it  io  that  miiimeTr — Page  VT,  lat  cohmm, 

^  u  it  waa  appravfld  and  praclked  by  the  iia- 


CHRISTIAN    PRAISE. 

THE  NEW  HYUN  BOOK. 

Tbe  following  fiictd  ^rA  to  the  determina- 
tion of  publiahinK  an  enlarged  and  much  im- 
proved collectian  of  bjiiDDa  tor  ChriHtlaii 
praiae.  1.  The  book  hitherto  in  use  among 
the  brethren  hos  been  out  of  print  some  time 
put,  and  consequently  (he  demand  could 
It  be  sapplied  CTcn  to  (hme  who  bad  been 
reocDtlj  added  to  our  noniber.  This  hu 
been  attended  with  great  incoumienoe,  and 
caused  much  discouragement  in  «ome  dis- 
tricts. 2.  It  iraa  deemed  eiceedinglf  desi- 
rable that  another  edition  ahonld  not  be 
equsllj  amall  and  incomplete  with  the  one 
DOW  in  ose,  provided  only  that  an  additional 
number  of  hymns,  embodying  truth,  could 
be  selected  and  added  to  t)ie  work,  arranging 
each  bymo,  as  far  an  possible,  under  its  ap- 
propriate hea>l.  The*e  desirea  hate  been 
altended  to,  and  we  hope  with  considerable 
sucMSs.  Not  that  every  hymn  will  he  ap- 
proted  entirely  by  the  brethren  ;  this  was 
not  to  be  expected.  Stilt,  the  book,  con- 
sidcred  as  a  whole — containing  ax  it  does 


wise  than  satisfactory  to  ail. 

To  sing  the  truth  only,  expressed  in  si 


al  edification 
i!  the  glory  of  God.  To  sing  language 
which  is  merely  imaginary  or  poetical,  may 
gratify  temporary  feelings,  bnt  will  not  build 
up  the  renewed  mind  in  the  fajth  and  hope 
of  the  gospel. 

There  are  some  who  abject  to  hymns  in  the 
Erst  person  :   but,  in  our  c   '  ' 

ust  be  remembered  Chat  whi 

anded  to  offer  prayera,  aupplications,  and 
thanksgivings  for  all  men,  singing  is  of  per- 
sonal application,  and  cannot,  witb  equal 
propriety,  be  presented  with  reference  to 
others.  We  should  be  happy  to  see  the  day 
when  the  disciples  of  Jeans,  having  one  bible 
— and  no  other  bond  of  union,  written  or  un- 
irritten— shall  alao  have  one  hymn  book, 
from  Rhich  lo  make  melody  in  their  hearts 
j>  the  Lord.— J.  W. 


OBITUARY. 

Sudderifield,  May  23,  18*8 The  fa- 
mily of  our  belovea  Brother  Shaw  have 
met  with  a  heavy  affliction  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Shaw,  in  her  12ih 
year.  8he  expired  on  Wednesday  night, 
the  17th  inatant,athalf-pBstBeven  o'clock, 
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after  an  illness  of  a  few  daya,  never  cons! 
dered  serious  until  the  noon  of  the  day  o: 
which  she  died.  On  the  Lord'a  day  pre- 
vious, there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
Christian  ^brethren  from  Uie  adjacent 
churches  to  bid  farewell  to  our  respected 
Brother  Thonison.  In  the  featival  held 
on  that  occaaion,  she  was  conspicuoua  for 
vivacity,  freedom,  and  aervice  of  love, 
manifeating  all  the  amiability  of  her  nature. 
A  few  daya  after  we  aadly  committed  her 
to  that  dark  and  silent  cave  where  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  greet  and  th 
the  nch  and  the  poor,  lie  side  by  side 
without  any  ceremony.  She  was  remark- 
able for  gentleneas  of  apirit,  submission  It 
her  parenta,  and  beaming  love  towards 
her  friends  generally,  Latterly  she  was 
becoming  much  interested  in  theacriptures 
of  truih,  frequently  reading,  and  ollen 
earnestly  aeeking  the  meaning  by  propos- 
ing questions.  It  was  eipected  that  she 
would,  in  a  short  time,  freely  and  publicly 
devote  herself  to  the  Lord  bod  his  people 
in  the  ancient  manner — that  she  would 
enter  the  fold  kept  by  the  shepherd  of 
souls  as  one  of  those  who  might  be  cartied 
in  bis  bosom.  But  so  far  as  our  earthly 
congregation  is  concerned,  our  hopes  have 
been  suddenly  blighted.  The  angel  of 
death  haa  no  pity  and  no  remorse,  T  ' 
catriea  desolation  alike  through  the  hau 
of  sin  and  misery,  and  the  dwellings  of 
peace  and  prospective  glory.  We  hav 
however,  no  doubts  c  .... 


bim  who  will  safely  keep  all  committed  tc 
hischarge  until  the  auspicious  period  when 
he  brings  them  from  the  dust  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  earth,  into  the  condition  of 
immortal  youth  and  unfading  beauty, 
lilesaed  be  Ood  that  there  is  one  stronger 
than  death  and  mightier  than  the  grave, 
whose  love  is  equal  to  his  power — both 
being  so  large  and  bo  steadfast  as  to  admit 
of  no  increase  and  no  diminution.  The 
patents  and  friends  of  the  dear  departed 
girl,  though  not  so  stoical  aa  to  forbid  the 
fountaina  of  nature  to  flow  when  the  heart 
a  wells,  aie,  nevertheless,  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  being 
assured  that  his  pleasure  and  our  happiness 
are  strictly  combined,  though  weaknesa 
and  tears  may  often  prevent  ua  from  seeing 
the  immediate  connection.  May  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  brethren  and  the  consolations 
of  the  truth  support  our  dear  brother  and 
sister  in  their  bereavement;  and  n 
all  reflect  more  solemnly  and  mo: 
quently  on  the  uncertainty  of  this  life, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  preparation  for 
the  city  of  Ood,  where  livera  of  pleaauie 
will  roll  unceasing  among  the  pure  and 
G.  G. 


=^fwfe= 


KuUeMbjoUlbedona. 
on  bivf  »e  f.'lt  ^fflutlon'i  ri>d: 

Bnl  ohm  li.e  bl..w  »>•  Ki'tD. 
We  niceblr  wi.  Ihr  will  on  «ulh 

TBMh  a<.  oh.  Falhtr,  J»t  by  dmr, 

To  w»d  <bj  h«ty  word, 
To  live,  libe  Chruibot  onpht  to  live. 

UkeJeeiuCbrwt.  the  Lord. 
TeKh  us  no  lon^w  to  repine 

When  »nblf  ill<  ■hsil  come  ; 
Bdi  f'Alml;  lUT.  iritfa  ihy  d^u*  SoDf 


DEATH  IN  HIGH  STATION. 

THKRE  u  •    jwcolinr   Bclemnily   nod   nonrf 


h  tbem.  >nd  givet 


The  strenae  and  glalel.  vanei  of  Shillej  (whieh 
mreuid  to  bavt  chilled  the  hnit  nfCron.well  bim- 
ji*lf,  by  movifl);  •ume  mjTitie  eTiDpBlhjr)^  marked  u 
IheT  ore  by  >u  obKOTit)-  Ihgl  deepent  their  Klogoif 
■ablinity,  nRReit  IbemMlieii  here  u  tbtf  often  dn 


mtiJ  thing. 

Vilh  the  poor  cioe 

jtbe  .od  »p.d 

When  Ihsy.  i*te  enptitea.  iTse|i  to  death. 
The  i{*clandi  nilher  on  rour  broir ; 

■J  hen  boBflt  1IO  more  vonr  mighty  deeds  1 
Upon  death'*  pnTTjle  altar  now. 


lilERNITY. 


'^^-o: 

Thoq  lifteM  np  tbv  nnonth  oi 

Like  bt^bWft  oa  (by  boitom 

They  fade,  ud  oltaen  riar.  ■■ 


LTet  probflbly*  the  ne 

■h^bBre"i.™leii>'tbJ 
levnpH  molve  Kiut  01 


□nmoli^  nebldie  i 


loeh  objww  ire  nolhinn  but  gmopsof  Man. 
iretelDI,  diOiiteDt  in  liH.  remoleneH.  and 

rre  ai^iniFlc  star  of  e oQaidemble  brifhinmi 
inrromided  <rith  a  de1ie>toi;nd> 

ivh  obi'M»''ha™  ^en  ii«  to  th° 

'  pbotoftphere 

all.  be  •inlv  ellreme  cavs  of  eentnl  condenu'ion! 
nKh  as  two  or  throe  n.^bgl>.  utiiall)  lo  caUed.  offer 

liar  caaeiai  planeiuy  and  unular  selnilir,  the  imt 
majority  of  nebnbe  may  bs  deacribed  ma  globnlar  or 
apheroidieaL  agjETCgate*  of  atan  arranged  about  a 

densi^.bat  the  aCrataof  equal  density  being  more 

thonsanda  or  atari. — Edinburyh  ftffBe*P. 


Obgant*  of  Pensr'ihA'riON. — The  peiBpirutory 
pores  on  Ihepalm  of  the  band  are  362B  in  a  sqoare 
ineh.    Befh  of  ihate  pore*  being  the  aperture  of  a 

incbn,  or 'Slf.et.    Rnrelyaochan  amountofdniu- 
ming  this  to  be  the  average  fnr  the  whole  body,  is 

Conld  weiieed  »  Mronger  argomenl  for  eBforeing 
Ihe  necessuy  of  attention  .to  the  akm  f  On  Ibepnlpa 
of  the  fingers,  where  the  ndges  of  the  sensitivelayet 
itfinerihanmthepali 

rand'on'lh^hwl.  'whei 

'rinted  by  Kdmnnd  Kenala.  at  his  OAee,  No.  1, 
SDuth^parade.inlbepariahof  Saint  Peter,  Notting- 

Wallis,  oT  Park-larraea.  at  No.  IS,  PMk-lane. 
in  the  said  Pariah  ^Saturday,  Jnly  I,  ISM, 


•itim'  The  a'^w  nunK""'  -  -  "  ■??™"-'~- 


THE   BRITISH 

MILLENNIAL    HAEBINGER, 

AND 


AUGUST  1,  1848. 


THE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  AGE, 


NO  n.  CONTINTIED^THE 

mission:  MorrvEa  for  action. 

It  is  id  tbe  exercise  of  the  moml 
energies  that  we  find  itie  true  guar- 
dian against  the  supremacy  of  siu 
and  sorrow.  The  enthusiasts  of  the 
early  Christian  ages,  who  sought  in 
thjt  deep  silence  of  the  woodland 
shades  or  the  trackless  wilderness  to 
subdue  the  passions  of  their  own 
souls,  found  that  they  were  there 
asstulod  with  sin  in  its  most  revolting 
forms;  they  found  that  the  godlike 
energies  of  the  mind,  which  require 
an  eternity  for  their  development, 
could  only  acquire  dominion,  could 
only  triumph  over  passion,  by  stem 
and  constant  conflict  for  God  and  for 
his  truth.  It  was  only  by  ivreatling 
with  the  angel  that  the  Patriarch 
could  obtain  the  blessing ;  and  he, 
crippled  by  tlie  angel's  stroke,  yet 
elevated  above  all  mankind  by  the 
blessing  he  had  gained,  is  but  the 
type  of  the  Christian's  labour  and 


Though  the  soul  of  the  Christian 
soar  heavenward,  yet  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  humanity  will  oflen 
drag  it  down,  even  in  its  loftiest 
flight,  and  tnul  its  weak  wings  in 
tlie  dust;  and  the  very  extremity  of 
its  weakness  shows  the  grandeur  of 
energy,  the  marvellous  denial  of  self, 
by  which  it  has  often  manifested  the 
power  and  beauty  of  Christianity.  If 
we  are  to  comprehend  the  triumph  of 
our  own  Lord,  we  must  turn  to  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  ;  we  hear  tlie 
voices  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Flesh. 
The  Spirit  says,  "  Not  my  will,  hut 
thine,  be  done."  The  agonized  man 
says,  "  Oh  1  my  Father,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass  irora  me." 
The  agony  of  the  body  bears  witness 
to  the  greatness  of  the  soul ;  and  it 
is  not  till  we  have  laboured  for  one 
great  end,  with  a  willing  spirit,  yet  a 
weak  nature,  and  still  conquered,  that 
we  can  truly  say,  "We  have  overcome 
the  world."  We  need  not  repine 
because  this'worid  is  to  most  of  us  a 
vale  of  tears,  or  that  death  has  often 
rent  asunder  the  tendrils  by  which 
kindred  hearts  were  hound  together  ; 
for  as  the  teolian  harp  never  gives 
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QUESTION  8  OF  1 


1  iu  sweet  and  dirge-like  notes 
till  it  ia  swept  by  the  wandering 
winds,  so  Christian  character  never 
nmnifesls  ita  strongest  and  noblest 
faculties  till  sorrow,  oppression,  or 
temptation,  have  roused  the  immortal 
powers  which  so  often  slumber  with- 

Time,  who  robs  us  of  so  much,  is 
not  wholly  unkind.  If  we  have  no 
longer  the  buoyant  and  trusting  feel- 
ing of  youth — if  we  have  passed  the 
period  when 

we  are  no  longer  so  prone  to  trust, 
or  so  easily  deceived.  As  our  feel- 
ings deepen  in  their  character,  we 
acquire  the  cold  wisdom  of  distrust, 
and  this  is  the  most  dangerous  period 
of  our  lives.  Our  destinies  here  hang 
in  the  balances ;  our  earliest  impres- 
sions were  as  flowers  thrown  on  a 
swifUy  gUding  river — they  float  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  surface,  and  then 
sink  for  ever ;  but  when  manhood 
arrives,  the  impressions  are  engraven 
on  our  hearts  as  on  the  granite  rock. 
It  ia  then  that  a  few,  nay,  even  one 
circumstance  will  change  the  whole 
character.  Many  a  gifted  spirit  has 
sunk  intomisanthrophy  and  indolence, 
gnawing  his  own  heart,  whom  an 
extended  sphere  of  consciendons 
action  might  have  rendered  happy  in 
himself,  and  useilil  to  mankind. 

CloK  to  (he  heart,  Iha  worn  ia  wutioc  tbara 
Bnathea  Ineij  lU  perfamei  tkiri>aghDut  the  Kmhient 

But  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Christian,  Time  has  lost  his  corroding 
power.  By  communion  with  the 
Divinity,  the  Christian  has  renewed 
the  purity  of  his  own  soul ;  he  has 
realized  the  old  Greek  legend ;  he 
has  bathed  in  the  fountain  of  eternal 
youth.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  is  he 
who,  from  earliest  youth,  has  bowed 
under  the  sway  of  Christ  j  he  has 

^^MAdempouy  whilA  the  lumrBDb/." 

His  life  is  but  as  the  changing  s 


sons:  he  gathered  the  rose  without 
feeling  the  thonis.  llie  pleasures  of 
youth  have  not  been  attended  with 
its  crimes.  Like  the  sun-dial,  he  has 
marked  only  the  bright  hours  ;  and 
when  he  arrives  at  the  period  in  which 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  manhood 
crowd  over  his  mind,  and  Ambition 
raises  her  trumpet  voice,  the  transition 
is  attended  with  do  pain. 

"  Tims  did  b«ksn  W  the  flowcn.  ud  thej 

And  as  he  gazes  on  the  track  he  has 
wandered  over,  he  can,  indeed,  say, 
when  he  thinks  on  a  pure  childhood, 

•peol."' 

The  Christian,  clinging  by  faith  to 
the  precepts  of  his  master,  enters  the 
fleld  of  action  endowed  with  that 
esperience  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  old  age.  In  his 
character  alone  are  combined  the  two 
great  qualifications  for  success — the 
energies  and  aspirations  of  youth,  and 
more  than  the  wisdom  of  age,  inas- 
much as  his  teacher  of  wisdom  is 
divine ;  so  that,  while  his  promised 
reward  is  greater,  his  task  is  no 
heavier,  for  with  extended  labour  he 
has  extended  powers. 

In  reviewing  the  springs  of  action 
which  Christianity  discloses,  there  ia 
one  stiU  more  holy  and  lasting  in  its 
influence ;  it  ia  the  memory  of  the 
righteous  dead — those  pure  spirits 
that  have  diffused  peace  and  love 
over  the  household  hearth.  They 
mark  for  ua  on  the  dial  of  time  the 
years  that  have  gone  by,  admonishing 
us  of  our  erroni  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  virtues,  telling  us  that  we, 
too,  shall  soon  stru^le  in  the  dark 
sea ;  and  that  if  we  are  to  meet  them 
where  there  is  joy  for  evermore,  our 
hearts  must  be  meet  for  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  LoftyOne  that  inhabiteUi 
eternity,  and  how  few  there  are  who 
have  not  this  remembrance  serving  as 
a  guardian  angel ! 

"  And  for  Ihe  loivd  md  Iml, 
T^'- nisEDDTf  moTCB  u  u  naught  stDDUjinim, 

Thty  10  the  aoiu  u  guiding  tliiri  nAj  prord. 


Tker  may  ieciit 


li  thvj  htv9  done/  '' 


So  sang  one  whose  Strains  have  awak- 
ened a  responsive  chord  in  every 
heart ;  and  while  the  solemn  cadences 
of  her  verses  have  not  yet  died  away, 
our  spirits  bow  in  love  and  wonder 
before  the  all-wise  Being  who  has 
caused  Christianity  to  i^peal  to  this, 
as  to  every  other  feeling,  for  oor 
Redeemer,  our  elder  brother,  is  re- 
membei^d  by  us  as  one  who,  "  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh." 

Another  powerfiil  motive  for  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  energies  is,  that 
the  Christian  can  attain  the  purest 
earthly  fame.  There  are  some  names 
which  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  whose  glory  is  known,  like 
the  comet,  by  the  light  which  remains 
long  after  Oicy  have  passed  away  ; 
at  whose  words  the  eye  flashes,  ihe 
cheek  warms,  and  the  blood  runs 
through  our  veins  like  electric  fire ; 
and  who  are  these  mighty  ones  ? 
Thesuccesstiil  speculator?  the  greedy 
capitalist  P  the  proud  despot  ?  the 
sanguinary  revolutionist?  Ah,  no! 
They  are  such  aa  Hampden,  who  for 
bia  country's  liberty  braved  the  most 
daring  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the 
English  throne  ;  such  as  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  who  pramulgat«d  the  great 
principles  of  Froteetantism  when  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  consuming  fire ;  such 
as  Milton,  who  deliberately  relin- 
quished his  sight  rather  than  desert 
his  country  in  the  hour  of  her  need. 
They  are  the  whole  band  of  loiiy 
spirits,  whose  graves  are  the  shrines 
to  which  Uie  noblest  of  every  land 
wend  their  way  as  pilgrims.  And 
wberdn  lies  the  power  of  their  names? 
It  is  that  they  were  identified  with 
some  great  principle  ;  they  were  the 
originators,  or  auxiliaries,  of  some 
great  intellectual  and  social  move- 
ment ;  they  were  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 
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A  traveller  was  one  day  wandering 
through  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  as 
the  setting  sun  caused  the  pyramids 
to  cast  their  dark  shadows  over  the 
plains,  bis  eyes  fell  on  those  won- 
derful edifices,  which  have  defied  the 
hand  of  Time;  and  while  he  wondered 
at  the  intellect  which  was  capable  of 
such  vast  designs,  he  sighed  as  he 
confessed  the  littleness  of  their  aim. 
He  turned  aside  to  a  column  on  which 
was  curiously  carved  a  representation 
of  royal  life  :  here  was  the  monarch 
returning  from  his  conquests,  crowned 
kings  of  the  Eastern  nations  following 
as  captives  behind  his  chariot ;  further 
up  the  column  were  the  warriors  and 
priests,  the  ministers  of  murder  and 
superstition,  following  their  dreadful 
avocations ;  and  on  the  pedestal  was 
inscribed  the  sentence,  "Behold,  0 
stranger  1  and  tremble  at  the  name 
of  Osymandyas  the  Great,  the  ruler 
of  a  hundred  kingdoms!"  And  the 
traveller  asked  History  if  she  could 
narrate  the  tale  of  triumph  and  of 
blood ;  but  she  was  silent— she  had 
forgotten  Osymandyas.  He  asked 
Science  if  she  knew  aught  of  the  king? 
and  she  only  answered,  "  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  sun-dial."  Yes,  as 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  he  had 
been  forgotten ;  butas  the  benefactor 
of  his  race  by  one  single  gift,  he  had 
been  remembered  nearly  three  thou- 
sand years.  But  the  Christian  has  a 
greater  triumph.  Deputed  to  present 
to  mankind  the  &irest  ofispring  of 
divine  love,  he  knows  that,  if  he  even 
be  forgotten  by  man,  he  shall  be 
remembered  by  God,  and  "  shall 
shine  as  the  Biscrs  of  heaven  for  ever 
and  ever."  He  shall  possess  a  happi- 
ness which  the  world  cannot  give, 
and  which  it  shall  never  take  away ; 
he  shall  be  as  the  water-lilies,  which, 
whether  in  the  calm  or  storm,  still 
float  tranquilly  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves ;  and  when  the  tide  of  life  is 
fast  receding,  leaving  him  on  Death's 
dark  shore,  then,  oh !  then,  how 
greatly  shall  he  rejoice  that  he  has 
served    his   Lord.       And    the    last 
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words  of  one  of  Grod's  mertyred  ones 
ih,  hear  them !  they  are  joyous  as  a 
bridal  song,  yet  solemn  as  the  anthem 
of  the  redeemed :  "  I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  band ;  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my 
courae ;  I  have  kept  the  fiuth  j  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
o£  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
those  also  that  love  Us  appearing." 
And  now  hear  ihe  last  words  of  one 
who  applied  his  deep  wisdom  to  the 
acquisition  of 

"  Trcunn.  ud  poiplc  pomp,  ud  gtorr'*  metmr 

Are  they  not  like  the  last  sigh  of  a 
breaking  heart  ?  "  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity,"  And  now,  O- 
Christian,  the  choice  is  thine.  Shall 
the  hours  which  wing  their  way  to 
the  solemn  throne  of  God  stand  before 
thee  at  tiie  last  day  as  accusing 
angels,  or  as  witnesses  of  thy  holiness 
and  thy  love  ? 

THE  BEGOUPENSE. 

In  this  world  we  cannot 
recompense,  for  as  it  is  only  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sun-light  that 
can  discern  the  myriads  of  worlds 
around  us,  even  so  it  is  not  till  the  light 
oflife  iswithdrawn  that  we  can  discern 
the gloryofthespiritual universe  ;  and 
when  this  veil  of  flesh  is  rent  asunder, 
and  our  spirits  depart  to  the  God  who 
gave  them, 

"  The  high  Dnea  uid  the  pDw*rfbl  shall  «0fDe 
T»  do  ui  revcrcDH,  wd  tht  huutiiiil 
Will  luDR  (he  purer  language  or  onr  brow, 

and  the  angels  shall  gaze  upon  us 
with  eyes  of  love,  as  beings  who  have 
fought,  yet  not  been  conquered — who 
have  been  tempted,  yet  stainless — 
as  earthly,  yet  spiritual,  and  high 
above  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
shall  oar  thrones  bo  set ;  and  while 
the  seraphim  and  cherubim  veil  their 
faces  before  Him,  lest  they  perish 
while  they  gaze,  we  s  htJl  look  upon 
him  with  steadiast  eye  ;  we  shall  see 
Him  as  he  is  t  and  as  the  rays  of  his 


glory  tall  upon  us,  we  shall  receive 
immortal  beauty,  for  we  "  shall  be 
like  him,"  and  "all  things  shall  be 
ours" — the  world,  Ufe,  death,  things 
present,  and  things  to  come ;  eiX 
things  shall  he  ours,  and  we  shall  be 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God'e.  And 
when,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  thou 
dost  commune  with  thine  own  hetut, 
aadartstJll,Bay,OChristian  1  is  not  all 
earthly  fame  a  mere  shadow  compared 
with  tiie  glory  of  thine  own  mission  ? 
J.  G.  L. 
June  27,  1848. 


REPLY  TO  STRICTURES. 

As  your  correspondent  does  not 
seem  disposed  to  come  to  "  the  termi- 
nus" with  the  "Baptist  members," 
I  am  compelled  to  follow  him,  though 
not  in  "  a  first  class,"  in  his  rather 
circuitous  route  ;  indeed,  his  mind 
appears  prolific  enough  to  find  "ser- 
mons in  Btenes."  SliU,  I  think,  bis 
penetration  goes  too  far  as  regards 
"  the  G.D.B.  of  the  reply,"  and  "the 
G.E.D.  of  the  cover." 

The  measuring  line  of  your 
respondent  appeam  certainly  to  be 
very  accurate ;  and  he  displays  no 
little  tact  in  rescuing  scripture  Irom 
"  reckless  quoters  :"  still,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  he  might  have  been  a  little 
more  cautions  in  some  of  his  state- 
ments. Thus,  for  instance,  he  says  I 
plead  that  repenting  and  believing 
are  doing  good  :  X  pleaded  that  if 
man  could  repent  and  believe  he 
would  do  good.  He  says,  again,  m 
is  incapable  of  yielding  obedience 
law,  and  yet  it  doea  not  follow  that 
the  "  fleshly  mind  cannot  receive 
eternal  life."  If  so,  man  cau  \ 
religion  in  the  flesh,  and  yet  the 
Apostle  assures  the  GalatJaus  they 
began  in  the  spirit.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  none  could  be  un- 
convinced of  sin,  if  the  Spirit  con- 
vinced the  world.  It  has,  however, 
not  yet  been  shown  that  the  word 
implies  universality,  and  therefore  I 
am  obliged  to  consider  it  in  a  limited 
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sense,  as  the  resulta  testified.  "  Only 
those,"  he  says,  "  who  attend  to,  and 
receive  hia  testimony,  are  convinced." 
The  Sariour,  however,  makes  no  such 
addition  to  his  words  ;  the  language 
is  absolute,  and  refers  the  power  of 
producing  conviction  to  the  Spirit 
He  says,  again,  the  Spirit  was  sent  to 
conrince  the  world  of  ■'  one  sin."  The 
Saviour,  however,  says  sin — a  gene- 
ral term,  of  which  unbelief  is  the 
highest  form.  The  Jews,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  were  convinced  of  more 
than  the  sin  of  unbelieT,  when  the 
Apostle  brings  borne  to  them  the 
charge  of  crucifyiug  the  Redeemer, 
which  amounted  to  a  violation  of  the 
sixth  commandment.  As  regards  the 
inquirers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
"  saving  themselves,"  the  language  is 
evidently  to  be  understood  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Apostle's  exhor- 
tation as  being  a  separation  from  Uie 
world,  an  "  untoward  generation."  I 
presume  J.  D.  will  admit  tliat  those 
whom  the  Apostle  then  addressed 
were  convinced  of  sin,  and  received 
joy  from  the  Apostle's  testimony  of 
remission  of  sins  through  Ctirist ;  and 
hence  it  is  said  they  gladly  received 
his  word,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
apostolic  injunction,  came  openly  out 
from  the  world,  and  thus,  in  that 
sense,  saved  themselves.  On  Rom. 
iii.  9,  J.  D.  says  the  Apostle  was  not 
referring  to  those  who  had  murdered 
the  Redeemer,  but  to  other  characters 
who  had  defamed  him.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  grounds  his  state- 
ment that  they  were  no  better  than 
such,  on  the  fact  that  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  were  all  under  sin  ;  and  he 
himself,  indeed,  had  consented  to  the 
dealh.of  Stephen,  and  kept  the  rai- 
ment  of  those  who  slew  him. 

On  Ezekiel  xxsvi.  26-27,  I  need 
only  say  it  matters  not  whether  J.D. 
applies  it  to  the  Jews  or  Gentiles — 
(no  doubt  it  had  a  primary  reference 
to  the  former) — but  aa  Gentiles  are 
now  grafted  into  the  church,  we  find 
that  what  was  spiritually  applicable 
to  the  one  was  so  to  the  other. 


I  have  already  noticed  some  of 
your  correspondent's  observations 
about  mis-stating  A.  Campbell  by 
representing  him  as  saying  "  we  do 
repentance,  and  faith,  and  baptism 
for  ourselves,"  instead  of  we  must  do 
them  for  ourselves.  If,  however, 
leaving  out  the  word  "  must"  makes 
such  an  alteration  in  his  meaning,  why 
shonld  J.D.  repeat  the  error  by  say- 
ing, "  Gentlemen,  all  these  things  an 
done  by  and  for  ourselves."  That  the 
sinner  converted  by  the  gracious  ope- 
rations of  God's  spirit,  personally  re- 
pents, believes,  and  is  baptized,  is  a 
scriptural  truth  ;  but  that  they  are 
done  by  and  for  himself  in  order  to 
his  regeneration,  oad  to  make  salva- 
tion available,  is  a  very  different  idea. 
But  your  correspondent  says  they 
find  it  easy  to  say  fajth  we  do 
not  do,  repentance  we  do  not  do  ; 
but  bow  to  get  out  of  baptJsm  is 
their  difficult.  This  difficulty,  I 
apprehend,  however,  will  vanish 
by  considering  : — I.  That  baptism 
ie  not  done  by  the  believer  to  be 
saved,  because  the  scriptures  leach 
believers  are  justified  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  consequently  saved.  2. 
Baptism,  if  truly  administered,  recog- 
:  the  subjects  of  it  as  already  re- 
penting believers,  and  consequently  is 
fruit  of  their  Mth  and  repentance, 
and  not  a  work  done.  3.  It  has  been 
already  shown  in  the  pamphlet,  that 
the  object  of  baptism  is  Christ.  "  We 
baptized  into  Christ,"  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  considered  in  a  ser- 
vile point  of  view  as  done  by  and  for 
ourselves. 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  act 
the  old  adage,  that  constant  drop- 
ping wears  away  a  stone.  Thus  we 
have  a  vast  variety  of  changes  rung 
on  "  reckless  quoting" — "  it  is  a  hard 
tiling  to  prove  by  scripture  what  is 
not  in  scripture,"  and  so  forth.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  harder  it  is  to  argue 
than  to  make  assertions  of  this  char- 
acter. As  my  limits  forbid  lae  to  be 
diffuse,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
very  slight  notice  of  some  "  reckless 
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quoling"  -which  yonr  coirespondent 
has  detected  in  the  Strictures.     Thus 

;a  plain  from  Hebrews,  that  though 
the  Father  brings  many  sona  to  glory, 
it  is  bj  and  throagh  the  Son,  for  he 
is  called  their  leader  (Isa.  Iv.)  and  the 
captain  of  their  salvation  (Pleh.ii.  10,) 
With  regard  to  Eph.  ii.  5  speaking 
nothing  of  "spiritual  agency,"  I  maj 
well  ask  what  agency  does  it  speak 
of  ?  Behevers  are  there  said  to  be 
"quickened  together  with  Christ;" 
and  aa  the  quickening  is  a  spiritual 
one,  tlie  agencj  to  effect  it  must  be 
spiritual,  unless  we  can,  by  means  of 
the  word,  quicken  ourselves.  Again  : 
if  Christ  casting  out  devils  does  not 
represent  his  power  in  subjecting 
sinners  to  himself,  what  docs  it  repre- 
sent ?  J.  D.  may  say  it  represents 
nothing  hot  his  power  over  devils. 
I  need  not  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  display  of 
Christ's  power  over  Satan  than  that 
which  is  displayed  in  conversion. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  be  a  translation 
Iron]  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan.     Besides, 

at  least  one  case  in  which  this 
power  was  exerted,  the  subject  of  it 
became,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a 
disciple,  and  published  how  great 
things  the  Loi^l  had  done  for  ium. 
The  writors  of  the  pamphlet  may  be 
reckless  quoters  of  scripture,  but  to 
assert  that  the  will  of  man  is  a  con- 
cui-ring  cause  in  receiving  solvation, 
when  the  Apostle  John  asserts  that 

'ievers  are  bom  "  not  of  the  will  of 

n  but  of  God,"  and  James  asserts 

o  be  of  his  "  own  will,"  must  be 
something  more  than  reckless  quoting. 

i  are  told,  however,  it  was  of  Paul's 
own  will  the  Corinthians  were  be- 
gotten. This,  I  apprehend,  is  quite 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  will 
of  his  hearers   being  a  concurring 

ise.  The  Ajwstlc  knew  too  well 
that  his  sufficiency  was  of  God,  ever 
to  make  on  assertion  of  this  kind  : 
their  being  begotten  by  him  through 
the  gospel  he  does  not  say  was  of  his 
will,  but  "  in  Christ  Jesus," 
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In  reference  to  perversion  27,  I 
need  only  add  that  the  language  of 
the  Apostle,  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit," 
would  fully  bear  out  the  inference 
of  the  writers  of  the  pamphlet^  viz. 
that  the  Spirit  makes  it  effectual,  if 
it  be  admitted  (and  I  think  it  must) 
that  Uie  Spirit  letK  the  sword;  and 
strange  would  it  be  to  call  that  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  the  Spirit 
does  not  use ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  pre- 
sume J.  D.  admits  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  believers,  what  is  he  given  for  but 
to  enable  them  to  wield  the  sword  ? 

Perv.  28.  Your  correspondent  tells 
us,  on  2  Cor.  x.  4,  that  the  weapons 
of  the  Apostle's  warfare  were  tongues, 
awful  judgments,  the  wisdom  of  God, 
&c.  ;  but  as  these  could  not  bring 
down  "  high  imaginations"  without 
the  proclamations  of  that  truth  which 
can  alone  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt 
Christ,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  Apostle 
must  have  been  referring  mainly  to 
the  gospel,  the  other  weapons  being 
merely  adjuncts  of  his  warfare  ;  but 
he  adds,  that  to  say  the  gospel  preach- 
ed by  the  Apostle  was  mighty  through 
God,  would  be  to  say  "  that  when  a 
divine  influence  does  not  accompany 
a  divine  influence,  it  was  powerless" 
— this  being  an  absurdity  of  his  own 
making  scarcely  needs  any  commeni, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  no  where  called  a  divine 
influence,  and  was  merely  a  sign  to 
them  that  believed  not.  We  are  fur- 
ther told  that  the  exjffession  "  mighty 
through  God,"  is  an  Hebraism,  and 
means  exceedingly  mighty  ;  but  if  so 
it  must  have  been  made  migh^  by 
God — not,  however,  J,  I),  would  in- 
timate, without  the  will  of  man  as  a 
"  concurring  cause."  These  exceed- 
ingly mighty  weapons,  then,  are  not 
able  to  overcome  man  unless  his  will 
concurs.  Rather  should  we  say  they 
are  always  mighty  when  Grod  pleases, 
and  this  the  Apostle  distinctly  asserts 
where  ho  says,  "  God  giveth  the  in- 
crease." 

This  last-named  passage  is  said  to 
be  much  abused  by  being  applied  to 
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conversion,  I  should 
have  thought  that  to  ascribe  conver- 
sion to  God  and  not  toman,  waa  ma- 
king the  hest  possible  use  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  agreed  with  the  Apostle'f 
design  in  the  connection,  namely,  to 
make  nothingof  himself  and  Apoltos. 
Thus  tlie  Apostle  represents  himself 
and  ApoUos  as  merely  ministers 
servants  by  whom  they  believed.  ' 
have  planted" — that  is  preached  the 
word — "  Apollos  watered" — he  has 
assisted  me  in  my  labours — but  nei- 
ther Oic  one  nor  the  other  would  have 
succeeded  if  Grod  had  not  given  the 
increase.  But  even  granting  the  in- 
crease to  be  love,  joy,  peace,  &c.  then 
in  conversion  surely  such  fruils  are 
produced  by  turning  from  sin — love 
to  Christ,  peace  in  believing — for 
there  can  be  no  conversion  without 
them. 

Tour  correspondent  denies  that 
Ephe.  ii.  10,  Col.  iii.  1,  and  John  iii. 
1 4,  describea  convertingagency  along 
with  the  word.  If,  however,  men  are 
raised  from  death  in  conversion,  and 
made  new  creatures,  I  presume  sound 
logic  alone  would  refer  the  act  of 
creation  and  resurrection  to  God ;  and 
as  the  Redeemer  emphatically  declares 
that  men  are  bom  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  volumes  to  prove  the 
verge  would  be  in  vain.  The  word 
of  God,  your  correspondent  says,  "  is 
the  life-giving  word  both  in  the  spi- 
ritual and  natural  resurrection  ;"  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  expression 
implies  divine  power  exerted,  so  in 
the  former  case  the  same  power, 
though  displayed  in  a  different  cha- 
racter, must  be  admitted.  But  J.D. 
says,  only  they  who  hear  and  obey 
Christ's  voice  live.  Certainly — a 
proof  that  they  are  already  quickened 
so  as  to  hear  the  powerful  voice  of 
the  Son  of  Grod. 

Afrer  another  declaration,  that  the 
quotations  in  the  pamphlet  do  not 
amount  to  a  unit  of  proof,  J,  D.  pro- 
ceeds to  labor  at  1st  Thes.  i,  5,  as 
another  "  cipher"  in  supporting  the 
converting  operations  of  the  Spirit.  ' 


Here  I  venture  to  remark,  however 
apt  your  correspondent's  metaphors 
may  be,  that  he  might  have  advan- 
tageously left  out  that  of  the  "  two 
sheets  of  paper  and  envelope,"  and 
"  a  suit  of  black  and  a  new  hat,"  un- 
less he  means  to  give  us  the  idea  that 
the  Apostle  was  glorifying  himself  in 
his  miraculous  powers,  divine  gifts, 
and  heavenly  authority.  What  da- 
mages this  view  of  the  passage,  how- 
ever, most  seriously  is,  that  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  power  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  in  the  gospel  ;  or  rather 
that  the  gospel  was  so  lo  speak  in  the 
power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  this  same  power  or  Holy  Ghost 
came  unto  or  into  the  Thessalonians. 
That  the  Apostle  was  not  speaking 
merely  of  his  presentation  amongst 
tbem  is  plain  from  the  previous  pas- 
sage, in  which  be  speaks  as  "knowing 
their  election  of  God,"  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  gospel  came  to 
themnot  in  word  but  in  power.  Other 
Thessalonians  had  heard  the  apostolic 
testimony  and  rejected  it :  he  had  ap- 
peared to  them  precisely  in  the  same 
way  i  why,  then,  should  he  not  know 
their  election  on  the  same  ground  ? 

Tour  correspondent  appears  to  be 
"a  very  Daniel  come  to  judgment" 
on  the  "  Baptist  members."  When, 
however,  he  compliments  them  in  his 
last  communication  on  having  "  per- 
fect views"  of  the  atonement,  he  makes 
a  very  great  mistake  about  one  of 
these  "  perfect  views"  being  that  the 
virtue  of  the  atonement  lies  in  the 
mere  appointment  of  God.  Passing 
over,  however,  his  caricature  of  cer- 
tain notions,  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  consider  briefly  how  far  he  has  ac- 
tually met  the  real  views  of  the 
writers. 

He  tells  us  the  leading  view  in  the 
Strictures  is,  tliat  "  redemption  is  a 
commercial  transaction."  The  wri- 
ters, however,  no  where  say  so.  But 
J.  D.  cannot  deny  that  the  Scriptures 
make  use  of  metaphors  borrowed  from 
transactions  connected  with  buying 
and  paying  debts  :    the  term  redeem 
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is  clearly  used  in  thia  sense  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Lev.  xsv.  25-28,  "  If 
thy  brother  be  waien  poor,  and  halh 
8old  away  some  of  his  possesions,  and 
if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it, 
then  shall  he  redeem  that  which  his 
brother  sold,"  &c.  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  show  how  strikingly 
these  appointments  connected  with 
the  Jewish  law  typified  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Grod,  or  kinsman 
Redeemer,  buying  back  his  church 
Irom  the  slavery  and  consequences  of 
sin,  allying  himself  with  our  fallen 
nature,  and  thus  redeeming  it  and 
avenging  himself  over  all  our  enemies. 
Thus,  Blrango  to  say,  the  metaphor 
mixture  of  "  purchase,  ransom,  for- 
giveness," &c.  are  all  used  in  reference 
to  the  atonement,  as  in  the  following : 
"  Grace  bought  with  a  price,"  "  re- 
demption through  his  blood  the  for- 
giveness of  wns."  He  asks  did  we 
(business  men  of  Liverpool)  ever  hear 
of  the  price  of  a  debt ;  and  tells  us 
that  a  price  paid  implies  a  purchase 
made,  and  not  a  debt  liquidated. 
Now,  I  answer,  it  may  imply  both  ; 
for  I  need  not  say  that  a  price  paid 
not  only  implies  a  purchase  made, 
but  may  also  comprehend  a  debt  dis- 
chai^d ;  and  imperfect  as  these  views 
of  the  atonement  may  seem,  they  are 
fully  borne  out  by  the  scriptures, 
which  already  teach  that  there  is  no 
"  perfection  "  without  this  discbarge, 
by  the  offering  up  of  Christ ;  for 
what,  indeed,  did  Christ  come  for  but 
to  make  atonement,  to  satisfy  jus^cc, 
to  redeem  his  people  ?  But  your  cor- 
respondent wants  to  know  "  who  is 
the  vendor  in  this  commercial  trans- 
action," and  exclaims,  "  You  will 
scarcely  say  tliey  are  purchased  from 
God  lo  God."  A  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion would  bo  quite  superfluous,  as  I 
do  not  suppose  myself  reasoning  with 
a  Socinian,  who  would  object  to  the 
atonement  altogether  in  much  the 
same  way.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Isaiah  liii.  Acta  xx.  28,  and  1  Cor. 
vii.  23,  "Ye  arc  bought  with  aprice," 
&c.  clearly  bear  out  such  representa- 


tions of  the  atonement  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet ;  and  if  they 
are  "cramped,  grovelling, and  selfish," 
then  let  J.  D.  object  to  those  passages 
of  scripture  which  clearly  teach  theai. 

With  regard  to  misapplication  33, 
The  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  aa 
ransom,"  &c.  Fs.  xlix.  7,  it  will  not 
appear  such  a  very  "random"  quo- 
n  as  represented,  if  reference  is 
only  made  to  the  15tb  verse  of  the 
same  Psalm,  "  God  shall  redeem  my 
soul  from  the  grave,"  &c.  Thus  the 
Psalmist  clearly  teaches  that  God  re- 
deems where  man  cannot ;  and  if  it 
be  asked  how  does  he  redeem  ?  the 
answer  is  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  1 
tware  that  this  may  probably  be 
called  another  misapplication,  and 
that  it  may  be  scud  to  be  the  language 
of  Christ  prophetically.  But  as  Christ 
could  not  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  grave  had  his  sacrifice  not  been 
accepted,  we  can  only  look  for  re- 
demption from  the  same  source. 

Mis.  34.  Your  correspondent  can- 
not conceive  how  the  law  of  ransom 
could  typify  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
because  each  man  paid  his  own  ran- 
som, and  the  ransom  was  for  Jews, 
not  Gentiles.  Precisely  the  same 
objection  might  apply  to  sacrifices ; 
for  every  man  had  to  furnish  his  own 
sacrifice  and  offering,  and  the  sacri- 
fices were  offered  for  none  but  Jews. 

We  have  another  assertion  alwut 
negatives  not  amounting  to  affirma- 
tives, and  then  comes  a  sweeping 
statement  against  the  reply  (B.  U.  U. 
p.  130),  viz.  in  reference  to  a  denial 
titat  the  Divine  Being  loves  all  man- 
kind. Can  we  account,  says  J.  D. 
for  tliis  outrage  on  propriety  ?  If, 
however,  it  should  be  proved  not  to 
he  an  outrage  on  scripture,  it  matters 
not  what  may  be  said  about  "  pro- 
priety." I  scarcely  knpw  what  sort 
of  a  passage  would  be  considered 
strong  enough  to  express  the  above 
view.  I  will,  however,  quote  Eph. 
V.  25-27,  "  Christ  loved  Uie  church, 
and  gave  himself  for  it."  "  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
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bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God."  I  presume 
it  must  be  clear,  from  these  passages, 
that  the  love  of  God  is  not  bestowed 
1  all.  But  John  iii.  16  is  quoted  as 
proving  the  reverse :  "  God  so  loved 
the  world  as  to  send  hiaonlj  begotten," 
&c.  Now,  the  word  world  here  may 
be  understood  as  referring  to  charac- 
or  persons.  He  so  loved  the 
world — the  ungodly  :  he  bo  loved  the 
world — not  j£W8  only,  but  Gentiles ; 
not  that  he  loved  all  mankind,  for 
-4000  years  had  rolled  away  before  he 
sent  his  son,  and  previously  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  were  ignorant  of  a 
Saviour ;  but  that  God  does  not  love 
the  Jew  merely,  or  give  his  son  for 
the  redemption  of  a  certain  class 
boasting  on  their  descent  from  Abra- 
ham and  external  privileges  (a  blow 
evidently  aimed  at  the  ideas  of  Nico- 
deraus  as  as  Jew) ;  but  he  loves  men 
of  the  worst  character,  and  of  every 
natjon,  that  whosoever,  whatever  may 
be  the  depth  of  misery  and  sin  in 
which  he  is  sunk,  believeth  on  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
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life. 


Perv.  34,  35,  and  36, 1  have  barely 
space  to  glance  at  With  regard  to 
the  first,  John  xii.  if  Christ  prayed 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  who 
had  been  given  him,  then  those  who 
believed  on  him  through  the  Apostle's 
words  must  have  been  given  him, 
bee  he  prays  for  these.  On  2  Cor, 
,  18-20,  I  need  only  say  that  the 
reconciled  need  often  to  be  reconciled 
0  God  in  their  conduct  and  State  of 
nind,  &c.  This  was  the  case  ■ 
the  Corinthians,  whom  the  Apostle 
exhorts  not  to  receive  the  grace  of 
God  in  vein.  With  regard  to  Tim. 
ii.  6,  it  is  easy  to  see,  when  compared 
with  J.  D.'s  observations  about  a 
letaphor  mixture,"  of  how  much 
value  his  universal  ransom  would  be 
as  it  regards  actually  redeeming  men 
frora  sin.  The  passage,  however, 
when  compared  with  Rev.  v.  9, 
"  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every 
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kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue,  and 
nation,"  clearly  indicates  universality 
as  it  regards  character,  clime,  and 
nation,  but  particularly  as  it  regards 
individuals. 

In  reference  to  the  expression  which 
has  particularly  caught  J.  D.'s  atten- 
tion, viz.  "  Our  sins,  it  is  true,  deserve 
punishment,  but  not  after  atonement 
is  made,"  I  need  only  say  that,  if  it 
is  admilted  that  justice  is  satisfied, 
and  the  atonement  made  accepted  as 
infinitely  sufficient,  then  the  atone- 
ment must  "  demand  pardon  and 
justification :"  if  not,  what  does  ? 
Certainly  not  mercy;  for  if  justice 
remains  unsatisfied,  then  mercy  cries 
in  vain.  TrOe,  "  our  sins  deserve 
puniskment,"  coHsidered  in  iAem- 
selves,  and  irrespective  of  the  worth 
of  Christ's  offering  and  obedience ; 
but  when  the  Father  has  accepted 
the  suretyship,  engagements,  and  obe- 
dience of  his  son,  even  unto  death, 
"  he  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteous- 
ness' sake,"  and  consequently  it  is  no 
longer  "a  queslion  of  grace  wluither 
the  pardon  or  acquittal  i^tke  sinner 
shail  be  granted,"  seeing  that  the 
question  has  been  already  settled  by 
t^e  acceptance  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
J.  D.  appears  to  think  that  the  writers 
of  the  pamphlet  do  their  judgment 
and  understandings  injury  by  sup- 
posing that  the  idea  that  the  atone- 
ment does  not  do  away  with  liability 
to  punishment,  leads  directly  to  Po- 
pery ;  and  tells  us,  that  "  a  person 
who  has  truly  believed  in  Christ," 
&C.  is  little  likely  to  fall  into  this 
error.  Certainly  not ;  but  if  he  does 
not  see  the  worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
as  that  alone  which  takes  away  his 
sin,  if  he  does  not  adopt  Popery,  he 
may  adopt  something  not  much  better. 
For  if  we  inquire  into  the  character 
of  Popery  and  its  origin  in  the  church, 
we  shall  find  it  sprung  from  a  setting 
aside  the  great  truth  of  Christ's  vica- 
rious satisfaction,  or  sacrifice,  for  the 
sins  of  his  church.  Thus  penances, 
masses,  and  pui^torial  fires,  are  only 
BO  many  doctrines  aimed  at  the  suffi- 


ciency  of  Christ's  blood  to  expiate 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  considered  a 
great  omisaioa  not  to  notice  perversion 
29,  which  has  escaped  me  in  the  pre- 
vious remarks,  Isaiah  Iv.  10.     J.  D. 

intimates  it  is  plain  &om  these  words 
that  the  word  is  always  sent  to  do 
good.  The  prophet,  however,  declares 
it  is  sent  to  accomplish  Jehovah's 
pleasure,  and  prospers  in  that.  Is  it 
the  Divine  purpose  that  all  mankind 
shall  be  saved  ?  Why,  then,  does  not 
the  word  "prosper"  in  accomplishing 
it?  Thft  passage  clearly  shows  a 
Divine  purpose ;  and  if  this  is  "  fa- 
talism," be  it  so.  Horn,  ii.  8-10 
show  that  the  word  of  God  may 
myateriousiy  only  aggravate  a  na- 
tion's gnilt:  thus  it  was  with  Israel. 
God  did  not  in  their  case  make  his 
word  effectual  to  increase  their  infi- 
delity and  sin,  and  thus  it  only  wit- 
nessed against  them,  and  brought  on 
desolating  judgments. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  may 
notice  one  statement  made  by  your 
correspondent  rather  prematurely. 
He  says,  "  The  great  doctrine — -jus- 
tification by  iaith  alone — is  quite 
given  up  without  an  attempt  to  sus- 
tain it."  Heply,  however,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  quite  unnecessary  when 
there  was  nothing  to  reply  to.  True, 
he  makes  an  allusion  to  the  Apostle 
James,  in  which  he  says  he  describes 
justification  by  faith  ^one  as  justifi- 
cation by  a  dead  faith.  Yet  I  took 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  a  discre- 
pancy in  his  statements  on  this  point, 
inasmuch  as  he  first  says  the  doctrine 
is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the 
Divine  word,  and  how  could  James 
describe  it  to  be  justification  by  dead 
faith  ?  To  say  the  least,  the  burden 
of  proof  lay  on  J.  D.  to  show  that 
James  was  referring  to  the  doctrine 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  subject 
he  propounds  is  that  of  those  profess- 
ing to  be  j  ustifled,  showing  their  faith 
by  their  works. 

Yours  respectfully,  G.  E.  D. 

Liverpool,  June  28,  1848. 


Note. — It  would  be  unnecessary 
and  improper  for  us  to  make  any  for- 
mal reply  to  G.  R.  D.  seeing  that 
our  friend  J,  D.  is  so  capable  of  re- 
plying for  himself.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  remarking,  that 
G.  R.  D.  either  greatly  misunder- 
stands, or  apparently  perverts,  the  ar- 
guments embodied  in  J,  D.'s  two  last 
articles.  Besides,  we  object  to  the 
length  of  the  article  :  sis  pages  of 
such  prosing  theology  are  too  much 
to  insert  in  one  number  of  the  Har- 
binger. Articles  of  this  character, 
which  can  neither  correct  erroi 
enlighten  the  mind,  should  be  few 
and  far  between.  But,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  such  articles  are  too  much  ' 
accordance  with  the  pulpit  teaching 
of  the  present  day.  "  Onward  and 
upward"  is  the  motto  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences :  the  antiquated  theol<^ 
of  sectarian  Christianity  is  an  excep- 
tion— it  remains  stationary,  leaving 
the  world  to  perish  under  the  deadly 
weight  of  its  own  inconsistencies. 
G.K.D.  states  that  Paul  planted  the 
word  of  God  at  Corinth,  and  that 
ApoUos,  of  course,  must  have  water- 
ed it  with  the  same  word.  Now  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  without  meaning. 
Paul  planted  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
house,  building,  temple  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  church  of  the  living  God 
at  Corinth.  He  proclaimed  thefailh 
and  hope  of  the  gospel  in  Corinth; 
he  also  demonstrated  Uie  truth  of  the 
things  he  taught  by  the  mighty  signs 
and  wonders,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  were  displayed  among 
them  through  his  instrumentalitj'. 
Men  and  women  were  begotten  to  a 
living  hope  by  this  truth — they  were 
immersed  into  Christ  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  by  their  own  voluntary 
act — and  were  thus  espoused  to  one 
husband  by  the  power  of  the  gospel 
— planted  together  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ's  death.  Apollos  watered  these 
plants,  (Ps.  xcii.  13)  ;  that  is,  being 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  tiie 
swordofthe  Spirit,  his  teachi  ng  proved 
efficacious  ;     he    not    only    helped 
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those  much  who  had  believed  through 
this  favour  being  sent  among  them 
inst«ad  of  the  law  of  Moses,  hut  he 
alsa  mightily  convinced  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  Thus  Paul  planted  this 
field,  or  church,  and  ApoUos  watered 
it.  By  thb  means  God  gave  the 
increase.  May  we  be  permitted  to 
ask  G.  R.  D.  if  he  really  understand 
the  Apostle  Paul  to  designate  the 
Spirit  of  God  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ? 
Surely  hemust  know  that  the  Apostles 
never  expressed  such  an  idea  in  any 
of  their  epistles.  Paul  exhorted  the 
Christian  disciples  at  Ephesus  to  take 
tothemselves thewordofGod,  which, 
he  adds,  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
The  disciples,  and  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  to  take  this  sword  with  two 
edges,  one  for  sinners  and  the  other 
for  s^ts,  (Ileb.  iv.  12)  and  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication,  go  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  subdue  men 
and  women  into  subjection  to  His 
laws  and  government  who  is  King 
the  Universe.  J.  W. 
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IPLUENCE  IS  THE 


This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
portant  question,  though  one  which 
has  not  been  duly  considered,  and 
consequently  is  not  understood  by  the 
generality  pf  those  professing  Christi- 
anity in  the  present  day.  The  fol- 
lowing essay  is  recommended  to  the 
serious  examination  of  all,  but  espe- 
cially of  Bap  list  friends,  someof  whom 
are  now  engaged  in  oppo^ng  the 
things  for  which  we  contend  in  refe- 
rence to  conversion. 

It  is  universally  regarded  as  a  first 
ti-uth,  an  axiom  in  philosophy,  that 
every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and 
not  merely  so,  but  a  cause  corres- 
ponding to  the  nature  of  the  efiect. 
An  irresistible  conviction  of  this  truth 
forces  itself  on  every  mind,  whether 
savage  or  civilized.  Hence  no  ra- 
tions being  could  be  seduced  into  the 


belief  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  little 
ant  created  the  world,  or  that  the 
power  of  the  huge  elephant  constructed 
the  chronometer.  Therefore,  when 
any  e&ct  is  expliuned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  contradict  this  principle, 
we  may  expect,  without  the  hazard, 
or  even  the  possibility  of  error,  that 
it  ia  attributed  to  a  wrong  cause. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the 
case  before  us,  let  us  consider,  for  a 
moment,  the  nature  of  the  effect  in 
question.  What,  then,  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  this  conversion  ? 

To  convert  (converto)  is  a  Latin 
word  merely  anglicised,  and  when 
translated  into  English,  it  means  to 
change.  All  changes  are  conversions. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  fruitful  field 
being  converted  into  a  barren  waste  ; 
the  sober  man  converted  into  a  drunk- 
ard ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  converted 
into  a  lordly  dwelling;  a  living  man 
converted  into  a  mass  of  lifeless  clay. 
All  these  are  converuons  or  changes, 
each  of  its  own  kind,  and  each  re- 
quiring a  different  cause  for  its  pro- 
duction. But  the  conversion  of  which 
we  now  speak  differs  from  all  these, 
in  tliat  it  is  a  change,  not  of  matter, 
but  of  mind.  Nor  is  every  change 
of  mind  the  conversion  which  is  now 
to  be  considered.  Many  minds  may 
be  converted  from  holiness  to  sin,  as 
well  as  from  sin  to  holiness.  The 
latter  conversion,  viz.  a  change  from 
sin  to  holiness,  is  the  one  at  present 
under  consideration. 

Now,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
motive  gives  character  to  action 
Conduct  not  under  the  influence  o 
motive  cannot  be  pronounced  holy 
neither  can  it  be  pronounced  sinful 
without  a  gross  perversion  of  terms. 
I  feel  very  confident  that  this  position 
is  impregnable,  and  that  I  can  easily 
prove  it  to  be  such,  should  it  be 
assailed. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the 
power  applied  to  effect  any  change 
must  always  correspond  to  the  nature 
of  the  change  that  ia  to  be  effected. 
The  carpenter  never  attempts  to  con- 
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vert  the  trees  of  the  forest  into  a 
dwelling  hy  logical  arguments.  Nei- 
ther does  the  bricklayec-  attempt  t< 
convert  brick  and  mortar  into  s 
Bt&tely  mansion  hy  moral  reasoning, 
or  mathematical  demonstration.  No 
less  absurd  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing attempts  would  be  that  of  con- 
verting the  mind  by  the  application 
of  any  other  power  than  the  Influence 
of  motives.  The  lever,  the  wedge, 
and  the  screw,  are  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  mind  for  its  conversion, 
even  if  they  possessed  the  power  to 
convert  it  when  so  applied.  Motive 
b  the  only  power  known  to  us  (or  of 
which  we  can  form  any  conception) 
that  is  capable  of  influencing,  chang- 
ing, or  converting  mind,  or  of  altering 
its  affections,  desires,  and  purposes. 

So  philosophy  decides,  aad  ils  de- 
cision is  supported  by  the  uniform 
testimony  of  scripture :  "  The  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul."  The  Saviour  does  not  pray 
to  his  Father  to  sanctify  his  disciples 
by  the  direct  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
or  by  any  other  influence  than  that 
exerted  through  motive.  "  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is 
truth."  The  scriptures  are  every 
where  represented  as  "  able  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation,"  "  Faith 
comes  by  hearing,"  Ac 

Mail  never  feels  right,  nor  acts 
right,  hy  the  influence  of  falsehood ; 
and  he  never  feels  wrong,  nor  acts 
wrong,  by  the  influence  of  truth. 
This  principle  of  the  influence  of 
motives  is  fully  sustained  and  illus- 
tcal«d  by  every  system  of  means  put 
in  operation  bj  the  Omniscient  for 
the  salvation  of  ruined  man.  No- 
where can  we  find  a  trace,  or  even 
an  intimation,  of  any  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  »nner,  except  through  the 
influence  of  the  truth,  the  power  of 
motives. 

The  superficial  thinker,  who  has 
been  indoctrinated  into  an  undefined 
and  unintelligible  theory  of  direct 
spiritual  operation  (I  mean  such  aa 
are  exerted  on  mind  any  other  way 
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than  through  motives)  may  imagine 
that,  by  such  reasoning,  we  rob  (jiod 
of  bis  glory,  and  the  spirit  of  his  office 
in  the  work  of  salvation.  This  con- 
clusion is  as  far  removed  from  the 
truth  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be. 
No  person  expects  God  to  convert 
souls  by  the  application  of  the  hand- 
saw, the  gimblet,  or  the  trowel.  Why 
not?  Simply  because  the  idea  of 
such  a  power  applied  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  an  effect  is  phunly  in- 
congruous and  absurd. 

No  man  unsophiaUcBted  by  a  false 
and  deceitful  philosophy  can,  for  a 
moment,  divest  himself  of  the  belief, 
that  minds  can  be  changed  only  by 
motives.  Hence,  those  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  conversion  are 
equipped  for  that  work  with  motives, 
and  with  motives  alone — the  bliss  of 
heaven,  the  agonies  of  hell,  the  love 
of  God,  the  constraints  of  gratitude. 
The  God  who  made  man  understAods 
his  organization  too  well  to  set  about 
this  work  in  any  other  way.  The 
bare  idea  of  conversion  through  any 
other  instrumentality  is  as  incongruous 
as  that  of  building  brick  houses  by 
logical  ailments. 

Kow,  we  contend  that  the  truth,  in 
relation  to  God,  and  to  man,  as  a 
creature  of  God,  and  dependent  upon 
him,  in  all  its  connections  and  bear- 
ings, furnishes  the  motives  by  which 
the  sinner  must  be  converted  to  God, 
if  converted  at  all.  When  these  mo- 
tives convert  him,  the  Spirit  converts 
him,  not,  indeed,  with  the  trowel  or 
gimblet,  but  with  the  only  instrument 
that  is  applicable  in  the  case,  viz.  the 
truth.  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  os 
by  the  word  of  truth."  The  truth  on 
these  subjects  is  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  even  among  heathen  nations 
that  have  not  the  written  word.  The 
things  of  Ijod  could  only  be  known 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  must  for  ever  have  remuned 
hidden  from  the  world,  had  not  the 
Spirit  revealed  them.  Hence,  when- 
soever and  wheresoever,  even  in 
heathen  lands,  the  knowledge  of  sb 
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as  roiaous  to  the  soul,  and  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  Grod,  causes  men  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  turn  from  them  lo 
the  love  and  practice  of  piety,  we  have 
genuine  examples  of  conversion  by 
the  Spirit  through  the  truth ;  not, 
however,  by  a  direct  operation,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  motives,  or  to 
make  it  posnble  tor  motives  to  have 
effect.  Thus  "in  every  nation,  he 
that  fears  God  and  works  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  of  him."  Such  an 
individual  may,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  said  to  have  been  converted  by  the 
Spirit  through  the  truth. 

Away,  then,  with  the  preposterous 
notion,  that  those  who  contend  for 
conversion  hy  direct  spiritual  opera- 
tion, without  the  intervention  of 
motives,  and  who  mtuntain  that  such 
conversion  is  necessary  to  make  it 
possible  for  motives  to  have  effect, 
pve  God  all  the  glory  of  salvation, 
but  that  all  others  rob  him  of  this 
glory.  It  would  be  just  as  rational 
to  affirm  that  it  would  be  more  honor- 
able to  God  if  the  scripture  read  thus: 
"  Of  his  own  will  begat  be  us — by  Uie 
cbissel  and  hammer — rather  than  by 
"  the  word  of  truth." 

Thedifference,  then,  if  any,  between 
US  and  other  Christians  on  this  sub- 
ject lies  here.  We  give  God's  Spirit 
the  whole  praise  of  converting  sinners 
in  a  manner  both  rational  and  scrip- 
tural, viz.  by  the  truth.  Others  think 
they  give  the  Spirit  greater  praise  by 
making  him  convert  sinners  in  a  way 
that  is  nether  scriptural,  rational, 
nor  possible.  For,  as  we  have  ah-eady 
seen,  it  is  very  manifest  that  such  a 
change  as  we  now  contemplate  can 
be  effected  only  by  motives  ;  and 
that  no  change  not  influenced  by  mo- 
tives, could  with  any  propriety  be 
called  a  conversion  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness. But  there  is  still  a  stronger 
objection  to  that  theory  of  spiritual 
operations  which  we  oppose  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  mentioned.  Rea- 
der, attend — I  affirm,  and  shall  un- 
dertake to  prove,  that  the  theory  in 
question,  so  far  from  giving  God  ad- 
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tional  glory — or  any  glory  at  all — 
dishonors  him  :  that  it  makes  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  all  the  machinery 
connected  with  it,  an  unnecessary  and 
unmeaning  pageant. 

Hear  the  proof.  If  sinners  can  be 
converted  by  a  direct  spiritual  opera- 
tion, there  was  evidently  no  necessity 
for  the  death  of  Christ.  According 
to  that  hypothesis,  they  could  have 
been  converted  as  easily  without  his 
death  as  with  it.  Nay,  it  does  not 
even  facilitate  the  conversion  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  death  of  Christ, 
sinners  are  stilt  as  dependant  on  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  for  their 
conversion,  as  they  would  have  been 
if  he  had  not  died,  or  as  they  were  de- 
pendantin  the  beginning  on  the  power 
of  God  for  their  creation.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  in  question,  un- 
til they  are  converted  by  an  abstract 
influence,  or  a  direct  opera^on  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  be  properly  affected  by  that 
love  which  was  manifested  on  Calvary. 

Now  if  this  be  so,  it  is  most  mani- 
fest that  the  death  of  Christ  contri- 
butes not  a  whit  to  their  conversion, 
and  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  that 
purpose.  Neither  could  it  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  their  continu- 
ance and  progress  in  holiness.  It  is 
obvious,  that  direct  spiritual  influence 
could  more  easily  preserve  and  perfect 
them  in  holiness  after  their  < 
than  convert  them  from 
first  instance. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  God's  justice 
demanded  an    espression,  and  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  necessary 
enable  the  Father  to  pardon  sin  co 
eistcntly  with  the  claims  of  his  vi 
lated  law.     1  fully  assent  to  thisse 
timent,  but  I  contend  that  it  builds 
up  my  argument,    and   completely 
overthrows  that  of  the  opposition. 

"What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
justice  of  God  ?  And  why  is  it  that 
the  demands  of  justice  made  the  death 
of  Christ  necessary  as  a  propitiation 
for  sin? 

The  justice  of  God,  as  the  moral 
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Governor  of  the  Universe,  conaisleia 
maintaining  inviolate  the  influence  of 
these  laws,  that  are  indispenaable  to 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Jt  b 
only  by  motives  that  their  influence 
can  be  maintained.  Hence  God  cau- 
not  pardon  sin  on  any  terms  except 
such  as  are  consistent  with  these  mo- 
tives— such  as  will  take  away  the  hope 
of  impunity,  at  least  aa  well  as  tbe 
punisbmeut  of  the  original  transgres' 
sor.  His  justice  (to  say  nothing  of 
his  goodness)  forbids  that  mercy 
should  be  extended  to  the  guilty  on 
such  terms  as  to  endanger  the  happi- 
ness of  the  innocent.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  Christ's  death  aa  a  propitia- 
tion for  sin,  that  God  might  be  just 
in  justifying  the  sinner  who  believes 
and  obeys  the  gospel  of  his  salvation. 
But  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  from 
first  to  last,  is  founded  on  tbe  admis- 
sion that  holy  beings  can  only  be 
maintained  in  holiness  by  motives. 
Could  they  be  so  maintained  by  a  di- 
rect operation  of  the  Spirit,  the  diffi- 
culty which  made  it  necessary  for 
Christ  to  die,  would  at  once  be  moved 
out  of  the  way. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  a  sinful 
being  could  be  converted  to  holiness 
by  a  direct  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
(whether  physical,  metaphysical,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called)  by  the 
same  means,  and  with  much  greater 
facility,  holy  beings  couU  be  pre- 
served in  holiness.  This,  however, 
is  impossible.  No  creature  can  be 
considered  holy  or  sinful,  except  so 
far  as  he  is  influenced  by  motives — 
no  man  or  angel  can  be  kept  holy  ex- 
cept by  motives — and  no  sinful  being 
can  be  converted  to  holiness  except 
by  the  same  influence. 

Hence,  justice  to  the  innocent  made 
it  impossible  for  God  to  justify  the 
guilty,  except  in  such  a  way  as  would 
in  no  respect  weaken  the  motives  im- 
pelling the  rational  universe  to  holy 
obedience.  The  example  made  on 
Calvary  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
strengthens,  instead  of  weakens 
these  motives.     Hence,  by  the  death 


of  Christ,  all  difficulty  on  God's  part 
is  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  his 
boundless  compassion  to  a  world 
living  in  wickedness  gushes  forth,  un- 
restrained save  by  tite  sinner's  own 
voluntary  rejection  of  the  offered 
mercy.  Be  it  distinctly  remembered, 
however,  that  the  very  difllculty 
which  is  thus  removed,  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  fact,  that  motives  alone 
can  operate  on  the  mind  ;  and  that 
by  no  other  influence  can  sinfiil  crea- 
tures be  converted  lo  holiness,  or  kept 
holy  after  tbeir  conversion.  Were  it 
otherwise,  it  is  manifest  that  there 
would  have  been  no  conceivable  ne- 
cessity for  the  death  of  Chrisi,  and 
consequently  his  precious  blood  would 
have  been  shed  in  vain.  Such  a  sup- 
position would  be  highly  derogatory 
to  the  divine  character. 

To  the  prayerful  consideration  of 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sii 
cerity,  the  foregoing  thoughts  arc  e 
fectinonately  commended. 

J.  S. 


COMMUNINGS    IN    THE 
SANCTUARY.— No.  IV. 

"  Them.  Bhich  hul  dwwcd  me  great  mnd  um 
troubLeB,  Bhall  quickeu  rne  again,  aod  shalt  brin" 
me  oji  again  from  the  deptlu  of  tbs  earth."— Ph!i 

It  appears,  at  first  view,  somewhat 
strange  that  Christianity,  which  brings 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
opens  to  faith  the  transcendent  glo- 
ries of  the  spiritual  world,  should, 
nevertheless,  have  here  assembled  its 
votaries  to  present  to  their  contem- 
plation the  emblems  of  death  and 
sorrow.  It  would  seem  as  though 
its  far-seeing'  ga^o  were  suddenly 
obstructed,  and  its  distant  hopes  ob- 
scured ;  or  that  all  its  movements 
and  influences  were  reversed,  and  its 
noblest  purposes  altered;  so  that  now 
its  paths,  like  those  of  earthly  glory, 
"  lead  but  to  the  grave."  Nor  is  it  a 
less  singular  thought  thatdeath  should 
become,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
subject  of  commemoration.  Strange, 
that  the  very  consummation  of  human 
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noea,  aad  the  chief  object  of  humiui 
fenrs,  coald  be  made  a  matter  of 
voluntary  contemplation — a  matl«r  to 
be  celebrated — ei  source  of  Lappinesa 
and  hope !  And  stranger  etill,  that 
we  should  have  met  to  celebrate  the 
death,  not  of  an  enem;,  but  of  our 
best  and  truest  friend  1 

But  it  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  God 
that  the  enigmas  both  of  life  and 
death  are  solved ;  that  the  myateriea 
of  religion,  and  even  those  of  nature, 
are  revealed.  It  is  here  that  truths 
concentrate ;  that  extremes  meet,  and 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  are  one.  It  is  here  that 
He,  who,  in  the  beginning,  brought 
light  out  of  darkness,  educes  good 
irom  evil,  joy  from  sorrow,  life  from 
death,  and  glory  from  dishonour.  It 
is  here  we  begin  truly  to  realize  that 
we  dwell  amidst  the  antagonisms  of 
spiritual  and  natural  contrarieties, 
and  that  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
friend  has  wisely  ordained  our  lot, 
that  we  might  become  acquainted 
with  opposite  and  contrary  affections, 
and  learn  by  esperience  how  immea- 
surable  the  height  of  that  supreme 
love  which  holds  the  nice  balance  of 
our  destiny,  and  how  unfathomable 
the  depth  of  that  divine  wisdom  which, 
from  Uie  very  lowest  abyss  of  misery 
aaA  depression,  builds  up  the  loftiest 
abode  of  joy- 
It  is  here,  in  view  of  these  sacred 
emblems  of  the  divine  philanthropy, 
that  we  may  appreciate  that  strange 
and  solemn  truth,  as  fully  venfied  in 
respect  to  the  body  as  the  soul,  that 
we  can  live  hy  death  alone.  Not 
only  do  we  sustain  our  animal  life  by 
the  lifeless  forms  of  once  living  plants 
and  animals,  but  even  our  own  cor- 
poreal frame  itself  subsists  by  its  own 
decay,  and,  like  the  ii^t  of  a  lamp, 
lives  by  the  very  waste  which  tends 
to  destroy  it !  llow  well  we  know, 
th^n,  that  we  can  live  only  by  that 
which  has  died  for  us — by  that  which 
has  yielded  its  life  for  oursl  And 
how  admirably  the  irrevocable  ar- 
rangements of  Kature  itself  illustrate 
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the  no  lees  immutable  laws  of  divine 
grace  I 

"  Except  you  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man," 
said  Jesus,  "  you  have  no  life  in  your- 
selves." This  is  but  the  expression 
of  the  law  of  spiritual  being.  "  As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and 
I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eatelh 
me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me."  "  This 
is  the  record,  that  the  Father  hath 
given  to  us  et«mal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son 
of  God  hath  not  life."  If  Jesus  had 
not  died,  we  could  not  have  lived. 
For  it  is  only  through  him,  who  died 
for  us,  that  we  can  live  to  God.  It 
is  only  by  partaking  of  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the 
wcH-ld,  that  we  can  live  for  ever! 
And  this  celestial  food  is  received, 
not  merely  in  the  communion  of  bis 
body  and  blood,  when  we  commemo* 
rate  his  death,  but  in  every  institution 
of  Christ;  in  every  act  of  fiiith;  in 
every  emotion  of  love ;  in  every  joy 
of  hope  ;  through  every  medium  by 
which  we  can  lay  bold  of  Christ,  and 
enjoy  the  divine  mercy  and  salvation. 
How  delightful  to  reflect  that  we  can 
thus,  at  all  times,  have  access  to  this 
heavenly  food,  whether  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  or  in 
the  throng  of  the  ungodly ;  whether 
in  the  family  or  in  the  closet;  at 
home  or  abroad ;  in  sickness  or  in 
health;  and  that  the  jnst  can  thus 
live  by  faith  amidst  all  the  trials  and 
corruptions  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
darkness  and  desolation  of  the  grave : 
"  I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  said  Jesus : 
be  that  Cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  thirst" 

How  precious  the  life  which  this 
spiritual  food  imparts !  How  just 
and  striking  the  relation  between  this 
life  and  the  food  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained! As  the  effect  must  correspond 
with  its  cause,  celestial  life  can  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  bread  of  heaven. 
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Food  that  is  itself  corruptible,  can 
mtunttunonlya  perishable  life.  There- 
fore, said  our  Lord,  "labor  not  for 
the  meat  that  perisheth."  "  Oar 
fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert," 
rephed  the  Jews :  "  as  it  is  written, 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to 
eat."  Nay,  rejoined  Jesus,  "I  say  to 
you,  Mosea  gave  you  not  that  bread 
from  heaven."  That  manna  was  cor- 
ruptible, for,  if  kept,  it  bred  worms 
and  perished.  It  couM  not  sustain, 
therefore,  but  a  perishable  life.  It 
was  evanescent,  and  disappeared 
before  the  rising  sun.  It  was  fitted, 
therefore,  only  to  support  a  life  which, 
like  a  "vapor,  appears  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanishes  away." 
"  Tour  fathers,"  he  therefore  added, 
"did  eat  manna  in  the  desert,  and 
are  dead." 

But  the  food  by  which  spiritual 
life  is  sustained  is  imperishable.     "  I 

a  that  bread  of  life,"  said  the  Re- 
deemer. "  This  is  the  bread  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a 
man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die.  1 
am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever  ;  and  the 
bread  tliat  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world."  Thus  it  is  "living,"  incor- 
ruptible food  alone  that  can  impart 
true  life  and  incorruptibility.  And 
oh  !  howstriking  the  literal  fact  which 
perfecis  (he  agreement  of  these  truths, 
that  when  our  Lord  gave  his  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  that  "  living 
food"  saw  no  corrupiinn !  For  he 
waa  the  "  true  bread  from  heaven ;" 
the  celestial  manna ;  the  "  bread  of 
God  which  came  from  heaven  to  give 
life  to  the  world."  It  waa  not  pos- 
sible that  he  should  be  held  by  death 
in  the  bondage  of  the  grave.  God 
would  not  leave  his  soul  in  Kades, 
nor  suffer  his  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption. The  food  of  spiritual  life 
must  be  imperishable  as  that  life,  and 
a  just  correspondence  must  obtain 
between  the  figurative  and  the  real ; 
the  type  and  the  antitype ;  tlie  feet. 


and  the  doctrine  which  the  fact  re- 
veals. 

How  important,  then,  the  solemn 
declaration;  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  liave  no  life  in  yourselves."* 
As  there  is  a  necessary  connection 
between  natural  life  and  its  food,  so 
also  between  spiritual  life  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  sustained. 
Mortality  and  corruption  depend  upon 
food  that  is  perishable.  Eternal  life 
is  equally  dependent  upon  that  food 
which  endures  for  ever.  Well,  there- 
fore, did  our  Saviour  say :  "  Whoso 
eatetb  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  J  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed.  He  that  eatetb  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth 
in  me,  and  I  in  him."  How  happy 
he  who  can  truly  realize,  by  experi- 
ence, those  precious  spiritual  truths  ! 
How  blissful  the  assurance  that  in  be- 
coming partakers  with  Christ  we  share 
that  divine  nature  in  which  life  is  in- 
herent !  How  wonderful  the  thought 
that  we  who  are  but,  as  it  were,  the 
creatures  of  yesterday,  may  lay  hold 
of  the  very  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
and  be  invested  with  imperishable 
life  and  joy  !  And  how  inscrutable 
the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
which  can  thus  cause  the  natural  to 
give  place  to  the  spiritual — which  can 
compel  weakness  lo  reveal  power,  and 
death  itself  to  yield  ns  life  !      R,  R 

*  Tbifl  pasRAge  ia  FPTj  LiD|noperlj[  rendered  in 

th?  pD^HiDroflifa  ;  the  lBti«r  impIlM  notonlr  (Im 
IS™  M°lh»'  tti^life  w  m  Risenli.l  pari  orti.  m- 

ler  (the  ith'ofJnhn),  where  il  ia  asiil:  "  Aa  (So 
Kalhar  l»Ui  life  in  hiiDMlf.  to  hath  hs  ginB  to  th. 
Son  to  hKva  Ur«  in  hlTDKlf."    Life  ia  tint  Jeclsrfd 
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CHRISTIANITY  AS  AN 
ETHICAL  SYSTEM. 
Odb  solar  system  has  a  c«ntre. 
There  is  an  imperial  orb,  vast  in  mag- 
nitude, and  resplendent  in  brightness, 
iuj^lying  the  Stars  and  satellites  with 
light,  heat,  cohesion,  and  motion. 
Among  visible  things  it  is  the  most 
sublime  symbol  of  pervading  God- 
head. No  sooner  does  it  come  forth 
in  solemn  state  from  the  orient  gate- 
way, than  the  shadows  and  spectrea 
of  darkness  fle«  and  perish  in  their 
flight.  Creation  is  redolent  of  glad- 
ness. The  mountains  which  hold  fel- 
lowship with  the  elouds,  the  seques- 
tered glens  of  old  romance,  the  wa< 
ving  forests  of  religious  solitude,  the 
strong  and  free  rivers,  the  hidden  yet 
musical  rivuleta — all  lift  their  vt ' 
in  reverential  joy.  The  morning 
hymn  arises  in  a  melody  which  might 
breathe  life  into  the  dead.  Though 
all  forms  of  idolatry  are  deadly,  yet 
there  is  the  mild  and  the  malignant 
1  that  ancient  disease.  Hence  we 
mtemplate  with  different  feelings 
the  Persian  on  the  mountiun  top  di- 
lating his  eyes  to  catch  the  first  beams 
of  the  great  luminary,  and  the  Egyp- 
upon  his  knees  amid  the  slime  of 
river  ]Sile  adoring  some  hideous 
crocodile. 

The  spiritual  system  likewise  has 
>  centre.  The  sun  of  righteousness 
arose  with  healing  in  his  wings, 
giving  great  light  to  those  who  were 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death,  re- 
viving and  warming  them  into  life  by 
the  day-spring  from  on  high.  In  the 
strong  language  of  the  ancient  histo- 
we  may  say,  the  world  was  illu- 
minated in  a  moment  Sorcery, 
sodomy,  slavery,  female  degradation, 
with  their  loathsome  abominations, 
1  speedily  shamed  away.  The 
legion  of  unclean  demons,  driven  out 
of  humanity,  entered  into  swine,  and 
ran  down  into  the  Dead  Sea.  God, 
who  shined  out  of  darkness  in  the 
earlier  and  inferior  creation,  shined 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles,  giving 
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them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory  in  ^e  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  may  sometimes  be  well  for  us, 
who  live  amid  divine  affluence  from 
the  cloudless  sun,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were,  even  in  heathen  mid- 
night, a  few  bright  morning  stars — 
heralds  of  the  dawn.  From  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  of  Grecian,  down 
to  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  of  Roman  fame,  there  were  many 
luminous  points.  Some  of  them,  with 
solemn  dignity  and  paihoa,  moralised 
on  the  virtues ;  some  of  them,  with 
amazing  eloquence  and  acuteness, 
unfolded  the  philosophy  of  natural 
religion ;  others,  in  magnificent  rhe- 
toric, sometimes  touching  the  borders 
of  poetry,  discoursed  on  the  highest 
good  and  tha  first  fair,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  another  existence.  But 
whence  came  it  that  they  produced 
little  fruit?  and  how  was  it  that 
Christianity,  administered  by  illiterate 
en,  produced  such  amazing  results 
BO  short  a  time  ? 

There  are  three  things  which 
heathenism  could  not  supply,  which 
Christianity  does  supply;  and  the 
absence  of  which  from  all  other  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  ethics  leaves 
them  in  necessary  decrepitude  and 
pauperism.  First,  a '  perfect  model 
character;  second,  a  sufficient  motive 
power;  third,  a  security  for  eternal 
life. 

1.  The  best  men  of  the  heathen 
ages  had  their  virtues  blended  with 
many  infirmities  and  shameful  vices. 
Had  the  people  even  taken  the  most 
conspicuous  in  moral  purity  as  their 
patterns,  their  elevation  would  not 
have  been  remarkable.  The  rays  of 
virtue  and  goodness  were  scattered 
and  feeble,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  idndle  holy  emulation.  There  was 
no  real  character  sinless  and  unde- 
filed,  and  the  ideal  of  such  a  one 
could  not  arise  from  the  soil  of  the 
human  mind.  Never  was  this  funda- 
mental want  supplied  untilC  hris  tian  i  ty 
appeared.  When  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,  then  a  fire  began  to 
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bumwithradiantlustre,  which  caused  ' 
men  to  turn  ande  and  see  that  great 
sight.  All  the  graces  and  virtues 
congregated  in  the  t«mple  of  his  soul. 
All  things  pure,  beautiful,  and  eternal, 
B  harmoniouBly  combined.  We 
lay  emphasis  on  the  fact,  that  a  per- 
fect model  charaoter  humanity  could 
not  have  without  the  incarnation  of 
the  et«mal  word.  The  foundalion 
fact  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  is 
the  beginning  of  human  glory,  the 
spring-head  of  ethical  fruitfulness. 
"The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  amd  we  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
o  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time, 
the  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him."  "  lord,  phow  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."  "  Have 
[  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ? 
He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,  and  how  sayest  thou  then 
show  us  the  Father  7  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me?"  In  the  profound 
wisdom  of  his  teaching — in  the  serene 
triumphant  majesty  of  his  works — in 
the  heavenly  charm  of  his  unpolluted 
life,  God  was  revealed,  that  the 
human  spirit  might  be  kindled,  puri- 
~  iA,  and  elevated.  But  v 
could  have  risen  towards  God,  had 
he  not  in  pity  stooped  down 
The  human  nature  could  not  strive 
towards  the  divine,  until  the  divine 
liud  hold  upon  the  human.  Since 
then,  earth  is  blessed  in  the  embrace 
of  heaven ;  and  man,  in  contrition, 
wonder,  gladness,  and  reverence, 
leans  upon  the  arm  of  a  Father  and 
a  God,  with  Christ  as  the  elder  bro- 
ther, the  first-born  of  the  tamily. 
There  might,  before  this,  be  a  feeling 
after  God,  a  groping  round  a  dead 
wall;  but  that  dark  wall  was  circular. 
Reason  discovered  no  passage  into 
light  and  freedom — no  ladder  reach- 
ing to  the  blue  ethereal.  "  He  was 
holy,    harmless,   undefiled,   separate 


from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than 
the  heavens."  "  Jjeaving  us  an  ex- 
ample, who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  ip  Jiis  Ups,  who,  when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when 
he  suffered,  threatened  not,  but  com- 
Itted  himseU'  to  Him  who  judgeth 
righteously," 

To  possess  such  a  character  as  our 
model  allows  room  fur  expansion  of 
soul  and  consecration  of  life,  whicb 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  con- 
ceived. There  is  scope  for  continual 
advancement.  As  we  proceed  m 
strangling  impure  desires,  rooting  out 
base  passions,  and  resisting  the  wiles 
of  the  Evil  One,  we  still  find  the 
Lord  Jesus  high  above  us ;  but  his 
smile  of  encourngement  is  sweeter, 
and  his  voice  of  consolation  more 
melodious.  As  we  attain  the  summit 
of  one  blue  mount^n,  another  still 
stretches  heavenward,  and  the  Lord 
is  always  on  the  highest  one.  But 
the  labour  is  full  of  life,  bracing  the 
spirit  with  godlike  energy,  and  dif- 
fusing through  all  the  &cullies  a 
celestial  glow,  as  the  presage  of  life 
eternal. 

2.  We  may  easily  perceive  that 
the  masses  of  men  are  driven  back- 
ward and  forward  by  contrary  forces 
and  opposing  in£uences.  They  are 
drifled  by  impulses,  which  obtain 
mastery  in  turns.  They  toes  upon 
tyrannic  billows,  which  have  almost 
entire  control ;  but  a  close  inspection 
of  society  will  bring  before  us  a  class 
of  a  different  mould  and  spirit.  They 
direct  the  winds  and  the  waves  ot 
circumstance,  or  breast  them  success- 
fully. Their  passions,  though  deep, 
are  directed  by  energy  of  reason ; 
they  stamp  their  impress  and  super- 
scription in  the  living  world.  They 
leave  deep  and  distinct  foot-prints  on 
the  shore  and  on  the  rock.  All 
things  giveway  before  them,  for  an  in- 
vincible spirit  lives  and  flames  within. 
If  we  mark  these  men,  and  learn  their 
history,  we  soon  discover  that  &ct 
and  principle  which  we  now  deeire  to 
make  |»»minent     We  find  that  each 
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one  is  living  under  the  dominion  of 
some  single  motive,  aome  ruling  prin- 
ciple or  predominating  passion,  which 
gives  coDcentratiun  of  purpose  and  a 
well-defined  shape  to  human  life. 

With  them  existence  has  tt  plan 
and  an  object,  and  towards  the  goal 
in  view  each  one  passes  on  with  the 
bearing  of  a  hero.  These  ascendant 
motives,  these  principles  of  action, 
are  various  in  moral  complexion. 
Patriotism,  burning  intensely  as  a 
furnace  with  self-consuming  flame, 
ardently  striving  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  men.  Ambition  goading  on 
until  the  possessed  subject  is  ready  to 
wade  through  rivers  and  oceans  of 
blood,  to  attain  the  cold  and  solitary 
eminence  beyond — ready  to  sink  the 
pillars  of  a  despotic  empire  among 
the  ashes  of  millions — the  ruins  of 
the  race.  Philanthropy  going  forth 
as  a  ministering  angel  through  hoveb 
of  sin  and  suffering,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  diseased,  the  guilty,  and 
the  miserable  languish  out  life  in 
company,  and  se^  death  in  com- 
munion of  prayer.  Avarice,  ayellow, 
smoke-dried,  withered  flen<^  as  grasp- 
ing as  the  grave,  and  more  revolting, 
shutting  np  the  bowels  of  mercy,  and 
turning  into  stone  the  heart  of  the 
worshipper. 

But  however  diversified  the  motives, 
whether  the  parties  be  travelling  in 
the  direction  of  heaven  or  hell,  iiicy 
stride  onward  with  solid  steps,  for 
each  one  has  a  domineering  purpose 
and  a  prindple  of  action  which  will 
not  give  repose  till  the  object  be 
secured.  The  great  passion  absorbs 
and  subordinates  to  itself  all  otlier 
feelings  and  plans,  transforming  them 
into  auxiliaries.  The  aspect  of  such 
men  is  exceedingly  imposing,  whether 
they  be  nearing  the  shores  of  ruin,  or 
approaching  the  city  of  God. 

We  can  now  explain  what  gives 
Chrialianity  its  immense  superiority 
over  all  oUier  systems.  It  consists 
in  furnbhingacontro  principle  of  life 
and  power,  a  sublime  motive  of  tran- 
scendent energy,  which  awakens  all 


the  sleeping  faculties,  and  keeps  all 
the  moral  machinery  in  full  play. 

There  is  not  much  originality  in 
the  morals,  or  merely  perceptive  part 
of  Christianity — nothing  so  marked 
as  to  explain  its  peculiar  and  sove- 
reign power.  There  was  morality 
almost  as  fine  in  the  hooks  of  the 
ancient  sages,  but  it  was  ohIt/  in 
books.  There  was  abundant  precept, 
but  a  destitution  of  power  to  make 
them  live  in  action.  So  Satan  ruled 
his  slaves  ivith  an  iron  rod,  and  bound 
them  in  the  P:igan  dungeon  with  cold 
and  heavy  chains.  Christianity  comes 
near  with  the  purple  robe  of  dominion 
on,  breaks  open,  in  thunder,  tiie  massy 
door  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  prisoners 
rush  into  liberty  and  life.  But  its 
liberating  power  lies  in  now  princi- 
ples rather  than  in  original  precepts. 
It  points  men  to  Calvary,  where  God 
opens  to  man  his  divine  heart,  and 
reveals  the  infinity  of  bis  love.  In 
that  part  of  Palestine  to  whicli  our 
eyes  are  directed,  darkness  broods 
over  the  laud  in  supernatural  gloom. 
Through  that  awful  dusk  may  be  seen 
gleaming  the  fiarce  faces  of  Jewish 
priests  and  Roman  soldiers,  with 
theological  rancour  and  military  pride 
inflamed  into  madness,  yet  tormented 
by  fear,  through  the  mysteries  of  the 
tr^edy  enfolding  them.  The  central 
figure  is  a  pale  man,  with  thorn- 
wounded  brow,  who  has  been  attired 
in  purple  mockingly,  and  now  hangs 
in  infamy  on  the  blood-stained  cross. 
His  expiring  throes  have  tremendous 
power.  The  veil  of  the  temple  is 
rent  in  twain  ;  the  rocks  are  instinct 
with  strange  life,  and  crush  asunder 
in  convulsion ;  the  dead  cannot  rest 
in  their  graves ;  while  the  angel  of 
the  sun  spreads  out  his  overshadowing 
wings  to  hide  his  own  emotion,  and 
to  shroud  that  deeper  passion  con- 
summating below.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Yes, 
Lord,  when  we  refiect  upon  thy  love, 
we  are  drawn  to  Christ  and  to  God, 
and  Calvary  is  the  mountain  from 
which  we  ascend.     God  forbid  that 
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e  should  gloiy  save  in  the  cross  of 
ir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  us,  and  we 
unto  the  world.  Some  cold  and  sin- 
souls  had  accused  the  Apostle 
Paul  of  madness  and  fanaticism.  He 
nobly  declares,  in  reply,  "  Whether 
we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  Grod, 
or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  la  for  your 
cause.  For  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead  :  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  might  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him 
who  died  for  them  and  rose  again." 
"  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are 
passed  away,  behold  all  things  are 
become  new."  Yes,  the  life  and 
inspiration,  the  power  and  glory  of  a 
new  moral  creation,  begun  and  main- 
tained by  the  astonishing  force  and 
grandeur  of  the  great  principle,  the 
godlike  motive,  love  to  Christ  the 
Redeemer.  He  saved  us  from  perish- 
ing eternally  when  all  other  help  was 
vain,  by  direhumiliation  and  extremity 
of  woe,  and  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  our  hearts  without  a  rival. 

[ Uiej or morali ?    Oht  tbonblePduigLuub, 
tbt  grand  monlity  uId'coIiIihI 

3.  Here  is  a  man  placed  in  the 

midst  of  a  large  and  opulent  estate. 
The  forests  are  dark  with  the  shadow 
of  patriarchal  trees,  rising  in  a  virgin 
soil.  Rich  valleys  are  spread  out 
wild  in  luxuriance,  profusely  adorned 
vith  tropical  vegetation,  Kivers  run 
through  in  stately  pride,  and  fbun- 
'ns  are  plashing  in  tlie  shade. 
Mountains  midway  leave  the  storm, 
and  cascades  are  leaping  down  in 
sheets  and  jets  of  molten  silver.  Tet 
in  this  noble  property  there  is  much 
barren  ground  which  appears  accursed 
— and  many  swamps  where  ague  is 
bom  and  miasma  gathers  he^d.  In 
the  rank  luxuriance  of  parts,  death 
hovers  too  near  the  confines  of  life, 
and  corruption  stealsinto  the  embrace 
of  beauty.  Vast  labour  is  demanded 
in  cutting  down,   digging-up  roots. 


draining  marshes,  dyking,  directing 
irrigation,  forming  walks,  tempering 
the  soil,  planting,  sowing,  building, 
weeding,  and  coping  with  mildew, 
caterpillar,  and  northern  blast. 

But  if  the  present  proprietor  holds 
the  property  by  an  uncerttun  tenure, 
will  he  gird  himself  to  the  labour  ? 
If  he  has  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  mighty  toil,  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  labour,  he  may  be 
driven  from  the  property,  and  a 
stranger  take  possession  of  his  wealth 

id  glory,  will  not  such  uncertitude, 
doubt,  and  fear,  leave  him  in  despdr- 
ing  indolence  ?  He  will  rather  seize 
with  eagerness  all  which  savage  na- 
ture spontaneously  yields,  but  the 
cultivated  Eden  will  never  bloom 
around  him.  He  may  fiercely  drive 
through  the  wilderness  after  beasts 
not  more  ferocious  than  himself, 
striving  to  forget  himself  in  stormy 
excitement ;  but  he  will  never  cause 
that  wilderness  to  rejoice  like  Para- 
dise, or  the  garden  of  Gtod.  But 
secure  to  him  the  estate  by  proper 
documents  and  seals,  fix  him  securely 
there  with  the  majesty  of  law  for  a 
safeguard,  and  the  spirit  of  life  will 
become  strong  and  generous  within 
him.  The  matted  trees  will  let  in 
sunlight  and  the  cerulean ;  the 
marshes  will  strike  covenant  with 
the  riven ;  the  soft  green  meadows 
will  be  spangled  with  the  purple 
crocus,  and  pansies  will  breathe  out 
fragrance  in  every  valley.  The  fields 
will  wave  with  golden  gr^n,  and  the 
voices  of  husbandmen  and  damsels 
sound  free  and  happy  in  the  hall  and 
in  the  harvest  field.  So  with  man 
in  the  heathen  ages.  The  property 
within  was  rich  as  our  own.  The 
estate  was  ample ;  the  capacity  of 
the  spirit  lofty  as  now.  Suppose  one 
speaking  to  a  heathen  in  this  manner ; 
"  Do  not  suffer  those  great  energies 
of  passion  and  power  to  run  riot,  and 
waste  themselves  like  rivers  that  run 
down  into  barren  sand.  Cultivate 
thy  soul  until  it  springs  approvingly 
towards  all  things  pure  and  virtnoas 
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M  the  proper  aliment  Briog  into 
subjectioQ  every  unholy  desire,  and 
rise  aboTo  the  animal.  Avoid  the 
haunts  of  buffoon  merriment,  gladia- 
torialcruelty,  and  unnatural  infamy." 
To  all  which,  he  could  understand, 
the  Pagan  might  have  gloomily  re- 
plied :  "  And  for  what  purpose,  oh 
sage,  shall  I  proceed  on  this  desperate 
adventure  of  morality  and  mortifica- 
tion ?  Should  the  lamp  of  my  life 
bum  with  ever  such  pure  and  radiant 
lustre,  it  must  all  be  quenched  in  the 
depths  of  a  remorseless  grave.  Why 
rear,  with  infinite  toil,  a  magnilicent 
pile,  which  the  lightning  of  heaven  is 
sure  to  smite  into  ashes?  or  give 
immense  time  and  labor  lo  a  temple 
which  the  earthquake  is  sure  to  en- 
gulph  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  deco- 
rate with  such  costly  ornaments  a 
scape-goat,  which  iheangel  of  oblivion 
and  darkness  will  lead  into  a  waste 
land — a  desert  black  and  silent  for 

It  is  here  that  Christianity  comes 
to  man  in  full  majesty,  fixing  assur- 
ance upon  a  Eock  of  ages.  "  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live ;  and  he  that  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
"  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 
Oh  !  marvellous,  life-creaUng  voice  ! 
It  is  not  a  scribe,  or  a  Rabbi,  or  a 
philosopher  we  hear.  No  such  tones 
of  power,  no  such  jeaurrection  blast 
could  peal  from  synagogue,  academy, 
grove,  or  temple.  It  is  the  voice  of 
a  God  who  has  majesty  and  mercy, 
authority  and  pity.  Almighty 
strength,  united  with  deeper  than 
woman's  love,  has  come  to  our  relief. 
No  longer  is  immortality  a  conjecture, 
a  dream,  a  guess,  or  a  fear.  No 
longer  we  sink  info  empty  shades  of 
despair,  with  dizziness  and  horror, 
or  rise  like  weary  eagles  screaming 
i^;ainst  the  thunder  cloud.  Here 
eternal  life  is  embodied  in  visible 
mastery  over  death,  and  we  are 
complete  in  Him  who  is  the  head 
over  all  principality  and  power.     He 


who  could  not  swear  by  a  greater,  has 
sworn  hy  himself,  that  by  two  immut- 
able things — thepromise  and  the  oatA 
— we  might  have  strong  consolation, 
who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  Our 
intellectual  being,  "  the  thoughts  that 
wander  tlirough  eternity,"  shall  not 
perish.  Our  moral  acquisitions  and 
spiritual  endowments,  built  up  by 
sacrifice  and  self-denial,  shall  not  be 
destj-oyed.  With  all  the  riches  we 
have  gained  we  shall  rise  again. 
Death  cannot  rob  us  of  a  single  jewel, 
nor  the  grave  defraud  us  of  a  grace 
or  a  virtue.  We  shall  spring  into 
immortal  youth,  resembling  the  King 
who  has  gone  before  us.  This  lofty 
hope  does,  indeed,  spring  upward  as 
a  pyramid  of  fire,  and  the  soul  that 
enjoys  it  sings  as  Memnon  sang  when 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  him. 
Thus,  then,  we  find  the  moral  power 
of  ChristJanity  in  the  grandeur  and 
perfect  purity  of  the  pattern  character 
— in  the  divine  strength  and  glory  of 
the  motive  which  rules  in  the  new 
man,  and  in  the  solemn  assurance  of 
immortality  and  eternal  life. 

Gr.   GUEENWELI,. 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.— No.  XL 


To  convince  the  perishing  that  they 
are  objects  of  the  Divine  favour,  that 
Jesus  bore  their  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  and  that  the  Deity  wills 
their  individual  salvation,  is  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  our  motto  for  the  love 
of  man  to  his  Maker.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  prove  what  many 
deny,  that  the  love  of  God  induced 
him  to  give  his  Son  for  the  whole 
human  race  ;  and 

1st,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
John  iii.  16.  The  love  here  express- 
ed is  as  extensive  as  the  human  race ; 
^et,  in  the  narrowness  of  their  then- 
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logical  creed,  it  is  ai^cd  by  not  a 
V  that  the  world  here  means  the 
elect  world.  A  powerful  way  of 
ting  this  perversioD  is,  to  read  the 
passage  according  to  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaaing,  thus  : — God 
'  aved  the  elect  world,  that  he  gave 
Lis  only  beloved  Bon  for  the  elect 
world,  that  whosoever  of  the  elect 
world  believath  on  him  might  not  pe- 
rish, but  have  everlasting  life. 

2.  Several  passages  of  Scripture 
plainly  leach  that  Jesus  died  for  all. 
Take  the  following  for  an  example; — 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead,  and  that  he  died  for  all,"  2  Cor. 
V.  1 4, 15.  There  is  a  blessed  harmony 
betwixt  the  love  of  God  in  willing 
the  salvation  of  all,  and  the  ransom 
■en  for  aU  in  1  Hm.  ii.  4  6.  God 
11  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
ne  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
for  there  is  one  God  and  one  mediator 
betwixt  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all.  This  portion  of  di- 
c  truth  was  written  after  the  ran- 
1  was  given.  If  the  ransom  had 
not  been  given  for  all,  how  could  God 
have  willed  the  salvation  of  all  ? 
"  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sina, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the 
whole  world,"  1  John  2.  Will  any 
dare  to  oppose,  or  even  to  doubt, 
where  evidence  is  so  abundant  ?  If 
any  of  your  readers  still  hesitated  to 
yield  a  hearty  assent  to  this  precious 
truth,  let  them  read  Heb.  ii.  9,  " 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  that  he,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
should  taate  death  for  every  man." 
Tlie  original  signifies  every  one  or  all. 
3.  It  is  objected  that  "  if  Christ  has 
died  for  all  then  all  must  be  saved, 
otherwise  God's  design  roust  be  frus- 
trated :  now  we  know  that  all  shall 
not  be  saved,  consequently  Christ 
did  not  die  for  all."  Ho  died  foi 
I  the  plain  testimony  of  Him  who 
ived  us.  Irft  us  take  his  instructions 
with  the  utmost  confidence  of  their 


truth.  But  the  objector  will  be  apt 
to  say,  yon  have  not  met  my  ai^u- 
t.  Let  the  Spirit  of  God  grapple 
with  it.  2  Pet  ii.  1,  "But  there 
1  false  prophets  also  among  the 
lie,  even  as  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  de- 
nying the  Lord  who  bought  them, 
and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  de- 
struction." ITiese  are  bought  and  de- 
stroyed. No  comraent  is  necessary. 
But  does  he  not  assert  in  John  i. 
11-15,  that  he  gave  his  life  only  for  his 
sheep?  No,  there  is  no  "only"  in 
the  passage.  Read  it  carefully,  and 
you  may  easily  perceive  that  Jesos 
here  draws  a  striking  contrast  be- 
twixt the  thieves,  the  robbers,  and  the 
hirelings,  and  himself,  by  which  I 
love  shines  forth  in  bright  refulgem 

Every  sinner  may  gaze  upon  the 
slain  Lamb,  and,  from  the  hill  of  Cat' 
vary,  on  the  bottomless  and  shorelesi 
ocean  of  Divine  love,  UU  he  is  con^ 
strained,  by  its  melting  power,  to 
burst  forth  in  rapturous  joy,  "He 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 
(Jo,  says  divine  love,  into  all  the 
world,  and  proclaim  to  every  creature 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  was  bu- 
ried, and  rose  again  the  third  day  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  Mark  xri. 
15-16,  with  1  Cor.  xv.  1-4.  Oh, 
that  multitudes  of  our  fallen  femily 
may  let  "  Christ  dwell  in  their  hearts 
by  fiuth,  that  beingrooted  and  ground- 
ed in  love,  they  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge."  In  con- 
clusion, let  perishing  sinners  contem- 
plate the  love  of  God  in  all  its  varied 
and  unfathomable  manifestations. 
His  word  is  the  mirror  in  which  to 
behold  it.  "  Look  unto  me,  and  he 
ye  saved  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
And  let  His  children  become  daily 
more  studious  of  the  holy  book.  It 
was  after  befcig  taught  of  Jesus  that 
the  two  disciples  said,  "  Did  not  our 
hearts  bum  within  us  while  he  talked 
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to  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  open- 
ed to  us  the  Scripturea  ?"  Luke  xxiv. 


From  thy  blewvii  lipa  pToceedflJ 
To  guide  them  lo  tha  Laid. 


A  pudi>D  mmi  wilh  blood. 


LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 

NO.  XVI.* 

Glasgow  Prison,  Sept.  1 1,  1847. 
Mr  DEAR  Claeinda — Having, 
after  visiting  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Mont- 
rose, Dundee,  Cupar,  Auchtermuclity, 
Dumferline,  Falkirk,  Psusley, 
Glasgow  ;  and  finding,  with  the 
ception  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  every 
place  filled  with  these  placards,  you 
may  judge  what  difficulties  I  liad  to 
encounter  in  obtaining  a  candid  hear- 
ing amongst  a  people  wholly  auper- 
CEcited  by  such  inflammatory  produc- 
tions. I,  however,  succeeded  beyond 
measure,  and  will  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars again.  Meantime,  the  Kev. 
Secretary  of  the  An  ti- Slavery  Society, 
finding  that  the  placards  were  losing 
their  power  and  procuring  me  larger 
congregations,  look  the  field  himself, 
and  determined  to  follow  me  from 
city  to  city.  Accordingly  he  arrived 
at  Dundee  as  I  was  about  to  leave  it. 
But,  finding  in  the  old  city  of  Dundee 
a  reception  from  the  citizens  which 
he  litdc  expected  ;  and  there  meeting 
not  only  with  a  public  discomfiture 
his  aasaults  upon  me,  but  also  my 
ter  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Jour- 
nal, he  resolved  on  another  way  of 
annoying  me.  As  you  will  see  in 
reading  sMd  letter,  I  agreed  to  meet 

>iniag  rhe  cb^JlcnRO  and  corrai- 
io  liilinliai^h.  ver.!  |Hili)uhed  in 


in  discussion  any  one  endorsed  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  even  Mr,  Ro- 
bertson himself,  with  one  single  pro- 
vision. There  were,  as  I  saw  while 
in  Edinbui^h,  in  the  City  Register, 
no  less  than  three  Bev.  James  Ro- 
bertsons. Of  one  of  these  I  had 
heard  a  bad  report,  and  not  knowing 
which  of  the  three  Reverends  had 
been  guilty  of  violating  the  fifth  ci 
roandment,  and  on  that  account  cast 
out  of  the  Baptist  church,  I,  of  course, 
excepted  that  gentleman,  as  not  being 
lo  me  an  acceptable  antagonist.  I 
affirmed  nothing  of  any  one  of  that 
name,  only  that  he  was  the  only  Rev. 
James  Robertson  in  Edinburgh  that 
I  would  not  meet,  although  endorsed 
by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Society  held  a  meeting 
the  next  Monday  after  my  leaving 
Edinburgh,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Robertson  for  placard- 
ing me,  and  for  his  ability  in  opposing 
my  labors  while  in  Scotland.  This 
being  so,  J  excepted  from  my  list  of 
honorable  opponents  only  one  person 
whom  they  might  endorse,  as  before 
described,  presuming  that  he,  whoevei 
he  was,  would  not  obtrude  himself 
upon  my  attention,  and  thus  prove 
himself  to  be  the  person  so  alluded  to. 
While  at  Dundee,  on  seeing  the  letter, 
he  threatened  to  sue  me  for  ruining 
his  reputation  ;  assuming,  of  course, 
that  he  was  the  person  so  alluded  to. 
I  could  not  think  it  possible  that  any 
one  would  be  either  so  foolish  or 
wicked,  under  the  garb  of  a  Christian 
minister,  as  to  make  that  the  occasion 
of  stultifying  himself,  or  of  prosecu- 
ting me.  But  in  this,  it  seems,  I  loo 
highly  appreciated  the  sagacity  a 
sincerity  of  the  Secretary,  for  he 
hastens  to  Glasgow,  and  makes  oath 
that  I  had  injured  him  to  the  amount 
of  £5000  sterling — some  twenty-four 
thousand  doUars — and  issues  a  fug^ 
warrant  to  prevent  me  from  leaving 
Scotland  unless  I  gave  bond  to  abide 
the  issue  of  a  suit  of  damages  claimed 
for  my  saying  that  I  would  meet  any 
Kev.  James  Robertson  in  Edinburgh 
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or  Scotland,  endorsed  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  one  only  excepted. 
He  thus  assumes  to  be  that  person, 
and  Bwearsas  aforeacud.  Accordingly 
the  warrant  to  prevent  my  leaving 
Scotland  was  presented  roe  by  the 
Sheriff  of  lanark.  I  called  for  conn- 
se),  and  mi  entering  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  the  case  be  demurred  on  the 
warrant.  It  was  tried  before  one  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  the  county,  and  by 
him,  confessedly  with  some  distrust, 
decided  that  the  warrant  was  legal. 
My  agent,  a  very  sensible  and  acute 
lawyer,  appealed  to  the  High  ^eriff 
of  said  county  of  Lanaric — a  county 
including  some  440,000  people — 
Glasgow,  with  its  340,000  being  itt 
capital.  Of  course,  his  Lordship  the 
Sheriff,  must  be  what  we  call  in  Scot- 
land a  clever  man.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
very  clever  man,  being  Mr.  Alison, 
the  historian  of  Europe.  S^U,  my 
attorney,  Mr.  Clark,  disputed  the  case 
with  him  forsometime,  and  constrain- 
ed him  to  reduce  the  warrant  to  £200 
instead  of  £5000,  which  Mr.  Robert- 
son agreed  to  ;  and  so  the  wari^nt 
was  adjudged  by  High  Sheriff,  Mr. 
Alison,  a  legal  one.  My  counsel, 
however,  appealed  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh — to 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  happened 
then  to  be  Lord  Murray  ;  and  em- 
ployed as  attorney  for  me  the  son  of 
Lord  Moncrieff,  one  of  the  best  attor- 
ueysin  Edinbui^h.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, there  must  intervene  no  less 
than  ten  days  before  the  case  can  be 
tried  before  Lord  Murray.  And  now 
the  question  with  me  was,  shall  I  give 
security,  or  go  to  prison  ?  Security 
was  kindly  offered  me,  but  that  re- 
lieved me  not  as  respected  my  duly 
to  the  Lord,  his  cause,  anil  people.  I 
felt  myself  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  and  I  could  not  find  in  my 
hearl  to  buy  myself  off  from  impri- 
sonment by  tendering  the  required 
security.  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
great  value  to  the  cause  of  my  Master, 
if  I  should  give  myself  into  the  hands 
of  my  persecutors,  and  thus  give  them 


an  opportunity  of  showing  their  love 
of  liberty,  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
by  their  treatment  of  myself  in  the 
relations  I  sustain  to  mankind  as  a 
Christian  and  a  Christian  teacher — 
an  advocate  of  the  Apostles'  doctrine 
ID  Scotland — in  its  cafutal  cities.  I 
therefore  placed  myself  in  the  hands 
of  these  superiaUve  philanthropists, 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  I  felt  the  idea  of  impri- 
sonment in  all  its  horrors — of  being 
immured  in  a  cell,  or  cold  dark  dun- 
geon, for  an  indefinite  period ;  I 
thonght  of  my  appointments  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  all  that  might  be  lost  in 
not  fulfilling  Ihem  :  I  thought,  too,  of 
the  dangers  to  my  health,  greatly  im- 
paired by  one  hundred  days  incessant 
talking.  But,  casting  myself  upon 
the  Lord,  I  said,  to  the  astonishment 
of  my  friends  around  me,  "  I  believe 
that  in  all  this  I  am  persecuted  for 
tho  truth's  sake.  I  Stand  for  the 
Bible  doctrine  in  fwth,  in  piety, 
and  in  morality,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  give  no  security.  I  will  rather 
go  to  prison." 

Mr.  Robertson's  counsel,  fearing 
the  consequences,  said  if  I  would 
pledge  my  word  that  I  would  return 
from  Ireland  within  tho  time,  he 
would  take  my  word  for  it.  Thanking 
the  gentleman  for  his  kindness,  T 
plied,  "  Sir,  I  shall  still  be  a  priso- 
ner, and  obliged  to  return.  I  cannot 
consent  to  return  on  the  warrant  is- 
sued. I  will  go  to  Ireland,  sir,  with 
your  permission,  and  without  promise 
of  return."  He  said  he  could  not 
grant  that.  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  your 
pleasure  he  done."  He  walked  into 
another  room  ;  Mr,  Robertson  and 
the  Sheriff  followed  him.  The  Sheriff 
asked  Mr.  Robertson  what  he  should 
do.  Mr,  Robertson  told  him  to  in- 
quire of  Mr.  Jameson,  his  counsel. 
Mr.  Jameson  sent  the  Sheriff  to  Mr, 
Robertson  for  his  mandate,  refusing 
any,  Mr.  Robertson  said  "  take  him 
to  jail" — and  to  jail  I  went. 

Several  brethren  accompanied  me, 
amongst  whom  were  BreUiren  Hen- 
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Bhali,  Paton,  and  Stalker.  I  found 
it  a  cold  slone  castle,  amall  rooms, 
little  ligitt,  and  no  comforts  save  a 
stool  and  a  small  table,  with  two  feet 
by  four  carpet  on  a  very  cold  stone 
floor.  It  is  one  of  the  debtors'  rooms 
which  I  occupy.  I  came  in  on  Mon- 
day, and  this  being  Saturday,  I  have 
spent  almost  one  week  in  this  dismal 
place. 

I  have,  however,  enjoyed  much 
comfort  here.  I  feel  much  more 
pleasure  than  in  a  palace,  so  far  as 
ray  mind  is  concerned.  I  have,  how- 
ever, despiic  of  all  my  prudence  and 
care,  iound  a  eold  accumulating  in 
my  person.  Still  I  am  cheerful,  and 
read  and  write  ugooddeal  everyday. 
It  has  already  spread  all  over  the 
kingdom.  I  recdive  muchsympathy, 
I  have  received  letters  of  the  kindest 
affection  from  Mollington,  Notting- 
ham, Hudderafield,  Dundee,  Auch- 
ermuchty,  Edinburgh,  Paisley,  Liver- 
pool— ^in  abort,  from  all  the  churches 
and  brethren  that  have  heard  of  it. 
Id  the  city  I  find  all  that  the  kindliest 
relations  could  do  for  me.  The  sister 
Fatons,  from  whose  residence  I  re- 
moved to  prison — one  of  whom,  with 
a  cousin  Gilmour,  from  Ireland,  were 
baptized  since  I  jcame  here,  together 
with  young  sister  Dron,  from  Auch- 
termuchty,  niece  of  the  brother  John 
Dron,  whom  you  will  remember — 
minister  to  my  wants  every  day. 
Sisters  Fatons  and  sister  Dron  have 
waited  on  me  with  all  the  comforts 
that  they  could  bestow,  and  more 
than  I  need.  I  was  saying  to  them 
the  other  day,  that  I  was  better  off 
than  Elijah — the  ravens  fed  bira,  but 
the  doves  feed  me.  The  Gaoler 
showeb  me  unusual  favor.  The  law, 
in  general,  allows  but  two  persons  at 
once  to  visit  a  prisoner,  and  only  at 
two  hours  during  the  day.  But  I 
have  had  eleven  in  my  cell  at  one 
time,  and  they  are  coming  and  going 
from  9  in  the  morning  to  9  at  night 
My  only  mental  pain  is,  that  I  have 
caused  much  pain  and  many  t«ars  to 
many  brethren  and  Nsters.     But  I 


have  gained  some  valuable  experience 
here,  and  a  point  is  already  secured  of 
much  value  to  this  geaeration.  They 
have  thought  that  one  could  not  be 
persecuted  for  the  truth's  sake  to 
bonds  and  imprisonment ;  but  that 
point  is  now  fully  decided,  and  that 
too  by  a  religious  priesthood,  superla- 
tively phiianthropic  and  exquisitely 
sympathetic  even  unio  Africa  and 
America— this,  too,  in  Scotland,  a 
land  that  boasts  that  not  one  Fapist 
was  killed  during  her  revolution  and 
transition  from  Fopery   to  Protest' 

But  I  must  hast«D  to  a  close.  I 
intend  to  demonstrate  in  my  next 
letter  that  this  is  a  case  of  imprison- 
ment or  persecution  neither  for  word 
nor  deed  immoral,  but  for  pure  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  But  here  I  must  agtun 
say  farewell. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

A.  Caupbell. 


My  dear  Clarimda — I  promised 
to  say  something  more  on  the  subject 
of  my  sufferings  in  Scotland,  at  tlte 
hands  of  the  Scotch  Anti>Slavery 
Society,  indicating  them  to  be  luffEir- 
inga  inflicted  upon  me  in  the  true 
spirit  of  persecution  for  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of 
the  moral  relations  of  master  and 
slave,  or  of  master  and  bond-servant, 
in  the  scripture  style.  Since  that 
time,  1  have  written  a  few  thoughts 
for  the  close  of  my  corresponctence 
on  that  particular  subject,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  last  Harbinger,  and  also 
for  the  cover  of  an  extra  sent  abroad 
to  persons  not  regular  readers  of  our 
periodicab.  From  these  I  will  sum 
up  the  views  and  reasons  alleged  in 
illustration  and  proof  of  the  &ct,  that 
whatsoever  my  sufferings  may  have 
been  in  person  or  in  reputation,  they 
have  been  infiieted  upon  me  gratuit- 
ously, and  without  any  moral  impro- 
priety whatsoever  on  my  part. 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  my  persecutoi 
being  judges,  I  am  not  guilty  of  that 
which  they  denounce,  either  in  theory 
or  in  practice.  I  neither  practice, 
nor  defend,  nor  apolo^ze  for  any 
system  of  slavery,  whether  called 
African,  Anglican,  or  American. 

2.  In  the  secoud  place,  1  did  not, 
in  any  public  address,  in  any  city, 
town,  or  hamlet  in  Europe,  so  much 
B8  allude  to  the  subject  on  any  occa- 
sion whatsoever. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  a  disguised 
committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  commis- 
sioned to  steal  from  me  my  opinions 
on  the  subject,  in  my  own  room,  in 
that  city,  under  the  pledge  and  pro- 
tection of  the  inviolability  of  the  rites 
of  Christian  hospitality. 

4.  In  the  opinions  then  frankly 
expressed  by  me,  there  was  not  any 
thing  to  justify  the  placard  that  ap- 
peared next  day  in  Edinburgh.  That 
placard  woa  fklae,  calumnious,  and 
libellous,  so  far  as  any  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  said  conversation 
was  alluded  to  in  it.  I  never,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  defended, 
apologized  for,  or  in  any  way  justified 
the  crime  of  man-stealing.  I  had  as 
good  reason,  on  his  logic,  to  have  pla- 
carded Mr.  Robertson  as  a  murderer 
as  he  had  to  placard  me  as  "  the 
defender  and  ally  of  man -stealers." 
John  the  Apostle  says,  "  He  that 
hatetb  his  brother  is  a  murderer." 
Now,  it  requires  neither  imagination, 
nor  genius,  nor  learning,  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Robertson  did  not  love  me, 
nay,*that  he  hated  me ;  and  if  so,  I 
inquire  of  all  sane  persons  whether  I 
had  not  better  evidence  to  afRrm  that 
he  was  a  murderer  than  he  to  say 
that  I  was  the  ally  or  defender  of 
man-stealers.  If  I  am  a  constructive 
man-alealer,  certainly  more  is  he, 
according  to  the  Apostle  John,  a 
constructive  murderer.  But  I  did 
not,  and  I  will  not,  so  accuse  him, 
even  in  self-defence  ;  but  I  thus  illus- 
trate his  behaviour  by  an  apostolic 
oracle  and   by  his  own  logic,  tliat 
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every  one  of  common  sense  may 
how  vulnerable,  how  truthless,  and 
how  defenceless  he  is  in  Uiis  insU 
and  how  little  self-respect  any  society 
can  have   that  retains  and  defends 
him  as  its  secretary. 

The  history  of  the  whole  affair  is 
briefly  this : — ^The  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, in  all  its  branches,  whether 
that  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth, 
or  I>undee,  maintains  that  the  simpli 
holding  of  property  in  man,  or  mai 
as  property,  m  in  all  cases  a  sir, 
equal  to  mati-stealing^-n&y,  it  is 
indeed,  the  very  sin  of  man-stealinc^ 
itself.  On  this  point  I  differed  from 
them.  I  could  not  think  that  the 
Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
institutions  would  have  allowed,  much 
less  ordained,  by  simdry  precepts  and 
enactments,  that  which  is  always  and 
in  every  case  a  sin  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
dissented  from  its  standard  of  ortho- 

5.  On  this  account,  the  Scotch 
Anti-Slavery  Society  set  on  foot 
carried  on  a  most  infuriate  war  against 
me  during  my  tour  through  Scotland, 
and  even  attempted  it  in  Ireland.  I 
say  the  ScoleA  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
because  it  was  not  only  the  Rev. 
James  Bobertson,  of  Edinburgh,  se- 
cretary of  Ibat  Institution,  bnt  Mr. 
Patton,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  Belfast,  together  with 
the  other  officials  in  Paisley,  Falkirk, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  &c.  &c. 
who,  in  one  systematic  effort,  either 
an^cipated  me,  or  followed  me  up  in 
every  place,  alle^ng  that  I  was  "  a 
man-slealer,"  and  "  an  ally  and  de- 
fender of  man-stealers ;"  and  all  this 
because  I  had  once,  in  a  private 
interview,  dissented  from  the  faith 
of  the  Society,  as  the  enclosed  docu- 
ments and  letters  will  amply  deve- 
lope.  By  letters,  votes  of  thanks, 
and  public  notices  in  appi'obation 
of  the  proceedings  of  some  of  its 
offlcers,  the  whole  fraternity  as  such, 
with  a  few  dissidents,  assumed  the 
begun  war,  and  prosecuted  it  with 
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a  zeal  and   diligeiico   worthy  of    & 
better  cause. 

6.    That  I  am  not  singular  nor 

tlone  in  regarding  this  as  a  case  of 
persecution,  or  charging  this  matter 
upon  the  whole  society,  till  they  re- 
ice  or  reprohate  their  secretaries, 
presidents,  and  oiBcera,  I  will  give 

n  extract,  a  short  editorial,  from  the 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Record," 
published  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
subject  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  the 
more  valuable  because  the  person 
who  writes  it  ia  an  anti-slavery  man, 

L  gentlcmiin,  and  a  Christian.      It 

leeds  no  comment.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, close  our  present  communication 


"  TVc  regret  rxocedingly  thn 
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can  only  say  that  I  have  not  heard 
of  it.     But  of  this  every  one  must 

judge  for  himself. 

In  my  last  letter  I  also  intimated 
to  you  that  I  was  far  behind  in  the 
details  of  my  lour  in  Great  Britain, 
my  attention  &nd  that  of  the  public 
being  much  engrossed  with  the  ma- 
terials of  this  episode  touching  my 
very  warm  receplion  in  the  cities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Meantime  and  henceforward  I  shall 
pursue  the  even,  or  rather  the  crooked, 
tenor  of  my  way  through  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  consign 
;  all  these  matters  to  the  things  that 
I  were,  only  adding,  that  since  my  re- 
I  turn  to  England  from  Ireland,  I  have 


this  matter.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's opinions  on  the  subject  of  slaTery — 
and  if  ho  SQCeitniu  the  vi^ws  attributed 
'.m,  we  hold  them  in  abhorrence  —we 
ot  hut  rcj^ard  hiqi  as  a  persecuted 
.  We  know  not  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  libel  with  which  he  is  charged ;  but 
this  ire  know,  that  his  opponents  have 
been  unscrupulous  in  their  language,  and 
most  unrelenting  in  theii  petsecution. 
Following  Mr.  Cnnipbell  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  town  to  town,  they  have  hunted 
more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  human 
being,  much  less  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  a  minister  of  the  eospel.  While  we 
yield  to  no  man  in  the  intensity  of  out 
hatred  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  we 
question  very  much  if  the  procedure  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  Edinburgh  will  raise  his  public  character 
in  the  estimation  of  the  thinking  portion 
of  mankind,  or  at  all  promote  the  object 
of  Che  excellent  Society  with  which  he  is 
identified.  We  would  strongly  recom- 
mend him  to  withdraw  his  action,  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  moral  fcnse  of  the 
community.  It  is  possible,  by  our  impru- 
dence, or  the  exhibition  of  a  persecuting 
or  vindictive  spirit,  to  "  build  again  the 
things  we  are  endeavouring  to  destroy." 
Let  us  not  fail  to  ramcmber  that  "  the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  lighteous- 
ness  of  Ood."— Editor  Chrittian  Record. 
7.  In  reconsidering  all  these  pre- 
mises, I  must  say  that  if,  in  the 
present  century,  there  have  occurred 
lore  remarkable  case  of  intoler- 
ance, or  of  pei«ec«tion  for  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion  on  any  Bible 
question  touching  Christian  ethics,  I 


Qf   learned  that  Mr.  Robertson,  aller  a 


unavailing  attempt  to  obtain  a 
process  against  me  from  the  Sheriffs 
Bell  and  Alison  of  Glasgow,  has  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  Lord 
Murray  to  all  the  Lords  that  consti- 
tute the  Queen's  Bench  in  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  at  their  November 
sessions,  of  wjiich  we  expect  to  hear 
something  in  December.  Truly,  as 
Solomon  has  said,  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard ! 
Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Cahfbei.1.. 
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The  prophecy  of  which  chapter 
XX.  forms  a  part,  appears  to  com- 
mence at  the  xvii.  "  Come,"  said  a 
heavenly  messenger  to  John,  '■  and  I 
will  show  you  the  judgment  of  the 
great  whore  !"  The  beast  on  which 
the  harlot  (a  figurative  representation 
of  Rome7  sat,  by  various  marks,  such 
as  its  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  its 
brand  of  blasphemy,  its  sitting  upon 
many  waters,  is  identified  with  the 
beast  spoken  of  in  chapters  xii.  and 
xiii.  the  great  arch  enemy  of  the 
sun-clad  woman  (lii.  1—4),  her  seed, 
and  her  Lord,  the  Royal  Lamb. 

The  beast  receives  its  seat,  and 
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power,  and  authority  from  the  dra- 
goD ;  it  is,  tlierefore,  said  to  ascend 
out  of  the  pit :  and  as  Satan,  through 
it,  persecutes  the  church  and  acccm- 
plishes  its  designs,  it  is  represented 
as  "  the  dragon,"  (xii.  4.) 

The  Apostle's  attention  was  soon 
drawn  to  ihe  judgment  of  the  harlot 
—the  destruction  of  Rome — by  earth- 
quake and  by  Are  (xvi.  18-19,  ivii.  8) 
to  the  lamestalJons  of  the  nations, 
and  to  the  rejoicings  of  heaven  over 
her  (xviii.  9-19,  xii.  3-4.)  Chapter 
Ix.  7,  we  are  informed  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb  b  come — the  time 
whpn  he  takes  the  bride,  his  church, 
to  himself,  to  be  for  ever  with  him, 
to  share  his  glory,  and  to  rule  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  even  as 
he  has  received  of  his  Father  (Rev. 
ii.  26-27,  xix.  15.) 

John  gees  the  bride,  clothed  in  her 
righteous  suil,  descend,  accompanied 
by  her  Lord,  the  King  of  Kings ;  they 
march  together  forth  to  judge  the 
harlot's  allied  powers,  in  "  that  great 
day  of  God  Almighty,"  in  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  (xvi.  13-16,  xix. 
19-21.)  The  ten  kings  who  gave 
their    power  and    strength    to    the 

man  are  made   to  drink   of  the 

le  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication 
(sviii.  3,  xiv.  9-10),  and  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  King  of  Kings  and 
his  followers. 

The  beast  that  exalted  the  harlot 
s  taken,  and  the  false  prophets  that 
supported  him  are  judged  and  cast 
alive  into  the  lake  of  fire.  And  last 
of  all,  the  dragon,  who  had  given  his 
power,  and  seat,  and  authority  to  the 
beast  (siii.  3),  receives  his  sentence 
and  his  doom,  and  is  shnt  up  in  the 
abyss  1000  years. 

Christ,  having  now  judged  the 
harlot  and  her  confederates,  and 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants, 
having  gathered  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  that  offend,  and  them  that  do 
iniquity,  reigns  with  his  s^nts  on 
earth  1000  years. 

But  we  are  asked,  "Shall  that 
reign  be  lit«ral,  seeing  that  it  is  the 


souls,  not  the  bodies,  of  the  saints  that 
are  represented  as  '  living  again  ?'  " 
Our  reply  is,  the  word  translated  soul 
is  often,  in  scripture,  applied  to  the 
body  (in  chap.  tv.  3,  we  read,  "Every 
living  soul  in  the  sea  died.")  It  can- 
not possibly  be  taken  for  the  immortal 
part  in  the  passage  before  us ;  for  as. 
the  soul  cannot  die,  neither  can  it  be 
said  to  live  again,  nor  to  be  resur- 
rected. 

"  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hatii 
a  part  in  the  first  resurrection ;  on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power." 
Such  language  conveys  to  us  the  idea 
of  "  the  whole  man,"  in  which  sense 
also  the  term  soul  is  applied  in  scrip- 
lure  (Acts  xxvii.  37,  1  Pet.  iii.  20.) 

We  are  also  informed  "  they  shall 
be  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  lo 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a 
thousand  years."  Now,  we  find  in 
tbe  fiflh  chapter  these  words,  spoken 
by  the  redeemed  l>efore  the  throne : 
"  Thou  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests 
to  God,  and  ww  sAa/l  rt-iffn  on  l/m 
earth  ;"  and  we  believe  them  ? 

Again  we  read,  "  This  is  the  first 
resurrection,"  (ver.  5.)  Now,  as  two 
opposites,  such  as  a  spiritual  and  a 
literal  resurrection,  are  never  classi- 
fied together — if  the  second  resurrec- 
tion be  literal,  the  first  must  be  so 
also  i  and  if  we  spiritualize  the  first, 
we  must  spiritualize  the  second  also, 
which  would  leave  no  resurrection  at 
all ;  therefore,  both  resurrections 
must  be  literal. 

Mark  also  the  distinctive  character 
of  these  two  resurrections :  "  Blessed 
and  holy  is  he  that  hath  a  part  in 
the  first  resurrection."  This  corres- 
Is  with  the  term,  "  Eesurrection 
oflife;"  but  the  subjects  of  the  second 
resurrection  are  "the  rest  of  the 
dead,"  all  the  wicked  of  mankind, 
which  corresponds  with  "  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation"  (see  Jn.  v.  29.) 

The  description  given  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  with  bis  saints  in  chap.  xix. 
we  consider  to  be  the  strongest  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  connection  in 
favourofaliteral  resurrection;  for  as 
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Christ  is  there  represented  as  ruling 
the  nations  with  &  rod  of  iron,  and  to 
break  them  as  a  potter's  vessel  (ii. 
27,  Jcis.  15),  and  as  he  has  promised 
that  his  saints  shall  do  so  also  (Rev. 
ii,  27),  his  saints  must  be  resurrected 
to  do  it,  before  "  the  wicked  are  cut 
off  from  the  earth,  and  the  transgres- 
sors shall  be  rooted  out  of  it,"  (Prov. 
ii.  21-22)  i  for  the  rebels,  after  the 
millenninra,  shall  be  destroyed  by 
God  with  fire  from  heaven. 

In  chapter  xis.  at  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  which  refers  to 
the  period  when  the  beast  is  destroyed 
and  Christ's  kingdom  established, 
(compare  xii.  7  with  xvii.  8),  we 
find  the  elders  before  the  throne 
exclaim,  "We  ^ve  thee  thanks,  0 
Lord  God  Almighty,  who  art,  and 
who  was,  because  thou  hast  taken 
thy  great  power,  and  hast  commenced 
thy  reign.''  The  nations  were  wroth, 
and  thy  wrath  came,  and  the  time  of 
the  dead  tcAen  they  should  be  judged, 
and  a  reword  should  be  given  to  thy 
servants  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  thy 
name,  small  and  great;  and  when 
thou  ahouldst  destroy  those  that  de- 
stroyed the  earth  (xi.  15,  Campbell's 
edition.)  Let  the  reader  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  these  things  can  he  done 
without  a  literal  resurrection,  and 
consequently  a  personal  coming  of 
Christ 

Let  us  now  refer  to  Daniel's  vi 
of  the  beasL  The  first  verse  is  from 
the  Geneva  tran^tion.  And  "  be- 
holde  thys  home  had  eyes  lyke  a  mauj 
and  a  mouthe  speakynge  presump- 
tuous thyngs ;  I  looked  lyll  the  seats 
were  prepared,  and  till  the  old  aged 
sat  him  down."  "  His  garment  was 
while  as  snow,  and  the  hairs  of  his 
head  like  pure  wool;  his  throne 
like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels 
like  burning  fire.  A  fl  ery  stream 
issued  and  went  forth  before  him  ; 
thousand  tJiousands  nunistered  to 
him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him ;  and  the 
judgment  waa  set,  and  the  books  were 
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opened.  I  beheld  then,  because  of 
the  voice  of  the  great  words  which 
the  horn  spake,  till  the  beast  i 
slmn,  and  his  body  destroyed  and 
given  to  the  burning  flames  (see  J 
"I,  12-14.)  Now,  respecting  this 
beast  with  the  ten  horns,  and  the 
little  horn  (Popeiy),  with  a  mo 
ipeaking  great  things,  we  read,  "I 
beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war 
with  the  saints,  b.dA  prevailed  against 
them  until  the  Antient  of  Days  ca 
and  judgment  was  given  to  the  sa 
of  the  Most  High;  and  the  t 
came  that  the  saints  possessed  the 
kingdom,"  (vii.  9-11,  21-22.) 

How  will  these  statements  cor 
pond  with  the  Apocalypse  ?  John 
saw  thejudgment  of  the  great  whore  ; 
he  saw  the  judge  descend,  and  the 
beast  cast  into  the  luke  of  fire  {  he 
saw  tbroties,  and  them  that  sat  upon 
them;  and  judgment  teas  given  with 
them,  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years. 

"We  conclude  by  reminding  i 
readers  that,  if  the  beast  has  nearly 
accomplished  big  1260  years,  when 
he  shall  he  destroyed,  then  the  An- 
tient of  Days  will  soon  arrive  (Dan. 
iii.  21-22.)  The  King  of  Kings  will 
soon  tread  the  wine-press  of  the  wrath 
of  God  (Rev.  xis.  15),  '*in  that  great 
day  of  God  Almighty,"  when  the 
cities  of  the  nations  shall  fall  (xvi. 
19),  and  when,  at  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, the  fowls  shall  he  satiate 
with  the  flesh  of  the  rebellious. 

Lord,  give  us  grace  to  watch  and 
to   pray   always,    that  we    may   \ 
counted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  arid 
to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man. 


BT  EDITOR, 

The  great  design  of  writing  or 
speaking  is  either  to  elicit  truths  not 
fully  understood,  or  to  vindicate  and 
maintain  those  already  believed.  The 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  In  its  pages  are 
oontiuned   treasures   of  incalculable 
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value.  The  progressive,  yet  distinct 
developmeots  of  the  Divine  Mind  fa 
regard  to  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
ore  here  revealed  as  a  system  moat 
unique  and  perfect.  Holy  men  spoke 
03  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
SpiriL 

Tbe  Book  of  Revelations,  the  last 
of  the  volume,  chiefly  presented  in 
hieroglyphic  form,  for  tbe  eiercise  of 
faith  and  confideoce,  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  a  source  of  much  specu- 
lation among  the  children  of  men. 
Things  new  and  old  are  constantly 
flowing  from  the  tongue  and  the 
press,  to  initiate,  if  possible,  the  hu- 
man mind  into  the  mysteries  of  God, 
his  government  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  antagonistic  claims  of  Christ  and 
of  Anti-Christ  Still,  Time,  that 
great  revealer  of  secrets,  does  more 
than  any  other  agent,  to  develope 
the  divine  purposes  presented  in  these 
living  oracles  of  truth. 

Having  carefully  read  the  article 
by  Brother  VL  on  Rev.  xx.  1-6,  we 
are  unable  to  say  anything  particular 
on  its  merits,  inasmuch  as  itpreseuts 
us  with  nothing  new.  The  mind  is 
not  much  more  enlightened  on  mil- 
lennial matters  subsequently  to  its 
perusal  than  it  was  previously.  It  is 
still  an  unsettled  question,  and  the 
inquiry  continues  to  be  made — does 
the  paragraph  refer  to  a  figurative 
spiritual  resurrection  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  typified  by  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  when  all  the  enemies  of 
Israel  were  either  slain  or  kept  in 
abeyance  for  a  period  ?— -or  does  it 
refer  to  the  literal  personal  descent 
of  the  Lord,  with  his  redeemed  and 
immortal  children,  to  reign  on  earth 
for  one  thousand  years  prior  to  the 
winding  up  of  all  human  affairs  ?  If 
it  be  true,  as  Brother  R.  afiirms,  that 
the  Beast,  (political  governmejit)  the 
Harlot,  (Roman  Catholicism)  the  false 
Prophet,  (Mabomedanism)  the  Dra- 
gon, and  Satan,  with  their  adherents, 
are  to  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  that 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  and 
to  be  shut  wp  for  one  thousand  years. 


what  nations  will  be  then  left  for  tbe 
Lord  and  his  immortal  associate 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  during  the 
millennial  reign  ?  Certainly  the 
saints  will  not  require  this  iron  rule. 
Who,  then,  are  to  be  ruled  ?  There 
are  some  parties  who  could  n 
easily  believe  that  the  "  electric  t 
gragh"  is  to  be  tbe  iron  rod  by  which 
tbe  nations  are  to  be  ruled  for  a 
thousand  years,  than  that  they  could 
receive  such  an  hypothesis, 
not  the  reader  be  startled,  nor  yet 
wrathful  against  these  persons,  for 
we  arc  assured  that  they  most  fismly 
believe  both  in  the  spiritual  and 
personal  reign  of  our  adorable  LorJ 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
spiritual  reign  is  now  in  progression, 
extending  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  every  man  and  woman  on  earth, 
and  will  continue  to  progress  to  the 
end  of  this  dispeDSation,  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  judged 
by  Jesus  Christ  at  his  appearing  ii 
his  kingdom,  according  to  Paul's 
gospel. 

The  kingdom  which  is  now  spirit- 
ual aud  realized  by  faith,  at  the  n 
lation  of  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven, 
will  bo  both  literal  and  personal — 
spiritual,  enjoyed  by  sight,  and  not 
by  faith.  All  present  will  be  sble 
to  see  as  they  are  seen,  and  t 
know  as  they  are  known — so  far  a 
their  character,  state,  and  destiny  ar 
concerned.  Behold  Hecometh  inth 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  bin: 
even  they  who  pierced  him  ;  and  ei 
the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  mourn 
because  of  him.  Yes,  so  let  it  b 
Now,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  his  glory,  accompanied  by 
all  his  holy  angels,  and  shall  be 
seated  on  his  glorious  throne,  then 
shall  all  the  nations  bo  assembled  be- 
fore him,  and  out  of  them  ho  will  se- 
parate the  good  h-om  the  bad,  as  a 
shepherd  separates  ^e  sheep  from 
the  goats  ;'  the  sheep  he  will  set  nt 
his  right  hand,-and  the  goats  on  his 
left — For  whoever  is  ashamed  of  in 
and  my  word  in  this  adulterous  an 
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inful  generation,  of  him  likewise  will 
the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when 
iS  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Fa- 
ther, accompanied  by  the  bolj  angels. 
—Seeing  it  is  just  with  God  to  return 
affliction  to  them  who  afflict  you,  and 
0  you  the  afflicted  rest  with  us  at 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  from 
heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels  in 
flaming  Are,  taking  vengeance  on 
tbem  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  who  shall  be  punished  with 
jverlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power.  When  he  shall  come 
□  be  glorified  in  bis  stunts,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe.  If 
these  three  quotations  from  holy  writ 
do  not  teach  that  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles,  with 
those  of  subsequent  periods,  will  meet 
in  his  presence  at  the  time  when  he 
shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
then  what  do  they  t«ach  ? 

The  Apostle  Peter  says  of  the 
Christian  disciples  in  this  world, 
"  You  are  an  elect  race,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  purchased 
people:  that.you  should  declare  the 
perfections  of  him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel- 
lous light ;  who  formerly  were  not  a 
people,  but  now  are,  the  people  of 
God  ;  who  had  not  obtained  mercy, 
but  now  have  obtained  mercy,"  Re- 
garding the  same  persons  when  in  a 
future  resurrected  and  immortal  state, 
they  are  spoken  of  not  as  priests,  but 
as  conquerors,  eating  of  the  tree  of 
life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  para- 
dise of  God — possessing  a  crown  of 
life — partaking  of  the  hidden  manna 
— having  a  new  name  written  which 
no  man  knows  except  he  who  receives 
it.  As  for  the  conqueror,  he  shall  be 
clothed  iu  white  apparel  j  his  name 
shall  not  be  blotted  from  the  book  of 
life,  but  confessed  before  the  Father, 
and  before  his  angels  ;  he  shall  be  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  he 
shall  go  out  no  more  ;  the  name  of 
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God,  and  tlie  name  of  the  city  of 
God,  the  new  Jerusalem  which  is  to 
come  down  from  heaven,  from  God — 
the  new  name  shall  be  inscribed  upon 
him.  The  nadons  shall  be  dashed  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  But  it 
does  not  say  that  the  righteous  or. 
justified  ones  shall  do  this,  although 
his  saints  or  anointed  ones  may  and 
no  doubt  will  at  his  bidding.  The 
earth,  or  unbelievers,  are  to  help  the 
church  out  of  her  wilderness  state,  as 
they  did  the  Jews  out  of  Babylon, 
See  Isa.  xiii.  3,  xli.  2,  xliv.  28,  xlv. 
1  i  Jeremiah  xxvil.  6-8 ;  1  Kings. 
six.  15;  2  Kings,  viii.  7-12  j  B^v. 
xiL  16. 
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Dear  Sir — Agreed  with  you  sub- 
stantially in  the  faith  of  the  church, 
and  thirsting  for  the  time  when  we 
shall  luxuriate  in  closest  fellowship  of 
love,  unity,  and  knowledge,  permit 
me  to  express  the  gratification  I  feel 
in  your  having  turned  your  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  return, 
(be  that  return  spiritual  or  personal) 
and  opened  the  pages  of  the  Harbin- 
ger for  investigation  of,  and  informa- 
tion upon,  the  subject. 

Although  I  regard  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ  as  the  hope  of  tlie 
church,  I  differ  somewhat  with  J.  F.'s 
mode  of  treating  the  same — in  quo- 
ting scripture  by  wholesale,  and  ta- 
king his  positions  as  true,  without 
defending  his  application  of  those 
scriptures  so  as  fo  establish  those  po- 
sitions. Yet  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
written  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
you  have  inserted  his  thoughts.  In 
many  of  your  own  remarks  thereon, 
as  also  those  of  Mr,  J,  Wilson,  I 
differ ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that,  by 
comparison  of  individual  judgment, 
cautiously  and  prayerfully  given — se- 
lected, inserted,  information— edifica- 
tion, and  profit  may  be  the  results. 
The  wisest  know  but  in  part,  and  we 
have  all  need  of  each  other.  Supe- 
riority of  judgment  denotes  but  pro- 
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portioned  respoiisibilit J.  The  smallest 
stars  possess  an  actual  existence,  and 
shed  their  measure  of  light  upon 
The  widow's  two  mites  were,  owing 
to  circumstances,  more  than  the  gifts 
of  all  those  who  honoured  the  trea- 
sury. It  is  possible  we  may  each 
leam  something  from  the  other.  There 
are  useful  lessons  for  the  rich  in  the 
circle  of  poverty,  and  for  the  wise  in 
the  school  of  what  is  called  folly. 
Freedom  of  investigation  andexpres- 
lion,  within  the  bounds  of  prudence 
md  scripture  testimony,  is  every 
Christian's  birthright;  and  the  tend- 
ency of  the  age,  among  the  elect  of 
God,  is  to  unity  of  judgment  and 
action.  Let  us,  then,  bear  with  each 
other  awhile.  Let  us  not  despise  or 
vile  each  other  because  wo  cannot 
it  see  alike.  Let  us  nut  make  our 
individual  or  social  judgment  the 
arbitrary  standard  to  the  prevention 
of  others'  doubts  or  objections,  or 
:n  to  temperate  and  Christian  dis- 
ision,  as  was  the  case  with  that 
system  whoso  overthrow  myriads  are 
ready  and  waiting  to  hall  with  de- 
light. Truth  ia  mighty,  yea,  almighty, 
1  must  prevail.  Where  it  exists, 
ixists  by  virtue  of  its  own  tiature, 
with  and  like  its  Author.  The  more 
it  is  tested,  the  firmer  it  grasps,  the 
brighter  it  shines,  the  greater  and 
re  magnificent  are  its  conquesla, 
Jehovah  has  promised,  then,  that  the 
watchmen  of  Zion  shall  yet  sec  eye 
to  eye,  and  that  all,  from  the  least 
o  the  greatest,  shall  know  the 
Lord.  These  sayings  are  faithful 
and  true.  This  glorioaa  state  of 
igs  is  considered,  however,  as  to 
accomplished  "  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion" — "  when  he 
will  appear  in  his  glory." 

Belyre  proceeding  to  the  proof  of 
these  things,  I  have  two  or  three  other 
particulars  to  premise,  which  are 
worthy  of  separate  consideration,  and 
which  arc  needful  as  so  many  pro- 
gressive steps  to  the  humble  and 
prayerful  student  of  prophecy,  in 
order  to  that  sure  conclusion,  that  in- 


terest and  profit  thence  to  be  derived. 
Submitting  these  matters  to  your 
editorial  discrimination  and  Christi 
judgment,  I  shall  realize  great  ph 
sure  in  supplying  a  short  article  each 
month  for  awhile,  for  your  Prophetic 
Department.  Minimum. 

[Note. — As  we  have  this  month 
several  additional  correspondents  who 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  contribui* 
toour  Prophetic  Department,  we 
request  the  writers  not  to  extend  any 
article  beyond  2  or  3  pages.  And 
no  man  is  justified  in  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  millennium  before  he 
commences  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  our 
contributors  will  please  to  bear 
mind  that  some  practical  deduction 
should  be  drawn  from  each  comn 
cation.  Will  "  Minimum"  consider 
whether  the  watchmen  seeing  eye 
eye  were  not  the  Apostles  ;  and  if 
the  "  all  taught  of  God"  are  not  the 
disciples — the  fathers,  young  . 
and  children  constituting  the  body  of 
ChrisL  IJohnii.  12-21  }  Hebrews 
viii.  10-ia.— J.  W.] 
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H, .  I  proceed  to  improve  what  I 
hare  B^d  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. 

And  Isl,  I  shall  advance  something 
here,  as  a  theoretical  improvement 
of  what  I  have  said  upon  the  former 
head.  For  by  this  key,  we  may  at- 
tain, in  a  great  measure,  to  unlock 
the  dark  apocalyptical  periods  and 
limes  ;  those,  I  mean,  that  relate  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Papal  power, 
both  as  to  his  gradual  growth  and  in- 
creaae  first,  and  his  decay  afterwards, 
until  his  last  and  final  destruction. 
And  in  relation  to  these,  the  far 
greatest  part  of  the  Apocalypse  must 
be  understood. 

Now,  in  order  to  this  performance, 

must  premise  this  one  thing,  vii. 

that  the  seven  seals,  trumpets,  and 

viab  (in  whicb  ia  contained  the  order 

and  series  of  the  whole  ^tocalyptical 
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prophecy,  and  to  the  explanation  and 
illustration  of  which,  all  the  other 
particular  visions  are  subservient) — 
that,  I  say,  these  are  joined  together 
bj  the  link  of  the  seventh  seal  and 
seventh  trumpet ;  so  as  the  seventh 
seal  doth,  as  it  were,  produce  or  in- 
clude the  seven  trumpets,  and  the 
seventh  trumpet  the  seven  vials,  in 
the  same  manner. 

This  I  should  reckon  no  difficult 
thing  to  demonstrate,  but  that  it 
would  be  too  long  to  insist  upon  it 
in  thb  place.  Only  let  mc  desire 
you  to  coosidcr,  that  it  wns  not  until 
ftfter  the  opening  of  the  seventli  seal, 
that  John  saw  the  angels  with  the 
seven  trumpets  (chap.  viii.  1-2.)  And 
that  it  was  after  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  also  that  he  tells  us 
he  saw  another  sign,  great  and  won- 
derful (eliap.  XV.  1)  which  was  the 
vision  of  the  vials.  So  that  I  wonder 
that  Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Mure,  and  others, 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  con- 
founded  in  their  interpretations  by 
reason  of  their  not  observing  this, 
and  consequently,  by  jumbling  some 
of  the  trumpets  with  the  seals,  and 
most  of  the  vials  with  the  trumpets. 

Now,  this  being  supposed,  we  will 
find  the  series.of  lime  run  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  according  to  his  three- 
fold septenary  of  periods,  which  do 
insensibly  run  out  one  into  the  other. 

The  first  septenary  of  seals  relates 
to  the  Christian  church  during  the 
state  of  the  Roman  empire.  And 
these  do  accordingly  run  in  this  order. 

The  first  seal  exhibits  the  state  of 
the  church  under  the  conduct  of  a 
glorious  Eider  on  a  white  horse,  hav- 
ing a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown 
given  unto  him,  who  went  out  con- 
quering and  to  conquer  (chap.  vi.  2.) 
ITnder  which  emblem  Christ  himself 
is  represented,  going  forth  upon  his 
conquests  over  Jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
and  as  this  relates  to  Christ's  first 
victory  over  his  enemies,  aft«r  his 
commission  to  his  disciples  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  nations  (ftlatt  xxviii. 
18-20)  and  the  pouring  down  of  his 


Spirit  for  this  end  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, (Acts  ii.)  so  the  full  comple- 
tion of  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  time. 
For  after  all  other  horsemen  and 
enemies  of  the  church  have  done 
their  utmost  against  Christ  and  his 
people,  we  find  this  Horseman  lead- 
ing them  all  in  triumph  as  his  c 
tives,  and  proceeding  in  his  conquests 
to  make  a  full  and  final  end  of  them. 
For  which  see  chap.  xix.  l],12,&c. 
So  that  this  seal  begins  with  A..D.  33 
or  34,  and  does  not  end  till  the  end  of 
time,  as  to  its  full  completion.  Bi 
if  we  reckon  it  only  in  relation  to  tl 
beginning  of  the  next  seal,  (Chrisl 
conquests  being  darkened)  wc  shall 
see  that  immediately. 

The  second  seal  (chap.  vi.  3,  4) 
under  the  emblem  of  a  rider  upon  a 
red  horse  (who  had  a  great  sword 
given  him,  in  order  to  take  p< 
from  the  earth,  and  to  engage  i 
in  wars)  represents  the  stal*  of  the 
empire  from  the  time  that  Nero  made 
war  on  the  Jews,  a.d.  66  ;  and  si 
contains  the  civil  wars  of  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  when  men  di' 
so  remarkably  kill  one  another  ;  ani 
the  ware  of  Vespasian  and  Titu 
against  the  Jews,  completed  after- 
wards by  the  terrible  destruction  of 
that  nation  under  Hadrian ;  together 
with  his  other  wars,  and  the  prece- 
ding persecutions  of  Domitian  s 
Trajan,  and  the  conquests  of  this  last 
prince.  So  that,  as  this  begins  with 
A.D.  66,  it  ends  with  Hadrian's  wars 
in  134,  or  with  his  life,  138. 

The  third  seal  (chap  vi.  5-6)  begins 
therefore,  with  a.d.  138,  where,  un- 
der the  hieroglyphic  of  a  rider  on  a 
black  horse,  with  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand,  to  weigh  and  measure 
all  things  exactly,  is  set  forth  the  ex- 
cellent reigns  of  the  admirable  Anto- 
nines,  Pius,  and  Fhilosophus.  And, 
therefore,  this  seal  runs  out  in 
year  180. 

The  fourth  zeal  (chap.  vi.  'i 
represents  the  Roman  horse  turned 
pale,  and  the  rider  changed  from  a 
grave  and  awful  judge  toamurderer. 
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so  as  to  be  called  Deatli,  bj  reason  of 
bis  tbrowiug  ao  laany  iolo  Hades,  or 
the  future  state,  bj  immature  deaths. 
Wbere  we  have  a  veiT  remarkable 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Boman 
empire  al^r  the  decease  of  the  brave 
Antoninus  Fhilosophus,  under  the 
barbarities  of  Commodua,  the  short- 
lived reigns  of  Pertinax  and  Didius 
Julianus,  but  especially  under  the 
bloody  Septimus  Severua,  in  his  wars 
against  Persennius  Nigerius,  Albious, 
and  others,  and  under  his  son  Cora- 
calla  ;  and  afterwards  under  Macri- 
nus,  Heliogabulus,  (the  reign  of  the 
excellent  Alexander  Severus  being 
but  a  short  breathing  to  the  empire 
and  the  Christians)  Maziminus,  and 
his  son  Pupienus,  Balbinus  and  Gor- 
dianus,  and  Philippus  and  his  son — 
with  whose  death,  I  think,  this  seal 
runs  out  in  the  jear  2S0.  And 
with  the  death  of  these  Phillippi,  who 
favored  Christianity,  the  four  evan- 
gelical living  creatures  (which  our 
translation  renders  Beasts,  most  ui 
accountably)  cease  to  spet^  openly. 

The  fifth  se^l,  therefore,  discovers 
the  state  of  the  Christian  church  to  be 
exceedingly  languishing  and  melan- 
choly, as  if  the  ssunl^  were  all  slain, 
praying  and  crying  for  vengeance 
against  their  persecutors,  while  they 
are  represented  as  lying  under  the 
altar  (chap.  vi.  9,  10,  11.)  So  that 
this  period  begins  with  Decius,  the 
first  universal  persecutor  of  Christians 
(for  all  the  former  persecutions  undei 
Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  the  An' 
tonines,  were  but  provincial  ones,  and 
that  of  Maximinua  ^;ainst  the  minis- 
ters only)  who  began  his  reign  and 
persecution  together  in  the  year  250, 
and  was  seconded  in  it  by  Valerian 
(for  the  short  reigns  of  Trebonianus, 
Gallus,  and  .a^milianus,  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this 
case.)  Now  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
are  desired  to  rest  patiently  until  the 
confused  reign  of  Gralienus  should 
run  out,  and  the  thirty  tyrants  that 
rose  in  his  time  should  be  cut  off,  to> 
gelher  with  the  short-lived  Claudius 


GothicuB  ;  seeing,  after  that  little 
interval,  their  brethren  were  also  to 
suffer  still  further  under  Kome  Pagan 
— viz.  under  Aurelian,  and  afterwards 
(when  the  short  reigns  of  Tacitus, 
Frohus,  Carus,  and  Carinas  should 
iver)  under  the  cruel  persecution 
raised  agmnst  them  byDiocIesian  and 
Maximianus,  elder  and  younger,  to- 
gether with  Severus  and  Maximinua. 
So  that  this  seal  ends  with  the  con- 
clusion of  this  last  persecution,  begun 
byDiocIesian,  and soexpiresA.D.  306. 

The  sixth  seal  (chap.  vi.  12-17) 
gives  us  an  account  of  God's  gra- 
cious answer,  at  length,  to  the 
prayer  of  the  sliun  witnesses,  in 
the  destruction  of  Rome  Pagan,  after 
their  cup  was  made  full  by  the  last 
cruel  persecution  ;  and  this  is  de- 
scribed as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
come  to  an  end.  For  so  the  prophets 
use  to  represent  the  ruin  of  kingdoms 
and  monarchies,  as  we  see  among 
other  places  (Jer.  iv.  24,  Isa.  xiii. 
10,  and  xxiv.  21-23,  Joel  ii.  10.)  So 
that  this  seal  contains  the  great  and 
terrible  wars  of  Constantine  theGreat 
against  all  those  last  tyrants,  from  the 
year  306  to  the  death  of  the  last  Pa- 
gan emperor  Lit^nius,  a.d.  324. 

The  seventh  seal,  therefore,  repre- 
sents tJie  short  breathing  of  the  church 
(chap.  viii.  I)  and  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tiana under  Constantine,  from  the 
year  313,  when  he  first  published  an 
edict  in  their  favor ;  and  particularly 
from  the  death  of  IJcinius,  a.d.  324 
to  hia  own  decease  in  the  year  337, 
immediately  upon  which  the  scene 
alters  :  and  then  begins 

The  second  septenary  of  trumpets, 
which  girea  us  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  church,  in  relation  to  the  gra- 
dual growth  and  increase  of  her  anti- 
cbristian  enemies,  though  in  a  way 
also  of  judgment  upon  them — which 
I  represent  to  you  in  the  following 
series  and  order : 

The  first  trumpet  (chap.  vii.  7) 
began  a  little  i^r  Constantino's 
death,  in  the  wars  between  his  eldest 
and  youngest  son,  or  at  the  death  of 
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the  first  in  battle,  and  of  the  last  by 
the  usurpation  of  Mt^entius,  which 
was  a  kind  of  mixed  storm  of  hail, 
fire,  and  blood.  The  continuance  of 
it  was  in  the  persecutious  against  the 
orthodox  bj  Constantius  and  Valens, 
with  the  intervention  of  that  agunst 
all  Christians  by  Julian,  the  apostate. 
And  theconclusionofitseemstobethe 
usurpation  of  Maximas,  upon  the 
death  of  G-ratianus,  and  aflerwards 
the  death  of  Valentinian  the  Second, 
and  floally  the  wars  and  death  ol 
Theodosius;  bo  that  it  began  with 
the  year  339,  and  ended  a.d.  393. 

The  second  trumpet  (chapter  viii. 
8,  9)  i-epreaenta  a  great  kingdom, 
under  the  emblem  of  a  mountain  (see 
Jer.  li.  25),  burning  with  fire  (i.  e.  in 
acruel  and  fierce  manner),  and  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  the  body  politic,  or 
empire  of  Rome,  represented  by  the 
Gea  (see  chap,  xviii.  15),  by  which 
the  third  part  of  it  became  blood  ;  by 
which  we  are,  unquestionably,  to 
understand  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous natjona  of  the  Vandals  and 
Goths  into  the  Boman  dominioDS. 
This  began  about  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  made  a  formidable  pro- 
gress (a,d.  405)  in  Uie  days  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorins,  by  Rada- 
gisus,  and  afterwards  AJarieus,  who 
took  Rome  (a.d.  410);  and  it  was 
continued  during  the  inroads  of 
Athaulphus  the  Golh  (who  pillaged 
the  great  city,  a.d.  414),  and  of 
Gensericus  the  Vandal,  and  of  Attila 
the  Hun  into  Jtaly,  and  other  Roman 
provinces,  which  they  and  others 
about  that  time  wasted  miserably,  to 
the  year  35o,  and  afterwards  to  the 
year  476. 

The  third  trumpet(cliap.  viii.10,1 1) 
doth  plainly  represent  the  destruction 
of  the  Western  empire,  by  a  star 
falling  from  the  boaven  ot  its  glory, 
as  a  burning  lamp.  For  aAer  it  bad 
struggled  with  iU  fatal  destiny,  under 
the  obscure  Ciesars,  Avitus  M^or- 
anus,  Severus,  &e.  it  did  at  length  I 
expire  with  Augiuitulus  (a.d.  475  (h* 
476.)    This  star  was  called  Worm- 1 


wood,  because  of  the  bitter  trials  this 
brought  upon  the  empire.  For  the 
Ostro-Goths  planted  themselves  in 
Iraly,  and  reigned  as  arbitrarily  as 
the  emperors  had  ever  done.  Sc 
that  this  period  began  with  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ostro-Goths,  a.d.  476, 
and  ended  with  it,  a.d.  553. 

The  fourth  trumpet  (chop,  viii,  12) 
brings  yet  iiirther  desolations 
Rome,  by  darkening  its  splendour 
and  glory,  represented  by  the  eclip- 
sing of  the  sun,  for  a  third  part  of  it, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  also  in  a  like 
manner ;  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand, no  doubt,  the  decay  of  the 
imperial  power  and  authority  in  the 
West  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Exarchat  aflerwards.  So  that  this 
trumpet  lasted  from  the  year  568  U) 
the  year  758,  when  Pepin  made  the 
Pope,  in  a  manner,  king  of  Rome 
(who,  in  requital  of  his  kindness,  gave 
his  son,  Cbarlemange,  the  empty  tide 
of  Emperor  of  Rome,  making  thus 
the  succeeding  western  empire  an 
image  of  the  ancient  one.  Rev.  siii, 
14,  15),  by  which  both  the  power  of 
the  Lombards,  of  the  Exarchat,  and 
the  Emperors  did,  as  it  were,  termi- 
nate in  him ;  and  as  the  Esarchat 
ended  a.d.  752,  so  the  Lombards 
were  totally  expelled  Italy  a  little 
after — via.  773. 
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The  greatest  changes  in  nature 
and  society  are  frequently  not  only 
the  results  of  causes  remote  in  them- 
selves, but  of  instruments,  agencies, 
events,  exceedingly  feeble  and 
small  compared  with  the  magnitude, 
importance,  and  grandeur  of  the  re- 
sults. The  dreams  of  Joseph,  and 
the  exposure  of  Moses  in  an  ark  of 
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bulrushes,  were,  in  tbeouelvee,  mat- 
ters of  trivial  importance.  Yet, 
constituted  as  the  world  is,  the  des- 
tinies of  all  mankind  are  more  or  less 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
these  events.  Time,  in  its  mighty 
career,  and  eternity,  in  its  grand  and 
awfVd  development^  may  yet  show 
that,  in  the  mysterions  schemes  of 
Divine  Providence  and  moral  go- 
vernment, the  whole  human  race 
may,  in  the  epochs  of  time,  he  much 
affected  by  these  very  tnSing  and 
apparently  contingent  events. 

Had  Joseph  not  been  sold  a  slave 
into  Egypt,  the  Israelites  had  never 
sojourned  there ;  tlie  arts  and  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  together  with 
their  idolatiy,  would  not  have  given 
character  and  desdny  to  the  Jewish 
people.  The  Exodus  and  all  its 
miiades  had  never  occurred ;  human 
history  would  never  have  been  what 
it  now  is,  or  what  it  will  hereafter  be. 
If  Carthage  had  conquered  Rome, 
and  not  Rome  Carthage,  who  could 
now  declare  what  might  have  been, 
or  what  might  yet  be,  the  condition 
of  the  world?  If  the  elector  of 
Saxony  had  not  patronised  Luther, 
or  if  a  sale  of  indulgencies  had  not 
roused  into  action  the  migh^  ener- 
^es  of  his  soul,  what  of  Protestantism 
would  there  have  been  in  its  present 
forms? 

Newton's  obswvatltm  of  a  falling 
apple,  Franklin's  reflections  npon  a 
thunder  cloud,  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester's speculations  on  steam,  the 
conjectures  of  Columbus  on  a  new 
continent,  &c.  &c.  have  changed  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  given  new 
sciences  and  new  arts  to  the  world. 

The  beginnings  of  all  things  are 
botii  small  and  weak.  Yea,  the  oak 
is  in  the  acorn,  the  giant  in  the  emr 
bryo,  and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
in  the  fortunes  of  an  individual.  TTie 
character  of  a  nation  sometimes  takes 
its  color  from  that  of  an  individual. 
Hence  the  ambition  of  a  Cs»ar,  or  a 
Napoleon,  gives  laws  to  nations,  dis- 
solves and  reorganizes  the  kingdoms 


of  the  world.  And  so  in  a  single 
great  truth,  placed  in  a  proper  atti- 
tude before  the  mind,  may  sometimes 
be  found  the  cause  t^  momentous 
changes,  not  only  in  a  single  indivi- 
dual, but  in  great  masses  of  mankind ; 
indeed,  in  nations  and  geiierati<Kia  of 
men. 

Hie  question  has  been  often  pro- 
pounded to  me — How  came  you  by 
your  present  views  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  Are  they  original,  or  de- 
rived? If  original,  by  what  process 
of  reason  7  If  derived,  from  what 
authority  or  source?  These  are 
questions  of  but  little  consequence  to 
any  individual.  The  capital  qnestioi 
is,  are  tkei/  vmU  founded? 

There  are  no  new  discoveries  u 
Christianity.  It  is  as  old  as  tbi 
sacred  writings  of  the  Bposdes  and 
evangelists  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
whole  TeligiaUr  obfeetively  and  doe- 
Irinalty  cotttidered,  ia  found  in  e 
book.  Nothing  discovered  by  any 
man  that  has  lived  since  John  n 
the  Apocalypse  is  of  any  virto 
religion ;  nay,  indeed,  is  no  part  or 
parcel  of  Christianity.  All  tSat  can 
now  he  pretended  or  aimed  at^  by 
any  sane  mind,  is  Ike  proper  inter- 
pretation  of  what  is  teritten  in  He- 
brew and  Greek,  and  translated  into 
all  the  modem  languages  in 
civilized  world.  Whatever  in  Chris- 
tianity is  new  is  not  true.  Whatever 
is  true  is  contained  in  the  commonly 
received  and  acknowledged  books — 
our  Old  and  New  Testaments,  w 
covenants.  Philology,  and  not  phi- 
losophy; history,  and  not  faUe 
reason,  and  not  imagination ;  common 
sense,  and  not  genius,  are  essentjal 
to  the  pa«eption,  and  candor  and 
honesty  to  the  reception,  of  the  go^l 
of  Chnst  and  its  spiritaal  privileges 
and  honors. 

But  how  were  yon  led  to  interpnt 
the  scriptures  differentiy,  and  to  t«>eh 
and  practise  difierendy  from  yikti 
you  once  thought,  believed,  and  prac- 
tised ?  Well,  as  these  may  be  useAil 
to  others,  I  vrill  answer  the  questioa 
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by  the  Darration  of  a  few  incideaU, 
anecdotee,  some  of  which,  never  be- 
fore published,  may  be  of  use  to 
others,  and  lead  them  to  a  new  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting,  as  well  as  of 
enjoying  the  Christian  religion. 

I  will  go  no  further  back  than  my 
arrival  in  the  United  States  in  1809, 
fuid  note  a  few  matters  very  trivi^ 
in  appearance,  but  important  in  their 
bearing  and  results. 

The  first  pToof  sheet  that  I  ever 
read  was  a  form  of  ut  father's  De- 
claration AMD  Address,  in  press 
in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  on  my 
arrival  there  in  October,  1809.  There 
were  in  it  the  following  sentences : — 
"  Nothing  ought  to  be  received  tnio 
the  faith  or  worship  of  the  Church, 
or  be  made  a  term  of  communion 
amongst  Christians,  that  is  not  as  old 
as  the  New  Testament.  Nor  ought 
any  thing  to  be  admitted  as  of  Divine 
obligation,  in  the  Church  constitution 
and  management,  but  what  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  by  the  authority  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles upon  the  New  Testament  Church, 
either  in  express  terms  or  by  (^proved 
precedent."  These  last  words,  "  ex- 
press terms"  and  "  approved  prece- 
dent" made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind,  thea  well  furnished  with  the 
popular  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  all  its  branches.  While 
there  was  some  ambiguity  about  this 
"approved  precedent,"  there  was  none 
about  "express  terms."  S\it\\  A  prece- 
dent, I  alleged,  might  be  in  "  express 
terms"  and  a  good  precedent  might 
not  be  clearly  approved  or  expressly 
staled  by  apostles  or  evangelists  with 
approbation. 

While  reasoning  with  myself  and 
others  on  these  matters,  I  accidentally 
fell  in  with  Dr.  Riddle,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Union  church,  and  intro- 
duced the  matter  to  him.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  these  words,  however  plau- 
sible in  appearance,  are  not  sound; 
for  if  you  follow  out  these,  you  must 
become  a  Baptist."  "  Why,  air,"  said 
1,  "  it  there,  in  the   scriptures,  no 


express  precept  for,  or  precept  of 
infant  baptism?"  "Not  one,  sir," 
responded  the  Doctor.  I  was  startled, 
and  mortified  that  I  could  not  produce 
one.  He  withdrew.  Turning  round 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Munroe,  the  principal 
bookseller  of  Jefferson  College,  Can- 
nonsbui^h.  Pa.  who  heard  the  con- 
versation :  "  Send  me,  sir,  if  you 
please,  forthwith,  all  the  treatises 
you  have  in  favour  of  infant  bap- 
tism." He  did  so.  Disclaiming  the 
Bap^ts  as  "an  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated population,"  as  my  notions  were, 
I  never  inquired  for  any  of  their  books 
or  writings.  I  knew  John  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  had  often 
read  it;  bnt  I  knew  not  at  that  time 
that  be  was  a  Baptist. 

All  the  members  of  the  "  Wash- 
ington Christian  Association,"  whose 
"Declaration  and  Address"  myfather 
had  then  written,  were  not  only  all 
Pedo-baplists,  but  the  most  leading 
and  influential  persons  in  it  were 
hostile  to  the  BapHst  views  and 
practice.  So  to  work  I  went  to 
maintain  my  positions  in  favor  of 
infant  baptism.  I  read  much  during 
one  year  on  the  subject.  I  was  better 
pleased  with  Presbyterian  ism  than 
with  any  thing  else,  and  desired,  if 
possible,  to  maintain  it.  But  despite 
of  my  prejudices,  partialities  and  pros- 
pects, the  conviction  deepened  and 
strengthened  that  it  was  all  a  grand 
Papal  imposition.  I  threw  away  the 
Fedobaptist  volnmes  with  indignation 
at  their  assumptions  and  fallacious 
reasonings,  and  fled,  with  some  faint 
hope  of  finding  something  more  con- 
vincing, to  my  Greek  New  Testament. 
But  stiU  worse,  I  found  no  resting 
place  there  ;  andentering  into  conver- 
sation with  my  fether  on  the  subject, 
he  admitted  there  was  neither  express 
terms  nor  express  precedent.  But, 
strange  to  tell,  he  took  the  ground  that 
once  in  the  church,  and  a  participant 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  we  could  not 
"unchurch  or  paganize  ourselves  ;" 
put  off  Christ  and  then  make  a  new 
profesaoD,  and  commence  again  as 
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woald  a  beatheo  i 


1  end  &  pub' 

H&ring  the  highest  esteem  for  bis 
learning,  and  the  deepest  eonvielion  of 
tj  and  devotion  to  the  irutb,his 
authority  over  me  then  waa  para- 
mount and  aimosl  irresistible.  We 
into  discussion;  He  simplycon- 
ceded,  that  we  ought  not  to  teach  nor 
practiceinfant  baptism  without  Divine 
authority ;  bul,onlhecontrary,preach 
and  administer  the  apostolic  baptism. 
Still,  however,  we  ought  not  to  nn- 
chiistinnize  ourselves  and  put  on 
Christ,  having  not  only  professed  and 
preached  the  Christian  faith,  but  also 
participated  in  its  solemn  rites.  We 
discussed  this  (juestion,  and  all  that 
family  of  questions,  at  sundry  inter- 
views,  for  many  months.  At  length 
I  told  him  that,  with  great  reluctance, 
I  must  dissent  from  all  his  reasonings 
upon  that  subject  and  be  baptized. 
I  now  fully  fuid  con sci en ttouly  believed 
that  I  never  had  been  baptized,  and, 
consequently,  I  was  then,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  unbaptized  person  ;  and  hence 
could  not  consistently  preach  a  bap- 
tism to  others,  of  which  I  had  never 
been  a  subject  myself. 

His  response  was,  "  I  have,  then, 
no  more  to  add ;  you  must  please 
yourself,"  On  leaving  me  in  the 
morning,  he  asked  me  mhen,  where, 
and  b^  tokom  I  intended  to  be  im- 
mersed ?  Aa  to  the  place,  I  preferred 
to  be  baptized  near  home,  among 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  attend 
my  preaching ;  as  to  the  time,  just  as 
soon  as  I  could  procure  an  accept- 
able Baptist  minister.  The  nearest, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  known  to 
me,  was  Elder  Matthias  Luse,  li 
some  thirty  miles  from  my  resi- 
dence. I  promieed  to  let  my  father 
know  the  time  and  place  as  soon  as 
I  obtained  the  consent  of  Elder  Luse. 
Immediately  I  went  in  quest  of  an 
administrator,  of  one  who  practised 
what  he  preached.  I  spent  the  next 
evening  with  Elder  Luse.  During 
the  evening  I  announced  my  errand. 
He  beard  me  with  pleasure.    Having, 


former  occaeioD,  heard  him 
preach,  but  not  on  that  subject,  I 
asked  him  into  vkat  formula  qffailk 
he  immersed  ?  His  answer  was,  tbat 
the  Baptist  church  required  candi- 
dates to  appear  before  it,  and  on  a 
narration  of  their  experience,  ap- 
proved by  the  church,  a  time  and 
place  were  appointed  for  the  bap- 
'  im." 

To  this  I  immediately  demurred, 
saying,  that  I  knew  no  scriptural 
authority  for  bringing  a  candidate 
for  baptism  before  the  church  to  be 
examined,  judged,  and  approved  by 
it,  as  prerequisite  to  his  bnpliam.  To 
which  he  simply  responded,  "It 
the  Baptist  custom,"  But  wai 
said  I,  the  apostolic  custom  ?  He 
did  not  contend  that  it  was,  admitting 
freely  that  such  was  not  the  case  from 
the  beginning.  "  But,"  added  he, 
"  if  I  were  to  depart  from  our  usual 
custom,  they  might  hold  me  to  account 
before  the  Association."  "  Sir,"  I 
replied,  "  there  is  but  one  confession 
of  faith  that  I  can  make,  and  into 
that  alone  can  I  consent  to  be  bap- 
tized." "^V^1at  is  that?"  said  he. 
"Into  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  confession  into  which  the 
first  converts  were  immersed.  1  have 
set  out  to  follow  the  apostles  of  Christ 
and  their  master,  and  I  will  be  bap- 
tized only  into  the  primitive  CbrisUan 
faith." 

After  a  short  silence,  he  replied, 
saying,  "  I  believe  you  are  right,  and 
1  will  risk  the  consequences  ;  I  will 
get,  if  possible,  one  of  our  Eedslone 
preachers  to  accompany  me.  Where 
do  you  desire  to  be  baptized  ?" 
Buffalo  creek,  on  which  I  live,  and 
on  which  I  am  accustomed  to  preach. 
My  Preshylerian  vrife,"  I  added, 
"  and,  perhaps,  some  others,  will 
accompany  me." 

On  the  day  appointed.  Elder  Henry 
Spears,  jrom  the  Monongabela,  and 
Matthias  Luse,  according  to  promise, 
met  us  at  the  place  appointed.  It 
was  on  the  12th  of  June,  1812,  a 
beauljful  day ;  a  large  and  attentive 


was  present,  with  Elder 
Darid  Jones,  of  Eastern  Penn'syl- 
ranio.  Myfatber  made  an  elaborate 
address  od  the  occaMon.  I  followed 
him  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
of  my  change  of  views,  and  vindicated 
the  primitive  institution  of  baptism, 
and  the  necessity  of  personal  obe- 
dience. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  my  father, 
molber,  and  eldest  sister,  my  wife, 
and  three  other  persons,  besides  my- 
00%  were  that  same  day  immersed 
into  the  &ith  of  that  great  proposition 
on  which  the  Lord  himself  a^d  he 
would  build  his  chureh.  The  next 
Ixird's  day  some  twenty  others  made 
a  similar  confession,  and  so  the  work 
progressed,  nntil  in  a  short  time  al- 
most an  hundred  persons  were  immer- 
sed. This  company,  as  far  as  I  am 
yet  informed,  was  the  first  community 
in  the  country  that  was  immersed  into 
that  primitive,  simple,  and  most  sig- 
nificant confession  of  faith  in  the  di- 
vine person  and  mission  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  without  being  brought 
before  a  church  to  answer  certain  doc- 
trinal questions,  or  to  give  a  history 
of  all  their  feelings  and  emotions,  in 
those  days  falsely  called  "  Christian 
experience;  "  as  if  a  man  could  have 
Christian  experience  before  he  was  a 
Christian !  A.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear  Sib — ^In  your  reply  to  the 
observations  I  made  on  baptism,  in 
ray  letter  of  15th  May,  you  admit 
that  baptism  is  a  figurative  institu- 
tion, consequently  possessing  no  mo- 
ral merit.  But  you  affirm  that  obe- 
dience to  it  restores  man  to  the  favor 
of  Grod.  This  I  consider  only  a  bold 
assertion,  as  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
say  so.  I  presume  you  will  admit 
that  Simon  of  Samaria  was  obedient 
to  baptism  :  his  case  proves  that 
something  more  than  obedience  to 
baptism  is  necessary  to  restore  man 
to  the  favor  of  God. 


Again,  you  consider  the  one  right- 
eousness in  Rom.  v.  1 1,  to  mean  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  it 
ia  only  sectarian  prejudice  that  pre- 
vents people  &om  perceiving  this — 
consequently  you  must  consider  all 
the  blessings  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  as  the  result  of  obedience  to 
baptism.  As  not  one  word  about 
baptism  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
chapter,  your  assertion  that  the  one 
righteousness  means  baptism  has  no 
foundation  to  rest  upon, 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  version  edited 
by  him,  in  place  of  the  one  right- 
eousness, renders  it  one  act  of  obe- 
dience. What,  then,  are  we  to  un- 
derstand to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
one  translation  or  the  other  ?  The 
comparison  stated  by  the  Apostle 
from  Romans  v.  12  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  surely  can  never  be  under- 
stood as  a  comparison  between 
Adam's  one  offence  and  baptism.  I 
think  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  com- 
parison ia  between  the  one  offence  of 
the  first  Adflm,  and  the  one  act  of 
obedience  of  the  second  Adam,  in 
laying  down  his  life  at  the  command 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  in  the  room  of  guilty  sin- 
ners. Now  as  nothing  can  atone  for 
moral  guilt  but  moral  merit,  and  the 
merit  of  Christ's  sacrifice  being  infi- 
nite, it  superabounded  over  the  one 
offence  of  Adam,  by  which  alone  sin 
can  be  pardoned  in  consistency  with 
all  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 

The  sacrifices  under  the  law  were 
appointed  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  forgiveness  was  promised  by  obe- 
dience to  that  appointment ;  but  as 
they  possessed  no  moral  merit,  and 
were  only  figurative  institutions,  and 
were  desigfted  to  shadow  forth  that 
one  sacrifice  which  Jesus  offered 
when  he  came  to  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself — hence  the 
Apostle  affirms  that  it  is  impossible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goals 
could  take  away  sin.  Now  if  figura- 
tive institutions  under  the  law  could 
not  take  away  sins,  how  is  it  possible 


far  a  figurative  institution  under  the 
gospel  to  naEh  &we,y  mas,  as  botii 
are  figures  of  the  same  glorious  event, 
only  with  tiiia  difference — the  one 
was  a  figure  that  this  would  be  done 
by  sacrifice,  the  other  that  it  has 
been  done  by  sacrifice,  baptism  being 
an  exhibition  that  Jesus  was  deliveir- 
ed  for  our  ofiences,  and  raised  again 
for  our  justification. 

By  ^ving  this  a  place  in  your  next 
number  yoa  will  much  oblige, 

A  Scotch  Baptist. 

Edinburgh,  14tb  July,  1848. 

REPLY  TO  SCOTCH  BAPTIST,  NO.  II. 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  , 
14th  instant,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
when  a  unner  receives  the  gospel, 
there  is  no  merit  on  his  part,  any 
more  than  when  he  receives  food  for 
the  daily  sustenance  of  his  body.  In 
neither  case  has  he  anything  wliereof 
to  boast  before  God.  All  is  of  pure 
favour.  So  baptism,  while  it  cannot 
create  or  purchase  anything  for  the 
sinner — Christ,  by  his  death  and  re- 
surrection, having  accomplished  this 
for  him — is,  nevertheless,  the  consti- 
tuted medium  or  channel  of  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
a  well-founded  hope  of  eternal  life. 

The  brethren  at  Rome,  some  of 
whom  were  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  heard  the  first  gospel  ser- 
mon, believed  it,  and  Tiere  justified 
by  faith  after,  or  when  they  were 
Imptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
and  not  before.  Then  it  was  they 
had  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  ihey  received 
the  atonement,  or  reconciliation. 

The  case  of  Simon  of  Samariashows 
truly  that  something  more  than  bap- 
tism, or  even  faith,  (for  he  believed) 
is  necessary  to  restore  man  to  the  fa- 
vor of  God.  His  heart  was  not  right 
in  tiie  sight  of  God  :  he  was  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  and  still  bound  by 
iniquity.  Paul  said  of  some  other 
baptized  believers,  that  they  had  not 


ITCH  BAPTIST. 

the  knowledge  of  God.  To  theirown 
shame  it  was  spoken.  Simon,  there- 
fore, had  not  either  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  God,  or  that  contrition  of 
heart  which  leads  to  the  renunciation 
of  covetousness  and  every  other  crime. 
Hence,  like  many  others,  he  wanted 
to  bny  and  sell  the  free  gift  of  God, 
but  was  rejected  in  a  moment  for  his 
presumption  and  impiety.  This, 
however,  ia  not  the  matter  of  inquiry 
between  us. 

Is  baptism,  as  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Aposdes,  the  divinely  consti- 
tuted medium  of  bringing  intelligent 
believing  penitents  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  and  pardon  before 
God  ?  I  take  the  affirmative  of  this. 
Will  you,  dear  sir,  from  the  testimony 
of  God,  prove  to  the  contrary  ?  Not 
one  inspired  example  or  precept 
that  elTect  can  be  produced  since  1 
Spirit  of  God  was  poured  out  from 
on  high  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Eteepccting  baptism  not  beiogn 
tioned  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Romans, 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  thi 
Apostie  was  writing  to  those  who 
had  been  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism. Indeed,  all  the  Epistles  were 
addressed  to  those  who,  in  this  re- 
spect, were  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  of 
Paul,  and  of  the  whole  church.  For 
Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  ho  might  cleanse 
it  with  the  washing  of  water  by 
the  word ;  that  he  might  present  it  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  There 
are  other  chapters  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  brethren  in  which  neither  faith, 
repentance,  nor  baptism  are  men- 
tioned, except  by  implication.  Pray, 
what  does  this  prove  gainst  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins? 

The  righteousness,  or  justification, 
spoken  of  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, is  not  the  same  thing  as  bap- 
tism ;  still  the  latter  may,  and  dow, 
lead  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fonnv. 
Therefore,  being  justified  by  Adth 
(through  baptism),  these  parties  had 
peace  with  God,  tbrongh  our  Lord 


Jeeus  Christ  Thus,  by  one  act  of 
obedience,  many  are  constituted 
righteous  before  God,  and  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing. 

You  aay  the  sacrifices  under  the 
law  vrere  appointed  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  forgiveness  was  promised 
by  obedience  to  those  appointments. 
I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  that  some 
of  the  sacrifices  were  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Now,  suppose  the  par 
ties  refused  to  obey,  would  they  have 
had  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?  Or, 
suppose  they  had  brought  the  halt, 
the  lame,  or  the  blind,  fur  sacrifice, 
or  a  wheaten  offering,  instead  of  a 
bloody  victim,  although  there  is  no 
moral  merit  in  either,  would  they 
have  been  accepted  ?  You  know, 
air,  they  would  not ;  nor  will  Gtod 
accept  of  any  of  the  institutions  of 
man,  the  teaching  of  And-Christ  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  ! ! 

If  periodical  sin-offerings,  which 
were  appointed  under  the  law(there- 
by  calling  sins  to  remembrance  again 
every  year)  answered  the  purpose  for 
the  time  being,  how  much  more  shall 
not  he  who,  through  the  eternal 
Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot 
unto  God,  purge  the  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  Uie  one  living 
and  true  Grod  ?  That  a  sinner,  be- 
fore he  can  atand  in  the  presence  of 
the  Saviour  with  acceptance,  must  be 
enlightened  in  his  mind,  changed  in 
hia  slate  and  affections,  and  justified 
in  bis  person  and  character,  is  ob- 
vious to  all  persons  of  faith  and 
refiection.  This  position,  to  my 
mind,  is  attained  by  the  obedience  of 
faith.  With  you,  it  appears  to  be 
accomplished  by  failh  atone,  obe- 
dience following  aa  a  matter  of  course. 
Still,  if  I  understand  you  correctly, 
pardon,  or  justification,  is  complete 
without  it;  and  the  sinner,  even 
while  in  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  can 
«yoy  these  distingoisbod  blessngs 
aod  privileges.  How  to  reconcile 
your  creed  with  the  toacliing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  difficulty. 
Paul  said  that  he  received  grace  and 


apostleship  for  the  obedience  of  failh 
among  all  nations,  and  that  the  great 
secret  which  he  proclaimed  concern- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  prophetic 
writings  and  the  commandment  of 
the  eternal  God,  made  known  to  ail 
the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  the  obedience 
of  faith.  He  (Jesus)  is  the  author 
of  the  eternal  salvation  to  all  them 
that  obey  him.  Indeed,  the  obedience 
of  faith,  and  not  faith  alone,  is  in- 
sisted upon  both  for  saint  and  sinner, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations ;  and 
that  man  is  guilty  of  a  daring  crime 
who  attempts  to  separate  them. 
Yours  benevolently, 

J.  Walub. 
July  17,  1848.  ' 


PEACE  AND  UNION. 
In  my  last  I  did  not  give  Brother 
Gray  great  credit  for  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, or  propriety  in  judgment  ;  nor 
do  I  now  inC«nd  to  compliment  him 
for  stating  his  meaning  with  precision. 
In  my  first  letter  I  related  some  tacts, 
and  amongst  others  these  two ; 

1.  It  is  "  an  understood  and  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  (Baptist) 
church  (in  Dundee)  that  a  member 
going  to  a  distance  could  hold  fellow- 
ship with  any  church — open  commu- 
nion— and  I  have  heard  of  some  with 
Independent  churches ;  and  when 
they  return,  neither  the  church  nor 
any  one  has  a  right,  and  would  be 
set  down  as  disorderly,  were  they  to 
refer  to  such  conduct." 

2.  "  Tills  church  will  not  receive 
into  its  fellowship  any  who  are  un- 
baptized,  but  admits  all  who  are,  to 
whatever  denomination  they  may 
belong." 

In  his  first  communication  Brother 
Gray  boldly  affirmed  that  their  fun- 
damental principle  is  a  fundamental 
prindple  of  the  Reformation,  or  ra- 
ther what  is  better,  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament i  but  it  now  appears  (very 
dimly,  I  allow)  that  he  never  meant 
this  !     He  considers  that  parties  act- 
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ing  as  do  some  in  the  Baptist  church, 
are  fit  subjects  for  solicitude  and  in- 
struction. 

Howerer,  he"has  asserted  that  the 
practice  of  the  Meadow-side  Baptist 
church,  stated  in  item  2  above,  is  in 
accordance  <K'ilh  ilie  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  New  Testament.  The  practice 
is  not  acted  on  in  Nottingham,  as 
appears  from  your  note.  But  this  is 
□ot  a  question  which  should  be  de- 
cided except  by  the  unerring  stan- 
dard. The  opinion  of  any  brother, 
however  eminent,  can  be  of  no  avail, 
and  is  totally  unnecessary  if  the 
Bible  substantiates  his  position. 

Will  Brother  Gray,  therefore,  an- 
swer the  following  questions,  which, 
indeed,  embody  those  at  the  end  of 
my  last  letter  ?  I  would  beg  that  he 
keep  specially  in  view  that  the  per- 
sona to  be  admitted  may  belong  to 
any  of  the  denominations,  and  tli 
is  absurd  lo  tallc  of  improper  or  guilty 
practices  being  justifiable  because 
they  arise  from  opinion. 

Question  1.  Is  there  any  command, 
precept,  or  example  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, warranting  a  baptized  be- 
liever either  occasionally  or  gene- 
rally to  hold  communion  with  the 
unbapUzed  ? 

I.  If  not,  where  is  the  proof  that 
the  New  Testament  warrants  that  a 
person  pursuing  such  conduct  should 
be  received  into  general  or  occasional 
mmunion  with  the  church? 
I  still  adhere  to  my  old  name.  If 
Brother  Gray  had  any  objection  to 
being  wounded  by  the  lance  of  an 
"  unknown,"  he  should  not  have  run 
against  it  Still  I  consider  it  better, 
in  discussing  such  matters,  to  do  so 
anonymously,  because  principle  is 
more  entitled  to  influence  than  per- 
sons can  ever  be. 

Yours,  Frateb. 

Dundee,  11th  July,  1848. 

[Nothing  ought  to  be  received  into 

the  faith  or  worship  of  the  church, 

or  be  made  a  term  of  communion 


LrCERARI  NOTICE. 


amongst  ChrisUans,  that  is  nc 
old  as  the  New  Testament.] 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 
Tie  Worihip  of  God  in  Public  eppoted 
to  the  Voice  o/Scriulure  and  the  Pratlice 
of  the  Primitive  Chrittian$.—"  We  have 
been  coment  to  suffer  our  fnrms  of  pnhlie 
worgbip  to  remain  nearly  in  tbe  same  >dul- 
teiaLed  HtaCe  in  whicli  [ho  Reformen  lelk 
Ibeni"  (Simpson.)  "  What  mean  ye  bj  tbit 
BotviceP  in  an  inquiry  that  may  with  p:rfat 
fairness  be  put,  and  every  reaEOnabie  mm 
will  feel  it  incuinbent  upon  him  to  giTo  a 
clear  and  rlistincl  reply  to  ii"  fWalford.' 
Houlston  and  Slonemao,  London. — Such  in 
the  title  of  a  tract  of  12  pages  receiT"d  tbii 
monlh.  The  introduclion  commences  with 
the  following  interrogalion  :~1b  pablio  vor- 
ship,  namely,  the  noion  of  the  church  with 
the  world  in  the  worship  of  God,  sanctioneJ 
by  the  loicB  of  Scripture  P  If  not,  is  it  ei- 
ptrdient,  or  calculated  to  promote  tbe  con- 
version  of  (he  onbelieiipg  portion  of  out 
congregations?  That  this  pamphlet  hu 
been  puUiahed  by  lome  persons  who  are  se- 
riously inquiring  the  way  out  of  that  labT- 
rinthofreligioua  confusion  in  which  the  'a- 
rions  bodies  of  sectarians  are  now  enpilphed, 

als  commence  their  egress  out  of  Spiritual 
Babylon,  great  care  should  be  mBDiffeB:Bd 
that  they  neither  stop  short  of,  nor  pass  by, 
Spiritual  Jerusalem.  To  have  revourse  to 
the  primiiife  Fathers  for  directitMi  wll  not 
elicit  much  for  tbe  correction  of  error.  Even 
in  the  apoetolic  age  the  system  of  iniqnilt 
was  already  at  work  ;  and  therefore  the  in- 
spired testimonies  of  the  Evangel ista— the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  Epistles  I 
the  Churches,  are  alone  the  infallible  snu;c( 
of  information  on  these  subjects.  Paul  di 
-es  that  be  taught  the  same  things  i 
ry  church,  'What  their  order  of  worahip 
I  cannot  be  learned  from  any  one  chnich, 
but  may  be  inferred  from  the  i^tudy  of  the 
-thole.  It  is  expressed  in  the  foiloirijig 
compendium:  —  "  They  (the  disciples  of 
rhrist)  were  steadfast  in  the  doctrine,  in  the 
felloitBhip,  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  is 


Christian  disdpie  P  This  may  be  selUel  _^ 
slacin~  the  facts  they  believed,  tha  commands 
they  obeyed,  the  privileges  ^ey  enjoyed. 
That  they  were  all  baptized  into  (he  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Sphit,  in 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  from  the  dead 
'   *o  the  prvsence  and  likeness  of  their  Lord 

il  Ring,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  read 
the  Testament  with  a  candid  and  obedient 
mind.  This  comprised  the  Erst  part  of  the 
Apnstles'  work.     Teach  all  nations,  Ac. 

Tbe  four  following  items  are  noticed  in 
the  Tract,  and  we  are  soiry  to  add  but  nith 
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rtfi-n 


~l. 


onler 


■te  not,  allowed  lo  be  pre- 

'hjoh  uiibelieier*  were  diamisaed 

clMief  of  pewom  were  required  lo  occupj 
different  paria  of  tha  church  or  place  of  meet - 
inn-  4.  That  all  oho  nereincapablcofpar- 
ticipBting  in  the  Lord'a  supper  were  ei- 
clnjetl  from  woratip. — We  canaol  expresa 
our  deeire  better  than  that  the  writers  of  the 
Triiet  may  be  safely  removed  from  the  pre- 
ciDCta  of  Babflon,  the  Mother  of  Harlots. 
If  we  mistake  not  they  will  have  to  approii- 
mate  close  to  the  Apoatlea  of  the  I.urd,  by 
commencing  at  the  only  proper  starling 
point,  beginning  at  JerusaleiUj  Luke  xivi. 
43-49 ;  Acta  ii. 


CORRESPONDENCE    RESPECnNG 
JOHN  THOMAS. 

As  it  is  now  tvell  known  to  name,  if  not 
to  most  of  our  brethren,  that  John  ThomHs, 
M.D,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  in  this 
countiy,  andthulhehaelbrlhElaatlOor  12 
Tears  been  rooreor  less  connected  with  our 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
matter  of  surprise  lo  some  parties  that  he 
is  not  taken  bv  the  hand,  supported  a'  an 
evangelist,  and  recommended  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  church  in  Nottingham,  some  of 
whom  have  been  chosen,  in  a  measure,  lo 
direct  in  thcso  matters.  A  shnrt  time 
after  J.  T.  strived  in  London,  the  fotlowing 
letter,  with  his  address,  came  to  hand : 
l7I.Bpriog-«r«t,  Neir  York,  Ms/ SO- 1848. 

Bxliived  firolber  Wallit- KeHire  reiitiriDf;  lo  dd 
house.  No.  80,  GreensOMt,  loheaf  hinrnntenmn 
1  cionor  rob  nijMir  or  the  honor  ot  writing  fou 

e"t?D^d'"B''rollier.'Dr.  Johu  IhomaT HT/hniSn. 
Vinniiia.  tiDited  S»Uu.    He  ix  sn  ■  loar  ttiroDg 

if  mAese'r.  in  lhil^f^>rlidCTi"^of  the  world'/hf 
torr.lhe  "  ^(pelof  Iho  kinj(dnin."    Jn  ■ubmitliD^ 

thai  which  ie  Eood."  1  sia  aiire  ion  win  procure  h 
hHubiH  for  him.  and  il  »  too  will  h>v"  the  richee  of 
ftloesa.  ih«  Pn>pbali.  uil  the  Pialiue  Uid  before  ion. 


Bod  lo  rei«n  in  with  allhiipiiiileiloriouel^.  R 

him  kiBdlv,  Brother  Wallli,  and  TDu  will  prove  him 
bi  be  both  a  Cbrlaliin  anil  a  geotlenisn.  evnaicting 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  July 
4th,  -when  upward  of  forty  brethren  and 
sisters,  including  all  the  offlcera  ot  the 
church  werepresent.  thcsubjectwaa  intro- 
duced, being  fully  and  impartially,  in  our 
judxment,  laid  before  them.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  onless  we  had  tiirther  lecom- 
mendatocy  docomeuts  than  thoae  in  out 


pnsBession,wecouldnotinvite  Mr  Thomas 
to  visit  the  brethren  in  Nottinghum  and 
the  vicinity  ;  and  that  the  nffiuci's  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  him  on  the 
subject.  Accordingly  a  letter  was  written, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

Nottingham.  Jul;  S.  1949. 
r  Sir— The  leller  of  itilroilnciio  >  iiteii  to  ;fOii 


-ere  both  md  and  loade  the  lahjecl  of  cmindera- 

wlile  Ihe  brethren  ell  Mt  di-Hron"  of  manifeiitiiiB 
roper  refi^reet  for  the  letter  #ent  bj  Brother  Be«d- 

tbeta.  ther  conld  net  but  deeiJr  repret  that  foo  had 

IcinE  i^it  if  not  >]1  tbit  "ou  had  learnt  whilit 
itheraubeiiigiaiDKethererroueauitndoiD. 


dinE  all  the  offlceni  of  the  ebarth.  <o  te  i 
■dJ  improper  op  our  put.  <^tber  (d  inTite 
*  tjD.  or  in  ttiy  war  to  lend  yoD  onr  i 


HE!t 
WiL 

TDUr.JehDThomaa. 

That  our  readers  may  know  something 
of  the  object  of  Mr.  Tliomas,  in  visiting 
this  country,  we  insert  the  following  an- 
nouncement from  the  Morning  Star,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  June  3d,  1848:— 

Tape  MrsaiOSARYSpi KIT.— John Thomme.M  D. 
Preiideut  of  the  Scieotilie  and  Klectric  Medical  [n- 
Btitnie  ot  Virginia,  aaili.  in  the  DeWItt  Cllnbm.  fnr 
Liveipool,  on  a  lour  through  Kuglaad  and  Scntlapd, 
to  invite  Jill  blir  attention  lo  RuropeaD  aO^.tire. "  a* 
ei-identai  of  the  near  mppr^iach  of  the  kingdom  of 
God."    We  undentand  that  Dr.  Thomu  paya  his 

In  the  same  paper  appears  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas,  entitled  '•  The 
Times  we  live  in."  It  is  dated  on  board 
the  De  Witt  Clinton,  bound  for  Liverpool, 
May  29,  1848.  On  this  anide  the  Editor 
remarks  as  follow : 

om'D™  TWm.™  vI^^^b"'  w/MbuTh  it  la  we 
>  other  BdvertiaemeaW,  nut  holding  ourielvea  >n- 

M'ilh  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  these 
obpervations,  so  far  as  Mr.  Thomaa's  in  - 
fallibility  is  concerned,  ive  most  cordially 
oncur.  But  that  he  may  speak  for  him- 
lU,  we  shall  give  tlie  article  verbatim. 
THE  TIMES  WE  LIVE  IN. 
Mr.  Editor— Have  you  space  in  yoar 
columns,  crowded  as  they  are  with  the  hia- 
triODic  details  nfthese  eventful  and  ominouf 
times,   for  a  feiv  sober  statements  of  the 
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itill  soioll  Toioe  "  of  iralh.  of  that  "  *arc 
ward  o!  prapbecy  irhicb  U  ■  li)ibl  <bmin|^  in 
>  du-k  place  "  lifae  worM],  and  "  to  whicb  " 
-e  ihaU  all  "  do  •relt  to  tAe  heed,"  aa 
maokiDd  irlll  terjr  aoon,  bul  Eben  "  too 
TB,"  perceive  P  Upon  tlie  luppositinn  or 
affirmaliTe  reaponae,  1  proceed  briefljr  to 

..  Tbal  the  primarr  inflaencea  wbich  bare 
bemi  co-operaltD(!  from  ilic  acuwsiioti  of  Pope 
Pius  IS.  ID  Februarr  24tb,  1848,  and  rrom 
Ibis  date  to  liie  ))reicDt  inalint,  and  n-faicb 
continuing  lo  work,  and  will 


*eep    OTer    and    fubmer^     tbe    Saltan's 
imne;  tbat  tbi*  aii|[blT  coDTulaion  ia  Ibit 

Great  Eaitbquake,"  which  will  be  in  ita 
d1  maoileatatiiBi,  *'  anch  ■«  baa  not  been 
nee  mm  were  upon  tbe  eartb,  ac 
a  earthqoake  and  so  j{remL"     Kei 

teilirj,  tbat  the  period  of  thia  earthc|uake 
ill  proTe  to  be  "  A  Time  of  Trouble,  auoh 


e  tbere 


a  Naiioi 


dTed    i 


aal  n 


tboa  defined  in  the  Snre  Word  of  Prophecy, 
namelj,  "  Three  Unclean  Spirit!,  like  Frogs 
il  of  the  month  of  the  Dragon,  and  out  of 
le  mouth  of  (he  Beut,  and  put  of  lite  mouth 
of  the  false  Prophel.  Tbey  are  ihe  Spirits 
of  Demons,  wotiinfi  iniracles — or  sitraor- 
ilinarj  political  eTenla— soinff  forth  onto  the 
Eingi  of  tbe  Earth  and  of  the  Whole  World, 
to  gather  them  to  tbe  battle  of  tbb 
OBBaT  DAT  or  God  ALMiaHiT."— Apoc. 

XTi.  13,  14. 

The«e  Unclcui  Spirita  are  dettroctire  as 
the  Frogs  of  Ettypt,  and  as  unclean  ai  the 
political  Frog  Pond  of  degraded  Europe  can 
make  them.  Tbe  Dragon  is  the  symbol  of 
(bat  power,  which  sits  Bi  an  incubua  upon 
tbs  territory  of  the  Eaatem  Roman  Empire, 
from  tbe  Danobe  to  Greece,  and  from  the 
its  of  OCranlo  to  tbe  Euphrates  and 
Persian  Gulph.  This  Dragon's  Houtb 
speaks   from   the  Imperial  Divao  of  CoD- 


"  Tbe  Bi 


is  the  symlwl  of  the  Ansti 


Beast   speaks   from   Vienna,    which    is    its 
throne. 

The  "  False  Prophet "  is  representative  of 
the  electicB  dynasty,  whose  incumbent  is 
styled  the  Pope.  The  False  Prophet's 
niuuth  speaks  to  the  Nalioui  from  tbe 
pseudo-Eternal  City,  Kome. 

Hence,  from  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Con- 
itaorinopie,  it  was  I70tt  years  ago  decreed, 
that  "  warlike  influences  ahoald  go  forth  lo 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  to  bring  ibem 
together  to  a  last  and  final  stinggle,  where 
the  power  of  God  shall  be  visibly  displayed, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  tbe  oppressors  of 
(he  world."  Mark,  then,  1  testify,  by  the 
light  of  the  Prophetic  Word,  that  no  power, 
or  diplomatic  combination,  can  maintaio  the 
world's  peace ;  the  most  terrible  war  tbat 
ever  deiiolated  the  Dations  in  at  tbe  door,  and 

e  £in(rs  of  the  whole  world  will  be  en- 
gaged in  it. 

I  testify,  or  bear  witness  in  behalf  of 
troth,  thai  the  evenU  wbioh  have 
undeil  the  Nations,  and  wbich  began  to 
shake  tbe  world  on  February  33r<l,  184S; 
19  which  have  rolled  oi    ' 


!  Danub 


banks  . 
\   which    is 


leil  f 


time,"  Dan.  i 

,  tbe  Israelites  will  be  par- 
tially restored  to  their  native  land,  under  the 
protection  of  England,  the  Lion  of  the  Mer- 
chant Tambish  of  lb 

3.  1  leatify,  tbat  the  final  resalt  oT  the 
Pope's  declaratioD  ol  war  against  Austria 
will  be  tbe  rain  of  his  blood;  despotism;  and 
that  the  part  now  being  enacted  by  the 
Roman  populace  will  cause  a  German  coali- 
tion against  Bome,  which  will  atrip  her  of 
her  territory,  bum  her  with  fire  by  bom- 
bardment, plunder  her  of  all  her  wealth,  and 
leave  her  desolate  and  naked ;  for  it  is  wriL 
ten,  "Tbe  Kings  shall  bale  (he  barloC- 
"eity" — and  shall  make  her  deso'ate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum  hei 
with  fire,  for  God  hath  put  in  (heir  heart  (i 
fulHI  his  will."     Bev.  ivii. 

4.  I  testify,  that  after  the  approaching 
si^e  and  sack  of  Borne,  an  event  will  hap- 
pen which  will  ruin  Romanism  throughout 
the  world;  it  will  be  a  death-blow  to  the 
worshipping  of  images,  the 
saints  and  angels,  the  veneration  of  dead 
men's  bones,  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat 
of  Treves,  forgiveness  of  sins  for  a  quartw 
hy  a  set  of  blasphemous  prie.-<ts,  indulgen 

cbandiW  of  a  like  abominable  and  disgusti 
character ;  this  event  will  be  "  the  caiitiiig 
clown  with  violence  the  great  city  Ron  ' 
Hell  beneath  her."  Let  the  Jews  ev 
the  city  with  all  dispatch,  even  a*  they  fled 
from  nabyloD,  when  "  the  great  nations  o' 
the  North  country  came  up  against  her,"  ii 
olden  time.     Let  the  Koman  Jewii  remove 

"  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  offences,  and  that  ye  re- 
ceive not  of  her  plagues :  for  her  sins  have 
reached  unto  Heaven,  and  God  bath  remem- 
bered her  iniquities."  Let  them  join  the 
confederates  against  ber,  and  "Reward  her 
even  as  she  hatb  rewarded  you,  and  doable 
unto  her  double  according  to  her  works." 
How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself  and 
lived  delicioosly,  lo  mavU  torment  and  sor 
row  give  ber ;  for  she  saith  in  ber  heart,  " 
sit  a  Queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  s( 
no  sorrow.  Therefore,  shall  her  plagues 
come  in  one  day"— a  year — "death,  and 
moarning,  and  famine;  and  she 
utterly  burned  with  fire;  for  strong  is  the 
l^rd  Sod  who  judgetb  her."  Then,  "the 
fruits  that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed 
from  thee,"  0  Bome,  "  and  all  things  which 


holy  apostlen  and  prophetn ;  for  Goil  bath 
avenged  jou  on  her.  And  a  mighty  nngel 
took  up  a  gtone  like  a  fcreal  millntone,  and 
ca«t  it  into  the  lea,  sajrinff,  Thus  with  rio- 
teuce  Bhall  the  great  city  be  thrown  doiri), 
and  shall  be  fuand  no  more  at  all.  For  by 
thy  RDrceries,  O  Rome,  hare  all  naCiona 
been  deueited."  Retji  Rev.  xvli.  and  iviii. 
The  vjloaooei  of  Etna  aud  Vesaviiw  are  the 
chimneys  of  the  gubterranean  furnace  of  the 
Italiim  peninsula,  which  the  Lord  God  has 
(DBintained  in  full  blait  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Harlot  City,  when  the  time  allotted 
for  her  oonlinuance  shall  have  fully  aTrived. 
J.  The  true  age  of  Ihe  world  is  593.3  full 
years  ending  last  Febraary  moon,  and  the 
anno  domino  is  1843  full  years  at  the  same 
epoch,  inslesd  of  lStT-8,  so  that  the  current 
year  i»  that  of  IStt.  The  date  of  this  article 
in  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turka.  The  people  have 
po»9e=ped  it  331  years  on  this  day.  Their 
possession  of  power  to  slav  the  third  part  of 
the  Roman  wotid  with  political  death,  is 
decreed  for  "  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  and 


A  day . . 


a  30  days 


Years,  391  30  day«. 
In  30  day*  more,  this  appointed  time  will 
expire,  namely,  on  June  29th  of  tbe  current 
year.  After  that  date,  then,  we  ought  to 
receive  information  of  impoHant  events,  in 
relation  to  the  Turkish  Empire.  Probably 
of  a  movement  on  the  part  ofRussia  against 
the  Saltan,  with  that  ominoos  fleet  that  has 
lately  weighed  anchor  for  Sebastopol.    Russia 

especially  to  lay  hold  of  tbe  Turk  with  the 
hag  of  Bruin.  Whether  you  have  faith  in 
thli  or  not,  place  this  ducument  on  record 

u  i  have  said. 

The   Greek    empire    extinguished    by    the 

capture      of      Congtantinopte      bv      the 

Turks May  29th,  1453 

Tbe  Greek  empire  to  cod' 

tinue  extinct days  30  yrs.  391 

The  Greek  empire  to  revive 

under  Russia,  after June  29th,  IS<4 

"         ime,  A.D,   1844,   aiiswering  to   tbe 


vulgar 


L,  18^ 


fy,  that  the  commotions  in  Europe 
will  resuii;  in  a  three- fold  diviKion  of  its  politi- 
cal elenmts;  and  that,  while  indeed  Repub- 
licanism will  not  find  a  permanent  eslabiish- 
ment  in  any  part  of  the  old  world,  yet  every 
form  of  government  now  existing  there  shall 
disappear  and  be  (oond  no  more ;  for,  it  is 


written,  "the  great  city  or  Roman  Empiri 
was  divided  into  three  parts,"  hy  the  might 
earthquake;  "and  the  cities,  or  States,  ofth 
nations  fell:  and  fireat  Dahylnn —Rome- 
came  in  remembranee  before  God,  to  giv 
nnto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  tiereene' 
of  bis  wrath.  And  every  island — duchie! 
principalities  and  other  petty  Stales— fie 
away,  and  the  mountains — iireat  kingdoms 
and  empires  -were  not  found,"  Rev. 
19,  20j  Dan.  vii.  9. 

7-  As  to  Ireland,  there  is  no  hope  for  her, 
while  she  worships  the  imace  of  the  beait,  o 
the  Roman  false  propht't.  The  time  is  passei 
for  a  Popish  country  to  prevail  againit  : 
Proteslact  one.  The  hand  of  God  is  upn 
Ireland,  and  deservedly  so.  Hels  decimating 
her  with  pestilence  and  famine;  and  nut  i 
tent  with  this,  she  is,  by  her  turhnlence, 
Tocating  torment  hy  tire  and  sword.  Ireland 
is  devoted  to  "  the  worship  of  devils,  and 
imnges  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brass,  and 
stone,  and  of  wood;  which  neither  can  see, 
,  nor  walk;  neither  repent  they  of 


their 


'  of  thcii 


their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts,"  Rev. 
r.  20,  21.  Therefore,  this  sentence  res 
ipm  her,"irany  man  warship  the  Beast  at 


is  fan 


heed  or  in  his  hand— the  i 

baptiam  andordrnation— Ihesai 

of  tbe  wine  of  the  wrath  of  G 

poureii  out  without  mixture  into  the  cop  of 

oil  indignation;  and  he  shall  be  Ic  ~ 

they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship 

the  Beast  and  his  Image,  and  who 

ceiveth  the  mark  of  his  name."— R 
11.  This  is  the  sentence  upon  all  Roman 
Catholic  nations  in  both  hemispheres.  Blood- 
thirsty Ireland  has  done  its  tiill  share  in  mas- 
sacreing  the  champions  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty  who,  in  their  day,  bravely  withstood 
the  diabolical  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  God  is 
now  righleoufily  pouring  out  upon  ber  the 
indignation  due  to  her  abominations. 

When  I  return  from  Europe,  I  will  c 
municate  with  youagain,  if  you  think  proper, 
on  the  organization  of  the  world,  »ben  king- 
doms, empires  and  republics  shall  be  fboiid 
no  more.  Till  then,  I  subscribe  myself,  res- 
pectfully yours, 

John  T&OMas,  H.D. 

But  Buppnse  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Tho- 
mas so  boldly  affirms  literally  come  to  p  ~ " 
Tonhomdoesitrefer?  To  the  righteou 
to  the  wicked  i  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
or  to  that  of  Antichrist!  Certainly  not  to 
the  former,  but  to  the  latter ;  and  there- 
fore we  remind  the  brethren  of  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration — "  Be  not  afraid  of 
sudden  fear,  neither  of  the  deBolatton  of 
the  wicked,  when  it  cometh.  For  the 
Lord  shall  be  thy  conSdence,  and  shall 
keep  thy  foot  from  being 'taken,"  Provbe. 
iti.  23-26.     '>  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of 


;vil  tidings  :  his  heart  is  Bxeil.  trusting  in 
the  Lord.  Ilia  heari  ia  ceublinhed,  he 
Bholl  nnl  be  afraid,  until  he  see  hia  desire 
upon  his  enemies.  Uc  hulh  dispersed,  he 
hath  given  to  ihe  poor ;  his  riuhtcouanees 
endureth  for  ever  ;  his  horn  shall  be  ex- 
ailed  with  hnnour.  The  wicked  ahall  see 
itand  beijiieved ;  he  ahall  gnash  with  his 
teeth  and  melt  away  :  the  desire  nf  the 
wicked  shall  perish,"  Psalmcxd.  7-10. 

Be  it  remembered  th  nt  the  next  unifersal 
empire  c^ttablishcd  will  bn  an  absolute  one. 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  will  be  king.  Chosen 
bj- tiod  not  merely  ta  govern  the  affiiirs  of 
his  people,  but  of  (lie  whole  uniTerge,  an- 
Rels,  principalities,  and  governments,  will 
be  subject  to  him.  Hut,  before  that  period 
arrives,  the  wicked  and  false  prolessors 
must  be  removed,  or  bow  in  subjection  to 
his  authority.  Hitherto  they  h:ive  refused 
LibmissiDn  to  any  kin^  but  one  of  their 
wn  choosing;  but  this  willnut  alwaysbe 
1,  for  all  kings  shall  fait  down  and  do  ho- 
mage to  him,  astliey  did  to  Solomon  in  the 
dujs  of  literal  Israel,  or  perish  from  bis  pre- 
sence for  ever.  "  Be  wise  now,  therefc.re, 
O  ye  kings;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of 
the  earth.  Scire  the  I^rd  with  fear,  and 
__  lice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  leat 
he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way, 
when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in 
him,"  Psalm  U.  10-12. 

Query— Is  the  world  to  be  at  an  end 
when  Antichrist  is  destroyed  or  not ! 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Wigan,  Juae  26,  1S4S.— We  are  happy 
to  infurm  yoa  that'ljrtil  one  and  (ben  inother 
are  bowinjf  their  heart»,  and  with  tbeir 
tiingaes  coafesiiiDjc  thai  Jesui  is  the  Christ, 
to  the  glory  of  God  (he  Father.  A  male  and 
female,  after  the  meeting  yenterday,  made 
the  good  confeiHton,  and  desired  lo  be  bap- 
tiied  into  Christ,  in  order  that  they  might 
walk  in  nevruesH  or  lire,  and  learn  to  keep 
all  God'!  commands.  July  9lfa. — This  even- 
ing has  been  one  of  Ifae  bappiett  we  have 
Bfent  for  some  (tme,  two  more  remalcD  de- 
siring to  give  themselves  Dp  to  the  Lord, 
body,  siiul,  and  spirit,  and  to  obey  that  form 
of  doctrine  which  had  been  delivered  to  uj, 
Itnm.  >i.  We  met  in  the  country,  where 
there  is  much  vatcr,  &c.  and  as  it  was  n 

Sleasant  evening,  a  goodly  number  of  the 
rethren  wer.t  throu|zh  the  fields  with  us, 
singing  praises  to  Gud  and  the  Lamb  :  crea- 
tion echoed  with  the  praises  of  the  redeenied, 
July  16th.— Another  confessed  t!ie  Lord, 
and  put  him  on  by  being  baptized  into  hie 
ie.  Aa  a  church  we  are  living  in  peace, 
in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Glioai ;  hut 
are  not  free  from  troubles  and  anxieties. 
Vie  are  often  ready  to  «ay,  wbo  is  sufficient 


for  these  thing  j  ?     May  it  be  our  wisdom  to 
look  unto  the  stronK  for  sirengib,  and  Ir 
wise  fur  wisdom.     Up  to  the  present  tlm 
' had  great  satis''  "''  "'     ' 


berst 


of the  1 


not  coonecled  w 
yours  in  hope,  '         "       T.  Coop. 

Hoiedea,  Julg  IR. — I  hare  great  pleasu 
in  informing  you  ofthepmiireBSof  Messiali 
kingilom  in  thi>  place.     Oar  dear  brother 
Macdougald  ha»  immeraed  eleven  penitent 
believer-  into  the  Lord  Jesus  for  Ihe  rtmin- 

Howtfen.     May  ihe  Lord  continue  to  add  lo 

and  fear  him.  We  are  placed  in  a  populous 
neighboarhood  ;  there  is,  indeed,  a  demand 
r  laborers  here,     llur  brother  is  none  from 


^for 


Bediington;    it  is  lobe  feared  that 

the  work  of  the  Lord.  IVtay  the  Lord  bi 
strength  in  weakness,  and  sopporl  him  i 
his  exerlions  to  promote  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God  in  the  world.  We  are  supplied  with 
'-' if  ihegospel  From  theNewcai   ' 


brethren   every  Lord's  day,    until    Brother 
M.'s  return  among  us,  if  the  Lord  will.  We 

■femperance  Hall,  where  we  have'enjoyed 
profitable  communion,  and  where  sinners 
have  eonfesfed  the  f  avioui^to  the  astonish- 
ment of  our  neighbou 
sidaougly  and  pray  earnestly  not  only  forthe 
original  form,  but  for  Ihe  spirit  and  power  of 
tl.e  gospel  of  the  Sou  of  God,  who  loved 
and  gave  himself  for  us.  Can  we  do  less 
than  give  ourselves  (0  him  P  Is  not  thi 
reasonable  service  P  Our  brethren  arei 
deiermined  to  work  while  it  is  day,  b 
the  nrght  cometh  when  no  man  can  v 
On  Lord'a  day  morning  wc  commence  ei 
asaenibling  at  six  o'clock,  and  pass  in 

lonely  place  for  prayer  and  praise  to  

who  has  kept  at  during  the  past  week. 
'I'hrough  the  (brenoon  we  go  amongst  the 
people  with  tracts,  and  invite  them  to  t1 
meetings.     In  the  alitemDon  we  break  ll 

of  the  Lord's  death,  and  at  night  ifae  gospel 
is  preached.  Thus  we  eipect  to  go  on  ' 
peace  amongst  ourselves,  and  earnestly  » 


.    (Ciled  t_ 
through  his  dear  Son,  we  hope  to  prasj 


God 


'"ITk. 


Lovik,  June.— Since youvisited  this  place 
lor  who  stood  aloof  from  Ihe  church  have 
Biuriied,  and  are  now  noiled  with  U! 
eeping  the  commands  of  Jesus  ;    and  1 

erstanding,  so  it  has  been  here.     Mjy 

ent.  We  have  been  much 
:ted  through  yuur  own  la- 
r  brethren  from  Lincoln, 


watchful  and 
edltieil  and  in 
bonrs,  and  o 


Brother  Clark  and  Brother  ScoH,  formerly 
the  e'aniTBlist  for  Liooolmhire. — One  of  our 
numher,  Brother  W«rd,  who  resided  at  Don- 
ninpton.  seven  miles  from  as,  hai  been  fe- 
moved  by  death.  This  event  took  place  on 
th  el5th  of  May.  We  can  apeak  well  ofhis 
oiPinory  ;  he  wan  an  example  in  conduct  and 
patient  under  ■uDering;  and  as  he  loiedthe 
irord  of  Christ  while  liting,  »  when  djinfc 
be  experienced  that  peace  and  lranf)uillliy 
ofniind  which  will  ever  be  the  portian  of 
those  who  lore  God  and  keep  hia  command- 
mmila.  He  has  left  a  wife,  who  is  also  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  familj  also  to  mourn 
their  ioas.    Yours,  W.  Kirk, 

MdinburoA.  Juiu  S.—VTe  had  two  added 
to  oa  la»t  Lord'd  day,  by  conressinfc  their 
wil.iaRuess  to  follow  the  Lord  ;  they  were 
accordingly  baptized  into  his  name,  and  are 
now  rajoioing  in  the  truth.  May  they  hold 
fast,  and  let  no  one  take  their  crown.— Sister 
Fraier  fell  asleep  in  Jesv)  last  Mon- 
day ;  ahe  has  been  auSering  onder  eoi.aump- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time.  She  was  folly 
resided  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  died  in 
the  bleaeed  hope  of  a  glorious  reanrreotion. 
Hay  these  thipgs  stir  ns  up  to  work  the  work 
of  the  Lord  while  it  ia  called  to-day,  for  the 
night  Cometh  wberein  none  can  work. 

Toura  tnilj,    R.  UacnocaabD. 

Nattitigham,    Julg    19.— Since   our  la^t 
report  five  have  been  added  to  our  number 
bybapUBin,Ewobaveeipigraled  to  the  United 
States,  one  has  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  one  is 
'ed  to  Ireland,  and  one  has  been  sep&- 
for  disobedience  to  the  command  meats 
of  the  Lord.     This  is  truly  a  cbanKinK-  pe- 
rishinfc  state ;   but  he  that  doeth  the  will  oF 
God  while  paasing  through  it,  has  the  cert 
prospect  oF dwelling  for  erer  in  the  possetie 
of  that  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible, 
defiled  and  which  cannot  fade  away. — J. 

Od  the  22ad  June  last,  we  witnegaed  the 
eeremoDj  of  a  marriage  betwiit  a  Christlati 
brother  and  aister,  in  Barker-gate  chapel. 
NoUingbam,  the  first  ratifled  in  thaCplace  oi 
worabip.     The  scene   waa  truly  aimpli 


Thaol 


>uld  n< 


rejoicf 


light' 


ened  Legislature,  for  restoring  the  privilege 
to  a  people  who  have  long  entertained  se- 
rious and  oonscientioua  objections  to  '  e 
limltaiion  of-  the  ofBce,  by  a  fancied  and 
mack  priesthood  of  a  corrupt  and  anti-serip- 
tnral  church.  I'he  parties  were  Brother  Jas. 
Macrum,  of  tbs  Rock,  DunguinOD,  Ireland, 
and  Hephiibah,  second  daughter  of  Brother 
James  Wallia,  Nottingham  Park.  The  fa- 
ther  of  the  bride  officiated  on  the  ocoaaion. 
He  commenced  tbe  service  by  a  discourse 
Upon  the  institution,  with  an  address  on  the 
mutual  obligation  of  husbands  and  wives  ; 
after  invoking  the  blessing  and  peace 
ligblT  God,  and  that  both  might  be  |i 


Almighty  G 


to  discharge  every  relation  and  duty  in  Hia 
Fear,  aud  with  reference  to  the  last  final  ac- 
count, proceeded  to  join  hand  lo  hand  until 
death  should  dissolve  the  bands.—  J.  Hine. 

OBITUARIES. 

Budderifield,  Julg  8, 18*8.— Death  hal 
again  been  in  the  midst  of  us.  Mary  Ann 
Carter,  a  member  of  the  Delf  congrega- 
tion, expired  on  the  4th  of  Juno.  Aaniile 
of  peaceful  resignation,  and  serene  hopo 
rested  upon  her  face  to  the  last.  I  had 
several  convEraatioDs  with  her  duiing  her 
illnesa  (which  was  consumption^, 
found  that  she  was  intelligentli  and  solidly 
gromided  in  the  faith  which  was  delivered 
to  the  saints.  The  following  benediction 
WHS  dictated  by  her  for  our  church  n — 
the  close  of  her  life : — "  I  return  you  my 
sincere  thanks  tor  your  kindness  towards 
me  (luring  my  affliction.  The  Lord  haa 
been  my  suppoitei ;  He  has  made  my  bed 
ill  my  aickneas.  I  am  going  home  in  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection.  My  desire  is, 
that  you  would  continue  to  contend  ear- 
neatly  for  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel." 

We  have  likewise  to  announce  the  de- 
cease of  William  Blackburn,  of  Sprn, 
Clackheaton,  who  died  on  the  24th  Hay, 
aged  46  yean.  Hia  complaint  was 
fiammaiiun  of  the  lungs.  His  aufierings 
were  very  acute  fur  ten  days,  and  his 
Christian  patience  remarkable.  He  was 
our  leading  brother  in  that  place,  with  hia 
house  and  his  heart  always  open  to  mes- 
sengers of  glad-lidinga  through  a  crucified 

We  feel  these  bereavements  heavily,  for 
the  one  was  a  mother  and  the  oiher 
father  in  our  little  Israel,  and  we  do  not  i 
present  see  how  their  places  are  to  b 
supplied.  Our  consolation  is  this,  that 
the  Ixird  liveih  for  ever ;  death  has  n 
dominion  over  him ;  and  he  Buys  to  hi 
people, "  Because  I  live,  yeshall  live  also." 
"  Uur  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  and 
when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in 
glory."  In  this  good  hope  we  go  forward 
as  iiilgiims,  seeking  the  city  of  Uod. 

o.  a. 

Ashtaa-under-Lgne,  July  IS,  1S48-— It 
is  mv  punfiil  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
a  young  man — a  well-beloved  brother— 
who,  alter  having  been  connected  with  u 
about  two  years,  returned  home  to  Girvai 
in  consequence  of  a  pulmonary  attack  ; 
and  having  endured  that  painful  and  fatal 
malady  fur  twelve  months  with  excmp'ary 
patience,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the 
21th  ult.  We  sinceiefy  mourn  our  loss. 
The  name  of  Andrew  Potterson  is  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  oil  his  Chriatiai 
acquaintance  for  hia  great  and  manifold 
virtues.    Yours,  N.  Hjkaitiso.i. 


392  prbbbtt: 

PRESBYTERIAN  0PI.VI0.S3. 
The  following  article,  selected  irom  the 
"N«w  York  Presbylerian  "  of  June  24th, 
vas  inserlcd  in  tUe  "  Dundee  Northern 
Warder"  of  the  13th  ult.  A  teplj- hag 
been  forwarded  to  the  Editor  bjr  one  uf 
out  brethren,  but  refused  insertion.  It 
bu,  therefore,  been  sent  for  publication  in 
the  Harbinj;cr,  but  reached  ug  too  late  for 
the  presEQC  number. 


regeneration  and  •anctiHcBlioi  , 
tiperimental  piety,  [han  Alexarder  Camp, 
bell.  No  man  hae  more  induslrinnslf  and 
zealnualy  laboured  for  the  oierthrow  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  land,  or  boasted  more  of 
Ilie  Konderful  resalu  that  would  follow  hia 
rcfornialion,  baaed  upon  immereion  and  the 
elmple  conreHsion  Ibat  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ion 
of  God.  MultilaJes,  fori  num'ii.r  of  years, 
floclied  to  bis  BIHDdard,  sure  of  hailnp  found 
a  very  easy  way  (o  haaveu,  and  of  fasTln); 
attained  by  the  iborteat  poaxible  prdcesi 
to  great  nlBdom.  Men  of  all  crec^Ja  and 
clnssea  hurried  into  the  new  Church.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  publi-hinR  the  Millenniai 
jfaritn^er,  and  his  vit  to  be  the  Millennial 
Chvrch!  The  bitter  fruila  of  his  folly  are 
heconiming  more  and  more  apparent.  "Con- 
fusion worse  confounded  "  for  several  years 
reigned  ia  the  body.  All  sorts  of  men 
preached  almost  all  sorts  of  doctrine.  Mr. 
Campbell,  after  having  assailed  everything 
like  church  organization,  has  heen  labouring 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  eonfused  mass,  but 
in  Tain.  The  churches  that  sprung  up  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  are,  like  it,  perishing  almost 
in  a  night.  A  correspondent  ofa  Campbell- 
ite  paper  says' 


mrclaiudthatyoi 


lifty.    That  nor  dnioin 


rcxiooa  dF  our  cbuiches  ttlll  becsDU  BDoihUateJ. 
We  h^ve  l»velle,l  nver  hondreda  at  mils  •There 

trtnc^^ih^  mi^blT^ri^llets  »£  wieinhe 
hunnier  and  tli«  luiBEooe  bJI  thv  wMk,  and  ^  ^aV 


The  Editor  of  the  Presbyteriaa  Herald 
rell  remarks,  in  view  of  these  things,  "  When 
nen  set  themselves  to  ridicule  eiperi  menial 
ilety  produced  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of 


Jt  opmioNS. 

God,  and  oppose  a  regularly  trained  minislty, 
it  is  due  to  truth  that  the  world  should  know 

counsels  to  naught,  and  showing  ihem  the 
entire  impotency  of  human  nature  to  prwisce 
eiiylhing  like  gospel  holiness  when  unaided 
oy  the  Spirit  of  a«J.  They  that  sow  to  the 
wind  must  reap  ihe  whirlwind." — Presbglf- 
rianofthe  (Tea*. 

Not  having  apace  for  1^  reply  'i^ 
month ,  we  b^  to  remark,  that  should  any 
of  the  brethren,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
the  United  Slalea,  bo  engaged  in  advoca- 
ting or  building  up  Campbelliem,  then,  like 
Presbytcrianisin,  and  every  other  "  ism," 
it  wiU  assuredly  come  to  naught.  We  had 
previously  seen  the  two  paragraphs  select- 
ed from  what  ace  lermed  Campbellite  pa- 
pers ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  unsuccessful 
etlitOLE,  the  advocHtee  of  mixed  com 
nioD,  and  all  sorts  of  men  preaching  all 
torts  of  doctrine — causing  parCiea  thereby 
to  bite  and  devour  one  another — it  ii 
matter  of  surprise  that  some  churches 
should  be  consumed  one  of  another.  Still 
the  truth  is  progressing,  and  in <»>njuncttoil 
with  the  judgments  of  Ood  shortly  to  be 
poured  out  upon  the  nations,  will  prove 
itself  mighty  above,  all  things,  and  must 
prevail.  That  a  large,  intelligent,  i 
spotless  community  should  rise  up  at  a 
from  such  a  chaos  as  is  presented  in  the 
religious  world— and  especially  when  ope- 
rated upon  by  a  charity  that  pleads  fa 
many  false  things — vasnottobc  expected. 

In  the  periodicals  recently  come  to  hand, 
there  are  cheering  reports  of  many  hun- 
dreds being  added  to  the  Lord,  and  of  new 
churches  being  organized  in  Tarious 
tticta  in  the  United  States.  We  had 
arranged  for  a  fnll  report  of  these  in  this 
number,  but  other  and  unexpected  ms 
hasinterfered wiUiourarrangeinent.  J.W- 

Co-orBHSTioN  Meetino. — Agreeably  (d 
the  proposition  adopted  at  the  Chester 
meeting  in  September  last,  we  announce 
that  a  meeting  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation will  be  held  in  Olasgnw  during 
the  last  week  in  the  ensuing  motnh  of  Sep- 
tember. The  time  and  place  of  meeting 
we  shall  announce  in  our  ne.t.-J.  W. 


aA  pubLiflhed  by  the  Proprietor,  J^uei 
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CHKISTIANITT  AS  A  META- 
PHYSICAL SYSTEM. 

I.   BEA^gOK  AND  EevBLATION. It 

has  been  the  dark  policy  of  unbe- 
lievers to  set  Reason  and  Revelation 
at  Tariance.  Wickedness  and  folly 
combined  have  led  them  to  seek  and 
imagine  such  an  impossible  conflict. 
Among  the  religious,  ignorance  and 
superstition  have  led  many  to  the 
same  degrading  conclusion.  The 
vindictive  enemies  and  the  injudi- 
cions  friends  of  the  supernatural  have 
arrived  by  different  roada  at  the  same 
goal  J  yet  it  has  not  proved  a  temple 
of  reconciliation.  The  Strife  continues' 
loud  and  violent  aa  ever,  both  ad- 
milting  antagonism  between  the 
forces  or  powers,  but  each  claiming 
superiority  for  the  energy  which  has 
enlisted  his  own  faith.  They  might 
as  reasonably  seek  for  opposition 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  the 
one  splendid  with  original  light — the 
other  serene  in  borrowed  lustre. 
Though  the  one  which  rules  the  day 
sometimes  bums  with  destniclivo 
glory,  and  the  one  which  rules  by 
night  oflen  sails  under  black  masses 


of  cloud,  yet  they  each  admirably 
subserve  their  purples  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  Christianity,  which 
is  Revelation  in  its  ripeness  and  ma- 
turity, appeals  to  the  highest  reason, 
and  is  in  solemn  harmony  with  the 
most  profound  conclusions  of  human 
understanding.  Yet  Reason,  though 
poweriiil  and  majestic,  is  a  vassal 
without  being  a  slave.  Apprehend- 
ing, in  some  measure,  the  suitability 
of  the  disolosures  which  have  come 
from  above,  but  not  able  to  rise  above 
the  yacls  of  redemption,  so  as  to  rest 
witli  certainty  on  the  everlasting  tea- 
son»  upon  which  they  are  grounded, 
surely  no  depreciation  of  Reason 
to  declare  that  there  are  deeps  in  the 
divine  mind  which  cannot  be  sounded 
by  the  human — that  the  infinite  in 
space  and  duration  cannot  be  reached 
by  earthly  measuring-line;  or  that 
the  spirit  of  man,  though  it  is  the 
lamp  of  God  among  visible  things, 
yet  cannot  reveal  the  secrets  from  tiie 
bosom  of  Divinity.  As  the  stars  of 
the  great  vault  are  hidden  and  ob- 
scured, not  by  darkness,  but  by  a 
curtain  of  light  which  the  Lord  of 
day  stretches  over  them,  so  the  silver 
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lamp  of  reason  fades  aod  pales  away 
amid  the  golden  splendours  in  the 
inner  temple  of  Godhead.  Two ' 
grand  coniUtions  appear  to  be  inse- 
parably connected  with  a  revelation 
from  God.  First,  tliat  the  substantial 
testimony  on  which  faith  is  to  reat, 
and  the  duties  in  which  faith  is  to 
live,  should  have  a  crystal  deamess 
and  transparency,  seizing  strongly  on 
the  common  understanding,  and 
piercing  deeply  the  common  heart. 
Second,  that  ttie  truth  received  and 
enjoj^ed '  should  have  relations  and 
connections  wonderful  and  inscrut- 
able. Without  the  first,  tile  gospel 
could  not  be  glad  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  all  men,  but  would  only  increase 
the  misery  and  pain  of  the  human 
race.  The  mass  of  men  have  neither 
Idme  nor  power  to  pursue  the  recon- 
dite ;  but  demand,  by  the  urgency  of 
their  condition,  broad  lines  of  evi- 
dence, and  principles  of  action  popular 
and  poweml.  Without  the  second, 
Revelation  would  at  once  be  con- 
demned as  a  humanism.  Coming 
from  a  God  who  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  dwells  in  glory  uncreato 
and  inaccessible,  and  treating  of  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  bis  crea- 
tures, which  look  backward  into 
antique  ages  and  forward  into  the 
eternal  state— downward  into  the 
human  soul,  and  upward  into  the 
mind  of  Divinity — it  must  be  myste- 
rious and  sublime.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  transcends  the  ordinary 
track  of  reason  and  the  boundaries  of 
nature,  stretching  away  into  infinity 
and  eternity.  Fields  that  are  insuffer- 
ably bright  in  crimson  lustre,  and 
forests  which  are  solemn  in  majesty 
of  darkness,  appear  through  every 
vista.  Such  is  the  superscription  of 
God  on  his  method  of  redemption, 
feeding  with  proper  aliment  wonder, 
ideality,  veneration,  and  all  the  mor^ 
faculties,  on  the  cultivation  and  su- 
premacy of  which  depends  our  eleva- 
tion in  the  scale  of  spiritual  being. 
Christianity  realizes  both  the  condi- 
tions spoken  of,  having  a  firm  ground 


well  lighted  for  its  base,  and  high 
over  head  a  mystic  roof,  where  many 
lamps  of  fire  tromble  in  partial  illu- 
mination, but  disclose  not  the  mystery 
of  that  ebon  dome  from  which  they 
are  suspended. 

n.  Moral  AND  Positive  Law. — 
Would  to  God  that  men  generally 
could  apprehend  the  nature  of  moral 
law.  Teachers  too  commonly  give 
siT^le  prominence  to  divine  wilL 
Kow  this,  though  certwnly  a  founda- 
tion, is  not  the  deepest  foundation. 
That  which  can  be  established  by 
merawill  can  be  changed  or  inverted 
by  the  same  authority.  We  con- 
ceive, for  instance,  of  Satwi  as  a 
great  intellect,  entirely  separated 
from  God,  and  utterly  abandoned  to 
evil— one  who  abode  not  in  the  truth, 
but  fi^m  the  beginning  of  our  moral 
history  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer, 
and  still  remains  tlie  malignant,  im- 
placable, and  remorseless  enemy  of 
God,  truth,  and  holiness.  We  con- 
ceiveof  Christ  as  the  beingwho  walked 
the  earth  in  divine  beauty,  the  crown- 
ing incarnation  and  salient  spring  of 
all  things  pure  and  undefiled  in  word 
and  action.  Suppose  then  a  decree 
from  the  Supreme,  which  declares 
that  from  henceforth  the  character 
of  Satan  shall  be  the  pattern  cha- 
racter, and  the  character  of  Christ 
that  against  which  we  are  lo  strive 
and  pray  with  watching  and  &sling. 
Impossible !  exclaims  the  reader. 
Certainly  impossible.  But  wherein 
lies  the  impossibility  7  Because,  if 
will  only  was  concerned  in  the  esiet- 
ing  moral  relations,  will  might  change 
and  overtiirow,  transforming  evil  into 
good  by  new  legislation.  It  is 
possible,  because  (with  reverenci 
it  spoken)  the  spiritual  relations  of 
the  universe  rest  not  upon  will,  human 
gr  divine.  They  arise  by  moral  ne- 
cessity from  the  eharacter  of  God, 
which  is  as  ancient  and  immutable 
as  his  being.  The  eternal  I  Am 
could  not  will  evil  without  divesting 
himselfofthat  essential  holiness  which 
is  his  glory.     His  vnll  is  the  declara- 
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tion  of  hia  nature.  Hb  laws  are  not 
arbitrary  nor  perishable,  because  they 

are  transcribed  from  the  book  of  hia 
ownsublime  moral  character — statutea 
In  which  the  essential  light  and  the 
essential  love  are  embodied  in  eternal 
and  life-giving  principles.  From  the 
bosom  of  ceotriU  Godhead,  that  sanc- 
tuary of  justice  atid  fathomleas  ocean 
of  life  and  love,  sprang  those  solemn 
relations  whicli  we  sustain  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Creator,  and  those 
divine  laws  which  have  imperial 
control. 

But  if  moral  law,  which  is  neces- 
sarily the  same  through  all  worlds 
and  among  all  intelligent  beings, 
springs  from  tlie  bosom  of  God, 
whence  comes  (be  positive  law  which 
claims  authority  over  the  conscience 
in  our  fallen  planet  ?  From  the  same 
source — the  well -spring  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  mercy.  It  is  in  this  depart- 
ment of  divine  ordinance  tliat  mil 
comes  more  directly  into  the  field  of 
contemplation.  LcgislaUon,  in  a  dan- 
gerous emergency,  is  by  necessity 
original.  Slill  it  is  so  arranged  that 
the  positive  shall  glorify  the  moral. 
The  ancient  law  is  ms^iiied  and 
made  honourable  through  the  ample 
dominions  of  God.  The  inviolability 
of  his  law  never  received  such  pro- 
found homage,  or  such  triumphant 
vindication,  as  it  received  by  the  work 
of  Jesus.  The  positive  deeds  on 
which  we  rest  for  salvation  are  in 
strict  harmony  with  the  living  apirit, 
but  far  above  the  letter  of  moral  law. 
Hence  we  have  realized  a  more  full 
manifestation  of  the  character  and 
heart  of  the  great  Father  than  there 
conld  possibly  exist  \u  the  state  of 
primal  innocence.  A  class  of  men 
exist  even  among  professing  Chris- 
tians who  profanely  or  thoughtlessly 
seek  to  depreciate ^oji'rtW  ordinances. 
Were  they  not  contracted  in  mental 
range,  they  might  reflect  that  their 
censure  falls  upon  entire  Christianity. 
By  baptism,  the  supper  of  the  Lord, 
and  other  cognate  ordinances,  we 
feed  upon  spiritual  food,  and  enjoy 


life  divine ;  but  it  was  likewise  by 
ordinances  that  the  life  was  procured, 
and  the  food  i-endered  accessible. 
The  ancient  eternal  moral  law  made 
no  provision  for  the  preternatural 
state  of  things  ari»ng  out  of  sin  and 
rebellion  against  God.  By  positive 
appointments,  ruin  was  averted,  sin 
was  arrested,  death  was  conquered, 
and  the  gates  of  immortality  reopened. 
Christianity  is  a  positive  supernatural 
appointment,  and  all  its  elements  are 
elements  of  life.  Could  we  separate 
Ihe  branches  from  the  trunk,  we 
would  only  leave  a  maimed  and 
bleeding  body;  and  no  valid  reas 
could  be  assigned  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  system,  pro- 
viding our  first  work  was  justifiable. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  are  well 
adapted  to  prevent  men  froni  trilling 
with  the  institutions  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver ;  for  if  we  neglect  or 
undervalue  the  ordinances  by  wliich 
we  are  "to  lay  hold  upon  his  work, 
why  might  we  not,  on  the  same 
ground,  neglect  or  despise  the  ordi- 
nances by  which  be  laid  hold  upon 
both  God  and  man,  to  bring  them 
together  in  peace  and  reconciliation  ? 
III.  Grace  and  Meeit.  —"From 
St.  Augustine  and  Pelagius  to  Gotts- 
ehalk  and  Scotus  Erigena — or  from 
Luther  and  Erasmus  down  to  Port- 
royal  and  the  Jesuits,  when  Pascal, 
a  solitary  warrior,  routed  an  army 
— what  a  controversy  has  raged  on 
this  question.  Renewed  in  every 
age,  and  left  unfinished  by  every 
generation.  In  what  attitude  must 
man  stand  before  the  eternal  throne  ? 
In  the  legal  haughtiness  of  one  who 
has  worked  out  his  own  redemption 
and  merited  his  own  salvation — or  ii 
the  condition  of  one  who  from  the 
core  of  his  being  feels  his  own  un 
worthiness,  and  is  fain  to  fling  him 
self  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ? 
When  condemned  criminals  were 
ready  to  perish,  no  man  could  give  a 
ransom  for  his  own  soul,  or  provide 
an  expiation  for  his  brother.  All 
were  guilty,  silent,  and  helpless.     If 
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mercy  flows,  if  love  is  triumphant,  it 
can  only  flow  from  the  pure  fouotain 
head  of  life.  Grace  or  favour  un- 
bought,  uudeserved,  must  origiimte 
the  method  of  recovery  and  purifica- 
tion. Man  in  bis  crime  and  wretch- 
edness was  diseased  both  in  power 
and  wilL  He  could  not  conceive  of 
any  scheme  for  ransom  and  justifica- 
tion, or  imagine  how  the  antuent 
peace  could  be  enjoyed  and  perpetu- 
ated. In  this  aspect  we  stand  before 
God  in  that  poverty  of  soul  which  is 
our  true  riches,  humble  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  blast  of  nature,  until  we 
are  attired  in  the  robes  of  warmth 
and  beauty  which  become  ours  by 
the  blood  and  righteousness  of  ano- 
ther. We  have  all  been  pursued  by 
the  same  dread  tempest  of  vengeance, 
and  at  midnight,  shipwrecked  in  the 
same  tremendous  sea.  I^  while  we 
desperately  struggled  with  winds  and 
waves  of  wrath  and  ruin,  a  celestial 
messenger  has  spoken  peace  to  the 
infernal  tumult,  and  carried  us  under 
bis  wings  to  the  shore,  let  us  not 
boast  of  onr  security,  as  if  we  had 
reached  the  haven  by  skill  and  energy 
of  our  own.  The  supernatural  facts 
which  are  the  historical  groundwork 
of  Christianity — the  miraculous  evi- 
dence which  renders  the  facts  credi- 
ble— the  adt^tation  of  the  mercies 
provided  to  our  condition  and  circum< 
stances — the  original  missionaries 
pure  heroic  and  smntiy,  who  publish- 
ed the  glad  tidings — the  Providence 
which  has  preserved  the  record  in 
books,  institutes,  and  life,  bringing 
the  whole  scheme  down  the  torrent 
of  ages  in  all  its  integrity  and  fresh- 
ness, with  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
the  dignity  of  £^e — all  this  is  of  God : 
what  could  man  do  ? 

But  still  the  grace  of  God  is  neither 
Calvinistic  nor  Antinomian.  It  will 
form  no  alliance  with  heathen  fatal- 
ism, strike  no  league  with  modem 
licentiousness.  Were  it  not  for  onr 
familiari^  with  the  wanderings  and 
delusions  of  man,  as  history  reveals 
him,  we  might  wonder  how  any  one 


could  dream  of  finding  grace  in  Cal- 
vinism. Listen  to  an  orator  of  that 
grim  school: — "  God  has  from  all 
eternity  predestinated  to  eternal  life 
a  portion  of  the  human  family.  They 
ore  chosen  for  glory  by  his  absolute 
will  through  unconditional  election, 
and  will  cert^nly  reign  in  bliss 
through  eternal  ages.  All  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  either  consigned  In 
perdition  by  absolute  reprobation,  or 
the  great  God  passes  by  them  in  in- 
difierence,  leaving  them  to  perish." 
This  is  the  naked  spirit  of  the  system, 
apart  from  all  glossing  and  disguises. 
We  easily  conclude  that  such  a  sys- 
tem, in  the  room  of  being  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  lo  ali  people,  is  the  most 
tremendous  message  that  can  be  heard 
upon  earth,  and  re-echoed  in  thunder 
from  hell.  In  the  room  of  having 
for  missionaries  a  Divine  Saviour 
with  bleeding  compassion,  and  a  host 
of  sanctified  martyrs  with  wee 
benevolence  and  deathless  love — it 
would  require  for  its  prime  aposUi 
an  incarnate  Moloch,  assisted  by  a 
legion  of  ancient  furies  with  sn^es 
twisted  around  them.  If  such  a  reign 
were  possible,  the  men  whose  moral 
nature  is  not  utterly  consumed  by 
the  cancer  of  selfishness,  would  ra- 
ther cast  in  their  lot  with  the  forsa- 
ken and  the  condemned,  than  have 
any  participation  in  the  fiery  spli 
dour  and  disastrous  renown  of  snch 
an  awful  administration.  The  grace 
of  (rod  is  not  a  hidden  fountain  to 
which  an  initiated  few  are  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  return 
among  us  with  spiritual  pride  and 
scornful  pity  ;  but  it  is  a  bright,  free, 
magnificent  river  from  which  all  may 
drink  in  life  and  immortality,  and 
lave  therein  for  healing  and  renova- 
tion. It  is  actually  on  this  basisthat 
the  final  judgment  will  rest  and  pro- 
ceed. "  God  commandetb  all  men 
every  toAere  to  repent,  because  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness f)y  that  man  whom  he  hath  or- 
dained, whereof  he  hath  given  assor- 
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»  unk)  all  men  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead." 

Whea  the  Bceptre  of  love  and 
contuliation  haa  been  extended  and 
contemned — when  the  cup  of  life  has 
been  presented  and  rejected  with 
disdain — we  can  Bee  and  feel  the 
justice  of  condemnation.  The  judg- 
ment-seat ia  glorious  and  inviolate. 
But  condemnation  for  unbelief  in  a 
salvation  not  provided  for  us !  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  shake  the  pil- 
lars of  the  universe,  and  spread  a  pall 
of  darkness  over  all  things  once  be- 
lieved in  as  pure,  divine,  and  eternal ! 

IV.  Nat.ure  and  Miracle. — In 
this  age  of  cold  and  barren  philoso- 
phy we  have  grown  almost  atheistic 
'  I  our  methods  of  conception  and 
expression.  We  speak  so  much  and 
BO  often  about  the  course  and  laws  of 
Nature,  that  we  often  for^t  that  we 
are  employing  mere  abstractions. 
Course  of  Nature  surelj  means  the 
agencj  of  a  personal,  powerful,  and 
intelligent  Seing.  Laws  of  Nature, 
the  rules  and  principles  of  order, 
affinity,  counterpoise,  and  mutual  ac- 
tion which  God  has  established  among 
material  things  ;  or  the  direct  action 
of  the  Divine  Being  on  the  universe 
his  creation.  Metaphysical  ab- 
straction has  become  the  ally  of  moral 
alienation.  Hence  men  are  ready 
enough,  with  freezing  politeness,  to 
acknowledge  a  great  First  Cause,  but 
would  rather  have  him  at  an  im- 
mense distance.  Let  bim  loom  as  a 
gigantic  spectre  on  the  silent  shores 
of  immensity  and  eternity,  or  brood 
sullenly  in  die  remote  abysses  of  time 
and  space  ;  but  not  approach  the 
diorongbfares  of  present  life  as  a 
watchful  and  presiding  spirit.  But 
no  speculation  can  destroy  the  histo- 
rical realities  by  which  God  was 
revealed  on  the  theatre  of  time  and 
nature.  It  is  vrritten  in  characters 
of  Are  on  all  high  places  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  sounded  in  trumpet  voices 
through  the  wide  earth  that  the  ever- 
lasting God  has  been  with  us  in 
miraculous    energy.      Sdence    may 


help  us  to  travel  the  solar  walk  and 
milky  way  ;  the  telescope  may  vastly 
widen  the  field  of  observation,  untU 
we  grasp,  in  some  &int  measure,  the 
marvel  and  the  magnitude  of  viable 
external  nature ;  but  in  the  largest 
sweep  we  take,  let  a  man  walk  across 
the  field  of  observation,  and  at  once 
bis  mental  rank  and  spiritual  destiny 
eclipse  all.  No  wonder  that  the  laws 
of  nature  were  suspended  in  attesta- 
tion of  testimony,  when  the  salvation 
of  man  demanded  such  splendid  e 
dence.  The  theatre  of  action  was 
noble;  but  the  actor,  the  moral  agent, 
was  greater,  and  so  God  came  near 
to  bim  in  immediate  manifestation. 

V.  Faith  and  Love. — Some  un- 
reasoning or  unreasonable  people 
inform  us  that  they  cannot  nnder- 
stand  Christianity  fully,  and  therefore 
do  not  believe.  They  profess  to  be 
waiting  to  know  and  comprehend. 
We  only  desire  to  remind  them  that 
f^th  is  neither  knowledge  nor  de- 
monstration. Sensible  experience 
gives  knowledge,  geometry  brings 
demonstration,  while  faith  gives  sub- 
stance and  reality  to  things  which 
are  neither  seen  nor  self-evident  If 
the  unfortunate  men  who  are  waiting 
for  evidence,  sensible  or  mathematical, 
will  not  cast  away  their  vision,  e 
seek  higher  philosophy,  they  v 
never  have  the  illustrious  honour  of 
walking  by  faith.  It  will  cerlaialy 
be  out  of  the  field,  and  out  of  the 
question,  when  the  invinble  is  re- 
vealed, and  the  mild  Mediator  appears 
on  exalted  throne  as  Lord  of  creation 
and  judge  of  the  world.  Faith  is  the 
belief  of  testimony :  hence  it  is  the 
avbatance  and  the  evidence,  or  I' 
conviction  and  the  cof^idenee,  of 
things  imseen  and  hoped  for.  From 
fulh  springs  hope,  which  is  certitude 
or  conviction  vivified  by  the  elenient 
of  ardent  desire.  While  fiiith  re 
upon  the  great  rock  of  the  testimony 
concerning  Jesus,  hope  roves  among 
the  promises  with  vital  joy,  and 
spreads  immortal  wings  in  exulting 
And  now  abidetb  &ith. 
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hope,  and  love ;  but  the  greatest  of 
those  is  love."  Among  the  i-edeemed 
there  wilt  eternally  be  something  to 
believe,  and  something  to  hope  for: 
the  three  sisters  are  all  immortal,  hut 
love  13  the  fairest  and  the  most  ex- 
alt^. Faith  and  hope  are  means  to 
an  end.  The  product,  the  result  is 
lovo.  God  is  love ;  it  is  bis  name 
and  his  nature :  hence  all  his  marvel' 
lous  dealings  are  designed  ia  con&rm 
us  to  bia  own  nature,  and  transform 
ua  into  his  resemblance.  We,  as 
dear  children,  are  to  be  imitators  of 
God ;  imitation  grows  Into  likeness 
in  the  divine  houseliold  as  it  does  in 
the  human.  Victorious  overflowing 
love  is  the  consummation  —  love 
stronger  than  death,  and  more  Bacrcd 
than  life — love  continually  rising  to 
that  supernal  source  whence  issues 
all  things  pure  and  vital.  In  such 
love,  awakened  by  him  who  first 
loved  us,  there  is  strength  and  joy — 
there  is  life,  power,  and  consecration. 
Duty  loses  its  stern  aspect,  and  ap' 
pears  bland  and  beautiful.  Pains 
are  ministering  angels,  ojid  sorrows 
are  sanctified  and  salutary.  Heaven 
is  around  the  heart,  and  G^d  dwells 
there  for  evermore. 

'G.  Gkeenwell. 


COMMUNINGS    IN    THE 
SANCTUAHY.— No.  V. 

"  He  lh:it  dnIlf-Ui  in  (he  BMKt  pbce  odhe  MoM 
Hiirh,  iluai  sbiile  under  tbe  ibodDii  of  Itu  Al- 

Thbrb  is  a  religion  of  the  imagi- 
nation, as  there  b  a  religion  of  the 
intellect,  or  of  the  heart ;  for  God 
may  be  an  object  of  fancy,  as  well  as 
of  reason,  or  of  love.  Alas,  how 
many  are  the  gifled  souls  who  dream 
away  the  trial-lime  of  life  in  vain  il- 
lusions, unawakencd  to  (he  realities 
of  true  devotion !  And  how  earnestly 
they  seek  to  prolong  those  visions  of 
ideal  beauty,  and  dwell  within  those 
palaces  of  enchantment  which  have 
arisen  at  their  pleasure  ! 

To  them  this  universe  is  hut  as  a 
fairy  mansion,  whose  cerulean  dome 


is  studded  with  sparkling  gems,  and 
sustained  bymountain  columns  whose 
capitals  are  brilliant  glaciers  of  mag- 
nificent proportions,  and  carved  with 
more  than  Corinthian  elegance.  To 
them  the  sun  shines  forth  throng 
tbe  stained  windows  of  the  East,  only 
to  sparkle  in  the  dew-drops,  or  to 
paint  the  flowers,  or  to  relieve  with 
light  and  shade  the  imagery  of  earth 
and  heaven  ;  and  he  sinks  into  the 
golden  lereal  seas  of  the  West,  amidst 
clustered  islands,  glowing  with  tbe 
tints  of  the  ruby  and  the  amethyst, 
the  fancied  residence  of  perpetual  de- 
light. The  orbs  of  tbe  firmament 
are,  to  them,  the  lamps  which  night 
suspends  to  the  lofty  vault,  to  cast  a 
silvery  radiance  over  field,  and  stream, 
and  forest,  and  increase  enjoyment  by 
tlie  charms  of  variety,  and  the  mys- 
terious wonders  of  her  still  and  sha- 
dowy hours.  The  whole  earth,  in- 
deed, to  them,  is  but  a  magnificent 
suite  of  apartments,  carpeted  with 
verdure,  or  paved  with  marble,  and 
embellished  with  living  pictures.  In 
the  vast  halls  and  spacious  courts  of 
their  abode,  the  ear  is  soothed  with 
the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  senses 
lulled  by  the  murmur  of  gushing 
fountains,  and  the  sweet  odour  of 
flowers,  borne  on  tbe  wings  of  gentle 
zephyrs.  lu  its  secret  cabinets  are 
treasures  inexhaustible  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  Its  plea- 
sure grounds — its  gardens — its  groves 
— ^its  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  oceans, 
filled  with  the  various  tribes  of  ani- 
mated nature — are  created  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  are  but  varied  orders  and 
forms  of  beauty.  In  a  word,  the 
world,  with  all  tiiat  it  contains,  is,  to 
them,  but  an  exhibition  of  glory  and 
beauty — an  emanation  fi-om  the  Beau- 
tiful, which  is  their  Deity  and  their 
ii>OL.  To  this  alone  they  ofier  the 
incense  of  their  hearts — to  this  alone 
they  build  their  altars,  not  only  in 
the  fair  fields  of  Nature,  but  in  the 
temples  of  Art.  The  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  musician,  the  architect, 
the  poet,  and  the  orator,  are  the  true 
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priests  of  their  religion.  Praise  is 
their  only  oblation,  and  pleasure  their 
sole  pursuit. 

How  generallyare  these  the  dreams 
of  youth  !  How  often,  too,  are  they 
the  only  realities  of  manhood  I  How 
many  there  are  who  live  merely  to 
cull  earth's  fading  flowers  1  How 
many  there  are  who  worship  at  no 
other  shrine  than  that  of  an  ideal 
perfection  of  beauty — a  sensual  image 
— a  worldly  sanctuary — an  earthly 
Zion,  out  of  which  the  true  Jehovah 
has  never  shone  1  With  them  a  re- 
fined taste  is  the  true  standard  of 
piety  i  and  an  admiration  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  true  devotion. 
Nor  is  their  discernment  of  moral 
beauty  less  acute  or  accurate,  than 
their  perception  of  the  charms  of  Na- 
ture. They  contemplate,  with  de- 
light, its  noble  examples — they  honor 
tuid  admire  magnanimity  and  courage, 
patience  and  fortitude,  benevolence 
and  mercy,  and  all  the  moral  virtues 
— but,  unfortunately,  as  they  commit 
the  error  of  thinking  piety  to  consbt 
in  a  proper  reverence  for  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  works  of  God,  so,  they  ima- 
gine that,  in  morals,  to  honor  virtue 
is  to  possess  it — and  that  to  admire 
morality,  is  to  practice  it. 

A  thousand  charms,  however,  clus- 
ter around  this  religion  of  the  fancy, 
as  compared  with  the  barren  and  un- 
decorated  religion  of  the  intellect. 
Here  calm  Philosophy  seeks  to  ana- 
lyze the  organisms  of  the  spiritual 
system ;  or,  prying  curiosity  would 
dissect  those  outward  forms  from 
which  all  life  apd  beauty  have  de- 
parted. Here  minute  distinctions, 
remote  discoveries,  ingenious  specu- 
lations, are  the  graud  essentiab  of 
both  piety  and  morals.  And,  while 
the  reUgion  of  the  fancy  would  revel 
in  the  suD-light  which  imparts  its 
splendours  to  earth,  and  delight  to 
range  amidst  the  charms  of  a  terres- 
trial home,  the  religion  of  the  intellect 
would  soar  aloft  to  seek  the  soun 
day  ;  and,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  gain 
superior  knowledge,  become  lost  be- 


yond earth's  limits,  in  outer  darknes^ 
and  perpetual  winter.  It  is  this  reli" 
^on  which  inspires  that  spiritua' 
pride  which  dogmatizes  in  matters  of 
opinion  ;  and  that  intolerant  bigotry 
which  persecutes  in  matters  of  faith. 
It  is  tMs  religion  which  infuses  into 
men  the  lust  of  power,  and  coolly 
calculates  the  profits  of  oppression. 
Before  its  tribunal,  the  rights  of  con- 
science are  invalid,  and  the  pleadings 
of  the  heart  are  disregarded,  for  its 
laws  are  the  speculation  of  opinion  ism, 
and  the  decisions  of  its  judges  are  the 
cold  abstractions  of  a  perverted  rea- 
son. In  a  word,  under  its  domina- 
tion, to  think  right  is  to  do  right,  and 
to  worship  reason  is  to  worship  (5od. 

But  oh  !  that  "  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain  !" — that  form  that  was 
marred  ! — that  loving  heart  that  was 
pierced  ! — these  sacred  memorials  of 
that  divine  love  now  spread  before 
us  !  Surely  it  is  not  here  that  such 
reh^ona  as  these  caji  triumph.  It  is 
not  in  the  sanctuary  of  G>od  that  we 
shall  either  bow  in  the  chambers  of 
imagery,  or  yield  to  the  idolatry  of 
reason.  How  poor,  and  weak,  and 
valueless  do  they  appear,  when  the 
heart  feels  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
soul  rejoices  in  the  Beloved  !  How 
evanescent  now  the  glories  with  which 
Fancy  may  deck  her  day-dreams  ! 
How  visionary  and  false  here  are 
reason's  partial  revelation  of  the  Infi- 
nite !  "  It  is  Christ  that  died  ;  yea, 
rather  that  hath  risen  again  !"  "  It 
is  Giod  that  justitieth  :  who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?"  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth  :  the  fiesh  profiteth 
nothing."  Before  the  cross  of  Jesus 
the  magnificence  of  the  eartli  is  vanity, 
and  the  power  of  intellect  but  pride. 
And  oh  I  how  much  have  they  to 
unlearn,  who  have  been  taught  in 
these  schools  of  error,  before  they  can 
realize  that  God's  grace  is  glory — 
that  His  foolishness  is  wiser  tiian 
men,  and  His  weakness  superior 
strength  ! 

But,  oh  my  soul,  rejoice  thou  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  joyful  in  the  God  of 
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thy  salvation  !  The  Lord  God  is  a 
BUB  and  a  shield — a  strong  tower  of 
defence  to  them  that  trust  in  him.  He 
crowneth  thee  with  merc^  and  loving- 
kindness,  and  satisfieih  thee  with 
good  things.  He  leadeth  thee  by  the 
sliU  waters  in  the  grees  pastores 
wb«re  he  feeds  his  flock.  "  He 
guideth  tbee  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  bis  name's  sake."  How 
fai^tpy  they  who  are  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  behold  hia  beauty  as  he  appeareth 
in  the  sanctuary  !  Here  shines  for 
ever  the  true  lamp  of  wisdom — here 
is  CMitinualty  provided  the  bread  of 
life — here  ascends  the  most  accepta- 
ble incense — and,  behind  the  veil  of 
outward  symbols,  we  are  admitted  to 
bow  before  the  spiritual  mercj-seat, 
overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  cheru- 
bim and  the  radiant  glory  of  the  di- 
vine presence.  For  this  is  the  bouse 
of  God — the  "  greater  and  more  per- 
fect tabernacle  "  which  the  Lord  him- 
self has  erected  for  his  own  abode. 
It  is  here  he  would  receive  the  grate- 
fal  homage  of  the  heart.  It  is  here 
that  he  will  meet  with  those  who  love 
him,  and  hope  in  hie  mercy. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  deceitful 
visions  of  Fancy  must  be  exchanged 
for  the  sacred  promises  of  Christian 
Hope,  and  that  Reason  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  mysteries  of  Bevelation. 
And  oh,howgtunful  is  that  exchange  1 
how  bGssfiil  that  subjection  !  For 
Christian  Hopeadmitstoscenesmore 
glorious  than  unaided  Fancy  ever 
sketched,  and  the  mysteries  of  Faith 
are  more  sublime  than  those  of  Rea- 
son. And  it  is  in  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ — in  the  infinitude  of 
the  divine  perfections — the  depths  of 
his  wisdom — the  greatness  of  his 
power — the  wonders  of  his  redeem- 
ing love — that  all  the  faculties  of  our 
nature  may  find  their  noblest  exer- 
cise and  most  illimitable  freedom. 
Here  Fancy  may  range  in  fields  of 
delight,  or  rest  in  bowers  of  Eden  ; 
for  Hope  and  Joy  shall  lead  her  to 
the  realms  of  eternal  glory,  and  where 
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the  perfection  of  beauty  shall  be  en- 
joyed for  ever.  Here  Reason  may  be 
borne,  on  wings  of  faith,  to  know  and 
to  admire  the  myBt«ries  of  the  nni- 
vorse  ;  while  unking  Love,  enthro- 
ning the  Deity  in  the  heart,  conse- 
crates every  pursuit — sanctifies  every 
emotion — refines  eveiy  enjoymenf, 
and  brings  the  whole  man,  in  alt  the 
departments  of  his  nature,  under  the 
blissful  influences  of  true  religion. 
R.  R. 


REFORMATION.— No.  V. 

Ik  endeavoring  to  present  the  basis 
upon  wliich,  in  our  judgment,  the 
reformation  of  the  existing  rehgious 
communities  should  rest,  we  have 
stated,  by  implication  at  least, 
truths  which  we  wish  now  to  consider 
in  their  direct  relations  to  each  other. 
These  truths  are :  1,  ITiat  the  Chris- 
tian community  should  be  united  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  Christianity. 
That  there  should  be  one  faitfa,  univer- 
sally received  as  evangelical,  and 
oneall-pervading&mily-afiectioB, — a 
bond  <i  perpetual  peace.  In  other 
words,  that  all  who  profess  faith  in 
Christ  should  be  united  t^^ther  as 
one  body,  having  Him  alone  as  thw 
head,  and  acknowledging  a  common 
standard  of  doctrine  and  of  duty.  2. 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  that  body,  must  for 
himself,  at  his  own  responsibility,  and 
at  his  own  peril,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  determine 
this  faith,  ascertain  this  doctrine,  and 
render  this  obedience. 

When  these  truths  are  thus  placed 
side  by  side,  they  may  appear  irre- 
concilable with  each  other,  at  least  to 
a  mind  disturbed  and  hesitating, 
view  of  the  endless  dissensions  and 
bitter  controversies  of  the  religions 
world.  This  contrariety,  howeva-, 
can  only  be  apparent ;  for  lliere  can 
be  no  real  incon«st«ncy  or  incompati- 
bility between  any  two  truths  in  the 
universe.  And  tliat  these  are  truths, 
b  admitted  clearly  and  definitely,  at 


least  in  theory,  by  the  whole  Protes- 
tant community.  The  first,  indeed, 
is  an  espreBS  declaration  of  scripture ; 
id  the  second  is  a  necessary  impli- 
,tion.  For  no  one  can  act  for  him- 
self, unieaa  he  first  think  for  himself. 
And  Christianity  ilaelf  is  denuded  of 
all  its  sanctions  and  obligations,  when 
man,  to  whom  it  is  individually  ad- 
dressed, is  denied  permisMon  indivi- 
dually to  believe  and  obey  it. 

We  candidly  confess,  indeed,  that 
if  the  history  of  Prolealandsm  were 
to  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  these 
principles,  which,  as  we  then  stated, 
are  among  the  original  and  essential 
features  of  this  portion  of  Christendom, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  admit 
them  as  fallacious.  For  how  would 
it  be  possible  to  reconcile  with  these 
trutiis  the  sectarian  anEipathies,  dis- 
cords, feuds,  and  animosities  that  have 
prevailed  among  Protestants  j — the 
divisions,  heresies,  and  endless  wars 
and  fightings  that  have  characterized 
every  portion  of  this  wide-spread  re- 
formation from  Popery?  It  would 
seem,  almost,  at  first  view,  as  if,  in 
seceding  from  Some,  and  rej  ecting  that 
uni^  which  the  latter  boasts  under 
the  sovereign  Fontifi^,  Protestants  bad 
plunged  into  a  hopeless  state  of  divi- 
Mon;  and  thatthe  very  claim  of  private 
judgment  itaelf  had  1>een  the  means  ' 
practice,  of  placing  unity  of  fwth 
any  other  unity  for  ever  beyond  their 
reach.  Could  it  be  shown  that  such 
a  result  was  the  natural  efiect  of  these 
principles,  in  their  j  ust  and  legitimate 
application,  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  question  of  their  Mlacy,  or  that 
a  blind  submission  to  human  dictation 
in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience 
should  be  regarded  as  the  only  safe- 
guard of  Christian  faith  and  Cluistian 
unity. 

TTiis,  however,  cannot  be  shown. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  difficult  tc 
perceive  that  these  divisionshaveorig- 
inated  from  unlawful  restrictions  of' 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  fi»m  an 
intolerant  bigotry,  which  sought  under 
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fiJse  pretences,  to  wrest  from  the  peo- 
ple the  privileges  of  which  we  speak. 
And  it  must  surely,  by  this  time,  be 
evident  to  the  whole  Protestant  world, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  atttun 
Christian  unity  by  per^sting  in  the 
course  heretofore  pursued.  This  me- 
thod has  produced,  indeed,  nothing 
but  discord  from  the  time  of  Carlstadt 
until  now ;  so  that  the  history  of  Prot- 
estantism is  really  but  the  history  of 
partyism  ;  a  sad  detail  of  religious 
strifes;  asickeningrccord  of  litigation 
at  the  bar  of  undecided  opinionism. 

But  if  the  Protestant  world  can  be 
convinced  that  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  results  in  religious  dis- 
sensions, there  is  also  another  fiict  of 
which  the  same  experience  may  con- 
vince them,  viz :  that  all  this  sectarian 
animosity  and  prejudice  has  &iled  to 
prevent  entirely  a  spiritual  unity 
amongst  the  truly  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  pious  of  opposing  parties.  This 
fact,  fortunately,  stands  forth  in  bold 
relief,  and  while  it  demonstrates  that 
unity  is  not  incompatible  with  liberty 
of  judgment,  it  proves,  stiU  further, 
that  the  real  tendenciea  of  heart-felt 
religion  are  to  produce  peace  and  unity, 
and  that  whatever  creat«8  or  perpet- 
uates division,  must  be  opposed  to 
Christianity.  When  men,  who,  in 
the  deliberate  exercise  of  judgment, 
have  attached  themselves  to  different 
religious  bodies,  are  able  by  the  ele- 
vating influences  of  divine  truth  and 
love,  to  rise  above  the  narrow  limits 
of  sectarian  prejudice,  and  to  embrace 
each  other  as  children  of  a  common 
Father,  and  heirs  of  a  common  in- 
heritance, the  power  of  these  divine 
principles  is  shown  to  be  such  that 
they  require  but  a  fair  and  open  field 
of  action  to  gain  a  complete  and  glo- 
rious triumph. 

There  is,  then,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  tnith,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  genius  of  sectarian- 
ism, a  union  of  heart  between  the 
pious.  Amidst  the  conflict  of  parties, 
the  shock  of  contending  creeds,  the 
theological   thunders  of  anathemas. 
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ind  the  fires  of  pecsecutitm,  there 
have  been  always  found  some  who 
have  ahke  distinguished  with  tremb- 
ling reverence  the  stil!  small  voice  of 
God  himself  and  have  each  pondered 
'n  doubt  and  solicitude  the  inquiry, 
'  What  doest  thou  here  ?"  Amidst 
the  intercnioiible  debates  of  partizana, 
there  have  been  soine  who  have  felt 
Christiiins,    and  recognized  the 

.ago  of  the  divine  object  of  their 
affections,  even  amongst  the  opposing 
hosts,  and  with  the  tender  cares  of 
charity  have  sought  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  bigotry  had  inflicted.  But 
this  is  merely  a  spiritual  union — a 
secret  sympathy.     It  is  an  invisible 

on,  while  there  is,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  most  visible  disunion.     It 

I  star  of  hape,  however,  amidst  the 
clouds  of  the  tempest.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of 
chaos.  It  is  Chiistianity  itself^  strug- 
gling amidst  the  discordant  elements 
of  human  passion,  to  bnng  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  create  anew  tlie 
heavens  and  the  earth.     But  is  not 

s  mighty  spirit  to  throw  off  the 
burden  of  human  crimes  and  follies  P 
Must  it  struggle  for  ever  in  an  un- 
equal conflict  ?  However  unjustly  it 
may  have  been  once  shorn  of  its 
strength,  is  not  its  power  increasing 
n  the  prison-house  of  its  foes  ?  And 
may  we  not  hope  to  see  a  visible,  as 
there  b  an  invisible  unity  in  the  fa- 
mily of  God  ? 

There  are  many  who  regard  such 
aunityasimpracticable.  Discouraged 
with  the  prospect,  they  are  disposed 
to  ''  bear  the  ills  they  have,"  and  seek 
to  convince  themselves  that  do  visible 
uriion  was  ever  contemplated  in  the 
Christian  system.  They  even  seek  to 
justify  the  schbms  of  Christendom, 
on  the  ground  that  they  induce  greater 
vigilance,  and  serve  to  maintain  purity 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  greater 
activity  amongst  the  religions  com- 
munity. But  evil  is  never  justified, 
because  it  may,  by  an  over-ruling 
hand,  bo  made  produijtive  of  good. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  con- 


sider, dispassionately,  the  express  ob- 
jects and  tendendes  of  Christianity, 
without  percfflvingat  once  that  party- 
ism  and  discussion  are  as  remote  and 
distinct  from  these  designs  and  ten- 
dencies as  earth  from  heaven.  It  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  such  aliena- 
tions and  ^visions,  that  the  Apostle 
has  declared  there  is  one  body,  as 
there  is  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one 
faith  ;  and  that  he  so  earnestly  be- 
sought Christians  to  be  of  one  mind, 
to  speak  the  same  things,  and  to  have 
no  dividons  among  them.  It  is  io 
reference  to  the  same  matter  that  the 
Lord  prays  the  Father  to  keep  the 
disciples  whom  he  had  given  him, 
that  they  might  be  one.  "Neither," 
adds  he,  "  pray  I  for  these  alone,  hut 
for  tbma  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word,  that  they  all 
may  be  one  ;  as  thou  Father  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us  ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  It 
is  by  a  vinUe  union  among  Christjans 
alone  that  the  world  can  be  convinced 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christianity,  though  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion, is  not  such  a  religion  disembo- 
died. It  rules  the  body,  as  the  soul. 
It  has  its  externals,  as  its  internals — 
its  form  as  well  as  its  power.  It  must 
be  rect^ized  by  its  results,  and 
among  these  there  are  none  more 
characteristic  than  unity,  peace,  and 
good-will  among  men. 

In  the  present  effort  at  reformation, 
it  is  this  unity  which  has  been  chiefly 
urged  upon  the  religious  community. 
Christian  union  and  intercommunion 
were  the  original  and  ruling  thoughts 
with  those  with  whom  this  movement 
began.  To  produce  another  schism 
— to  add  a  new  pwty  to  those  already 
esiating,  was  abhorrent  to  their  feel- 
ings and  their  principles.  It  was,  in- 
deed, for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding 
this,  that  they,  in  the  beginning 
united  with  one  of  the  prindpal  de; 
nominations  of  the  day,  after  a  candid 
statement  of  their  actual  position,  ani 
of  the  basis  of  union  which  they  ap- 
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proved.  Nor  did  they  ever  desire  to 
assume  a  distinct  or  aectariaa  name  or 
character,  or  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  denomination  to  which  they 
were  thus  attached ;  but  rather,  in 
connexion  with  that  bod^,  to  labor  for 
Christian  union,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  simple  futh  and  inBtitutions  of 
the  gospel.  The  reformers  separated 
themaelvea,  therefore,  in  no  case. 
They  were  in  some  caaea  separated  by 
that  body  ;  in  others,  they  outgrew 
the  covert  of  its  sheltering  wings. 

Through  the  whole  progress  of  this 
religious  movement,  it  has  been  main- 
tained, that  sects  and  parties  are  the 
greatobstaclcs  to  theuttimate  triumphs 
of  the  gospel,  and  tliat  there  is  a  bafus 
of  union  upon  which  all  true  believers 
may  be  united  as  one  body,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  need  be  no  re- 
trenchment of  Christian  liberty.  In 
short,  it  has  been  the  great  design  to 
urge  the  importance  of  the  two  truths 
which  we  have  now  under  considera- 
tion, that  there  should  bo  unity  of 
fjuth,  and  at  the  same  time  liberty  of 
private  judgment.  To  reconcile 
these  is  a  problem  which  Protestants 
have  been  endeavouring  to  solve  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years.  It  is 
believed  that  in  the  principles  of  the 
present  reformation  its  solution  has 
been  found. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this 
movement  originated  gave  to  it  its 
character,  and  directed  it  almost  ex- 
clusively to  this  very  question.  It 
was  provoked,  at  first,  by  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  most  obstinate  sectarian 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  several  lead- 
ing denominations ;  and  the  virulence 
with  which  it  has  been  opposed  by 
ike  various  parties  during  its  progress, 
has  only  served  to  augment  the  proofs 
of  its  necessit}',  and  to  continue  it  in 
its  original  direction  against  the  ram- 
parts of  sectarianism.  Every  tiling 
derives  its  characteristics  from  that 
which  gives  it  birth.  This  reforma- 
tion was  bom  of  the  love  of  union,  and 
Christian  union  has  been  its  engros- 
sing tbeme.     Amidst  all  the  vicissi- 


tudes to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
this  alone  has  been  its  end  and  aim. 
Amidst  all  the  storms  of  sectarian 
controversy  in  which  it  has  been 
cradled  and  nurtured,it  hassoughtfor 
itself,  and  proposed  t«  others,  as  a 
peaceful  shelter,  no  other  home  than 
A  COUMON  FAITH,  founded  upon  the 
rock  of  divine  truth,  and  embosomed 
in  the  graceful  foliage  of  hberty  of 
opinion.  The  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion, on  the  oUier  hand,  was  occa- 
sioned by  gross  comip^ons  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  in  the  traific  of  Tetzel  and  the 
bold  assumptions  of  Leo,  and  hence  a 
restless  seal  for  purity  of  doctrine 
possessed  the  early  reformers,  and 
spent  its  energies  in  tbeolojpcal  de- 
bates, and  in  the  ehiboralion  of  creeds 
and  formularies.  The  same  feature 
has  remmned  prominent  in  Frotest- 
antiem  to  the  present  hour.  There 
is  no  question  of  anything  but  doc- 
trine. It  is  a  theory  of  religion  that 
justifies  or  condemns.  It  is  a  creed 
or  a  confession  that  makes  the  saint 
or  the  sinner. 

There  has  been,  however,  in  the 
present  efibrt  for  union,  no  desire  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  purity  of  doe- 
trine.  But  while  it  has  been  duly 
urged  that  there  can  be  no  Christian 
union,  except  it  be  a  union  in  ihd  gos- 
pel truth,  there  has  been  a  freedom 
from  thatmorbid  sensibility  upon  sub- 
ject of  doctrinal  views  which  lias  led 
to  so  many  fine-spun  theological  ab- 
stractions, and  created  so  many  divi- 
sions by  unprofitable  and  unauthorized 
inquiry.  la  adopting  the  scriptures 
as  the  only  source  of  religious  know- 
ledge, there  is  an  ample,  and  the  only 
security  for  purity  of  doctrine  :  in 
the  reception  of  the  simple  gospel  of 
Christ  there  is  true  evangelical  faith  ; 
and,  in  the  confession  of  the  great 
fundamental  truth  of  Christianity, 
there  is  a  divine  basis  of  union  which 
can  neither  be  overthrown  nor  con- 
troverted. It  is  in  urging  these,  as 
the  great  fixed  principles  of  union 
and  co-operalion,  that  the  present  re- 
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formation  has  Bought  to  restore  to  the 
church  the  true  foundation  laid  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  ;  and  while 
securing  an  essential  unity  of  faith, 
to  grant  a  just  and  scriptural  liberty 
of  opinion.  But  we  postpone  some 
further  remarks  upon  this  topic  to  the 
following  number.  R.  R. 


THE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  AGE, 


ro.    111. THE    STATE    CHDRC 

When  Plato  was  musing 


the 


great  problems  of  human  destiny  and 
the  object  of  existence,  that  hard  and 
grasping  intellect  came  to  the  moum- 
ful  conclusion,  that  there  were  periods 
in  human  history  when  the  gods  desert- 
ed the  world,  leaving  men  to  the  sole 
guidance  of  their  limited  reason,  their 
erring  feelings,  and  stormy  passions. 
As  he  gazed  on  the  past,  he  saw  it 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  legislative 
and  philosophical  systems — nw 
ments  of  the  baffled  hopes,  the  futile 
labours  of  the  greatest  and  l^est  of 
the  human  race.  The  practical  ten- 
dency of  all  the  exertions  of  Grecian 
intellect  had  been  the  science  of  poli- 
tics,,yet  every  effort  to  constitute  a 
government  that  would  minister  and 
adapt  itself  to  human  progress  had 

When  the  philosopher  scanned, 
with  a  retrospective  eye,  the  political 
history  and  ancestral  traditions  of  his 
own  land,  he  saw  that  the  warrior' 
king  had  given  place  to  the  oligarchy  ; 
the  oligarchy  to  the  timocracy,  or 
aristocracy  of  wealth;  this,  again, 
yielded  to  the  democracy ;  and  the 
latter,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had 
changed  into  ochloracy,  or  mob-rule, 
when  society  having  become  a  chaos, 
the  iron  hand  of  the  primal  despotism 
was  once  more  needed — the  despotism 
itself  undergoing  tlie  same  changes  it 
had  formerly  been  subject  to.  And 
Plato,  thinking  tbat'Hme  had  nothing 
better  to  bestow  on  the  human  race. 


became  disheartened,  and  said  that  at 
each  period  of  social  disorganization 
the  God's  deserted  the  world.  From 
some  cause  unknown  to  Plato,  man- 
kind   HAD    TRAVELLED   DT    A    VAST 

ciHCLE,  yet  the  labours  of  the  great 
Grecian  produced  some  fruit.  Among 
those  who  had  listened  to  his  instruc- 
tions, there  was  one  youth  who  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  so  sagacious,  so 
resUess  and  profound,  that  Ilato 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
among  men.  This  was  he  who, 
under  thenameof  Aristotle,  is  known 
as  having  sown  the  seeds  of  the  poli- 
tical and  inductive  pliilosophy  of  our 
times :  yet  these  precious  germs  would 
have  perished  but  for  a  system  deve- 
loped in  ailier  times,  which  gave  la 
the  mind  of  man  a  capacity  to  com- 
prehend and  apply  them  to  practical 
purposes. 

The  Grecian  stales  had  risen  to 
the  zenith  of  their  glory,  and  begun 
to  decline,  when,  in  Central  Italy, 
there  arose  another  nation,  Romaii, 
or  strong,  both  in  body  and  in  soul. 
Descended  from  robbers  and  outiaws 
of  every  Italian  nation — ^men,  whose 
hands  had  been  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  ag^nst  them 

-whose  life  had  been  spent  in  s 
continual  stniggle  with  constituted 
authority,  and  who  had  borne  aH  the 
scorn  which  could  be  heaped  upon 
them  by  their  fellow-men — ^ey  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
restless  energy,  the  dauntiesB  courage, 
and  power  of  mind,  which  character- 
ized tlieir  ancestors.  As  they  in- 
creased in  strength,  policy,  fear,  and 
the  admiration  which  always  follows 
great,  and  even  perverted  powef& 
induced  the  surrounding  nations  to 
enter  into  a  political  alliance  with 
them ;  and  as  the  Romans  fell  within 
the  reach  of  milder  influences,  they 
became  a  people  noted  for  valour,  a 
rude  and  gigantic  virtue,  intense 
patriotism,  and  a  sincere  belief  in 
the  power  and  justice  of  the  gods 
whom  they  adored. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sunny  South, 
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and  the  burning  climee  of  the  East, 
where  nature  is  clolhed  in  such 
voluptuous  beauty,  have  always  been 
prone  lo  represent  the  Divinity  under 
a  sensuous  form.  Their  idea  of  God 
was,  that  he 

WmitDH  in  IhA^Qn,  nfreahefl  in  (he  brc«», 
law  in  thB  iMn,  ud  b1n«ii>m>  tti  the  tiatw ; 
ivm  Umnih  lU  life,«it«idi  thiough  ill  ufeDt, 
jre&dBimaividsd,  DpenttfBOI^pflllt. 

But  in  the  nations  of  the  North,  who 
dwelt  in  deep  and  sombre  forests,  or 
lofty  mountains,  tfaere  has  always 
been  a  disposition  to  spiritualize,  to 
invest  their  Divinity  with  the  attri- 
butes of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
When  the  hunter  saw  the  majestic 
pine  riven  asunder  by  the  lighbiing, 
which  came  and  departed  in  a  mo- 
ment, he  could  find  no  earthly  emblem 
by  which  to  represent  such  vast  and 
dazzling  power ;  or  when  the  moun- 
t^neer  beard  the  thunder  echoed  by 
his  native  hilla,  or  the  wind  swept 
through  the  forests  on  their  sides,  he 
heard  sounds  which,  lo  his  ignorant 
and  untutored  mind,  seemed  nothing 
less  than  the  voice  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  They  impressed  his  imagi- 
nation with  feelings  of  such  awe,  that 
they  defied  embodiroenL  The  Ro- 
mans shared  more  largely  in  the  latter 
feeling  than  in  the  Greek  pantheism, 
and  therefore  were  at  first  more  dis- 
tinguished for  moral  dignity ;  possess- 
ing valour,  energy,  a  high  degree  of 
virtue,  and  an  earnest  regions  faith, 
they  were  worthy  of  dominion,  and 
rare  to  attain  it. 

The  Boman  lemons  gradually  sub- 
dued all  the  fiurest  countries  of  Euirope, 
extinguishing  in  each  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  stem  policy,  every  rem- 
nant of  national  independence,  and 
destroying  every  monument  or  edifice 
that  could  arouse  any  recollections  of 
former  glory ;  or  if  this  did  not  sufiice, 
carrying  into  effect  the  fearful  maxim 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  "  They  made  a 
solitude,  and  called  it  peace."  With 
such  a  policy  bs  this.  Borne  could  not 
fail  to  become  an  iron  kingdom,  such 
i  the  prophet  saw  in  the  symbolic 
atue,  which  pourtrayed  the  provi- 


dence of  God.  The  laws,  language,  an  c 
civilization  of  Rome  were  fixed  un- 
alterably in  every  conquered  land. 
Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock, 
while  the  eagle  devoured  his  entrails, 
was  but  a  type  of  the  nations  undci 
the  sway  of  tlie  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  Yet  this  crushing  rule,  in  the 
bands  of  Providence,  ministered  tc 
the  future  welfare  of  humanity.  Id 
an  evil  hour,  the  power  of  Rome  was 
extended  over  Greece,  now  becomt 
degraded  both  in  mind  and  morals ; 
and,  as  if  in  a  stem  retribution,  the 
men  whom  the  proud  soldiers  utterly 
despised  were  the  cause  of  their  ulti- 

The  love  of  art  became  diffused 
among  the  Romans,  and  while  they 
despised  the  Grecian  character,  tiiey 
admired  the  Grecian  genius.  The 
young  patricians  repaired  lo  Athens 
to  acquire  intellectual  refinement, 
most  frequentiy  at  the  expense  ol 
meatal  energy  and  moral  dignity  ; 
for  while  they  studied  the  Greek 
philosophy,  they  gradually  became 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  scepticism. 
Though  the  premises  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  false,  they  enforced  their 
conclusions  with  the  most  rigorous 
logic,  and  their  pupils  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  their  former 
faith ;  but  when  asked  for  some 
foundation-stones  on  which  to  build 
up  their  hopes,  and  on  which  they 
might  find  refuge  in  the  dork  hours 
of  life,  they  received  doubts  and 
speculations  alone:  there  might  be 
a  God,  or  there  might  not;  there 
might  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  truth, 
or  there  might  not;  and  if  the  Roman 
stud,  "  Though  you  have  deprived  me 
of  a  fixed  b«£ef  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  in  the  existence  of  the  ever- 
lasting gods,  and  the  future  recom- 
pense of  man's  works,'  still  there  is 
the  light  of  nature,  the  innate  con- 
sciousness of  good  and  evil,  which 
dwells  in  every  man's  heart,  and  to 
that  will  I  now  cling  as  an  unerring 
guide,"  the  philosopher  might  answer, 
"  The  light  of  nature  an  unerring 
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guide  !  Reflect  a  Httle ;  you  would 
be  reckoned  accursed  of  the  gods  if 
you  were  to  slay  your  aged  parents. 
Travel  eastward  to  the  Scythians, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  regard  it 
as  ft  virtue  to  slay  them,  because  they 
think  that  life  must  be  a  burden  to 
the  feeble  andthe  aged.  You  would 
wish  to  put  the  Scythian  to  death  for 
this  act,  and  he  vrould  regard  you  as 
beneath  contempt  for  not  following 
his  example.  Where  is  now  your 
boasted  light  of  nature?"  And  the 
Roman  found,  too  late,  that  if  there 
was  to  be  an  unchangeable  moral 
law,  there  must  be  an  unchangeable 
Gtod.  Being  thus  deprived  of  a  moral 
law  and  consoling  faith,  his  energies 
and  intellect  were  turned  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  pleasures  and  excitements 
of  the  passing  hour.  All  his  nobler 
faculties  stagnated,  or  were  perverted 
from  their  original  use,  they  were 
devoted  either  to  refined  sensuality, 
or  the  terrible  game  of  civil  war,  and 
very  frequently  to  both  these  unhal- 
lowed occupations.  There  could  be 
no  pleasing  recoUeclJons  of  the  past, 
and  the  future  contained  no  hope. 
The  sorrows  and  trials  which  attend 
life  were  as  so  much  subtracted  from 
the  sum  of  his  enjoyment ;  and  as  he 
approached  the  shore  of  the  Dark 
River,  it  was  not  with  a  solemn  joy, 
but  with  cold  indiiference,  "or  dark 
despair. 

"AIm!  foi  thOH  thut  laf 

Down  in  the  ami  "ilhoit  tliBir  hop*  of  old ! 
Bukvnrd  th«j  looked  on.  Ula'i  rich  Wqoel  dai, 

Bat  sll  bejond  WM  cold.  ^  ' 


The  Roman's  sun  went  down  in  dark- 
ness, he  "  being  without  hope  and 
without  Grod  in  the  world."  But 
when  the  enei^es  of  the  people  had 
exhausted  themselves  even  in  civil 
wars,  then  the  vices  of  the  patricians 
descended  to  all  classes  of  society, 
the  social  ruin  became  complete, 
and  the  civilized  world  became  a 
scene  of  guilt  so  dark  and  shameless. 


that  even,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  we  dare  only  partially  draw 
the  veil :  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we 
say  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  gave 
a  great  reward  to  the  man  who  bad 
honourably  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
husband  and  a  father. 

As  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
age  have  a  reflex  action,  what  must 
have  been  the  state  of  society  when 
subjects  were  rewarded  by  their  king 
if  they  had  fulfilled  the  holy  duties 
of  the  ordinance  of  marriage  ?  To 
the  few  great  and  noble  spirits  of  the 
age,  the  world  was  only  a  dreary 
dungeon,  faintly  illumined  by  a  few 
gleams  of  light,  and  many  escaped  by 
suicide  from  a  world  that  was  hell, 
and  a  life  that  was  a  burden ;  and  as 
the  anarchy  became  greater,  despotism 
once  more  arose  as  the  result,  and 
the  chastiser  of  violated  social  law. 
Mankind  had  TitATERSED  another 

VAST  CIRCLE. 

Philosophers,  statesmen,  moralists, 
kings,  all  had  laboured  in  vain,  and 
men  clung,  as  a  last  hope,  to  an  old 
and  obscure  tradition,  the  relic  of 
happier  times,  which  said  that,  in 
the  world's  greatest  need,  there 
would  appear  one  who  should  be 
the  Guide  and  Ruler  of  all,  and  who 
should  restore  the  golden  age.  Nor 
were  their  expectations  disappointed. 
This  time  the  Divine  Being  made 
himself  manifest,  not  as  an  avenger 
of  crime,  but  as  a  beneficent  being, 
who  directed  the  wandering  steps  of 
man  once  more  into  the  right  path, 
which  should  only  terminate  at  His 
eternal  throne;  and  as  the  Spirit 
breathed  on  the  rod  of  Aaron,  caus- 
ing it  to  put  forth  its  ruddy  blossoms, 
its  green  leaves  and  frai^  so,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit, 
human  nature  to  prodi 
and  fruit  which  should  never  die. 

One  of  Saade's  Apologues  may 
serve  for  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
this.  He  says,  "  One  day  I  was 
delighted  by  the  odour  of  a  piece  of 
earth.  Art  thou  mnsk  ?  said  I.  Art 
thou  amber?"     It  replied,   "I  am 
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only  common  earth,  but  tlie  rose 
grew  from  me;  ita  beneficent  virtue 
penetrated  my  nature.  Were  it  not 
for  the  roae,  I  should  be  but  common 
earth." 

The  earthly  was  to  be  elevated  by 
communion  with  the  Divine.  Man- 
kind   IN    FDTURB    WAS    TO    TRAVEL 

ONWARD.  And  the  means  the  Di' 
vinity  provided  ibr  the  continual 
progress  of  the  human  race  wa^ 
Christian  IT  r. 

This  system  was  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  following  features : 

I.  It  was  the  only  system  which 
gave  perfect  liberty  to  the  intellect, 
the  virtues,  and  the  energies  of  man. 
It  gave  perfect  liberty  to  the  intellect 
of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  revealed  to 
him  the  origin,  the  indestructibility, 
and  immortal  destiny  of  hii  own  souL 
It  revealed  to  him  the  reason  for 
Giod's  permitting  evil  to  exist  in  the 
world — a  mystery  too  deep  to  be 
solved  by  any  man  apart  from  the 
Christian  system.  It  pointed  out  the 
method  by  which  man  might  be  re- 
deemed from  the  power  of  sin  ;  the 
means  by  which  he  might  triumph 
over  the  passions  of  his  own  heart. 
Moreover,  it  revealed  to  man  themys- 
t«ries  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
entire  nature  and  attributes  of  God ; 
it  answered  all  the  questions  which 
had  hitherto  perplexed  asd  baffled 
the  human  mind.  AU  men  had 
hitherto  been  chained  down  to  the 
world  which  they  inhabited ;  but 
Christianity  gave  a  power  by  which 
the  eye  of  ftuth  could  discern  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future ; 
by  which  the  humblest  mind  could 
comprehend  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  world  and  ita  inhabitants 
knowledge  once  denied  to  the  very 
angels  who  bow  before  his  throne. 
Lastly,  it  revealed  to  man  that  death, 
that  awful  mystery,  was  bu  t  the  ch  ange 
to  another  and  a  progressive  state  of 
existence.  It  gave  perfect  liberty,  by 
taking  away  every  restraint  from  the 
virtues  of  man.  The  ancient  pluloso- 
pbers,  with  the  exception  of  Epicu' 


rus,  had  taught  that  virtue  could  only 
be  preserved  by  the  denial  of  plea- 
sure :  Christianity  showed  to  man 
how  he  might  enjoy  earthly  happi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  disclosed 
the  boundary  line  where,  if  crossed, 
pleasure  becomes  mingled  with  pain. 
The  doctrines  of  tlie  philosophers 
restrained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  de- 
stroyed the  principle  of  sympathetic 
benevolence,  of  which  ovU  tendency 
we  do  not  at  the  present  moment  re- 
collect a  better  example  than  two 
lines  of  Lucretius — - 


If  we  were  to  apply  the  spirit  of  the 
verses  to  our  own  words,  we  should 
give  forth  the  following  aphorism — 
"  When  we  ourselves  are  very  happy, 
it  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  thing  to 
see  otherpeople  very  miserable.''  This 
is  rather  a  contrast  to  the  Christian 
precept,  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  There  were  Phari- 
sees in  intellect  as  well  as  in  religion. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, which  always  urged  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  pro/iaium  vulgus — 
the  vulgar  herd  ;  but  it  was  a  cha- 
racteristic ofChristianity  that  it  spon- 
taneously called  into  action  the  feel- 
ing of  sympathetic  benevolence  ;  it 
made  the  exercise  of  that  sympathy  a 
point  of  conscience  ;  nay,  more — the 
man  who  endeavonred  to  stifle  it,  or 
was  deterred  from  its  practice  by  any 
fear  of  consequences,  perilled  hisown 
salvation.  Snt  of  this  principle  we 
shall  say  more  when  we  have  travel- 
led a  little  further  on. 

It  gave  perfect  liberty  by  taking 
away  every  restraint  from  the  ener- 
gies of  man,  Giod,  having  devised  a 
system  of  morals  and  government, 
adapted  to  human  nature,  the  ener- 
gies which  man  had  hitherto  em- 
ployed either  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
chief  rule  in  a  city,  a  republic,  and  a 
monarchy,  were  now  to  he  employed 
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in  a  task  so  arduous,  that  it  gaTe  the 
utmost  scope  and  employment  to 
those  ener^es,  and  so  dignified  tliat 
it  required  the  utmost  exercise  of  all 
the  higher  Acuities  of  tlie  soul  in 
order  to  rise  equal  to  the  office.  This 
task  wa«  the  ultimate  annihilation  of 
the  dis^nctiona  of  soil,  race,  and  lan- 
guage, by  bringing  all  men  into  the 
bond  of  universal  brotherhood — the 
deliverance  of  man  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin — the  destruction  of  all  earthly 
rule,  and  the  substitution  of  divine 
rule — and  the  extinc^on  of  war, 
crime,  and  their  consequence,  disease. 
That  this  task  waa  arduous  is  proved 
by  God  giving  to  bis  first  twelve 
misNooariea  a  portion  of  bis  own 
power  :  that  it  b  a  dignified  task  is 
proved  by  there  being  joy  among  the 
angels  over  one  sinner  that  is  brought 
into  subjection  to  Christ ;  but  we 
shall  also  resume  tliis  portion  of  the 
ailment  when  we  have  travelled  a 
little  further. 

II.  It  was  Uie  only  system  which 
possessed  these  three  innate  princi- 
ples, self-adaptation,  destruction,  and 
reconstmcUon. 

These  principles  conjoined  are  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity.  If  it  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  man  it  could  not  have  pos- 
sessed a  power  of  self-adi^tation,  for 
the  following  reason  : — the  feelings 
and  habit  of  thinking  of  every  man 
are  influenced  by  the  government 
under  which  he  has  been  bom  and 
educated.  Now  if  Christianity  bad 
been  originated  by  any  man,  bora 
and  educated  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, it  would  have  worn  that 
aspect — Christianity  would  have  fii- 
vored  and  strengtiiened  despotism  ; 
or,  if  its  author  had  been  a  rcpubli- 
cau,  its  laws  would  have  manifested 
tbe  levelling  spirit  of  republicanism, 
while  Christianity  does  not  level,  but 
elevates  ;  or,  if  it  had  been  planned 
by  one  trained  under  a  monarchy,  it 
would  have  possessed  the  cumbrous 
machinery,  the  lethai^c  spirit,  the 
horror  of  change,  which  are  the  cha- 


racteristics of  a  monarchial  system. 
If  it  had  been  originated  under  any 
of  these  governments,  it  would  only 
have  flourished  in  its  native  soil :  if 
transplanted  it  would  have  withered 
and  died  ;  but  instead  of  being  adapt- 
ted  to  a  single  country,  or  a  single 
legislative  system,  it  progresses  and 
spreads  widely  under  every  form  of 
legislation,  and  its  tendency  is  to  de- 
stroy every  species  of  government, 
and  substitute  itself-^to  reconstruct 
the  social  system  on  its  own  princi- 
ples. If  Christianity  be  planted  in  a 
nation  under  despotic  government,  a 
number  of  the  people  become  indus- 
trious, moral,  intellectual,  and  tliere- 
fore  powerful ;  they  form  a  peaceful 
yet  formidable  body  of  subjects,  of 
whom  even  a  despot  would  stand  in 
awe  ;  and  .with  this  class  of  men 
standing  between  the  despot  and  the 
rtet  of  his  subjects,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  thai  despotism  would 
change  into  a  limited  monarchy,  that 
monarchy  being  destroyed  in  its  turn 
— or,  if  Christiflnity  prevails  to  any 
great  extent  in  a  democratic  repubhc, 
there  will  be  a  body  of  men  superior 
to  the  rest  in  moral  dignity  and  in- 
tellectual energy,  who  will,  there£>re, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  obtain  power, 
and  refuse  to  admit  the  vile,  tbe  pro- 
fligate, and  depraved  to  any  partici- 
pation in  it  —  there  will  dien  be  a 
body  which  will  act  as  a  bulwaik 
against  the  corruption,  the  want  of 
principle,  and  the  stormy  and  fitfiU 
energy  which  are  the  chfuw:teristics 
of  a  republic,  and  the  democracy  can 
exist  no  longer — there  will  be  an 
aristocracy,  but  it  will  be  one  of  in- 
tellect and  virtue  :  the  republic  will 
gradually  be  changed  and  destroyed. 
Or  if  the  field  in  which  Christianity 
is  sown  be  a  monarchy — a  govern- 
ment in  which  one  man  rules,  who  is 
so  oflen  hood-winked  and  misled  by 
his  ministers,  in  order  that  they,  tiieir 
friends,  and  connections  may  live  on 
tbe  vitals  of  the  people — when  such  a 
system  as  this  is  fully  compared  with 
Christianity,  the  whole  system  will 
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tablj-  perish — "  king,  lords,  aiid 
nons."  These  changes  cannot 
be  effected  in  ashort  period — achunge 
in  the  soul  of  man  is  often  the  work 
of  many  years  ;  and  as  the  task  is 
^ealer,  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  is  only  accomplished  by  hun- 
dreds of  years  spent  in  continual  ex- 
ertion. Slowly  and  m^estically  is 
Christi^iity  effecting  its  purpose,  the 
destruction  of  ail  earthly  "  principali- 
ties and  powers."  The  genius  of 
Christianity  has  worked  silently  du- 
ring 1800  years:  she  has  now  brought 
moral  science  under  her  sway,  and 
before  her  tribunal  all  conflicting 
principles  are  brought  for  judgment. 
But  her  power  is  now  extending  fur- 
ther :  she  is  contesting  the  pre-emi- 
nence in   LEG1SLATI\'S  SCIENCE  with 

state  policy,  and  the  art  of  getting 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — which 
latter  art  has  beeu  so  ingenioudy 
dignified  by  the  improper  name  of 
"  Political  Economy."  We  Ulely 
saw  a  very  odd  instance  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Christianity,  as  au 
arbitrator  on  interna^osal  law. 

The  American  Government  having 
unjustifiably  invaded  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  her  of  the  territory 
which  contains  the  silver  mines, 
(which,  like  all  dishonesty,  was  very 
short-sighted,  as,  along  with  the  silver 
mines,  they  have  gained  3,000,000  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bu^ects,  who  will  prove 
an  incubus  and  a  ruin  to  the  nation) 
dr«w  up  a  treaty  in  wliicb  theyguar- 
aal«ed  the  fulfilment  of  the  following 
promise  : — "  Au.  WAits  in  future  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  Mexico,  shall  be  conducted  upon 
CuBisTiAH principles!"  Wearevery 
anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  thing 
war  upon  Christian  principles  may 
be.  It  will  certainly  bea  remarkable 
phtenomenon,  and  will  transmit  the 
memory  of  its  inventors  to  the  last 
"the  world.  They  certainly 
have  very  difierent  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity compared  with  those  of  the 
Apostles.  But  without  commenting 
further  on  such  awful  prostitution  of 


the  name  of  Christianity,  that  clause 
in  the  treaty  is  viduable  as  showing 
that  while  men,  at  the  present  time, 
merely  acknowledge  the  fobh  of 
Christianity  in  national  laws  and 
treaties,  they  will  one  day  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  its  power.  If 
any  one  doubts  of  the  uldmate  reign 
of  Christianity,  let  him  survey  the 
past  career  of  mankind.  Man  tried 
the  power  of  the  swokd  in  the  feudal 
ages,  and  he  found  that  the  kingdom 
established  by  the  power  of  tlie  sword 
was  overturned  by  the  sword.  In 
our  own  age,  the  Ainerican  Republic 
and  the  enlightened  despotism  of 
Prussia  have  endeavoured  to  found  a 
strong  government  ajid  national  hap- 
piness on  what  Uiey  term  the  intel- 
ligence OF  TUB  CITIZENS;  but 
intelligence  is  not  saving  either  of 
those  countries  from  internal  dis- 
order and  aggression  on  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  because  intelli- 
gence, unaccompanied  with  morality, 
only  renders  meu  Uic  images  of  Satan, 
and  therefore,  unquiet,  mischievous 
citizens.  With  regard  to  wealth, 
Carthage  and  the  Italian  Republics 
in  ancient  times,  and  England  and 
France  in  modem  limes,  have  tried 
the  power  of  money,  and  they  have 
found  that  by  the  operation  of  some 
singular  and  inseparable  law,  great 
national  wealth  is  always  attended  by 
the  deepest  and  most  miserable  po- 
verty and  crime. 

Force,  Intelligence,  and  Wealth 
have  been  tried,  either  singly  or  com- 
bined, as  principles  of  government, 
which  would  bring  "  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number," 
and  have  fiiiled  in  their  objects. 
What  is  there  remmning  to  be  tried  ? 
One  principle.  Virtue,  or  Christi- 
anity, for  the  terms  are  synonymous. 
This  is  the  only  resource  left  to  man 
to  improve  his  condition,  and  em- 
braces in  itself  the  other  three  prin 
ciples.  It  contains  a  restraining 
force,  which  operates  on  the  moral 
feelings.  It  embraces  intelligence, 
for   a  truly  virtuous  and  Christian 
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man  is  always  found  to  be  iatelligent ; 
and  that  a  man  with  virtue  and  in- 
telligence can  procure  wealth  suffi- 
cient for  every  Decessaiy  and  con- 
tingency of  life,  is  evident  from  the 
following  fact : — The  French  econo- 
mists have  shown  by  their  statistic  ta- 
bles, that  even  in  that  counliy,  where 
there  ia  comparatively  so  UtUe  skill- 
ed labor,  and  society  is  so  imperfectly 
organized — if  that  society  be  in  a 
moderately  healthy  state,  every  man 
can  produce  one  fourth  more  capital 
than  he  consumer.  Thus  it  ia  evi- 
dent, that  if  Christiaiiity  held  full 
sway,  most  disturbing  causes  being 
removed,  there  must  be  a  much  greater 
individual  production  of  wealth,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
contingencies  of  old  age,  sickness,  &c. 
and  as  Christianity  is  the  only  method 
by  which  mankind  can  improve  the 
social  system,  is  it  probable  or  posd- 
ble,  that  at  this  disastrous  epoch, 
when  eveiy  government  in  Europe 
ia  tottering,  or  has  fallen  to  the  ground 
— ^ia  it  possible  that  this  last  reaource 
will  remwn  untried,  when  it  is  the 
only  principle  which  can  effect  its 
purpose  in  a  uniformly  peaceful  man- 
ner ?  On  the  contrary,  the  changes 
which  nations  have  effected  in  their 
legislative  syaleras,  have  always  been 
purchased  by  blood  and  suffering. 
Hence  nations  absttun  from  any  de- 
cided progress — from  any  efforts 
agmnst  their  social  evils,  till  those 
evils  become  absolutely  unendurable, 
on  account  of  the  fearful  price  at 
which  great  organic  changes  have  to 
be  purchased  ;  but  as  the  path  of 
Chriadanity  is  only  to  be  traced  by 
the  peace  and  social  amelioration  it 
confers,  its  adoption  will  give  an 
incaJculable  momentum  to  progress, 
by  the  motive  for  the  endurance  of 
those  evils  being  withdrawn.  Chris- 
tianity, then,  being  the  last  resource 
of  mankind,  who  will  say  that  it  will 
not  have  full  power  over  every  insti- 
tution ?  J,  G.  L. 

(Ti/Kconlmiitd.) 


ANECDOTES,  INCIDENTS, 
AND  FACTS, 

CONNECTED  WITH  TDE  ORIGIN  AND 
PBOGBEaS  OF  THE  CURRENT  RE- 
FORMATION, SOME  OF  WHICH  HAVE 
NEVER  BEEN  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 

NO.  a. 

After  my  baptism,  and  the  eonse' 
qnent  new  constitution  of  our  church 
at  Brush  Bun,  it  became  my  duty  to 
act  forth  the  causes  of  this  change  in 
our  position  to'  the  professing  world, 
and  also  to  justify  them  by  an  appeal 
to  the  oracles  of  God.  But  this  was 
not  all :  the  position  of  baptism  itself 
to  the  other  institutions  of  Christ 
became  a  new  subject  of  examination, 
and  a  very  absorbing  one.  A  change 
of  any  one's  views  in  any  radioil 
matter,  in  all  its  practical  bearings 
and  effects  upon  all  his  views,  not 
only  in  reference  to  that  simple  result, 
but  also  in  reference  to  all  its  con- 
nections with  the  whole  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  is  not  to  be  com- 
puted, apriori,  by  himself  or  by  any 
one  else.  The  whole  Christian  doc- 
trine is  exhibited  in  three  symbols — 
baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Lord's 
day  institution.  Some — nay,  very 
many — change  their  views  in  t 
one  of  these,  without  ever  allowing 
themselves  to  trace  its  connectJoas 
with  the  whole  institution  of  which 
it  is  either  a  part  or  a  symbol  My 
mind,  neither  by  nature  nor  by  edu- 
cation, was  one  of  that  order,  I  mast 
know  now  two  things  about  eveiy 
thing — its  cause  and  its  relations. 
Hence  my  mind  was,  for  a  time,  set 
loose  from  all  ita  former  moorings. 
It  was  not  a  ^mple  change  of  views 
on  baptism,  which  happens  a  thousand 
times  widiout  any  thing  more,  but  a 
new  commencement.  I  was  plaoed 
on  a  new  eminence — a  new  peak  of 
die  mountfun  of  God,  from  which  the 
whole  landscape  of  Christianity  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind  in  a  new 
attitude  and  position. 

I  had  no  idea  of  uniting  with  the 
Baptists  more  than  with  the  Mora- 
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vians  or  tiie  mere  Indepondenta.  I 
had  unfortunately  formed  ft  very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  Baptist 
preaclicra  as  theu  introduced  to  my 
acquaintance,  aa  narrow,  contracted, 
illiberal,  and  uneducated  men.  This, 
indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  stJIl  my 
opinion  of  the  ministry  of  that  asso- 
cia^on  at  that  day  ;  and  whether  they 
are  yet  much  improved,  I  am  without 
saliafactory  evidence. 

The  people,  however,  called  Bap* 
lisle,  were  much  more  highly  appi-e- 
ciated  by  me  than  their  ministry. 
Indeed,  the  ministry  of  some  sects  is 
generally,  in  the  aggregate,  the  worse 
portion  of  them.  It  was  certainly  so 
in  the  Bedstone  association  thirty 
years  ago.  Tliey  were  little  men  in 
»  big  office.  The  office  did  not  fit 
them.  They  had  a  wrong  idea,  too, 
of  what  was  wanting.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  a  change  of  ^parel — a 
black  coat  instead  of  a  drab-— a  broad 
rim  on  their  hat  instead  of  a  narrow 
one — a  prolongation  of  the  face,  and 
a  fictitious  gravity — a  longer  and 
more  emphatic  pronunciation  of  cer- 
tain words,  rather  than  scriptural 
kiiowledge,bumility,  spiritaality.zeal, 
ttnd  Christian  affi^tion,  with  great 
devotion  and  great  philanthropy,  were 
the  grand  desiderata. 

Along  with  all  these  drawbacks, 
they  had  aa  few  means  of  acquiring 
Christian  knowledge  as  they  had 
either  taBt«  or  leisure  for.  They  had 
but  one,  two,  or,  at  most,  throe  ser- 
mons :  and  these  were  either  delivered 
in  one  uniform  style  and  order,  or 
minced  down  into  one  medley  by 
way  of  variety.  Of  course,  then, 
unless  they  bad  an  exuberant  zeal 
for  the  t^utb  as  they  understood  it, 
they  were  not  of  the  calibre,  temper, 
or  attainments  to  rcll^li  or  seek  o&^t 
mental  enlai-gement  or  independence. 
I,  therefore,  could  not  esteem  them, 
nor  court  their  favor  by  offering  any 
incense  at  their  shrine.  I  resolved 
to  have  nothing  specially  to  do  with 
them  more  than  any  other  preachers 
and   l*5achcr3.     The  clergy  of   my 


acquaintance  in  other  parties  of  that 
day  were,  as  they  believed,  educated 
men,  and  called  the  Baptists  illiterate 
and  uncouth  men,  without  either 
learning,  or  academic  accomplish- 
ments, or  polish.  They  trusted  to 
a  moderate  portion  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  metaphysics,  together  with  a 
synopsis  of  divinity,  ready  made  in 
suits  for  every  man's  stiUure,  at  a 
reasonable  price.  They  were  as 
proud  of  their  classic  lore  and  the 
marrow  of  modenk  divinity  as  the 
Baptist  was  of  his  "  mode  of  bap- 
tism" and  "proper  subject,"  with 
sovereign  grace,  total  depravity,  and 
final  perseverance. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  was 
bett«r  pleased  with  the  Baptist  people 
than  with  any  other  community. 
Thej  read  the  Bible,  and  seemed  to 
care  but  little  for  any  thing  else  in 
religion  than  "conversion" and" Bible 
doclrine,"  They  often  sent  for  us 
and  pressed  ua  to  preach  for  them. 
We  visited  some  of  their  churches, 
and,  on  acqutuntance,  liked  the  people 
more  and  the  preachers  less.  Still  I 
thought  I  might  be  unreasonably  and 
by  education  prejudiced  against  them, 
and  thought  that  I  must  visit  their 
Association  at  Uniontown,  Fennsyl- 
vania,  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  I 
went  there  as  an  auditor  and  spec- 
tator, and  returned  more  disgusted 
than  I  went.  They  invited  me  "  to 
preach,"  but  I  declined  it  altogether, 
escept  one  evening,  iu  a  private 
family,  to  some  dozen  preachers  and 
twice  as  many  laymen.  I  returned 
home,  not  intending  ever  to  visit 
another  Association. 

Wo  laid  the  matter  before  our 
church  in  the  fall  of  1813.  We  dis- 
cussed the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
Afler  much  discussion  and  earnest 
desire  to  be  directed  by  the  wisdom 
which  Cometh  from  above,  we  finally 
concluded  to  make  on  overture  to 
that  effect,  and  to  write  out  a  fuU 
view  of  our  sentiments,  wishes,  nnd 
determination  on  that  subject.  'We 
did  so.     Some  eight  or  ten  pages  of 
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lai^  dimenaions,  exhibiting  our  re- 
moDStrance  agaiust  all  human  creeds 
as  bonds  of  union  or  conununion 
among  Christian  churches,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wilUngness,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  co-operate  or  to  unite 
with  that  Association,  provided  only, 
and  alTrajs,  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  preach  and  teach  whatever  we 
learned  &om  the  H0I7  Scriptures, 
regardless  of  any  creed  or  formula  in 
Christendom.  A  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, we  regret  to  say,  was  not 
preserved;  and  when  solicited  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Association,  was 
reflised. 

The  proposition  was  discussed  at 
the  Association,  and,  after  much  de- 
bate, was  decided  by  a  considerable 
majoritj  in  favor  of  our  being  re- 
ceived. Thus  a  union  was  formed. 
But  the  party  opposed,  though  small, 
began  early  to  work,  and  continued 
with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  abetter 
cause.  There  was  an  Elder  Pritchard, 
of  Cross  Creek,  Vii^nia;  an  Elder 
Brownfield,  of  TJniontown,  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania ;  an  Elder 
Stone,  of  Ohio ;  and  his  son.  Elder 
Stone,  of  the  Monongahela  region, 
that  seemed  to  have  confederated  to 
oppose  our  influence.  But  they,  for 
three  years,  could  do  nothing.  We 
boldly  aj^ed  for  the  Bible,  for  the 
New  Testament  Christianity,  vex, 
hairass,  or  discompose  whom  it  might 
We  felt  the  strei^h  of  our  cause  of 
reform  on  every  indication  of  oppo- 
Edtion,  and  constantly  grew  in  &TOr 
with  the  people,  "niings  passed 
along  without  any  very  prominent 
interest  for  some  two  or  three  years. 

At  the  close  of  1815  and  beginning 
of  1816,  the  town  ofWellsbur^  the 
capital  of  our  county,  had  not  a  meet- 
ing-house of  any  sort  whatever.  I 
had  often  spoken  there  in  the  court- 
house, and  was  favorably  heard.  A 
Baptist  church,  three  miles  above,  on 
Cross  Creek,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Elder  Pritchard,  a  Maryland  mi- 
nister, of  very  high  Calviniatic  views, 
was  the  only  Baptist  meeting-house 


in  the  county.  We  had  two  or  three 
&mities  in  Wellsburg,  with  some  five 
or  six  members  ;  and  so  not  only  the 
Baptist  cause,  but  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Brooke  county,  were  veiy 
low.  I  proposed  tbe  building  of  a 
meeting-house  in  Wellsbui^,  and 
volunteered  my  services  for  three  or 
four  months  to  raise  a  portion  of  the 
means.  To  these  our  few  friends  in 
time  consented ;  and  accordingly,  by 
our  joint  labore — I  raising  1000  dol- 
lars by  solicitation — a  house  was 
reared.  But  this  became  %y  hetero- 
doxy, and  of  a  seven  years'  persecu- 
tion. I  soon  ascertained  that  Elder 
Pritchard  regarded  bis  little  church 
on  Cross  Creek,  with  its  little  frame 
building,  enough  for  the  Baptists 
Wellsburg  and  Cross  Creek  also; 
and  that  my  proposing  to  build  a 
house  in  Wellsburg  was  done  with 
intent  to  undermine  and  nullify  his 
influence  and  church. 

I  could  not  at  first  assent  to  such 
a  representation.  I  had,  indeed,  been 
repeatedly  solicited  to  speak  to  his 
church ;  but  on  my  second  visit,  being 
treated  discourteously  by  Elder  Prit- 
chard, I  was  constrained  to  believe 
there  was  some  fleshly  principle  at 
work.  I  never  again  visited  them  as 
a  church.  Reports  of  my  heterodoxy 
began  to  radiate  to  Uniontown,  Mo- 
nongahela, and  Ohio.  A  coalition 
was  formed.  The  next  Association 
convened  at  Cross  Creek.  On  being 
nominated  to  preach  on  the  Lord's 
day,  I  was  objected  to  by  Elder 
Pritchard  on  the  ground  that  I 
"living  in  the  neighbourhood,  j 
were,  and  that,  according  to  Baptist 
custom  in  Maryland,  the  church  at 
whose  house  the  Associatiim  was 
held  always  had  the  privilege  of 
selecting,  out  of  all  the  members 
present,  any  one  whom  they  chose 
to  speak  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  that 
custom  decreed  that  those  from  a 
distance  ought  to  be  heard  rather 
than  those  in  the  neighbourhood — 
such  as  Brother  Campbell — whom 
the  church  could  hear  at  any  time." 
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By  this  objection,  the  Aasodatjon 
substituted  for  my  name  that  of  Elder 
Stone,  of  Oliio.  Thus  I  was  disposed 
of  from  the  same  principle  which 
inhibited  the  building  of  a  meeting- 
house in  'Wellabm^ — that  is,  I  was 
too  near  Cross  Creek  meeting-faouse, 
living  only  ten  miles  distant. 

But  Elder  Philips,  of  Peter's  Creek, 
the  oldest  and  best  preacher  in  the 
Association,  as  I  thought,  called  on 
me  next  morning,  and  insisted  on  me 
to  preach  because  of  a  multitude  that 
had  come  from  a  distance,  who  bad 
deputed  him  to  have  the  decision 
reversed,  and  in  whose  behalf  he 
spoke  to  me.  I  was  constrained  to 
refuse,  as  I  would  not  violate  the 
deci«on  of  the  Association  on  the 
appeal  of  Elder  Pritchard.  He  went 
away  with  much  reluctance.  Mean- 
while, Elder  Stone  was  suddenly 
taken  sick,  and  Elder  Philips  came 
a  second  time  to  ui^  me  to  yield  to 
their  request.  I  still  refused,  unless 
a  special  and  formal  request  was 
tendered  to  me  by  Elder  Pritchard 
in  person.  He  assured  me  it  would 
be  tendered  me.  Accordingly,  soon 
as  I  appeared  on  the  ground,  I  was 
invited  and  enjoined  to  preach  by  the 
Elder  Pritchard  himselt^ 

Kot  having  a  subject  at  my  com- 
mand, I  asked  to  speak  the  second 
discourse.  Elder  Cox  preceded  me. 
At  the  impulse  of  the  occa«on,  I  was 
induced  to  draw  a  dear  line  between 

!  Law  and  the  Gospel,  the  Old 
Dispensation  and  the  New,  Moses 
and  Christ.  This  was  my  theme. 
No  sooner  had  I  got  on  tbe  way, 
than  Elder  Pritchard  came  up  into 

)  tent  and  called  out  two  or  three 
of  the  preachers  to  see  a  lady  sud- 
denly taken  sick,  and  thus  created 
much  confusion  amidst  tbe  audience. 
I  could  not  understand  it.  Finally, 
they  got  composed,  and  I  proceeded. 
The  congr^atiou  became  much  en- 
gaged ;  we  all  seemed  to  forget  tbe 
things  around  us,  and  went  into  the 
merits  of  the  subject  The  result 
was,  during  the  interval  (as  I  learned 


long  afterwards),  the  over-jealous 
Elder  called  a  coundl  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  proposed  to  them  to  have 
me  forlhvrith  condemned  before  the 
people  by  a  formal  declaration  from 
the  stand,  repudiating  my  discourse 
as  "  twi  Baptist  doctrine."  One  of 
the  Elders,  still  living  and  stiil  a 
Baptist,  said  :  "  Elder  Pritchard,  I 
am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  Bible  doctrine ;  but 
one  thing  I  can  say,  were  we  to  make 
such  an  annunciation,  we  would  sacri- 
fice ourselves,  and  not  Mr.  Campbell." 

Thus  originated  my  Sermon  on  the 
Law,  republished,  a  year  or  two  since, 
in  the  Millennial  Harbinger.*  Jt  was 
forced  into  existence,  and  the  hoe 
and  cry  raised  agiunst  it  all  over  the 
country  obliged  me  to  publish  it  in 
print.  '  It  was  first  issued  from  the 
press  in  1816,  and  became  the  theme 
of  much  discussion ;  and  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Elders  already  named, 
it  was  brought  up  for  trial  and  con- 
demnation at  the  next  Associaticm  at 
Peter's  Creek  in  1817.  I  may,  I 
presume,  regard  its  existence  as  pro- 
vidential ;  and  although  long  unwill- 
ing to  believe  it,  I  must  now  think 
that  envy,  or  jealousy,  or  some  fleshly 
principle,  rather  than  pure  zeal  for 
divine  truth,  instituted  the  crusade 
which  for  seven  successive  years  was 
carried  on  against  my  views  as  super- 
latively heterodox  and  dangerous  to 
the  whole  community. 

Till  this  time  we  had  labored  much 
among  the  Baptists  with  good  effect, 
BO  far,  at  least,  as  to  propitiate  a  very 
general  hearing,  and  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  for,  as  we  conceive,  a  more 
evangelical  and  scripturaldispensation 
of  the  gospel  amongst  men.  Till  this 
time,  however,  we  had  literally  no 
coadjutors  or  counsellera  without  the 
precincts  of  our  little  community, 
amounting  only  to  some  hundred  and 
fifty  persons. 

Sometime  in  1814  or  1815, 1  have 
not  a  very  cerUun  recollection  of  the 
precise   date,  a  certmn  Mr.  Jones, 

•  Sw  Chruilua  H«HDgn,  vol.  t,  BBw  vnei,  p.  i. 
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from  England,  and  a  Mr.  Groorge 
Forreeter,  from  Scotland,  appeared 
Pittebui^ — tfae  former  an  English 
Baptist,  the  latter  ratber  a  Haldanian 
than  a  Scotch  Baptist.  They  were 
both  much  in  advance  of  the  Regular 
Baptists  of  Bedstone  Association,  and 
I  bad  hoped  for  assiati^ice  from  them. 
But  neidier  of  them  could  found  a 
community  in  Pittsbni^.  Elder  Jonea 
migrated  weatwardlj,  and  Mr.  For- 
rester went  into  secular  businees. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  had  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  limits  of  James 
Haldane  or  Andrew  Fuller, 

A.  C. 
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Mr  D£  AS  Cl  ARDiDA — Having  been 
by  the  force  of  circutnstanceB  compel- 
led to  advert  to  the  scenes  of  my  per- 
secutionsin  Scotland,and  consequent' 
ly,  for  the  time  being,  to  break  in 
upon  tbe  method  J  had  proposed  tn 
myself  in  ^ving  n^;ular  continuous 
notes  of  my  tour,  I  will  now  rest 
my  origintd  plan,  and  proceed  to 
tice  in  order  tbove  objects  of  public 
interest  which  claimed  my  attention 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
I  have  only  to  add,  on  the  subject  of 
the  notices  taken  of  my  treatment  in 
Scotland,  that  the  religious  press  of 
that  country  exhibited  an  unusual 
want  of  candour  in  not  giving  to  the 
public  an  impartial  and  correct  state- 
ment of  my  position  in  the  affair,  as 
well  as  of  ray  views  on  tlie  subje 
slavety.  The  only  candid  and  \ 
cious  notice  which  I  saw  in  any  of  the 
ecclesiastic  or  abolitionist  periodicals, 
was  that  of  the  Jersey  Christian  Re- 
cord of  September  20th,  which  you 
have  seen  in  my  last  letter. 

The  Glasgow  Christian  N 
though  prevailed  upon  to  publish 
some  commurii  cations  from  me,  eillier 
preceded  or  succeeded  them  with  such 
misrepresentations,  suppressionB,  or 
distortions  of  tbe  premises  and  facts, 
as  to  neutralize  and  impair  thei 


luencs.  Whatever  could  be  stud 
without  fear  of  palpable  exposure  or 
of  public  indignation,  to  sustain  llie 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  impair 
my  reputation  either  for  correct  viens 
Christian  principles,  was  either 
said  or  insinuated  in  a  cowardly  and 
equivocal  manner.  To  the  shame  of 
the  religious  press  in  Scotland,  be  it 
spoken  and  published  in  America, 
not  one  portizan  paper  had  either  the 
courage  or  magnanimity  to  tender  to 
me  its  columns,  or  even  to  allow  me 
to  appear  in  my  own  proper  charac- 
ter. If  I  apfieared  at  all  before  their 
readers,  it  was  with  all  the  blemish 
and  deformity  of  insinuation  and 
abuse  which  they  could  heap  upon 
me.  But  they  have  their  reward, 
and  I  can  honestly  say  I  envy  them 
not.  "When  I  obtain  information  as 
to  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
Lords  in  Bank,  which  will  be  an- 
nounced to  me  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber, I  will  again  introduce  the  sub- 
ject ;  meantime  I  shall  return  to 
I/)ndon,  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  the 
British  Museum. 

This  immense  quadrangular  build- 
ing, whose  colonnaded  front,  consist- 
ing of  forty-four  odamns  of  the  Gre- 
cian Ionic  order,  estends  full  370  feel, 
and  contains  within  it  materials  for 
thought  and  refleclJon  on  the  wonders 
of  Nature  and  of  Art,  which  might 
employ  the  genius  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  and  amateurof  the  works 
of  God  and  of  man  for  at  least  oae 
hundred  years.  Its  tront  view  is 
imposingly  grand.  I*.s  forty-four  co- 
lumns, five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  stand  upon  a  Btylobate  over 
five  feet  high,  and  tower  some  forty- 
five  feet  above,  giving  with  the  en- 
tablature of  the  colonnade,  a  height 
of  more  than  sixty-six  feet.  Its  boat 
is  not  yet  finished,  and  one  of  its 
quadrangles  is  still  in  progress. 
Though  not  yet  one  hundred  years 
old,  this  grand  edifice  contains  im- 
mense collections  of  ethnographical 
curiosities,  mammalia,  minerals,  or- 
giuiic    remains,    Roman    sepulchral 
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antiquities,  Greek  Bculptures,  Egyp- 
tjan  antiquities  of  all  sorts, 
libraries  of  manuscripts  and  books  of 
all  languages,  sciences,  arts,  &c.  The 
library,  it  is  eaid,  now  contains  nz 
hundred  thousand  Tolunes. 

We  may  say  that  this  grand  na- 
tional institute  began  with  the  will'of 
one  individual.  Sir  Hans  Sloaae,  a 
phy^dan  of  much  reputation,  who, 
in  addition  to  a  large  library,  bad 
collected  many  interesting  objects  of 
natural  history  es  well  as  many  works 
of  art.  These  he  otfered  on  certain 
condidons  to  Parliament,  in  the 
of  George  II.  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Parliament  accepted 
the  conditionB,  ordered  the  purchase 
of  these,  and  also  of  the  Harlein  Li- 
brary of  Manuscripts,  and  pkced  with 
these  (he  Cottonian  Library,  given  to 
the  government  for  public  good  du- 
ring the  reign  of  William  III.,  and 
in  A.D.  17S4  bought  for  these  the 
Montague  House  in  Great  Russell- 
street.  Thus  commenced  the  collec- 
tions which  in  their  immense  aggre- 
gate now  constitute  the  British 
Museum. 

Early  in  the  present  century, 
tensive  importations  trom  Alexandria 
monuments  and  antiquities,  together 
with  the  purchase  o£  the  Townley 
marbles  in  1805,  su^ested  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  lai^er  edifice.  But  the 
very  magnificent  donation  of  George 
IV.  who  presented  to  the  nation  the 
library  collected  by  his  &ther  during 
hb  sixty  years  reign,  constrained  go- 
vernment to  erect  a  grand  museum, 
three  sides  of  which  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  fourth,  or  western 
quadrangle,  is  now  in  progress. 

I  can  only  give  you  a  more  synop- 
sis of  its  numerous  various  rich  trea- 
sures. Alter  ascending  by  a  flight 
one  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  Por- 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
feet  wide,  terminating  in  pedestals  to 
Ive  mi^ificent  groups  of  sculp- 
ture, we  enter  a  hall  62  feet  by  51, 
and  34  feet  high.  At  the  top  of  a 
splendid  staircase  we  enter  the  suite 


of  rooms  set  apart  to  Natural  History. 
The  Mammalia  Saloon  contains  two 
series  of  animals,  placed  in  two  gal- 
leries. Of  these  there  are  not  less 
than  166  cases.  1st  class,  rapacious 
beasts,  beginning  with  the  cat  kind, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  South 
African  lion,  descending  to  the  boot- 
ed cat  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  wild  cats  of  Europe  and 
Central  America.  There  are  thirty- 
one  cases  of  rapacious  animals,  ending 
with  the  opossums  of  America  and 
the  eared  seals  of  the  African  Capes. 

Next  come  the  hoofed  beasts,  from 
the  yac  oi  of  Thibet  down  to  the 
sloth  of  South  America.  Of  these 
there  are  twenty-one  cases.  The  va- 
rieties of  antelopes,  goats,  sheep,  and 
deer,  to  saynotbin^of  other  families, 
develope  what  varieties  soil,  climate, 
and  food  can  effect  in  one  and  the 
same  original  species  of  animals. 

On  the  walls  there  are  35  cases  of 
raptorial  birds.  These  are  divided 
into  two  departments — the  diurnal 
raptorial  and  the  nocturnal  raptorial 
birds.  Of  the  last  there  are  but  five 
cases — beginning  with  the  hawk- 
owls,  as  the  Canada  owl,  and  ending 
with  our  bam  owls. 

Of  perching  birds  there  are  five 
divisions.  These  are  the  wide-gaped 
perching  birds,  as  the  goat-suckers, 
swallows,  Javan  night-bird ;  a 
2nd,  the  Tenuirostral — such  as  the 
hoopers,  sun-birds,  humming  birds, 
honey  eaters,  &c.  ;  the  Conirostral, 
such  as  crows,  jays,  thrushes,  finches, 
larks,  &c.  ;  the  Scansorial — of  these 
there  are  many  divisions,  parrots, 
cuckoos  of  all  countries^  woodpeckers, 
&Q.     Of  these  there  are   some  ten 

Next  to  these  are  the  Gallinaceous 
— embracing  pigeons  of  all  countries, 
turtles,  doves,  pheasants,  peacocks, 
turkeys,  partridges,  grouse,  &c.  in  all 
more  than  twenty  cases. 

Then  come  the  wading  and  the 
web-footed  Inrds — beginning  with  os- 
triches, dodos,  cranes,  plovers,  storks, 
ibises,  tumstones,  oonrses,  &c.  Then 
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ootDB  tJie  flamingoB,  passing  through 
geese,  awans,  ducks,  sea- parrots, 
guUs,  pelicans,  and  tropic  birds,  more 
titan  I  can  ennmerate. 

Next  to  these  are  arranged,  in 
classic  style,  eggs  of  numerous  fami- 
lies of  birds,  with  some  indications  of 
the  species  to  which  they  belong.  In 
proximity  to  these  are  thirty  tables  of 
shells,  bef^nning  with  molluscous  uni- 
valves of  the  gasteropodous  genus, 
and  proceeding  through  the  strombs 
with  their  pink  pearls  ;  the  mnrices, 
with  their  angular  or  gadrooned 
edges  ;  the  rock  shells,  wilh  their 
beautifully  ornamented  foliaceous, 
curled,  and  spinous  protuberances  ; 
the  cone  shells,  with  the  Gloria  Ma- 
ris, from  the  Philippines,  Then 
come  the  spindle,  the  turnip,  the 
helmet  spedes,  &c,  down  to  the  land 
shells,  the  fresh  water  shells,  and  the 
worm  shells.  After  these  the  bivalves, 
not  yet  fully  assorted  and  arranged, 
extending  from  the  lamp  shells  down 
to  the  Ammonites  and  Kautili,  com- 
plete the  department  of  conch ology. 

To  the  conchologist  the  scientific 
classification  of  sheila,  and  to  the 
ornithologist  the  proper  arangemcnt 
of  birds,  exhibited  here,  cannot  fail  to 
be  both  useful  and  interesting.  They 
have  been  so  far  perfected  by  ama- 
teurs and  masters  in  these  sciences, 
that,  to  students,  a  few  hours  here  are 
woi'th  as  many  weeks  without  these 
aids  in  forming  comprehensive  views 
of  these  very  grand  and  beautiful 
departments  of  Nature.  Few  persons 
in  the  private  walk  of  life,  and  but 
few  even  of  those  who  have  access  to 
ordinary  cabinets  and  collections  in 
ornithology  and  conchology,  can  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  number, 
variety,  and  riches  of  these  kingdoms 
of  Nature  in  furnishing  materials  of 
thought,  admiration,  and  piety  to  those 
properly  educated  in  the  word  and 
works  of  God.  In  surveying  these 
demonstrations  of  ingenious  designs 
and  fine  taste,  I  am  less 
award  so  much  originality 
cither  science  or  art,  useful 


mental,  as  I  have  sometimes  been 
disposed  to  allow  to  him,  I  see  the 
archetype  of  much  that  we  admired 
in  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  men  in 
these  works  of  God.  Man  has  copied 
much  more  from  Nature  than  anyone 
believes.  I  see  that  many  of  the  im- 
plemenlfl  of  industry  in  nHmerous 
human  vocations,  and  many  of  the 
figures  and  decorations  of  art,  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  especially 
from  such  of  them  as  carry  with  them 
their  dwellings  and  thirfr  furniture. 

Passing  ^ong  the  Eastern  ZotAo^- 
cal  Gallery,  in  five  compartments 
stand  some  120  portraits;  amongst 
which  the  moat  remarkable  is  that  of 
Mary  Davies,  an  inhabilant  of  Great 
Sanghall,  Cheshire,  aged  74.  "  At 
the  ago  of  28  an  excrescence  grew 
upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which 
continued  30  years,  and  then  grew 
into  two  horns,  one  of  which  the  pro- 
file represents." 

On  enlering  the  Northern  Zoologi- 
cal Rooms,  in  the  wall  cases  are  ex- 
hibited the  skulls  of  the  larger  mam- 
malia, illustrative  of  species  and 
genera !  and  in  table  cases  the  tubes 
of  annulose  animals ;  but  in  the  se- 
cond room  we  are  at  once  introdnced 
into  the  company  of  reptiles,  radiated 
animals,  sea  eggs,  sea  stars,  lizards, 
snakes,  serpents  both  poisonous  and 
harmless,  tortoises,  turtles,  terrapias, 
crocodiles,  Batrachian  animals,  toads, 
frogs,  efts,  and  encrinites. 

In  the  third  room  we  find  the  hand- 
ed mammalia — apes,  monkeys,  ba- 
boons, thumbless  monkeys,  spider 
monkeys,  night  apes.  Then  the 
glirine  mammalia,  rising  from  the  rat 
and  the  beaver  to  the  flying  squirrel, 
the  porcupine,  the  souslicka,  to  the 
golden  rats  of  Africa.  Next  to  these 
stand  the  table  cases,  crowded  with 
corals,  star  corals,  maderporea,  the 
red  coral  of  the  Mediterranean,  gorgo- 
nai,  cellepores,  and  homey  sea  weeds, 

In  the  fourth  ToatD,  besides  cabi- 
nets of  Crustacea,  are  twenty-ux  cases 
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offish,  to  which  I  paid  but  little  at- 
tention, crowded  and  overwhelmed  as 
mj  mind  was  with  the  innumerable 
variety  of  auimitted  nature  around 
me.  Twelve  tables  of  insects  also 
contended  for  their  rights. 

Booms  on  the  north  side  of  the 
north  wing  are  appropriated  to 
mineralogical  collections.  Sistycases 
display  native  iron,  meteoric  stones, 
copper,  silver,  Bulphurets,  oxides, 
aluminates,  quartz,  silicates,  carbo- 
nates, sulphates,  chlorides,  fluorides, 
&c 

Of  the  Gtalleries  of  Antiquities  I 
can  say  little.  In  the  Lycian  Room 
are  tombs,  bas-reliets,  statues,  sar- 
cophagi. In  the  Greek  Central  Sa- 
loon are  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
tures, urns,  heads,  busts,  statues,  &c 
In  the  Elgin  Saloon,  in  the  Gallery 
of  Antiquities,  are  no  less  than  388 
specimens  of  Greek  sculpture. 

Bnt  the  Egyptian  Saloon  passes  all 
description,  containing  no  less  than 
600  specimens  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties. Many  of  the  articles  deposited 
hwe  were  collected  by  the  French  in 
Egypt,  and  when  Alexandiia  capitu- 
lated, November,  1801,  they  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  English.  They 
were,  in  1820,  by  order  of  George 
HI.  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

Egyptian  antiquities  growing  every 
year  more  and  more  interesting,  I 
paid  more  attention  to  this  rare  and 
large  ctdlection  than  to  anything  in 
the  Museum.  Being  curious  to  note 
the  following  particulars — 1st,  the 
subject ;  2nd,  the  material  of  which 
it  was  composed,  or  upon  which  it 
was  placed  ;  3rd,  the  age  of  it ;  and 
4th,  the  design  or  object  proposed,  I 
made  the  following  notes  and  obser- 
vations : — The  subjects  were  the 
heads  of  animals  worshipped,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  animal,  such  as 
lion  couchant,  a  ram's  head,  a  gry- 
phon or  hawk-headed  spbins,  emblem 
of  the  divinity  Mantra  ;  heads  and 
statues  of  Rameses  II.  or  III.  ;  co- 
lossal statues  of  Amenophes,  or  Mem- 
non,  a  monarch  of  the  1  Sih  dynasty ; 


statues  innumerable  of  kings,  queens, 
scribes,  priests,  military  conunanders ; 
very  many  statues  of  Pasht,  the  god- 
dess, a  celebrated  divinity  in  Egypt ; 
sarcophagi — these  are  numerous  ; 
coffins  ;  sepulchral  tablets — of  these 
there  are  about  200  in  all,  one-third 
of  all  the  antiquities  in  the  Museum. 

Sepulchral  altars  are  also  nume- 
rous. Sepulchral  urns,  sepulchral 
shrioes,aDd  sepulchral  columns,  every 
where  attest  the  Egyptian  respect  and 
devotion  to  the  dead.  Altars  are  also 
numerous — small  altars  for  libations. 
These,  with  sepulchral  tablets,  are 
often  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
amongst  whom  we  frequently  see  as- 
sociated Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus. 
Bameses  is  oflen  seen  adoring  Osiris, 
Isis,  taxd  Horus.  While  altars  and 
tablets  are  dedicated  to  Anubis,  So- 
charis,  Rashpu,  Ra,  &c  much  the 
greater  part  are  dedicated  to  Osiris. 
We  sometimes  find  Christian  sepul- 
chral altars  with  Greek  inscriptions. 
We  also  find  fish,  animals  of  various 
kinds  —  serpents,  Irequently  their 
heads  and  parts  of  their  bodies  stand- 
ing in  sculptured  majesty  ;  ravenous 
birds  and  animals,  sphinxes,  parts  of 
crocodiles. 

The  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  calcareous  stone ;  red, 
black,  and  grey  granite;  white  ston^ 
white  marble;  basalt,  dark  and  green  ; 
sandstone ;  arragonite ;  brownish 
breccia;  nummutite,  limestone,  lyen- 
ite.  But  of  these  the  calcareous  stone 
is  by  far  most  common — next  to  it  the 
different  kinds  of  granite,  and  next 
the  basalt.  There  are  but  very  few 
on  other  materials. 

They  are  generally  from  the  12th 
to  the  30th  dynasty  of  kings ;  but  the 
greater  part  are  from  the  18th  to  the 
26th  dynasty.  Their  object  seems  to 
be  devotional — sacred  to  their  gods, 
and  to  the  memory  of  their  distin- 
guished kings,  dignitaiies,  and  ances- 

But  yet  we  hare  another  dass  of 
Egyptian  antiquities — we  have  the 
Egyptian  Room,  with  its  ten  cases  of 
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divinitiea  wid  sacred  animiUs.  We 
have  wooden  figures  dug  out  of  their 
tombs.  We  have  their  bronze  offer- 
ings — objects  of  private  devotioti — 
parcelain  >uid  smsdl  figores  of  etone, 
perforated  for  net-work  and  for  neck- 
laces for  mummies.  First  of  their 
divinities  stands  AmeD.OT  Amouenna, 
the  Egyptian  Jupiter  on  his  throne, 
with  his  cjnocephali  and  lotussceptre. 
On  hia  rear  stands  Amoun,  between 
Rhons  and  Job,  another  deitj,  in 
sandstone,  7^  feet  high. 

Ofthese  gods  we  have  manyantique 
figures.  Thoth,  or  Thoiit,  walking 
in  a  boat ;  Rhem,  the  Pan  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  many  others  too 
tedious  to  tell.  We  have  Net,  or 
Neith,  their  Minerva ;  Sate,  or  Seti, 
their  Juno.  We  have  them  in  every 
position,  and  in  every  monstrous 
combination ;  their  Chous,  or  Her- 
cules, with  a  lunar  dink — a  mystic 
lock  of  hair ;  another  standing  on 
two  crocodiles,  with  a  jackall's  and 
a  ram's  head,  the  back  formed  by  the 
body  and  tail  of  a  hawk ;  Athor,  the 
Egyptian  Venus,  -with  head  over- 
shadowed by  a  vulture  supporting 
the  disk  and  boms ;  his  body  is  a 
shrine  placed  upon  a  wheel  of  eight 
spokes,  with  a  figure  of  her  godahip 
dancing.  Athor  stands  cow-headed, 
with  disk  and  plumes ;  Pasht,  the 
Diana  of  Elgypt,  cat-headed,  standing 
in  a  Ntrialed  garment,  with  an  m^a 
in  her  left  hand.  Agrun,  we  have 
this  divinitir  standing,  human  and 
hawk-headed,  holding  two  swords, 
reeds,  or  feathera,  two  hands  passing 
from  the  month  to  tlie  shoulders. 
Many  of  these  are  Btonding  in  porce- 
lain, green,  blue,  grey,  variegated. 
Taur,  bippopotaniQH,  standing  on  its 
hind  legs,  with  pendant  arms,  and 
breasts  of  a  female,  back  covered 
with  the  tail  of  a  crocodile ;  a  Pha- 
raoh, too,  standing,  having  on  his 
forehead  a  place  for  the  Uraeus. 

We  have  given  but  a  specimen  of 
these  Egyptian  superstitions  and  Pa- 
gan idolatries.  Hundreds  of  these, 
and  other  &ncies  equally  gross  and 
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himiilialing,  are  found  in  these  rooms, 
of  which  it  would  be  not  only  tedious, 
but  disgusting,  either  to  write  or 
speak. 

The  sacred  animals  of  Egypt  are  as 
curious,  imaginative,  and  barbarous 
as  their  deities.  Among  their  sainted 
quadrupeds  stand  conspicuous  the 
jackall,  cynocephalus,  or  dog-headed 
Ijaboon,  decorated  with  a  lunar  disk ; 
a  wolf,  a  shrew  mouse,  an  apis,  and 
an  ibex  on  one  knee ;  a  gazelle  and 
an  ibex  kneeling ;  lions  couchant,  a 
lion  and  a  bull  in  one  figure,  sphinxes, 
monkeys  cats,  ran^  swine,  haree, 
dogs,  cows,  mystic  animals,  head  and 
neck  of  a  viper,  and  the  body  of  a 
quadruped. 

Household  iiimiture  and  other 
large  objects ;  stools  inlaid  with 
ivory,  four-footed  and  three-footed; 
high-tiacked  chairs,  on  lion -footed 
legs ;  others  double-backed,  with 
seats  of  platted  cord ;  concave  seats, 
formed  of  four  flat  bars ;  cushions, 
stufied  with  feathers  of  wat«r-fowl ; 
three-Ieg^;ed  tables  or  stands  ;  model 
of  a  house,  of  a  granary  and  yard, 
with  a  covered  shed,  in  which  a  man 
is  seated  ;  in  the  yard  a  feniale  ma- 
king bread.  There  are  also  vases, 
ampulla:,  mirrors,  combs,  shoes,  and 
sandals,  some  with  round  and  some 
with  peaked  toes ;  vases  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  some  conical,  others  re- 
sembling fruits,  fish,  Ismtis,  gourds, 
&C. ;  spoons,  chests,  lamps,  cups, 
baskets,  knives,  tools,  nails,  musical 
inetnunents,  &c. 

To  notice  in  detail  a  hundred  other 
cases  filled  with  various  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  weapons, 
fragments  of  tombs,  cofBne,  beards, 
inscriptions,  instruments  of  writing, 
painting,  playthings,  tocHa,  weaving 
tools,  mummies,  animal  and  human  ; 
sepulchral  ornaments,  amulets,  &c. 
would  be  to  write  a  volume  ;  and 
but  for  the  guide  furnished  us  in  ma- 
king our  too  hasty  tour  through  this 
miniature  world,  I  could  not,  from 
either  my  notes  or  my  recollections, 
have  given  so  much  as  I  have  done 
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in  this  letter  with  an  occaracy  to  be 

I  shall  only  add  a  few  remai^  on 
this  grand  national  Museum,  and  dia- 
miss  the  subject.  But  on  opening 
another  page  of  my  memoranda  I 
discover,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting departmenls  of  this  grand  re- 
pository of  some  of  the  remains  of 
worlds  passed  away.  There  is  the 
collection  of  oi^anic  remuns  in  rocun 
first,  wholly  pretermitted.  In  this, 
too,  becanse  of  its  relation  to  the 
science  of  geology,  I  took  more  inte- 
rest than  in  any  of  the  treasures  of 
the  rooms  already  noted.  I  must 
state  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  fos- 
sil treasures,  vegetable  and  animaL 
And.  first,  of  the  vegetable. 

These  are  not  so  valuable  as  the 
animal.  There  are  in  room  let  fos- 
sils of  submerged  Algae,  Tucoides, 
Conaervices,  &c.  On  some  coal  slate, 
in  the  same  case,  are  displayed  very 
striking  impressiAis  of  plants  witii 
verticillated  leaves,  usually  called  as- 
terophyllites  annularia,  &c.  There 
are,  besides  these,  some  nondescripts, 
whose  nature  is  yet  mysterions. 

There  are  also  calamiteg,  of  the 
species  £quiseta.  These  come  from 
the  rocks  of  the  coal  formation  of  the 
highest  antiquily.  Ferns  (filices) 
impresMons  on  the  clay  state  of  the 
carboniferous  strata,  and  some  sped- 
mens  of  the  Lepedodendron.  There 
are  also  perfect  specimens  of  the 
Clatluoia  Lyelli,  from  the  Weldon, 
with  some  remains  of  real  Palmae. 
Th^%  are  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  polished  fossil  wood,  found  in  the 
red  sandstone  formations  of  Saxony. 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  has  con' 
tribnted  some  recent  red  sandstone 
formations,  covered  with  very  singular 
impressions  of  various  dimensions, 
resemUing  the  feet  of  birds,  called 
Omithichnites.  There  are  sundry 
speoimens  in  Room  2nd,  not  yet 
arranged. 

In  Booms  3rd  and  4th  are  some 
very  interesting  osseous  remains  of 
reptiles.    There  are  the  Batrachian, 


the  Ghelonian,  and  Emydosanrian 
reptiles.  The  gigantic  Salamander, 
of  Scheuchzer's  dissertation,  belongs 
to  the  Batrachian  race,  first  named. 
One  whole  case  is  filled  with  the 
bones  of  the  Iquanodon.  In  these 
rooms  are  arranged  the  order  Enalio- 
sauria,  or  Sea  lizard,  of  which  the 
genera  Plesiosaurus  and  Ichthyo- 
saurus are  principal  types.  These, 
blether  with  the  casts  of  the  Deino- 
therium,  a  most  gigantic  quadruped, 
found  at  Eppelaheim,  including  those 
of  the  Megatherium,  are  amongst  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  this  Museum. 

In  contemplating  these  huge  lizards, 
inhabitants  of  clintes  that  have  been, 
but  are  not,  and  the  casts  of  those 
hugeanimalsblready  named,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  skeleton  of  the 
American  Mastodon,  we  cannot  but 
assent  to  the  revelations  of  geoI<^, 
and  admit  those  deductions  which 
assert  the  long  series  of  ages  that 
passed  away  during  the  preparation 
of  the  materials  of  our  terraqueous 
domicile,  which  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  epoch,  in 
a  single  week,  new  modified,  deve- 
loped, and  replenished  for  the  com- 
fortable residence  of  man. 

I  fear  that  these  details  will  be 
rather  tiresome  than  edifying  to  yonr- 
self  and  others.  My  apology  for 
them  is  the  lai^  space  Uiat  Egypt 
holds  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  hbtory  ; 
indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  literature, 
science,  art,  and  religion  of  the  world. 
It  was  once  the  greatest,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  most  admired  nation 
in  the  world.  The  place  which  it 
occupies  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  British  Museum,  b  in  good 
keeping  with  the  large  qtace  it  once 
occupied  in  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  mankind. 

In  the  arte  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting — in  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  hieroglyphics — in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  science  of  numbers, 
magnitude,  and  proportion,  they  stand 
out  upon  the  canvass  of  time  the  most 
prominent  and  remarkable  people  of 
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all  anUquitj.  Even  the  present  re- 
mtuns  of  their  ancient  greatness  are 
still  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  buman 
race.  The  impresMon  made  by  them 
on  thfl  family  of  Abraham — the  long 
continuance  of  the  charms  of  their 
greatness — the  bewitchery  of  their 
arts  and  idolatries  on  that  wonderful 
people,  are  amongst  the  most  strikiDg 
evidences  of  their  former  grandeur 
an*  magnificence,  and  of  the  tran- 
scendent influence  of  national  great- 
ness which  can  be  adduced ;  indeed, 
tUey  are  altogether  unpar^leled  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

So  early  as  the  Pyramids  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  beyond  which  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  architectural 
art,  and  have  no  reliable  record,  the 
Egyptians  had  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  has  long  been,  and 
yet  is,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  In 
these  most  ancient  pyramids  our  pre- 
sent distinguished  architects  discover 
evidences  of  an  art  exhibiting  forms 
of  vast  magnitude  and  of  the  most 
delicate  and  minute  finish.  They 
see  in  the  colossal  proportions  and 
magnificence  of  their  plans  the  pri- 
mordial elements  of  classic  taste,  and 
of  those  great  achievements  which 
were  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  the  Egyptian  columns  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  they  see  the  Doric  architec- 
ture in  embryo  development,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  18lh 
dynasty  are  seen  breaking  forth  in 
the  lotus  buds  and  flowers  with  which 
the  architects  of  Egypt  adorned  their 
first  efforts. 

Their  temples  were  rectangular, 
with  gateways  and  doors  tapering  t« 
their  summit.  Their  walls  were 
covered  with  sculpture,  and  their 
approaches  were  fillud  with  sphinxes 
or  divinities.  Both  temples  and 
sepulchres  were  frequently  cut  out 
of  solid  rock,  having  their  sides 
adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture, 
indicative  of  events  religious  or  his- 
torical, as  it  happened  to  suit  their 
taste.     In  sculpture,  they  were  most 


pleased  with  high  relief  and  painted 
all  their  works,  whether  of  architec- 
ture or  sculpture,  with  umple  colors 
— white,  black,  red,  blue,  or  yellow, 
as  might  please  their  tastes. 

"The  churches"  called  8L  Paul's, 
St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Germiun's,  are 
much  more  Egyptian  than  Christian, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  irom  what  is  visible 
to  those  who  visit  them.  In  many 
respects  we  may  be  indebted  to  Egypt 
for  her  leasone  in  husbandry,  general 
agriculture,  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting;  but  certtunly  she  is 
no  model  for  us  either  in  the  object, 
the  manner,  or  the  places  of  Christian 
worship.  When  we  look  at  her  idols 
and  her  idolatries,  but  a  meagre  por- 
tion of  which  is  found  even  in  this 
moet  extensive  and  varied  collection, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  them  indicative 
of  any  clium  she  can  have  upon  our 
admiration  or  imitation.  On  the 
contrary,  she  exhibits  more  than  any 
other  nation  the  need  of  a  divine 
revelation.  Egypt  was  at  best  the 
hot-bed  of  idols  and  idolatries,  and 
therefore  teaches  a  lesson  which  al- 
most all  mankind  are  slow  t«  learn — 
that  the  moet  gigantic  strides  and 
advances  in  science  and  learning,  and 
in  all  arts  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
are  quite  impoeuble,  without  a  ungk 
perception  of  a  spiritual  system  or  a 
spiritual  religion.  Men  have  mea- 
sured the  heavens  a-ia-mode  de  La 
Place,  or  acc<a^Dg  to  tie  pyramidal 
philosophers  of  Egypt:  they  have 
erected  pyramids  of  art,  temples,  al- 
tars, and  divinities;  still  they  have 
worshipped  a  crocodile,  a  sphinx, 
gryphon,  a  Irog,  an  onion,  or  a  fly. 

We  ought  not,  then,  to  imagioe 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connection 
between  genius  and  religion,  the  fine 
arts  and  morality,  philosophy  and 
theology,  national  greatness 
national  goodness.  There  may  be 
a  good  taste  without  good  sense,  a 
religion  without  piety,  and  a  refine- 
ment without  morality.  But  true 
piety  and  true  humanity  will  always 
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impart  true  dignity  and  true  happi- 
ness to  their  poBBCssor. 

In  much  affection,  your  father, 

A.  Campbell, 


THE  COMMUNION  OF  SISTER 
CHURCHEa 

The  term  "  nster  churches"  is  in- 
tended to  signify  a  number  of  com- 
munities of  the  same  £utb  and  order, 
each  brought  into  avowed  subjection 
to  one  common  Lord,  and  to  each 
other  in  liis  fear.  The  churches  plant- 
ed by  the  Apostles,  the  ambassadors 
of  Jesus,  'were,  for  some  considerable 
time,  of  this  character.  Segotten  by 
the  truth,  they  were  espoused  to  one 
husband,  and  became  one  body,  pos- 
ses^ng  one  spirit,  and  inspired  by  one 
hope — that  of  being  collected  together 
by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  into 
one  body,  and  presented  as  a  chaste 
virgin  to  Christ,  to  live  and  reign 
with  him  fco'  ever. 

This  body,  in  the  apostolic  ^e, 
consisted  of  Je>vs  and  Gentiles,  the 
former  being  a  typical  people,  placed 
under  typical  institutions,  dwelling  in 
a  typical  land,  and  becoming  the 
channel  of  divine  communication  to 
a  dark  and  benighted  world — while 
the  latter  existed  for  ages  without 
the  truth,  strangers  to  the  covenants 
of  promise  made  with  Abraham  and 
with  David,  having  no  hope  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world.  But  now,  in 
the  gospel  age,  those  who  were  a&r 
offarel)rought  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  for  he  is  our  peace  who  has 
made  both  one,  and  has  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  separation,  having 
abtdished  by  his  flesh  the  enmity, 
(the  law  of  commandments  concern- 
ing ordinances)  that  he  might  make 
the  two  into  one  new  man  under  him- 
self, making  peace,  and  might  recon- 
cile both  to  God  in  one  body  through 
the  cross,  having  slfun  the  enmity  by 
it.  And  having  come,  he  brought 
good  news  of  peace  to  you  (Gentiles) 
the  far-off — to  us,  the  nigh  ;  that 
through  him  we  both  have  introduc- 


tion to  the  Father  by  one  Spirit. 
Now,  then,  ye  are  no  longer  strangers 
and  sojourners,  but  fellow-  citizens 
with  the  saints  and  of  the  household 
of  God,  having  been  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
foundation  corner-stone,  by  which  the 
whole  building  being  fitly  comjiacted 
t<^ther,  rises  into  a  holy  tomfile  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  ye  also  are  build- 
ed  together  for  a  habitation  of  God 
by  the  SpiriL 

The  Most  High  dwells  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands ;  He  is  a  Spirit, 
and  has  chosen  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple for  his  dwelling-place.  Man  is 
the  temple  of  Go^  wherein  the  per- 
fections of  Deity,  in  their  beauty, 
greatness,  and  gtoiy  will  he  intelli- 
gently exhibited  for  ever.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  :  heaven  is  my  throne,  the 
earth  is  my  footstool — what  house 
will  ye  build  for  me  ?  hath  not  my 
hand  made  all  these  things  ?  Unto 
that  man  will  I  look,  and  with  Mm 
viill  I  dwell  who  is  poor,  of  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart,  and  who  trembleth 
at  my  word.  Yes,  the  renewed,  par- 
doned, and  justified,  are  now  the 
temple  of  God.  "  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them  ;  they  shall 
be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their 
God."  These  parlies,  while  in  their 
pilgrimage  state,  ore  addressed  as  in 
the  dispersion — scattered  in  the  cast, 
in  the  west,  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
south.  The  territory  of  Christ's  king- 
dom is  now  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Satan,  embracing  the  whole  world. 
Still  the  members  are  one  body  under 
Christ,  brethren  of  the  same  family, 
and  shall  finally  be  presented  a  glo- 
rious church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  defilement  or  deformity,  or 
any  such  thing. 

If  such  be  the  present  relationship 
and  future  prospects  of  Uie  body  of 
Christ,  surely  there  ought  to  be  in 
existence  a  union,  and  co-operation 
in  righteousness,  purity,  and  peace, 
among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  corre- 
sponding with  the  nature  of  that  truth 
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bj  which  tbey  have  been  called  out 
of  darkness  into  tbis  marvellona  light. 
The  apostles,  when  wri^ng  the  dif- 
ferent epistles  to  the  chu^(^hes,  never 
luled  to  recognize  one  common  bro- 
therhood in  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
instructions  thus  imparted  to  an  in- 
dividual community  were  intended 
for  the  good  of  all.  Hence,  obiierTe 
the  following  testimonies  : — "  For  as 
in  one  body  we  have  many  members, 
so  we,  the  many,  are  one  body  under 
Christ,  and  individually  members  of 
one  another."  "  Paul,  a  colled  apos- 
tle of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God, 
and  Sosthenes  the  brother,  to  the 
church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth, 
sanctified  by  Christ  Jesus,  called 
saints,  utVA  aii  in  every  place  icho 
invoke  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jents 
Christ,"  &x.  "  Paul,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
Timothy  the  brother,  to  the  church 
of  God  which  ia  in  Corinth,  together 
v)ilh  all  the  saints  who  are  in  aii 
Achaia,"  &c.  "  And  when  this  epis- 
tle has  been  read  to  you,  cause  that  it 
be  read  also  in  the  congregation  of  the 
Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  read  the  one 
from  Laodicea,"  &c  Without  mul- 
tiplying quotations,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  ait,  that  in  the  primitive  chorcbes 
there  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  mutual 
confidence,  union,  love,  and  co-ope- 
ration, with  submission  one  ta  ano- 
ther in  the  fear  of  God,  of  which  we 
know  but  little  in  the  present  day. 
When  divisions  took  place  among 
them,  the  causes  were  the  same  as  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  something 
pleaded  for  contrary  to,  or  not  em- 
bodied in,  the  doctrine  received  from 
the  apostles.  The  fountain-head  of 
this  is  ignorance  and  unbelief — then 
follow  carnality  of  mind,  unrighteous- 
ness of  principle,  disafifection  of  heart, 
and  disobedience  to  divine  commands, 
when  separation  becomes  inevitable. 
"  He  that  hath  my  commandments 
and  keepeth  them,  ho  it  ia  that  loveth 
me.  By  this  wo  know  that  we  have 
known  him,  if  we  keep  his  command- 
ments.    He  who  says,  I  have  known 


him,  and  does  not  keep  his  command- 
ments, is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  this  man.  Hut  whoever  keeps  hia 
word,  truly  in  this  man  is  the  bve  of 
God  perfected.  By  this  we  know 
that  we  are  in  him.  Hewho  sayshe 
abides  in  him,  ought  himself  so  lo 
walk  even  as  he  walked," 

That  there  was  constant  inter- 
communion and  co-operation,  as  well 
as  personal  attachment,  among  the 
first  congregations,  must  be  appareot 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  bbtory  of 
the  chuFches  for  the  first  century. 
There  existed  a  sisterhood  of  churches 
which  corresponded,  though  not  per- 
fectly, with  the  united  relationship 
into  which  the  disciples  bad  been 
brought  by  the  gospel.  This  com- 
munion, or  brotherhood  of  saints,  wae 
manifested  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
and  is  one  of  the  legitimate  fruila  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  unity  of  spirit 
is  to  be  kept  by  the  bond  of  peace — 
the  Bible. 

The  great  and  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulty  with  which  the  apostles 
had  to  contend,  was  that  of  bringing 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  every  name 
and  class,  into  a  mutual  state  of  una- 
nimity and  love  ;  indeed,  we  have 
sometimes  questioned  \^  at  any  period 
ot  the  church's  bbtory,  this  uuanimi^ 
has  heeu  realized  in  a  maimer,  or  to 
the  extent,  contemplated  by  the  Sphit 
of  God  in  the  Christian  system.  Jesus 
came  to  reconcile  the  world  to  the 
love  of  God,  as  well  as  to  reconcile 
man  to  man.  But  where  must  we 
look  for  a  perfect  picture,  a  fuU  eshi- 
bilion,  of  tbis  love  among  men  F 
Certainly  it  was  not  realized,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
nor  at  any  subsequent  period  in  the 
city  of  Jerusidem,  inasmuch  as  none 
but  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  were 
then  admitted  into  the  congregation 
of  disciples.  All  was  not  then  de- 
veloped in  this  new  creation  :  it  was 
but  the  commencement,  the  inlancy 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  sys- 
tem was  subsequently  perfected,  em- 
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bracing  men  of  every  rank  imd  of 
every  clime  under  heaven  ;  and  when 
the  red,  black,  and  pale  horses  of  the 
apocalyptical  viaion  of  John,  (which 
have  intercepted  tlie  progreee  of  him 
who  sitteth  upon  the  white  horse) 
with  all  their  riders,  the  beasts  and 
the  false  prophets,  have  run  their 
round  of  falsehoctd,  licentiousness, 
confusion,  and  death — and  when  Sa- 
tan is  bound,  that  he  shall  deceive 
the  nations  no  more,  for  a  given  pe- 
riod— there  will  be  a  practical  resur- 
rection of  the  whole  of  divine  truth, 
in  its  purity,  union,  co-operation,  and 
love,  for  a  thousand  years,  "  Ah  !" 
say  some  of  onr  seoond  advent  litem] 
advocates, "  Jesus,  with  all  his  angels, 
must  descend  from  heaven — the  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  and  apostles,  with 
alt  the  sanctified  ones,  must  ber^sed 
trom  the  dead,  and  be  gathered  to- 
gether into  one  body,  before  that  can 
be  accomplished  !"  But  cannot  the 
exalted  Head  d*  the  Church  accom- 
plish as  much  for  his  whole  body, 
composed  of  all  nations,  as  he  accom- 
plished for  it  in  Jerusalem — and  that, 
too,  irrespective  of  miracles  ?,  Whe- 
ther, however,  this  be  His  contem- 
plated design  prior  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  or  not,  it  ia  certain, 
that  there  ought  to  be  as  much — nay, 
even  more — union  and  forbearance 
in  existence  in  the  church  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  than  there  was  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
conclude  with  the  following  selection 
fixim  the  records  rf  Ecclesiastical 
History : — 

"  The  churches  not  only  of  tiie 
same  city,  or  the  same  district  or  pro- 
fince,  but  in  the  most  remote  regions, 
preserved  union  and  maintained  inter- 
communication. What  was  transact- 
ed in  one,  was  acknowledged  as  valid 
by  all  the  others.  Though  those  of 
one  country  differed  occauonally  in 
some  details  of  worship,  or  of  the 
mode  of  observing  ordinances,  fi-om 
those  of  another,  iJiey  raised  no  ob- 
jectirais  as  to  mutual  fellowship,  but 
treated  one  another  with  perfect  prac- 
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tical  forbearance.  A  person  under 
censure  in  one  chnrch  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  communion  by  any  other  j 

and  a  person  enjoying  the  fellowship 
of  one,  was  received  to  the  observance 
of  ordinances  by  all  the  rest.  Bap- 
tism, ordination,  expulsion  from  com- 
mnnion,  and  the  imposing  and  remo- 
ving of  censure,  were  acta  which  de- 
termined the  station  of  an  individual 
as  much  in  the  remotest  church,  as 
in  that  to  which  he  properly  belong- 
ed. Whenever  a  member  of  any 
church  had  occasion  to  travel,  he  re- 
ceived from  his  pastors  a  letter  attest- 
ing him  to  be  in  communion,  and,  in 
virtue  of  this,  he  claimed  and  received 
fellowship,  both  in  the  participation  of 
public  ordinances,  and  in  the  private 
offices  of  brotherly  love,  from  what- 
ever chtirches,  near  or  remote,  he 
might  find  in  hia  way.  Owing  to  the 
private  as  well  as  public  uses  for 
which  a  letter  of  this  sort  was  usually 
employed,  Tertulli an, who  wrote  about 
the  year  200,  calls  it  '  the  tide  of 
brotherhood,'  '  the  communication  of 
peace,'  and  '  the  common  mark  of 
hospitality.'  Ail  persona  in  church 
communion  continued,  as  in  the  su- 
perscription of  Paul'a  epiatlc,  to  be 
called  'saints  ;'  and  they  aU  enjoyed, 
in  connection  with  the  intercommu- 
nication of  the  churches,  the  high 
advantages  of  immediate  hospitality 
and  Christian  friendship  in  every 
region  which  they  might  casually 
visit,  or  into  which  they  might  sud- 
denly be  tiirowD  as  personal  strangera. 
Their  sanctified  Christian  freema- 
sonry, if  the  use  of  such  a  word  may 
be  permitted,  may  be  (^tly  designa- 
ted '  the  communion  of  saints.'  Simi- 
lar practices  were  in  uae  among  the 
pastors.  The  bishops,  or  overseers 
of  particular  flocka,  were  recognized 
as  true  miniatere  of  Christ  by  all  the 
churches,  and  alwaya  used  due  care, 
before  and  at  their  ordination,  to  ob- 
tain a  recognition  of  brotherhood  in 
the  paatoral  office." 

Some  individuals  who  have  been 
excluded  from  the  churches  to  which 
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they  belonged  in  this  countty,  alter 
emigrating,  have  been  received  by  the 
churches  in  America,  and  have  ac- 
tually taken  upon  themaelvea  to  give 
letters  of  recommendation  to  parties 
visiting  the  churches  in  this  coui 
But  these  things  ought  not  M 
ThecongregaliOD  in  Nottingham  have 
determined  not  to  receive  any  persons 
on  merely  a  private  recommendation, 
or  upon  ihoir  own  personal  testimony. 
Let  the  officers  of  the  church  ta  which 
the  party  belongs,  sign  the  letter  of 
commendaljon,  and  the  confidence 
and  love  of  all  is  at  once  secured. 
J.  W. 


PKOPHETIC  DEPARTMENT. 

TIIEUABRIAGE  SUPPER  OF  THE  LAMB. 

Instead  of  giving  you  my  thoughts 
at  this  time  on  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  20th  chapter  of  Kevelation,  con- 
cerning the  binding  of  Satan,  the  first 
resurrection,  and  reign  oC  the  sEunte 
with  Christ  for  a  thousand  years,  I 
shall  go  back  to  an  event  of  peculiar 
interest,  stated  and  celebrated  in  the 
xisth  chapter.  That  to  which 
refer  is  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb, 
ver,  7,  "  Let  us  be  glad  and  reji ' 
and  give  honor  to  him  j  for  the  i 
riage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his 
wife  hath  made  herself  ready."  This 
is  an  event  succeeding  the  overthrow 
and  desolation  of  Babylon,  preceding 
the  millennial  reign,  and  preparatory 
for  it,  and  so  demanding  our  attention, 
having  first  to  do  with  it,  supposing 
we,  who  are  now  living,  were  even 
to  see  the  commencement  of  that 
illustrious  period.  Marriage  is  an 
importiuit  event  in  individual  history; 
but  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  in- 
teresting to  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity. As  here  narrated,  we  see 
that  it  calls  forth  the  joyful  gratula- 
tions  of  the  great  muldtudes  that 
surround  the  throne  of  the  Eternal, 
and  forma  the  subject  of  celestial 
song.  This  is  an  event  which  ought 
to  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  us, 
nut  only  as  calculated  to  exdtc  anti- 


cipations of  great  delight,  but  at 
being  pregnant  with  the  most  im- 
portant practical  instruction ;  an<j 
the  more  so,  that  it  cannot  be  very 
&r  off  from  onr  own  limes.  For 
practical  purposes  and  guidance,  un- 
questionably has  the  prophetic  nar- 
rative been  given  to  us  by  the 
inspiring  Spirit,  and  not  to  gratify 
an  idle  curiosity  and  vain  speculation. 
So,  in  order  to  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  iAe  teife  hoi 
to  pri-pare  herself. 

Who  the  parties  are  that  chiefly 
figure  in  this  scene,  we  cannot  surely 
be  mistaken,  when  we  conclude  that 
by  the  Lamb  is  meant  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  wife  the  Church,  at 
congregation  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  relation  of  husband  aud  wife, 
as  illustrative  of  the  connectioD  of 
Christ  with  the  congregation,  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  scripture,  but 
pervades  the  whole  book. 

As  to  the  time  when  thJa  event 
shall  be  consummated,  it  is  evident 
that  it  does  not  precede  the  over- 
throw of  mystical  Babylon,  but  fol- 
lows and  comes  out  of  it ;  so  that  the 
praises  of  the  multitude  in  heaven, 
because  of  God's  righteous  judgment 
having  come  on  the  Great  Harlot, 
are  merged  and  commingled  with 
hallelujahs  at  the  marriage  feast! 
Consequently  we  must  first 
Babylon  a  desolation  ere  this  joyous 
occasion  can  be  realized.  But  as  it 
seems  to  be  so  intimat«ly  connected 
with  it,  and  immediately  to  follow  it, 
and  the  wife  having  to  prepare  her- 
self, it  must  already  be  high  time  for 
all  who  desire  to  have  a  place  at  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  to  enter 
upon  this  course  of  preparation. 

Now  that  we  may  understand  dis- 
tinctly in  what  that  preparation  con- 
sists, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  present  position 
and  circumstmices  of  (he  congrega- 
tion. Well,  then,  with  the  same 
pass^e  in  tjie  7th  verse  before  us,  | 
with  the  help  of  the  testimony  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  the  34th  chapter  of 


I)ts  book,  and  Paul  as  interpreter  of 
his  words  in  tbe  4tL  chapter  of  his 
epistle  to  the  GalatJime,  we  think 
that  this  caa  bo  made  clearly 
satisfactorily  to  appear.  Let  it  be 
Doled,  then,  that  when  it  is  said  here, 
"  Tke  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,'' 
a  previous  state  of  separation  or  de- 
sertation  is  necessarily  implied,  styled 
by  tbe  prophet  in  the  very  way  as  s 
state  of  "desertion"  and  "widow- 
hood." Now,  considering  who  the 
piirties  in  question  respectively  a 
if  blame  or  delinqueucy  is  at  all 
the  matter,  it  must  belong  to  I 
wife,  seeing  that  unchanging  love, 
untainted  purity,  and  undeviating 
faithfulness,  are  tlie  inherent  charac- 
teristics of  ber  Lord.  Bat  tliough 
the  wife  has  been  as  oi 
"  treacherously  departs  from  her 
husband,"  and  has  lost  her  chastity, 
her  gracious  Loi-d  has  not  for  ever 
cast  her  off,  for  his  loving  kindness 
enduretb  for  ever,  uid  says  to  her, 
"  lieturn  unto  me,  and  J  will  return 
unto  you."  And  many  prosperous 
and  happy  days  are  still  in  reserve 
for  her.  For,  says  the  prophet  Isa.  c. 
liv.  "  Sing,  0  barren,  thou  that  didst 
sot  bear;  break  forth  into  singing, 
and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not 
travail  with  child ;  for  more  are  the 
children  of  tbe  deserted  than  of  her 
who  had  the  husband."  Verse  4, 
"Fear  not;  for  tliou  shalt  not  be 
put  to  shame ;  for  thou  ahalt  fo^et 
tbe  shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  not 
remember  the  reproach  of  tky  widojc- 
hood  any  more."  But  it  is  now  time 
to  show  the  applicability  of  these 
things  here  testified  to  tbe  slate  of 
the  congregation  as  it  now  exists 
under  the  administration  of  Messiah, 
both  in  her  widowed  condition  and 
in  her  married  slate. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  inter- 
pretiog  and  applying  this  prophetic 
annunciation,  dedares  that  reference 
is  hero  made  to  two  women,  namely, 
to  Surah,  the  wife  of  Abraham's  youth, 
and  Hagar,  her  bondmaid,  designed 
in  tbe  foreknowledge  of  God  as  re- 


presentatives of  two  institutions — the 
one  of  law  issuing  from  Mount  Sinai 
tending  to  bondage,  which  is  Hagar 
herself  and  offspring  in  bondage ;  the 
other  of  fitvor  giving  freedom,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  is  Sarah,  the  freewoman,  and 
her  offspring  irce.  Now,  without 
going  further  into  this  allegorical 
picture  than  what  the  present  inquiry 
calls  for,  we  are  informed  that  the 
lives,  character,  and  condition  of 
these  two  women  and  their  issue  are 
illustrative  of  tlie  character  and  for- 
tunes of  those  under  these  two  insti- 
tutions respectively.  Sarah,  tbe  free 
woman,  and  wife  of  Abraham,  spent 
her  youth  In  barrenness  and  conse- 
quent shame,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  life  suffered  the  greator  repi-oach 
of  being  deserted  by  her  husband, 
when,  by  her  own  suggestion,  be 
went  in  unto  Hagar.  But  after- 
wards, when  old  age  had  overtaken 
her,  and  she  was  dead  (as  to  child- 
bearing)  by  faith  she  received  super- 
natural strength,  conceived,  and 
brought  forth  a  eon — a  child  of  pro- 
mise, and  heir  of  inheritance — of 
whom  sprang  a  progeny  as  the  stars 
of  the  sky  in  multitude,  and  as  the 
sand  by  tbe  sea-shore  innumerable  I 
Even  so  it  was  declared  it  should  be 
with  tliat  institution  and  those  under 
it  whom  Sarah  and  her  offspring  rep- 
resented. Accordingly,  the  allegory 
proceeds — "  Fear  not,  for  thou  shalt 
not  be  ashamed  j  neitlier  be  thou 
confounded,  for  tliou  shalt  not  be  put 
to  shame  ;  for  tliou  shalt  foi^et  the 
shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  not  re- 
member the  reproach  of  thy  widow- 
hood any  more."  What  God  thus 
spake  by  tlie  mouth  of  Isaiah,  has,  in 
his  holy  providence,  been  fulfilled, 
reading  the  history  of  the  institution 
of  favor  from  the  present  time  back- 
ward to  its  first  promulgation  from 
Jerusalem  bytheapostlesof  the  Lamb. 
The  season  of  youth  lias  been  spent 
in  comparative  barrenness.  The 
kingdom  of  tbe  Messiah  has  been  but 
small  from  the  be^unlug,  and  unable 
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U>  compare  wiUi  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earU),  having  neither  local  habitation 
nor  name  amongst  them.  Aa  a  grmn 
of  mustard  seed,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds — "  a  little  leaven 
among  three  measures  of  meal" — so 
has  the  converted  heen  to  the  uncon- 
verted  multitude.  As  a  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain — a  iragment  of 
rock  whicb  one  migbt  toss  to  the 
mount^n  firom  whence  it  was  cut — 
so  has  the  kingdom  which  the  God 
of  Heaven  has  set  up  hitherto  been. 
But  that  stone  will  yet  become  "  a 
great  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole 
earth :"  and,  like  to  barren  Sarah, 
who,  in  her  old  age,  "  became  a  mo- 
ther of  nations,"  which  wiped  away 
for  ever  "  the  shame  of  her  youth" — 
so  is  it  destined  to  be  with  the  insti- 
tution Uiat  is  called  by  her  name. 

But  what  of  her  widowhood  or  de- 
sertion ?  This  that  is  said  of  her  by 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
is  most  appropriately  though  lament- 
ably true  :  her  present  condition  in 
the  day  in  which  we  live,  and  for  a 
long  time  past,  is  a  stat«  of  widow- 
hood, deserted  by  her  husband.  Know- 
ing the  eternal  and  immutable  princi- 
ples of  the  divine  government,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  church  has  de- 
meaned herself,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
with  her  than  to  be  descried.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  attainments 
and  experience  of  individual  persons, 
or  of  individual  congregations,  speak- 
ing of  the  congregation  as  a  whole,  as 
a  unit,  as  the  "  one  body,"  or 
spouse  of  Christ — in  which  capacity 
we  are  now  contemplating  her — she 
has  violated  the  vow  of  her  espousals, 
and  her  Lord  has  forsaken  her.  What 
are  these  principles,  and  what  has  she 
done  that  such  a  calamity  has  be- 
fallen her  ?  Paul,  in  his  2nd  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  xi.  2,  will 
show  us — "  For  I  am  jealous  of  you 
with  a  godly  jealousy,  because  I  have 
espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I 
naight  present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin 
to  Christ.  But  I  am  afraid  tliat  by 
some  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 


Eve  by  bis  subtlety,  so  your  minds 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  sim- 
plicity due  to  Christ."  From  these 
words  we  learn  that  the  congregation 
was  liable  to  be  corrupted  and  de- 
spoiled of  her  chastity — that  Christ 
had  certain  chums  upon  her  :  he  had 
given  himself  for  her  ransom,  and  had 
washed  her  from  her  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  because  he  loved  the  congre- 
gation, "  he  gave  himself  for  it" 
Thus  has  he  a  well-established  claim 
on  her,  that  she  should  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  him,  in  simplicity  of  love, 
subjection,  and  confidence.  Along 
wi&  it,  "  lliia  saying  is  true,  that  if 
we  die  with  him,  we  diall  also  live 
with  him  ;  if  we  suffer  patienUy, 
shall  also  reign  with  him  ;  if  we  deny 
him,  he  also  will  deny  us."  As  said 
an  old  prophet,  "  The  Lord  is  with 
you  while  ye  be  with  him,  and  if  ye 
seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  you  ; 
but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake 
you,"  2nd  Chron.  xv.  ii.  These,  then, 
are  the  stipulations  of  the  covenant 
between  Christ  and  the  congregation. 
Has  she  fulfilled  her  pledge  ?  has  she 
preserved  her  chastity  inviolate  ?  has 
she  honored  her  lord,  and  kept  her 
integrity  ?  The  sequel  of  her  history 
will  tell  us.  Before  the  aposties  had 
lefl  the  earth,  they  had  to  mourn  over 
her  corruption  even  then,  so  early  as 
in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  refer- 
red to  above.  Paul  had  great  reason 
to  be  jealous  of  them,  from  palpable 
indications  they  had  already  given, 
that  the  simplicity  of  their  love  and 
subjection  was  tainted  I  And  by 
the  time  the  last  of  their  testimonies 
was  given,  in  all  the  episties  b 
seven  churches,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  Lord  "  had  somewhat 
against  them."  But  the  declension 
then  was  insignificant  witii  what'' 
became  in  afWr  ages,  as  the  same  si 
cred  writers  testified  thatanapostacy 
would  appear — "  a  time  when  they 
would  not  endure  wholesome  doc- 
trine ;  but,  having  itching  ears,  they 
would,  according  to  their  own  lusts, 
heap  up  to  themselves  teachers  ;  and 
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would  indeed  turn  away  their  ears 
from  the  trtitli,  and  be  turned  aside 
to  Fubles."  Even  so  has  it  come  to 
pass. 

But  it  is  aside  from  our  purpose  to 
enter  further  into  the  history  of  the 
apostacy,  than  lo  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  just  apprehension  of  the  present 
true  position  of  the  congregation. 
Well,  then,  from  all  we  know  from 
the  records  of  the  past,  and  from  all 
that  we  see  existing  in  our  own  times, 

e  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  aflii 
that  the  congregation,  taking  her 
the  aggregate,  has  violated  the  v( 
of  her  espousals  to  the  Lord.     She 
has  lost  her  nnity  :  she  is  detiled  by 
her  subjectionto  the  traditions  of  men, 
and  by  her  conformity  to  those  who 
walk  afler  the  flesh  ;    she  "  has  left 
her  first  love."     And  her  Lord  has 
ftnaken  her.     Tea,  and  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,   seeing  she  has  gone 
after   other  lovers,   listened   to   the 
Toice  of  other  teachers,  and  has  d< 
based  herself  by  submission  to  authi 
rities  to  whom  she  owes  nothing — 
who  were  not  crucified  for  her  ?  Her 
unity  is  gone.     Enquire  we  now  for 

congregation  of  the  Lord,  where 
shall  we  find  her  ?  She  is  broken  up 
and  shattered  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments.   Where  ia  she  ?     She  has 

ad  into  the  wilderness."  How 
true  I  There  will  she  be  for  the  long 
period  of  1 260  years,  Eev.  xii.  6 — 
lost  to  the  world,  as  a  guide  and  in- 
structress— there  has  she  lost  herself, 

\  wilderness  where  there  is  no 
way — scattered  and  confounded  in  a 
tangled  labyrinth  of  sects.  And  how 
can  the  Lord  own  and  consort  with 
congr^ation  in  such  circum- 
stances ?     It  is  impossible. 

F"e  are  now  come  to  be  somewhat 
prepared  to  say  what  the  congregation 
has  to  do  in  order  that  the  Lord,  her 
faithful  husband,  may  come  in  to  her 
again,  and  make  her  children  to  in- 
crease, in  fulfilment  of  that  which 
is  written,  "  More  are  the  children  of 
the  deserted,  than  of  her  who  had  the 
husband,"  laa  liv.  1.     "  Thou  shalt 


forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth,  and 
shalt  not  remember  the  reproach  of 
thy  widowhood  any  more."  All  that 
is  needful  to  be  done  to  enjoy  the  fa- 
vor and  presence  tA  the  Lord,  it  must 
be  remembered,  whollydevolvesupon 
herself;  the  delinquency  is  all  on  her 
side,  which  corresponds  with  the 
word,  "  The  wife  hath  made  herself 
ready."  Seeing,  then,  that  the  Lamb 
has  but  one  wife  ;  that  he  will  own 
— not  two,  or  three,  or,  as  at  present, 
perhaps  three  hundred — to  enjoy  her 
lord  she  must  come  into  unity — sects 
must  cease  :  the  marriage  cannot  be 
celebrated  while  the  congregation  is 
divided.  "Come  out  of  her  (Babylon) 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins."  This  call  must  be  obey- 
ed, or  the  consequences  will  inevita- 
bly happen,  to  receive  of  her  plagues. 
To  get  all  God's  people  united — to 
get  all  the  sheep  of  Christ  sought  ont, 
and  gathered  into  one  flock,  that  have 
been  scattered  abroad  by  hireling 
shepherds,  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day 
— to  get  the  fine  gold,  the  silver,  and 
the  precious  stones  (the  sons  of  Zion) 
gathered  together,  and  built  up  on 
the  ancient  foundation  which  God 
himself  has  lud,  to  form  one  temple 
to  his  prtuse — is  surely  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  Yet,  strange, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  so  small  con- 
cernment to  the  great  body  of  reli- 
gious professors.  Even  by  the 
"World's  Convention" — that  most 
imposing  confederation,  formed  on 
purpose,  one  would  have  thought,  for 
the  annihilation  of  sects  among  Chris- 
tians— were  not  all  thdr  deliberations 
conducted,  and  all  their  resolutions 
moulded  and  concluded  with  the 
most  tender  solicitude  to  preserve  en- 
tire all  their  denominational  and  sec- 
tarian distinctions  ?  No  giving  up 
of  what  was  human — no  motion  made 
— no  inquiry  instituted  "  to  ask  for 
the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way 
to  walk  therein."  Yea,  even  by  those 
who  may  think  themselves  entitled  tJ) 
idered  as  forminglhe  vanguard 
of  the  Christian  profession — yea,  veri- 
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ly,  (as  an  apostle  would  say)  there  is 
utterly  a  fault  amoDg  us  !  Whereas 
there  is  among  u3  division,  and  the 
spirit  that  causes  it :  "are  we  not 
fleshly,"  and  exhibit  ourselves  as 
wanlJng  in  the  adhesive  heaven-bom 
principle,  love  ?  "  Love  is  of  God  j 
he  that  loveth  uot  knoweth  not  Grod, 
for  God  18  love."  And  until  the  con- 
gregation return  to  her  first  love,  she 
is  not  ready  for  the  marriage.  J?u- 
man  traditions,  by  which  the  congre- 
gation has  been,  and  is  defiled,  must 
be  put  away.  By  the  traditions  of 
men,  has  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Christian  community  been  eubverl«d 
— the  door  of  faith  turned  into  a  door 
of  fiesh,  and  wood,  hay,  stubble,  sub- 
stituted for  the  solid  and  legitimate 
materials  that  build  up  the  walla  of 
the  house  of  the  Living  God.  All 
such  buildings,  that  cannot  stand  the 
Are,  must  be  burnt  up,  and  what  of 
of  the  precious  metals  that  are  in 
them  collected  together  as  material 
for  rebuilding  the  temple  after  its 
original  fashion,  and  wherein  God 
may  dwelL 

But  not  to  fill  up  your  paper  in  ex- 
posing the  disorders  of  foreigners, 
whose  eye  or  ear  this  may  never  reach, 
we  shall  confine  our  concluding  re- 
marks to  the  faults  and  deficiencies 
that  are  hut  too  apparent  among  our- 
selves who  would  like  to  be  called 
"  The  Reformation."  To  be  worthy 
of  such  an  appellalion,  we  ought  to 
exhibit  a  more  pekfegt  organiza- 
tion than  we  do  :  more  love,  more 
unanimity  and  harmony  of  action. 
Ourstrifes  anddivisiona  testify  ag^nst 
us.  We  have  the  theory,  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  but  we  seem  wanting 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  demons 
of  pride,  of  domination,  and  self-will, 
must  be  cast  out,  ere  we  cau  he  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  or  a 
nucleus  to  gather  around  us  from  all 
sects  and  parties,  all  who  are  for 
"keeping  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus."  This,  then, 
is  what  we  should  think  immediately 


concerns   us,   and  what  lies  at  our 
door  to  do,  in  preparing  ourselves  for 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lduuh. 
J.  D. 

THODOHTS  ON  REV.  XIX.  AND  XX. 

Brother  Wallis — As  you  have  mis- 
taken, and  consequently  misrepre- 
sented my  views  in  your  last  Har- 
binger, in  your  remarks  upon  my 
paper  contained  in  it,  I  beg  leave  to 

I.  "  The  false  prophet"  (Rev.  xix.) 
does  not  refer  to  Mahomed,  but  to  the 
2nd  beast :  compare  verse  20  with 
chap.  xiii.  11-17. 

II.  The  ruling  of  the  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  refers  particularly  to  the 
kings,  the  harlot's  allied  powers,  do- 
scribed  in  the  sixth  chapter,  see  ver. 
15,  though  it  includes  the  healhen 
also  :  sec  Psalm  ii.  8-12. 

Yours  in  the  truth, 

J.  B.  ROLLO. 

P.S.  You  will  oblige  by  ^ving  the 

foregoing  a  place  in  your  next  Har- 
binger. 

RGUAItKS  BT  EDITOR. 

Brother  Rollo  —  Not  professing 
to  be  prophetically  wise  in  refe- 
rence to  the  future  developmeotj  of 
Divine  I'rovidence,  it  is  possible  that 
I  misunderstood  your  paper  on  Rev. 
xix.  and  xx.  and  have,  consequeully, 
unintentionally  misrepresented  your 
meaning.  The  Apostle  Paul,  you 
know,  informs  ua,  that  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven, 
it  will  be  to  destroy  those  who  know 
not  God,  and  who  obey  not  the  gos- 
pel ;  but,  at  the  same  time  he  comes 
to  beadmired  in  all  them  that  beUeve. 
Now,  as  this  includes  those  who  were 
living  in  the  apostle's  day,  it  follows 
that  they  must  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  called  to  judgment.  The 
Apostle  John  would  never  contradict 
this  doctrine.  The  question,  then, 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind— If  all  the 
wicked  are  to  be  destroyed  at  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  to  raise  the 


dead,  lo  bum  up  the  present  world 
with  flaming  fire,  aod  to  create  all 
things  anew,  who  are  the  parties  to 
be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  one 
thousand  years  ?  You  now  say  this 
ruling  refers  particularly  to  the  kings, 
the  harlot's  allied  powers,  and  the 
heathen.  Rev,  xis.  15,  Ps.  ii.  8-12. 
But  if  these  parties  are  to  be  in  ex- 
istence for  one  thousand  years  after 
the  dead  are  raised,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion will  still  groan  and  travel  in  pain 
to  he  delivered.  This  is  but  a  dreary 
prospect  for  the  resurrected  saints — 
it  is  even  worse  than  the  beloved 
Lazaras  dying  a  second  lime.  But 
it  is  possible  that  I  may  still  misun- 
derstand the  subject ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  subscribe  myself  one  who  lives 
in  hope  of  being  completely  liberated 
from  the  bondage  of  a  perishing  state, 
and  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God  when  the  Lord 
returns  from  heaven. 

Yours,  &c.         J.  Wai.i.13, 
Nottingham,  August  14,  1848. 


FLEUINO    ON    PKOPHECr. 

Now  follows  a  threefold  woe,  which 
makes  up  the  subject  of  the  three 
following  trumpets,  which  are  there- 
fore called  the  woe-trumpets,  because 
of  the  remarkableness  of  these  judg- 
menls  above  the  former.     Therefore, 

The  fifth  trumpet  (chap.  ix.  1-1 1) 
brings  forth  the  first  woe.  The  de- 
scription of  which  is  long,  and  the 
figures  many,  so  that  I  cannot  be 
supposed  to  say  much  on  so  large  a 
head  here ;  let  a  short  account  satisfy 
you.  In  the  first  place,  therefore, 
we  are  to  understand  that  no  other 
than  the  Bishop  of  Kome  can  be 
meant  by  the  star  that  fell  from 
heaven  ;  for  this  is  the  symbol  of  the 
gospel  ministry  (chapter  i.  20),  and 
agrees  not,  therefore,  with  Mahomet. 
Neither  can  the  place  this  star  fell 
from,  viz.  heaven,  which  denotes  the 
glorious  and  holy  state  of  the  church. 
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agree  to  any  other  than  one  that 
apostatizeth  from  the  service  of  Christ 
to  the  service  of  the  world  and  Satan. 
So  that,  na  ancient  Babylon  is  said  to 
fall  from  the  heaven  of  temporal  glory, 
as  Lucifer,  or  the  morning  star  of  the 
nations  (Isa.  xiv.  12),  so  is  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  s^d  to  fall  from  the  spiritual 
heaven  of  his  primitive  glory  and 
purity,^bcing  degenerated  from  the 
first  angel  of  light  in  the  church  to 
the  grand  angel  of  darkness,  and  be- 
coming thus  the  prince  of  incarnate 
devils — the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit 
(which  he  and  his  followers  boast  of 
as  the  keys  of  St.  Peter)  being  put 
into  his  hand  by  the  old  Serpent,  for 
carrying  on  the  black  designs  of  hell. 
2.  The  dark  pitchy  smoke  that  came 
out  of  the  pit  upon  his  opening  it  was 
certainly  designed  to  signify  the  igno- 
rance that  did  then  prevail  in  the 
world,  and  the  gross  and  horrid  errors 
that  were  spread  abroad  and  vended 
for  Divine  truths  by  the  sottish  monks 
that  then  swarmed  abroad  under  va- 
rious names  and  loaders,  and  parti- 
cularly the  idolatry  that  then  began 
to  prevail  universally  in  the  world. 
For  about  that  time,  though  several 
of  the  Greek  emperors  did  stiffly  op- 
pose image  worBhip,  yet  the  Popes 
did  at  length  prevail,  though  multi- 
tudes on  both  sides  lost  their  lives  in 
this  quarrel.  3.  The  locusts  that 
came  out  of  this  smoke  were  the 
Saracens  that  followed  Mahomet,  who 
compiled  the  mode!  of  bis  religion  by 
the  help  of  Jews  and  Christian  here- 
tics, especially  of  Sergius,  a  Nestorian 
monk,  whom  the  Arabian  and  Turkish 
writers  call  Bahira.  These  Arabian 
locusts  (whose  hegyra,  or  era,  is  dated 
from  Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca, 
A.D.  622,  a  little  after  the  Pope  got 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  a.d. 
606)  did  in  a  little  time  so  increase, 
that  they  conquered  or  overran  a 
great  many  countries  in  a  very  little 
time  J  for  they  overflowed  Persia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other 
places,  about  the  year  729.  They 
extended  their  arms  into  India  in 
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643,  aDd  into  Spain  in  7lt,  and 
ravaged  several  parta  of  France  from 
721  to  the  year  726,  till  Ihey  were 
routed  at  length,  with  great  slaughter, 
by  Charles  Martel,  about  the  year 
728.  However,  they  continued  aUer 
that  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  Christians, 
especially  under  ttie  reign  of  the  great 
Almanzor,  about  the  year  772,  when 
tlie  Turks  began  to  grow  famous. 
So  that  the  five  mouths,  or  150  years, 
wherein  they  tormented  the  Chris- 
tiana (though  they  liad  no  power  to 
destroy  their  empire),  was  from  a.d. 
622  to  722.  But  we  must  not  ima- 
gine that  these  five  mouths,  or  years, 
are  the  jwriod  of  this  trumpet ;  for 
this  must  be  reckoned  from  758  to 
1067,  or  thereabouts,  when  Trangro- 
lipix,  the  Turk,  put  an  end  to  the 
Saracen  empire  by  conquering  the 
Caliph  of  Persia.  Now,  tlierefore, 
in  the  fourth  place  (to  pass  by  the 
other  things  observable  in  this  Sara- 
cen woe- trumpet),  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  apostate  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
called  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  so  Mahomet,  the  king 
and  prophet  of  these  Saracen  locusts, 
is  called  Abaddon,  or  Apollyon  (ver. 
II),  i.  e.  a  destrqyer,  as  carrying  on 
his  religion  by  sword  and  violence ; 
from  whence  his  locust-followers  are 
stud  (verse  10)  to  have  stings  like 
scorpions,  by  wliich  they  poisoned 
the  souls  of  men,  if  they  did  at  alt 
spare  tlieir  bodies ;  for  they  were,  in 
other  respects,  switl  and  strong  as 
horses,  and  had  faces  like  men,  in 
their  reasoning,  as  well  as  fighting, 
for  their  superstition ;  adorned  with 
hair  like  women,  appearing  soft  and 
insinuating  at  first  view,  though  armed 
with  lion's  teeth,  as  being  fierce  and 
cruoL  By  reason  of  which  qualifica- 
tions they  got  many  victories,  and  are 
therefore  represented  as  crowned  with 
crowns  of  gold  (ver.  9.)  But,  upon 
the  whole  matier,  this  trumpet,  as  it 
supposes  the  rise  of  the  Saracen  em- 
pire from  the  era  of  the  Hegyra  622, 
and  the  begun  rise  of  Popery  from  the 
year  606  or  608 ;  so,  after  five  months, 


or  150  ye^irs,  i.  e.  to  the  year  772, 
the  Saracen  preparations  continued, 
and  the  papal  from  606,  or  608,  or 
755,  or  758.  So  that  the  duratioo 
of  this  begins  with  758,  and  expires, 
in  relation  to  that  part  of  it  that  con- 
cerns the  Saracens,  about  the  year 
1060.  But  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Popish  autichristtan  party,  it  is 
cuntinued  down  through  the  nest 
trumpet,  and  the  last.  But  seeing 
the  Saracens  are  brought  in  he: 
a  scourge  to  the  worshippers  of  the 
beast,  the  Turks  succeeding  them 
this  work,  therefore,  the  trumpet 
denominated  from  this  visible  scei 
of  aSJurs,  and  we  must  accordingly 
suppose  that  it  ends  with  them. 

The  sixth  trumpet,  therefore,  which 
is  called  the  second  woe,  brings  in 
theTurks  upon  the  stage  of  the  Roman 
empire,  who  are  represented  as 
angels,  or  messengers  of  judgment, 
(chap.  xiii.  13—15,  &c.)  wliich 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates  for  a  time,  but  are  no 
loose  to  pass  that  river,  and  make 
their  inroads  into  the  Roman  empire, 
and  to  erect  themselves  into  a  mo- 
narchy upon  the  ruins  of  it.  Now 
they  are  called  Four  Angels,  because 
they  were  then  divided  into  four  Sul- 
tanies,  or  principalities,  as  their  am- 
bassadors told  the  emperor  Justin  in 
the  year  570,  as  is  related  by  one  of 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  taken 
notice  of  by  all  writers  on  tliis  bead. 
For,  at  their  remarkable  passing  the 
river  Euphrates,  they  were  under  the 
command  of  Solyman  Shahum  and 
his  three  sons ;  and  when  he  was 
drowned  in  the  passage,  they  brought 
themselves  under  four  other  captains, 
viz.  Otrogules  and  his  three  sons,  of 
whom  one  was  the  famous  Ottoman, 
who  a  little  after  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  great  empire,  over  which  his 
family  keeps  the  sceptre  to  this  day. 
They  are  described  as  horsemen,  for 
so  they  generally  were,  fighting  on 
horseback  for  the  most  part,  of  which 
the  horse's  tail  is  still  a  monument, 
being  used  as  their  chief  ensign  of 
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honour  or  command.  Their  number 
waa  prodigious,  and  might  be,  at  that 
time,  perhaps,  exactlj-  two  hundred 
thousand  thousand,  as  it  seema  ' 
here  asserted,  for  they  seldom 
oat  an  army  of  fewer  than  a  thousand 
thousand  fighting  men  at  once.  Thei 
polished  breast-plates  represented  fire 
when  shone  npon  by  the  sun,  and 
their  horses  are  said  to  be  ]ike  lions 
for  fierceness.  And  seeing  fire-arms 
began  then  to  be  used  in  war  (of 
which  they  had  great  store,  b^thei 
wit-h  cannon  of  prodigious  bigness, 
which  did  facilitate  their  talcing  of 
cities,  and  particularly  Constanti- 
nople), their  shooting  these  on  horse- 
back 19  represented  as  if  the  fire  and 
emoke  and  brimstone  had  t 
of  their  horses'  mouths,  their  pieces 
being  discharged  over  their  heads. 
With  these  they  killed  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  with  their  tails,  which  had 
heads  also,  they  killed  the  souls  of 
these  poor  creatures  that  were  stung 
or  bit  with  their  poisonous  doctrines, 
insomuch  that  the  third  part  of  men, 
i.  e,  the  third  part  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire  (viz.  that  part  which 
fell  to  Constantius,  when  Constantino 
divided  the  whole  among  his  three 
sons),  was  destroyed  and  conquered 
by  them.  Now,  if  we  inquire  into 
the  time  of  this  trumpet,  we  have  an 
exact  calculation  given  of  it.  For 
they  are  said  to  be  prepared  for  an 
hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a 
year  ;  an  hour  being  ever  used  inde- 
finitely in  this  book  for  a  season  or 
period  of  time,  we  are  accordingly  to 
take  it  here.  But  days,  years,  and 
months,  being  used  definitely  always, 
we  must  likewise  interpret  them  so 
here  also.  So  that  the  sense  of  the 
place  is,  that  the  Turks  were  loosed 
from  Euphrates,  as  being  prepared 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  empire,  for  a 
certain  hour  or  season — even  for  a 
day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year.  For 
in  that  period  of  time  they  destroyed 
the  Eastern  empire.  For  a  prophet- 
ical year  being  360,  and  a  month  30, 


these,  with  the  addition  of  one  more, 
make  up  the  period  of  391  years. 
Now,  we  took  notice  before,  that  in 
or  about  the  year  1067,  i.  e.  1062  of 
prophetical  reckoning,  Trangrolipix 
erected  the  Turkish  empire  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  of  the  Saracens.  From 
thence,  therefore,  if  we  compote  the 
391  years,  we  are  let  down  to  the 
year  1458,  according  to  our  ordinary 
computatioa  ;  but  according  to  pro- 
phetical reckoning,  to  the  remarkable 
year  1453,  when  Mahomet  the  Great 
took  Constantinople,  and  so  erected 
his  own  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Grecian.  For,  as  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  John  does  not  make  the 
peAod  of  391  years  to  be  the  whole 
duration  of  die  Turkbh  empire,  but 
only  its  preparation  for  after  action, 
from  its  first  rise  to  its  highest  exalt- 
ation ;  so  we  see  how  exactly  this  is 
fulfilled  in  the  event,  which,  therefore, 
I  hope  is  no  unedifying  speculatio 

Now,  seeing  there  ia  a  remarkable 
stop  and  void,  as  it  were,  between  the 
end  of  the  sixth  trumpet  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  which  is 
filled  up  with  the  account  of  the  slay- 
ing of  ^e  witnesses,  in  chap.  xi.  I  do 
humbly  conceive,  that  whatever  par- 
ticular slaughter  of  the  saints  were 
>r  may  be  afterwards,  the 
great  slaughter  must  have  been  during 
that  interval  of  time ;  for  this  could 
not  be  during  the  height  of  the  two 
former  woes  of  Antichrist  and  his 
followers,  and  much  less  can  it  be 
ipposed  to  be  after  the  sound  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  and  while  Giod's  last 
plagues  upon  the  beast  are  a-pouring 
~  do,  therefore,  reckon  that  the 
witnesses  who  prophesied  in  sackcloth 
from  the  beginning  of  papal  supersti- 
tions, were  the  honest  Piedmontois, 
Albigenses,  and  Waldenses,  who  wi 
alain  at  length,  after  tbey  had  stood 
the  shock  of  all  former  attacks,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Simon  Montfort,  with 
hia  500,000  Croissades,  whom  Inno- 
cent the  Third  diverted  from  the 
Saracen  war,  in  order  to  extirpate 
that  good  people  about  the  year  1416, 
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when  John  Huea,  and  af^ryrard  Jerom 
of  Prague,  were  burnt ;  but  came  not 
to  its  height  until  the  Bohemian  Calis- 
tines  complied  with  the  council  of 
Basil,  A.D.  1434,  after  which  the 
faithful  Taborilea  were  totally  ruined, 
as  well  as  theirbrethren  in  Piedmont, 
France,  &C,  which  happened  about 
the  year  1492.  For  they  being  de- 
stroyed, the  Caiixtines  were  no  better 
than  the  dead  carcases  (as  they  are 
called,  ver.  8),  or  corps  of  the  former 
living  witnesses,  over  which  the  Po- 
pish party  did  triumph  [  for  they 
looked  upon  them  as  standing  tro- 
phies of  their  victory,  and  tlierefore 
did  not  think  fit  to  kill  them  further, 
or  bury  them  out  of  their  sight.  For 
it  is  a!ud  (ver.  7,  8),  that  after  they 
had  finished  thdr  testimony,  the  beast 
did  make  war  upon  them.  He  killed 
them  and  their  corps  also  (for  the 
additional  words  in  our  version,  shall 
lie,  are  not  in  the  original,  and  do 
but  mar  the  sense),  or  their  bodies, 
in  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  i.  e. 
in  Bohemia,  one  sfreet  of  the  papal 
dominions,  or  the  great  city  Rome  in 
a  lai^  sense.  For  I  find  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  witnesses  were  in  a  manner  wholly 
extinct.  For  Comenius  tells  us  that 
about  the  year  1467,  the  Waldenses 
in  Austria  and  Moravia  had  complied 
so  far  as  to  dissemble  their  religion, 
and  turn  to  Popery  in  profession  and 
outward  compliance.  The  Taborites 
in  the  mean  time,  upon  their  refusal 
to  do  so,  were  so  destroyed,  that  it 
was  much  that  seventy  of  them  pould 
get  together  to  consult  about  conti- 
nuing their  church,  and  about  finding 
out  some  qualified  person  to  be  their 
minister,  for  they  liad  none  lef),  a.d. 
1467.  And  so  low  was  the  church 
of  Christ  then,  that  when  tlie  hidden 
remainf<  of  the  Taborites  (who  were 
called  Speculani,  from  their  lurking 
in  dens  and  caves),  sent  out  four  men 
(as  the  author  relates  in  another  book) 
to  travel,  one  through  Gi'cece  and  the 
East,  another  to  Russia  and  the 
North,  a  third  to  Thrace,  Bulgaria, 


and  the  neighbonring  places,  and  a 
fourth  to  Asia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
They  did  all,  indeed,  safely  return  to 
their  brethren,  but  with  this  sorrowful 
news,  that  they  found  no  church  of 
Christ  that  was  pure  or  free  from  the 
grossest  errors,  superstition,  and  ido- 
latry. This  was  in  the  year  1497. 
And  when  they  sent  two  of  their 
number  two  years  afterwards — viz, 
Luke  Frage  and  Thomas  Gierman — 
to  go  into  Italy,  France,  and  other 
places,  to  see  if  there  were  any  of  the 
old  Waldenses  left  alive,  they  returned 
with  the  same  melancholy  ucn 
the  former  had  done,  that  they  could 
neither  find  nor  hear  of  any  remain- 
ing ;  only  they  were  informed  of  the 
martyrdom  of  SavanaroKa  (who  suf- 
fered in  the  year  1498),  and  they 
were  told  of  some  few  remains  of  the 
Piedmonlois,  that  were  scattered  and 
hid  among  the  Alps,  but  nobody  knew 
where.  Now,  a  few  years  after  this, 
even  tlie  few  remains  of  the  Taborites 
were  found  out  and  persecuted,  hardly 
any  escaping;  so  that  A. D.  1510, 
sufi^ered  together  publicly ;  and  the 
year  following,  that  famous  martyr 
Andreas  Faliwka,  who,  I  think,  was 
the  last  of  that  period.  From  whose 
death,  in  the  end  of  tlie  year  1511, 
or  beginning  of  1512,  to  the  dawning 
of  the  reformation,  by  the  first  preach- 
ing of  Csrolaaladins  and  Zuinglina 
(who  appeared  at  least  a  year  before 
Luther,  as  Ilottinger  and  others  tell 
us),  there  was  only  about  three  years 
and  a  half,  which  answers,  as  near  as 
can  be,  to  the  three  days  and  a  half 
of  the  unburied  state  of  the  witnesses ; 
so  that  the  spirit's  entering  into  the 
witnesses  (verse  2)  began  with  tie 
year  1516,  if  not  the  year  before, 
though  this  appeared  most  remark- 
ably when  I^uther  opposed  tlie  Pope 
publicly,  A.D.  1517.  They  were  not 
only  enlivened,  but  (to  explain  the 
words  of  John,  ver.  2,  a  little  further) 
they  rose  upon  their  feet,  A.D.  1529, 
when  so  many  princes  and  free  ci^es 
in  Germany  protested  against  the 
edict  of  Worms  and  Spire,  and  so 
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got  the  name  of  ProtestanU.  They 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying, 
Ascend  hither  (ver.  12)  i.  e.  to  power 
and  pence,  wLen  Maurice  of  Saxony 
beat  the  I^raperor  Cliarles,  a.d.  1552  ; 
and  accordingly  ihey  did  aft«r  that 
ascend  lo  the  heaven  of  honour,  re^t, 
and  security,  as  if  they  had  been 
wafted  up  by  a  cloud,  and  tliat  in  the 
sight  even  of  their  enemies,  when  the 
Protestant  religion  wjis  eatnbltohed 
and  legally  settled  and  allowed  of,  in 
the  year  1556,  which  was  continued 
and  confirmed  by  Maximilian  and 
Ruloph  aAerwards.  In  whose  days 
the  chnrch  liegan  to  be  settled  in 
several  other  countries — viz.  in  Kng- 
land,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Swedeland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Now,  it  is  observable,  tliat  in  this 
period  of  time,  when  the  witnesses 
furnished  their  testimony,  or  were 
about  to  do  BO,  the  Turks  took  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  1453,  which  I  take 
to  be  designed  by  the  earthquake  that 
destroyed  the  tenth  partof  the  lioman 
dominions  (ver.  13^  for  the  Grecian 
empire  was  reduced  before  that,  from 
being  the  third  part  of  that  empire  ; 
so  tjiat  &Iahomet's  prevailing  over 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  Pope's 
conquests  over  the  western  Christians, 
were  about  a  time,  and  therefore  aiwd 
to  be  in  the  same  hour  or  period  of 
time,  i.  e.  before  the  sixth  trumpet 
ended,  and  before  the  seventh  began ; 
for  the  sixth  trumpet  is  the  hour  of 
the  Turkish  woe.  And,  indeed,  their 
triumph  was  much  of  the  same  kind 
also.  For  as  the  Papists  triumphed 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses, 
i.  e.  over  the  Calixtines  (who  were 
no  longer  living  witnesses,  the  Ta- 
borites  being  all  gone,  and  having 
overcome  their  enemies  by  their  blood, 
and  the  word  of  their  testimony),  so 
the  Turkish  triumph  was  only  over 
seven  thousand  names  of  men,  i.  e. 
the  remaining  eastern  Christians, 
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specta,  that  they  were  only 
shadows   of  true   Christians ;    only, 
whereas  the  Grecians  did  yet  own 


themselves  to  be  the  same  in  profes- 
sion with  their  ancestors,  and  vu  wcrt 
the  same  with  them  as  to  name,  tht 
Calixtines  were  even  debarred  tlial 
privilege. 

These  things  being  therefore  c( 
sidered  (whieh  I  ctinld  easily  enlarge 
upon  were  I  not  conHned  at  this 
time),  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain 
that  the  great  slaughter  of  the  wit- 
nesses must  have  been  precisely  at 
the  time  I  have  mentioned.  For  it 
could  not  be  till  Antichrist  was  at 
his  highest  pitch  of  power  and  gran- 
deur, which  was  nut  before  this  time ; 
and  it  was  not  possible  that  it  should 
be  after  tlie  seventh  trumpet  sounded, 
and  the  vials  began  to  be  poured  out, 
seeing  the  witnesses  were  nut  only 
risen  then,  but  were  the  instruments 
of  this  last  and  greatest  woe  to  the 
worshippers  of  the  beast ;  and  there- 
fore we  find  (chap.  xi.  14,  15,  &c.) 
that  as  soon  as  the  witnesses  arose, 
the  second  woe  ended,  and  the  tliird 
commenced  in  the  begun  exaltation 
of  the  saints  and  servants  of  God ; 
and  it  is  to  me  altogether  inconceiv- 
able that  the  witnesses  should  be 
risen,  and  the  antichristian  interest 
decline;  and  yet  that  the  witnesses 
should  be  entirely  cut  off  during  such 
a  period,  BO  that  I  am  almost  bold  on 
this  head  (though  I  am  resolved  to 
propose  my  apocalyptical  thoughts 
only  by  way  of  prol^ble  conjecture), 
to  afRrm  that  it  is  impossible,  morally 
speaking,  tliat  the  witnesses  can  ever 
he  so  entirely  slain  as  they  have  been 
before,  whatever  particular  and  pro- 
vincial persecutions  they  may  be 
under  for  a  time,  and  whatever  for* 
midable  appearances  there  may  be 
against  the  Protestant  interest  eveiy 
where.  Against  this  assertion  I  can 
foresee  no  objection  of  moment,  ex- 
cepting one,  and  this  is,  that  seeing 
the  witnesses  are  said  to  prophecy  all 
the  1260  days  of  the  beast's  reign  in 
sackcloth,  and  to  be  slain  only  when 
they  have  finished  their  testimony, 
(chap.  iii.  7),  it  seems,  therefore,  very 
strange  to  say  that  they  shall  be  slai 
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during  the  time  of  their  1260  days' 
or  years'  prophecy,  and  so  long  before 
the  end  of  tliem.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  in  verse  3  there  are  two  things 
spoken  of  with  respeet  to  the  opposers 
of  Antichrist ;  the  Srst  is,  that  they 
are  called  witnesses  or  martyrs  against 
the  abominations  of  that  enemy  ;  and 
the  second  is,  thnt  they  are  said  to 
preach  or  prophecy  against  that  in- 
terest. Now,  it  is  only  in  the  second 
sense  tliat  they  are  spoken  of  in 
relation  to  the  whole  1260  days;  so 
that,  though  the  witness-bearing  of 
the  saints  continue,  in  a  large  and 
general  sense,  for  1260  years  (and 
that,  for  the  most  part,  in  sackcloth, 
because  of  the  constant  troubles  they 
meet  with  from  that  restless  enemy), 
yet  their  witness-bearing,  by  martyr- 
dom and  sufferings,  in  a  strict  and 
proper  sense,  relates  only  to  the  time 
of  their  low  and  obscure  state,  during 
the  rage  of  the  Papists,  before  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet. 
Now,  it  is  not  said  (though,  perhaps, 
thiswaa  never  taken  notice  of  before), 
that  the  witnesses  were  killed  after 
their  whole  prophecy  or  preaching 
was  over,  or  after  the  whole  1260 
days  were  run  out;  but  only  that 
afler  their  testimony  for  Christ,  by 
suffering,  was  over,  that  then,  I  say, 
they  were  universally  slain  and  cut 
off  (verse  7.)  Now,  though  there 
have  been  many  persecu^ona  ^oce 
the  reformation,  and  tlie  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  yet  they  were 
never  universal  ones.  Besides,  that 
the  difference  is  great  between  the 
witnesses  before  and  since  that  time 
in  this  respect ;  for  since  Luther's 
appearing,  our  religion  has  been  esta- 
blished publicly  in  several  nations, 
and  authorized  by  law  in  opposition 
to  Popery,  which  it  never  was  before. 
But  to  proceed. 

The  seventh  trumpet  sounds  (chap. 
xi.  1 4,  &c.)  immediately  upon  the  end 
of  the  sixth,  i.  e.  upon  the  rising  of 
the  witnesses.  Now,  as  the  1 3th  and 
14th  chapters  are  but  further  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  affiurs  under 


the  six  trumpets  preceding,  relating 
to  the  condition  both  of  the  church 
and  antichristian  party,  so  the  I5tli 
and  16th  chapters  are  preliminary  to 
the  seven  vials  being  poured  out  upon 
the  papacy  and  its  dominions.  Of 
which  visions  I  have  a  great  many 
things  to  say,  but  I  must  curb  myself 
now,  lest  I  prove  too  tedious.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  put  you  in  mind  of 
what  I  hinted  before,  that  the  seventh 
trumpet  comprehends  the  seven  vials. 
For  these  are  but  the  parts  of  it, 
which  gradually  destroy  the  papal 
interest,  which  had  increased  under 
the  former  trumpets.  As,  therefore, 
this  period  brings  in  reformation,  and 
by  various  steps  makes  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  (which  before  were  under 
Antichrist)  to  change  so  far  and  sc 
wonderfully  as  to  become  the  king- 
doms of  God  and  Christ  (chap.  li. 
14,  Ac);  so,  after  a  general,  hut 
glorious  account  of  the  stato  of  the 
church  from  the  reformation  (chap. 
XV.)  we  have  a  distinct  account  of 
the  pouring  out  of  these  seven 
(chap,  xvi.)  in  obedience  to  the  great 
voiceoDt  of  the  temple  (ver.  I),which 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  (chap.  xi.  14), 
under  a  new  representation  of  it. 
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Msnchestar,  August  8tb,  1818. 


.erarmatiou,  I  dii 


iranchHiortie, 


.  but  for  yi 
tan  and  adrantage.  HoweTer,  Kmy  c-oni- 
muDication  to  yon  on  that  occaiian,  is  ei- 
preasiie  of  anything  that  tnaj  be  userut  to 
jour  Bubsoribers,  I  have  no  objection  to  yout 
matiDg  any  nse  of  it  yon  pleiue.  With  re- 
gard to  the  controversy  between  yoareelrei 
and  the  Scotch  BaptietH,  I  am  ralber  find 
that  you  are  opening  your  pagei  to  a  dispoi- 
aiun  of  thoxe  matters  which  have  hitherto 
cosstituted  the  ground  of  leparalioo,  anri  of 
disanion,  between  you.  The  troth  oF  Gnd. 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  hoose  of  God,  will 

"      g  hy  al         " 


CORRESFQNDENCE. 


Aon  to  ir.  If  your  iloctrines  and  practice! 
present  to  the  world  k  more  correct  trad- 
■cript  or  likeness  of  aponlolio  oburche«,  let 
four  more  perfect  apreemcnC  be  shoKn  iDd 
manifested,  in  order  that  we  maj  at  once  be 
gathered  with  ;on  aroand  One  and  Ihe  same 

Ton  will  probably  acknowledge,  that  whm 
the  lale  Mr.   McLean,  with  bin  DoHeatnies 

presented  a  more  raUbful  representation  of 
primitive  order  and  discipline  than  could  be 
foUDd  in  so;  other  charcheB  of  the  same  ilaj, 
in  this  country.  This  bein^  granted,  you 
will  allow  that  it  is  iiicamhent  upon  those 
ehnrches,  which  may  be  said  to  sprinft  out  of 
"""" 1   made  in  Scotland,  at  that 


And  there  c 


ropagaH 


esublisl 


,  , ,  Aitb  the  preach- 

ing of  the  everlasting  gospel  to  sUthe  world, 
lerv  far  transcends  anything  that  has  bith- 
erlo  been  accomplished,  orattempted,  by  any 
le  of  the  Scotch  Baptists,  or  by  the  whole 

form  a  jodgmeat  od  the  com- 
I  of  the  two  systems,  and  of 
their  claiinB  upon  our  acc^tance  and  adop- 
t  we  shonld  go  up  to 
priiiriplea.     We  c'annot  stop  abort  in  eiter- 
-'  '.islinctionB  and  difference!!.     We  mast 

condescenaiOD,  which  is  shadowed 
lorth  in  all  gospel  institutions.  And  there 
is  some  approach  to  this,  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  coDtroversy  between  J.  D.  and  G.B.D. 
and  also  between  the  Scotch  Baptist  ofEd- 
inburgh,  and  the  Editor  of  the  "  British 
Millennial  Harbinger."  Let  those  two  queg- 
tiona  be  hirly  brought  to  an  issae,  or  to  a 
stiBfactory  oonelusicn,  and  joar  reidera 
may  ihen  be  able  to  judge  for  themselrea  as 
to  what  irt  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed in  holy  scripture,  upon  those  import- 
ant and  interesting  subjects,  Thos  will  the 
points  ofdifference  between  yourselves  and 
onraelidS  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  Bctu- 
And  if  the  obstacles  iu  the  way  of  a 
more  complete  union  of  action  and  oFsenti- 
lent  be  insurmountable,  let  the  two  parties 
le  with  each  other,  in  conCbrmity  to  our 
sen  and  exalted  Lord,  and  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  mutually  sound  abroad,  the  glad 


rlshing 


world.  Tou  bare  andouhteilly  been  muoh 
more  zealons  in  proselyting,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  in  the  work  of  evaiigeliaation 
also.  And  you  have  advanced  to  greater 
fulness  of  knowledge,  in  your  estimate  of  the 
true  bond  of  union  of  Christiane,  namely  a 
mulual  belief  in  those  great  facto  which  are 
■et  before  ns  in  (be  gospd  narrBtire,  con- 
ceming  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jeans  Christ,  as  constituting  the  very 
basis  of  onr  holy  religion.  In  maintainii] 
the  (ruth  you  have  done  well.     This  is  tl 

5 round  of  union,  altogether  irrespective  < 
Ifierences  of  oplnioa  upon  other  malten 
for  it  is  becauite  Christians  are  mutually  ii 
terested  and  united  in  the  truth  of  a  grei 
manifested  fact,  that  th-^y  can  come  togethi 
into  one  place,  or  into  many  places,  in  ordi 
to  celebrate  the  riches  of  that  love  which  i» 
displayed  in  the  great  work  of  redemption. 
Let  me  ask  you  one  simple  queslioD  con- 
nected with  this  subject — "  Can  there  be  a 
more  evident  contradiction  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  and  in  the  preeeuoa  of 
angels  and  of  men,  than  for  those  whom  C' 
has  destined  to  the  same  heavenly  and  ei 
nal  inheritance,  to  be  for  ever  erecting  w 
of  partition— to  be  for  ever  finding  grounds 
lor  dissension  and  division  ;  and  what  is 
more  than  all  this,  to  love  the  very  evidences 
nf oursectarian  shame  and  confusion,  more 
than  we  love  that  great  truth,  which  has  for 
ever  perfected  all  those  who  are  sanctified  ?" 
I  am  not  now  professing  or  pretending  to 
decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  or  deme- 
ritaof  the  two  systems,  for  that  would  require 
far  more  time  and  apace  than  I  am  at  pmenl 
disposed  to  accord  to  it,  or  than  you  would  be 
inclined  Co  grant  to  it.  But  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  eipreesing  my  satisfaction  that 
yoD  have  shown  the  liberality  of  admitting 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  Ihe  question,  to 
appear  side  by  side.  I  trust  yon  will  allow 
the  door  to  continue  to  stand  open,  and  that 
you  will  not  attempt  to  shut  off  any  truth 
that  may  lot  be  quite  agreeable  to  you.  Do 
we  not  all  equally  require  the  nncorrupled 
milk  of  the  word  ?  Are  we  not  all  eqnrily 
and  closely  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
purity  of  doctrine  ?  Should  we  not  all 
equally  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  oi 
delivered  to  the  saints  P  Are  we  not  called 
to  yield  obedience  to  every  word  of  God, 
witbout  taking  thought  aa  to  how  any  system 
of  man's  devising  ma;  stand  affected  bj  it  F 
Certainly  we  are  called  to  do  this.  Our  re- 
ligion, with  everything  appertain  I  ng'^o  i 
onlp  valuable  inaBmuch  aa  it  iB  the  appi 

ment  of  God,  and  eipreasive  of  his  love' 

us,  and  of  his  holy  mind  and  will  concerning 
us.  It  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  aa  we 
are  thereby  drawn  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
fall,  and  are  built  up  together  as  an  habita- 
tion of  God  throogb  Che  Spirit.  Being  re- 
coaeiled  to  God  by  the  death  of  bis  Sou,  it 
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"  Britl-b  Millennial  Har- 
biuKpr"  may  be  deuertinK  of  its  name  — Ihat 
it  may  he  made  a  means  at  baildiiiK  Dp  anJ 
confirming  mBBy  oflhe  people  of  God  in  their 
'I  holy  riilh— and  that  you  may  thu^  be 
indantly  repaid  rorthelab'iarKnd  patience 
which  you  bnve  beirtowed  upon  it  Cpim  the 
beEinDinp.  I  eonirid-r  that  meD  nf  all  sects 
and  parties  maf  read  it  iriih  profit  and  ad- 
fantage.  Nothini;  can  be  more  absurd  and 
uarraw- minded,  tbad  to  read  uothiitg  but 
what  maintains  oar  own  Tiewi  npan  erery 
"  Vfe  shall  lee  eye  to  eye,  when 
the'LonI  shall  brine  aeain  Zion."  And  [he 
knowledge  of  thid  should  enkiodle  the  eye  of 
harity  while  here  in  this  present  eiil  world. 
ly  looking  forward  to  the  lime  when  faith 
and  hope  shall  be  lost  in  open  viaiori,  we 

all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Irntb 
and  sincerity,  uniting  with  all  those  who 
hate  followed  bim  in  the  regeneralioi. 

Another  redeeming  festare  in  the  British 
UilleuDial  Harbinger  is,  the  opening  of  its 
pagei  to  the  tejtmony  of  "  the  sure  irord  of 
prophecy,"  with  respect  tn  the  approaching 
advent  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesu-i  Christ. 
This  great  event  had  been  foretold  by  all  the 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  held  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  that  generation  of  mankind, 
which  is  now  actually  witnessing  those  eigos 
and  evidences  which  immediately  precede 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.  At 
the  lime  appointed  the  end  dhall  be,  and  no 
human  sophistry  can  ever  present  the  fulfil- 
ment of  what  has  been  decreed  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Eternal.  We  may  have  plans  of 
our  own  wbich  we  fondly  hope  to  be  permit- 
ted to  eartj  into  effect,  even  in  the  &ce  of 
that  "shaking  of  all  oatlons"  which  shall 
Ihe  tranailion  of  the  world  out  of 
ernily.  God  will  confuse  and 
defeat  alt  our  plans  and  imaginiDgi  which 
ire  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  mind  and 
will.  The  kingdom  of  God  can  never  be 
established  by  any  human  power,  influence, 
or  agency.  It  will  be  eiitablished  by  Him 
who  is  the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  whom 
the  throne  justly  belongs.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  man  who  wilfully  persists  in 
abutting  his  eyes  to  all  the  signs  of  Ibe  times, 
and  to  all  that  overwhelming  pressure  of  evi- 
_  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  present  and  surrounding      * 


Great  reaponsibi lily  belongs  to  the  Chi 
Editor  ofa  religious  jieriodical;  for  he  should 
know  his  own  position  as  the  servant  of 
"'  ist.  We  are  not  called  to  be  the  ser- 
Isofany  man,  or  of  men  in  general.  We 
to  avoid  being- made  the  slave*  of  any 


human  ijatems  or  principles.  The  praiie 
and  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  divine  appro- 

wiib  it,  are  the  ohjecls  which  we  ought  to 
hate  in  view.  And  then  we  can  no  longer 
hesilatetosay,  in  heart  and  in  toice,'*  Come, 
kingdom  of  our  God" — looking  for,  and  ha«t- 
ening  onto,  the  dawning  of  that  heavenly 
day.  Surely  the  bright  prospect  of  being 
transformed  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glo- 
rious body  of  our  Incarnate  God,  is  a  greater 
and  a  more  blessed  hope  than  any  other  that 
can  possibly  be  presenied  to  us.  Let  us  be 
faithful  to  him.        Yours  very  truly. 


Dear  Sir— Not  having  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  myself  fully  during  our  late  in- 

of  doing  so  in  writing;  and  if  in  this  com- 
munication I  have  said  anything  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God,  I  <ball  feel  thankful  to  he 
corrected.  Yon  are  aware  that  for  twenty 
ytars  I  wasemployed  as  a  Methodist  preach- 
er. Ttie  is  a  responsible  situation — to  save 
sinners  by  tbe  gospel.  Oh,  how  important 
for  us  to  know,  leach,  and  practice  the  trath, 
that  many  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
ImtA  Jeeus. 

Several  topics  were  alluded  to  during  oui 
oonvenation,  wbicb  required  serious  conside- 
ration. You  say,  if  I  am  now  right,  then  you 
are  wrong.  Bol  who  is  to  decide  this  im- 
portant question  f  Is  thetesrimony  of  man, 
or  Ihetesttmony  ofGodP  You  bring  forward 
a  million  and  half  of  uninspired  wilnease-  - 
prove  your  position,  while  my  references 
only  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Lord, 
of  his  apostles,  and  of  (he  first  ChHstiam 
Too  ask  me  what  is  the  true  design  of  Chris 
tian  baptism  P  My  reply  is,  it  is  for  the  re- 
miiision  of  sins,  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  andJbr  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  Acta 
i).  37-8.  The  Lord  and  bis  apostles  taught 
the  same  divine  truth  ;  hence  the  baptized 
believers  are  said  to  be  saved,  Acts  ii.  47, 
I  Pet.  iii.  SI  ;  forgiven.  Gal.  iii.  21;  re 
Generated,  or  bom  again,  John  iii.  fi  ;  justi 
tied,  B-im,  V.  1 ;  sanctified,  I  Cor.  ii.  II  ; 
washed,  Aots  iiii.  16;  cleansed,  Ephe. 
25  ;  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shi 
be  saved,  Mark  ivi.  16.  Now,  if  these  things 
be  true— and  who,  with  impunity,  can  deny 

urge  salvation  on  theconditionoF  faith  alone, 
and  coming  to  the  penitent  bench  for  pardon, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  a  human  device, 
by  which,  I  fear,  thousands  hare  been  de- 
luded for  ever.    Fvth  is  not  undervalued  by 

He  thaloometh  to  God  mustbeliete  that  he 
is,  and  that  be  is  the  rewarder  of  those  who 
diligently  seek  him  ;  and,  without  faith,  no 
saorifica  or  worship  can  be  acceptable.     It 
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i8  ihe  practice  or  jour  preach 
•iduals  ore  led  to  Bee  (he  Iot( 
gift  or  hU  Son,  or  under  the  Tear  or  hi.i  wrath 


crjoi 


.ed  ?■'  I 


rC  them  to  beUete,  t&c.  Non  tli 
nothing  of  thi*  abi tract  kind  oFteaohintt  to 
be  found  ia  the  bible.  Some  of  Itiene  parties 
believe  an  sincerely  and  as  intelligently  bb 
yoo  do.  Then  why  not  lake  &  more  eafe, 
ind  scriptural  wsj,  and  exhort 

did,  Actexxii.  16.   You  said  in  your  sermon 
at  Astley.that  Paul  wae  three  daya  and  three 

ed  pardon  I     What    an   awful  perversion  of 

"    I's  word  ie  this  I     Paul  »aa  awakened, 

eved,  repented,  and  was  deeply  humhltd, 

but  he  had  no  knowledp^e  of  foVKivetiess,  or 

of  a  good  conscience,  until  he  was  baptized 

~o  the  gospel  system.  You  laid  "  It  might 

-  '   -    ■'  e  practice  in  pri~"'"-"  ' —  '" 

their  faith 

1   murdered   the  Son 
of  God  should  thus  publicly  make  a  confession 


baptized  in  infancy,  and  brought  in 
iristian  covenant,  and  we  receive 
;o  Ihe  ohuroh."  Bo,  then,  yon  save 
e  them  in  infancy,  whe 


Chris 


Now 


such  a 


infidelity  and  confusion.  Yours;: 
'"le  many  kindred  systems,  are  the  cause  oi 
If  all  were  built  upon  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  this  would  not  be  so. 
I  Methodist  preacher,  you  have  no 
to  oppose  baptiam  for  the  remission 
,  Tor  it  is  taufjht  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  Conference,  and  nsed  by  the 
preachers  when  sprinkling  infants.  You  pray 
that  the  child  coming  to  the  holy  baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  may  receive  remission  of  sins, 
be  regenerated,  have  cbe  Holy  Spirit,  £c. 
The  same  doctrine  in  also  taught  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  almost  all  the  eminent  writers 
vho  have  belonged  to  the  connection,  Wat- 
ion,  Daniel,  Isaac,  with  many  others.  Ar< 
o  Mr.  Wesley,  in  yarinus  parts  of  his  wri- 
ings,  he  is  very  explicit  on  thin  subject.  He 
By«,  in  his  Dole  on  Romans  vi.  3-8,  ■'  In 
baptism  we,  through  faith,  are  engrafted  into 
Christ,  and  we  draw  new  spiritjai  life  from 
this  new  root  through  his  Spirit,  who  fash- 
unto  bim,  particularly  unto  his 


i.  16,  t 


"  Baptisi 


:ered  to  true  penitents,  is  both  a  means,  and 
t  seal  of  pardon  ;  nor  did  God  ordinarily,  in 
:he  primitive  church,  bestow  this  pardon  on 
my  onlena  through  (hia  means."  In  reply 
:d  these  quotations  you  say  that  John  Wesley 
changed  his  views  in  the  latter  part  of  his 


re  from  his  Notes 
d  these,  with  his 
ns,  are  the  etaudard  by 


well  as  by  the  laws  of  God,  to  teach  am 
preach  (hat  baptism  is  both  a  means  i 
seal  of  pardon  to  every  penitent  believ 
but  surely  not  to  infants,  who,  having 
sius  to  be  forgiven,  can,  (berefore,  have 
pardon  to  be  sealed.  May  Ihe  truth  pre' 
OD  every  hand.  Yours  te8j>ecifully, 


GLASGOW  MEETING. 

Falkland,  Fife,  August  12, 1848. 

Dear  Brother  Wallis— I  take  the  liberty 


of  writ 

time  in  reference  lo 

(be  mt 

I  he  held  at  Glasgow 

nod  approaches,  the 

questio 

D  is  put— Is  th 

ere  to  he  a  meeting, 

iniber  of  brethren  or 


suhjeo 


,  the 


should  be  a  meeting.  The 
reasons  which  have  induced  this  conclusion 
are  variou".  These  mtetinoa  are  calculated 
to  do  good,  by  increasing  the  knowled«e  of 
brethren  one  with  another.  It  is  an  old  pro- 
verb which  holds  good  in  every  age.  as  irou 
sbarpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  couolenance  of 
a  man  his  friend  ;  so  when  brethren,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Father,  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  the  heirs  together  of  the 
same  glorious  inheritance,  meet  together, 
and  by  their  motual  communicalion  ooonsel 
and  advise,  it  is  calculated  to  cheer  their 
spirits,  and    encourage   their   hearts    while 

since  last  September,  when  the  meeting  was 
held  at  CljCdter,  great  and  mighty  have  been 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world.  If  we  turn  our  eyes 
backward  on  the  page  of  European  history, 
how  vast  the  scenes  and  terrible  the  revolu- 
tions that  have  transpired,  Thrones  are  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  Where  despotism  sat 
proudest  and  most  secure,  there  its  power  has 
■  '     '  breath  of  a  moment. 


s  held  s. 


testof  justice, Iruth, and  uti  _, 
they  are  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad. 
The  chains  which  held  the  minds  of  men  in 
bondage  have  been  snapt  asunder,  or  relaxed. 
Even  in  Borne,  that  oily  of  priests,  those 
lords  of  the  conscience  are  becoming  tbe  sub- 
jects of  the  mockery  and  insult  of  the  mob. 
Free  institutions,  a  free  press,  and  free  dis- 
cussion, are  the  order  of  the  day.  Will  truth 
suffer  in  the  itveatigationP  Nay,  but  it  is 
destined  to  come  forth  purer  than  gold  of  the 
seventh  reRning;  it  is  mighty,  and  must 
prevail.     While  continental  Europe  is  thus 


438 


prugrewing,  what  is  the  condition  of  •ooieij 
St  borne  P  Tbe  principles  of  Coneensliam 
■re  atill  in  the  ascenilanti  will  th«y  alvsji 

thejr  will  Dot ;  the  current  of  pablic  opinioti 
has  Bet  in  on  the  side  of  pro({reai,  snd  wi,l 
ultimately  overthrow  every  opposing  power, 
"'he  eecleaimtical  nyMenn  wl  ■  ' 


1  tbe  n 


within 


s  the 


«eedi>  of  roltenneae  and  corruption.  Pnsey- 
iam  at  work  in  the  Episcopacy,  pnMlacing 
internal  weakneea  and  diiior|{aniiatiaii ;  the 
Sootti-ib  Kirk,  weakened  by  the  tale  seeea- 
■ion ;  the  old-fBiihioned  Calriniam  of  tbe  (a- 
thera  is  discarded,  the  opponents  led  on  by 
the  party  called  Morrisoiiiao ;  Seotsrianisni 
conferaea  ita  weakness  and  incompetency  to 
oppoae  Che  ptogresi  of  error  and  infidelity  in 
a  deQomi national  character.  Mr.  Binney, 
the  chairman  of  Che  CongreRational  Union 
for  England  and  Wales,  in  bis  opening  ad- 
dress Bi  the  Union  meeCiog  in  May  last, 
lays;— "Most  denominalioua  seem  almost 
(o  have  done  their  <vork  — to  have  lived 
through  their  laborioas  manhood,  and  as 
bodies  to  be  getting  old  ;  but  (he  says  far- 
speaking  out'fally  what  is  in  them,  will 
serve  their  generation  by  the  wilt  of  God — 
VFill  revive  and  reanimate  principles,  and  will 
give  sooh  forma  and  utterances  to  truth — to 
Chat  truth  which,  in  it«  easenre,  is  changeleaa 
and  eternal — an  ahall  make  it  victorious  over 
modern  assailants,  as  it  never  failed  to  con- 

r  before."    While  all  thi 

world,  and  tbe  minda  of 
and  in  doubt  regarding  the  principles  and 
arrangement*  of  society,  politically  and 
eeclesiastically,  what  are  the  disciples  wbo 
bold  (be  principles  of  the  Reformation  doing, 
and  what  ought  they  to  be  doing  for  the 
world  P  TliesB  are  important  queationa. 
What  are  they  doing  P     In  some  Caaea  smik 

living  as  men  in  the  Sesh,  dividing  itith  one 
another,  biting  and  devouring  one  another, 
beiDg  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  world- 
living  in  malice  and  envy,  hstefal  and 
hating  oneanotber;  thus  making  the  way  of 
truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  and  causing  many 
to  hold  on  to  tbe  aystems  to  which  tSey  are 
attached,  because  seeing  nothing  better. 
But  wbat  ought  they  ic  be  doing  for  the 
world  P  The  acripture  teaches  ub  that  God 
baa  appointed  that  his  congregation  should 
be  the  light  of  the  world.  This  the  disciples 
of  JesuB  are  to  he  in  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity.  In  their  individual 
character,  letting  their  lights  so  shine  before 
men,  that  others,  seeitig  their  good  works, 
may  glorify  their  Father  wbo  is  in  heaven— 
by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending 
ihemaelves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  tbe 
sight  of  God,  and  as  a  congregation,  shining 
as  the  light  of  the  world— by  holding  forth 


the  word  of  life  as  the  pillar 
the  church.  Are  the  congregations  doing 
this,  their  appointed  work  F  We  aay  r 
aufliciently.  It  may  be  said  that  ihia  ari> 
from  the  weakness  of  many  ef  tbe  cnugi 
gations,  and  they  are  incapable  of  accoi 
plisbing  much.  Granted  ;  as  separate  cc 
gregalions  they  are  so.  This  leads  us  again 
to  put  the  question— What  is  to  be  done? 
We  aay,   by  association    and  co-operation 


e  then 


angelici 


Id  propose  lor  the  cu 
tion  of  the  tnethren  assembled  at  Glasgow, 

IsC.  On  wbat  principle  can  association  be 
carried  ont  to  render  efficient  oo-operatioa 
and  evangelization? 

As  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
system  of  general  evaugelifts,  we  propose, 

Snd.   Ry  what  means  can  a  ayptem  of  local 

for  the  spread  of  Ihe  truth  i: 
of  tbe  various  eongregations 
done  by  local  association  or  otherwise  !  And 

3rd,  Receive  reports  or  tbe  4tate  of  all  tb 
congregations,  the  statistics  of  each,  tbe  In 
crease  or  decrease  during  tbe  pa^t  year,  an 
apparent  prospects  for  ths  future. 

in  all  tbii,  and  much  more  which  might 
be  added,  there  is  enough  to  oc 
minds  of  the  hretbren  during  the  I 
they  can  be  together.  These  suggestions 
are  mode  in  all  humility  for  the  conaideration 
of  the  brethren,  persuaded  of  this,  if  the 
congregations  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  love  to  their  fellow- 
men,  that  soon  a  little  one  would  become  a 
thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation. 
The  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  own  time. 

With  love  to  you  and  all  your  household, 

and   to  all    the  brethren  with  you,   for  thr 

" "         '  FOBSYTM. 


4.  CAMPBELL   AND  THE   REFOR- 
MATION. 
To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  "  Northern  Warder." 
Ddndbe,  July  19,  1S4S. 
Sir — In  your  paper  of  Thursday  last  1  ob- 
served an  articleeitracted  from  an  American 
paper,  headed  "  The  Campbellite  Reforma- 
tion," which  contains  gross  misrepresenta- 
tioniofMr.Campbell's  views  on  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man,  Ac 
To  place  the  matter  in  a  proper  light  before 


bear  both  sides, 
.□d  'then  decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
latements  from  the  <'  New  York  Presbj- 
erian,"  I  beg  1o  lay  beforf  


Mr.  C.  saysi- 
'WwiKildiiDt.sir.vs 


,  a»  reapects  the  grand 
completed  by  the  personal  agei 
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eHolf  Spirit.    Nk;,  ilr,  I  eaUem  il  the  pMuliu 

unsd/unctified.  ud  ci>iuoled\i  lh«  iiiilwelling 
fPHtata  of  thi  Spirit  of  Itae  flWrDsf  Ood.    But  while 

crilu  Sou,  DT  «ilb  IhM  of  the  Half  S|iuil,  or  the 

-—  'ind'a^tlihulioa,  u")!!*  »aiWf  (he  SfMt, 
mt  the  knowlfldgB,  belief,  abd  ohedlmn  of  the 
!l.  u  iriitun  hr  Ibe  hol^  epoetlee  end  erupel' 

book  of  Mormon,"  page  SIS. 

Again,  Mr.  Campbell,  io  hii  concloding 
■ddrew,  tlios  itatei — 

beeo  maeb  represcb^d  vnd  iluidflred  dd  this  dienie. 
Ililaotfrom  tny  KrenioD  to  preubini  the  Hblr 
Spirit  (hi  m  do  effieuion.lf  preach  ill  thet  1  hi-e 


to  relwd  the  great  acd  nOH 

f^^tof  Godinthe'lioirUof  ...  v..........u.,uic..  ...u 

women.    The  nxkQ  who  repreteiite  me  ai  oppoeed  ti 

uS  uiie>ir;iDg.  tif  Ihe   Rolf  Spirit,  d^   me  Ou 


higbeet  iDJuatin,  uid  Useph^i 
1  leng  eiidt 


ID  eome  at  the  praaent  forme  of  ^rialiarilr ;  and  to 
■Hve  my  coDtem|>OTuiea  from  »  ruligioD  i/f  blind  iED- 
pulaet,  aaimal  vicilemeDte.  and  nev  revelatioos,  hi 
which  1  moet  eineerelr  belio^e  vut  nottitudee  ore 
deluded  Ir>  everlaedns  nin.     Wilh  Paiil  aud  with 

God  ud  Felber  of^oT  idl"  paia°7Sl!^^i*^tot 
Camfiell  and    IUli  ;    puiUA^iS,    JjiingUm,    Srn- 

The  other  mUrepmenlations  might  be 
replied  to  in  a  similar  muiDer;  but  feariiii; 
lest  I  tretpui  too  mucb  npoD  jour  calumne, 
I  will  closa  for  the  present. — Your  ohedimt 
ant,  G.  A. 
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Yigan,  July  23.  — It  vea  mth  great 
pleasuie  weread  theannouncementof  the 
Co-operative  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Glas- 
gow in  September.  Our  brethren  have 
agreed  to  send  one,  if  not  two  delegates, 
the  number  depending  on  circiunstaneea. 
We  think  it  desirable  that  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  place  of  meeting,  should  be 
noticed  in  flie  Harbinger,  —  After  our 
morning  meeting,  a  yonng  man  made  the 
good  confession,  and  was  baptized  into 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  through 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.      T.  Coof. 

Gtaigmc,  Augutt  19.  — I  confess  I  have 
Tery  great  difficulty  in  understanding  many 
articles  that  are  appearing  in  jour  Pro- 
phetic Department.     I  do  not  say  that  the 


perspicuity  in  stating  their  premises,  a 
want  of  method  or  cleameai  in  presenting 
the  eTidence  by  which  they  come  to  their 
oondusions,  and  a  decided  want  of  that 
close  practical  application  of  such  an  im- 

Krtant  sul^ect  as  the  speedy  return  of  the 
ird  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  involves. 
Why,  brethren,  if  the  Lord  is  near,  is  not 
every  one  warned  to  be  in  readiness — to 
have  their  loins  girt,  and  their  lamps  trim- 
med, and  ready  tc  welcome  him.  But  the 
world,  and  the  things  thereof,  seem  about 
as  sweet  as  ever,  for  there  appcara  abroad 
a  sort  of  idle  speculation  on  the  second 
and  glorious  advent  of  our  Redeemer,  that 
ill  comports,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  so. 
lemn  dicnity  and  glory  with  which  Ihe 
Sacred  Ki^cord  speaks  of  that  most  import- 
ant and  wonderful  period.  May  I  mention 
that,  as  a  church,  we  are  living  in  peace 
and  happiness,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  word  of  the  JjJrd  prospering 
amongst  us.  Nine  have  lately  made  the 
good  confession  and  been  baptized,  left  the 
empire  of  darkness,  and  have  been  thus 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood's  desr 


Son — a  kingdom  of  light,  love,  and  holy 
liberty.  Four  have  also  lately  been  re- 
stored to  the  congregation,  and  about  12 


received  by  letter  and  otherwise.  These 
circumstances  inspire  us  with  &esh  vigour, 
and  open  up  additional  founlsina  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  from 
whom  comes  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
Yours  for  the  truth'saake,    W.  Lihn. 

OBITUARIEa. 

CarUim,Atu.'i9. — DearBro. — Itbecomea 
our  duty,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret,  to  record  the  deaui  nf  Brother 
Christopher  Spencer,  a  young  man  much 
esteemed  by  all  the  brethren,  and  of  con- 
siderable promise  amongst  us.  He  died 
of  consumption  on  the  1  Sth  instant,  in  the 
22nd  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  only 
a  few  months.  It  is  upwards  of  two  years 
since  you  immersed  him  into  Jesua,  during 
which  time  hia  conduct  has  been  most  ex- 
emplary and  honorable.  He  was  ardentin 
his  attachment  to  the  brethren,  who  were 
his  constant  and  familiar  compsnions.  For 
the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  hia 
illness,  he  entered  into  Ihe  public  exerciaea 
of  the  church  with  ardour  and  delight,  em- 
bracing ev^  opportunity  of  teaching  and 
admonishing  his  brethren,  and  confirming 
them  in  that  good  hope  of  eternal  life 
which  was  his  jLiy  and  solace  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  He  knew  that  his 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
keep  that  which  he  had  committed  to  his 
trust.  Perfectly  sensible  to  the  end,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  when  a  few 
brethren  and  friends  had  collected  around 
hia  bed,  he  requested  to  be  raised  up,  that 


when,  aficr  the  lapm;  oi'  a  Tuw  ininuteB. 
wilhciut  a  struf^lc  or  a  groan,  he  sweetly 
fell  asleep  in  JeiiuB.  O.  Habtinos. 

[It  is  truly  surprising  and  myBterioUB 
that  ao  many  of  the  moat  promising  and 
useful  of  our  numlier  should  be  taken  away 
thus  prematurely,  at  a  time  when  they  arc 
so  much  needed  amongst  UHi  but  the  Lord 
reigncth,  and  doeth  all  things  weK.  J.W.] 

Cupar,  July  30.— Wo  have  to  regret  the 
lo3a  1>y  death  of  one  of  our  deacons,  who 
hun  been  long  Eti  the  service  of  our  Lord, 
llrothoT  Knssell,  who  w;)a  about  SO  yeai-B 
of  age,  and  hiuhly  esteemed  amougall  who 
knew  him.  lie  had  been  forty  years  en 
gaged  in  religious  reformations,  and  al- 
though notapublie  teacher,  yet  he  labored 
assiduously  in  converaation  wherever  ho 
could  be  heard.  He  joined  in  the  present 
Kefotmation  most  zealously,  and  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  cause.  He  was  in 
comfortable  circumstances  in  life,  and  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  in  ministering  to 
the  neceseities  of  the  poor  of  our  congre- 
gation. He  was  much  esteemed  in  the 
world,  having  been  aevoral  times  elected 
one  of  the  Councillors  of  Cupar.  How  do- 
lighlful  to  look  buck  on  auui  a  well-spent 
life,  and  the  many  blessings  it  confers  on 
the  chitJrun  of  men.       A.  Mitcheu.. 

P#nniacftm),  WaUt, — There  is  a  congre- 
gation here  coniiating  of  fourteen  mem 
biTs,  all  in  peace  and  union.  It  is  with  a, 
heart  full  of  sorrow  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  we  (aa  a  church)  have  mLt  with  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  our  beloved 
pastor,  John  Hobei-is^  who  was  an  earnest 
contender  for  the  fiuth  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  sainls,  especially  for  im- 
mersion for  the  remission  of  sins,  i  firmly 
believe  that  out  loss  as  a  church  is  a  gain 
to  him.  as  he  repeated  in  his  last  mo- 
ments tho  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  emstle 
to  the  Fhilippians,  chap.  i.2l,  "For  to 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 
Our  brother's  manner  was  affectionate, 
obliging,  and  blameless,  which  secured 
him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  5i  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  baptized  28  years.  B.  Jokeb. 


I  ME  me^tini  nnaninonilr  tareei  upon  in  ISir 
xt  Chewer.  lu  ba  held  the  Issl  weak  in  Sepi^iulwr, 
leiS.  a>  aTiiisDnc.;!!  m  our  Lit  nunibr.  »ill  »k< 
place  (D.y.)  on  Wfdacads;  uil  Thundsf.  tie  :7th 

cumforliiblo  loilgingB,  4c.  will  b»  reailLly  ai'sn  bj 
Brnlbn  HmiF  t>unrai,.  hs'1^.  101.  Arcylf-aUfel, 
oppmiw  ijueen-ilrMt,  Hhrre  nil  bielhna  iCundiiig 


liBfiulea  of  JnuMl'^w^^W'^'ai^n^iay 
yp-n  ill  the  rhorchn  to  UDd  d;>;iiut  l«  Uu 

I4CIB — whether  sdvuKlag  i>r  retroi/Tading  — 
,  lo  ftdviiLcn  (he  faose  of  im'h  and  righleotu- 


it  Ihp  forthei>UL 
lodical  ■rnni 

_._ .p, .je  dui^aofthii 

■beefinff  u  exprefldlr  Tor  the  pToipoti<iDor  union,  bro- 
Iherly  love,  and  co  operation  Ainong  the  ditciplea  of 

retiTj.  bechUBeD  lo  direct  and  record  the  hunneHOf 

with  wiginfc  and  prayer,  and  (hat  no  nddrcBaun  ihc 

Knenl  purpoiea  forwhifh  tbeaAaemblyiaeonvencd 
deliiWa  «  •^-  '— •'—        •    '■■'-•  ■'- 

a  Kn^li 

JViUtamat  Hur&infffr^v*^  2i*-S- — *■  ThataiwK 
|i>o|ia(ti)n  wu-hioii  ta  have  their  nsme  eraaed  (n 
tbe  llil,  it  ahall  he  failhtnllr  attended  <o,  ooi  leli 

aUclplea  wh .  hold  the  one  Lord,  one  fajth,  one  i 


lukeep  <h«  commandaof 


h™dU""loT.C;i 


l^he  forcfloing  euhjecM  and  HrraB|rements  have 
■nBgeated  UieDiAelvet  to  ua  npon  ToapclioD  aa  to  the 

a  prelimiDary  meetiqa:  be  held  in  Glaagow,  on  Iffpd- 
neadiiy,  at  I fa.m  or  ^.fn.  aa  tnafliaaltuit  tbo  par- 
ing, or  allngether  abandoning  thu  Form  ot  pnHr^ed- 
ing.  provided  ihiftj  ouljprBaenldiflneellit|(ivitlaBe 

nimitr.  and  conAdenoa  in  Oie  eueitfblyi^Brolhen 
Aineiio,  am.  Dnndn^  J.  Dron,  AaAhtefmntbtTi  J. 
" ■--■      '      \.Patoi.»ndW,tinn.GLiagow. 

th;  thjplr  pTiDf-ipIca,  apirlr. 


hSTnght. 

' 

J    ». 
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REFORMATION.— No.  VI. 

Is  the  view  of  the  present  overture 
for  reformation,  the  gi-eat  errors  of 
Protestant  parties  have  been,  first, 
that  in  their  zeal  for  doctrinal 
'uth  they  have,  in  (heir  confessions, 
_oiie  too  much  into  detail;  and,  se- 
condly, that  they  have  insensibly 
engrafted  mere  matters  of  opinion 
into  these  formularies  of  belief.  The 
first  error  is  a  violation  of  the  just 
liberty  of  private  judgment,,  being  an 
unauthorized  prescription  and  dicta- 
tion in  matters  not  essential  to  a 
saving  ftuth.  The  second  error  is 
directly  incompatible  'with  the  other 
great  truth,  that  there  should  be  one 
evangelical  or  gospel  faith.  It  is  to 
these  dcparlures  from  the  two  great 
truths  of  Protestantism,  which,  iu 
their  just  relations  with  each  other, 

.n  alone  secure  unity,  by  reconciling 
law  with  liberty  and  fai^i  with  opin- 
'  >n,  that  we  may  refer  the  discord 
and  dissension  that  have  prevailed. 

No  just  distinction  whatever  would 
leem  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  reli- 
gious world  between  fact  and  theory, 
faith  and  opinion,  doctrine  and  spe- 


culation, law  and  expediency.  And 
they  would  appear  t«  have  been,  until 
recently,  ignorant  of  the  truth,  that 
men  never  will  agree  except  in  gene- 
rals. Each  party  has  been  constantly 
seeking  to  induce  an  exact  conformity 
to  the  minute  peculiarities  of  its  own 
creed,  and  no  one  baa  been  willing  to 
regard  these  as  secondary  to  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.  But  It  is  a 
vain  attempt,  as  experience  has  fully 
shown,  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  perfect 
agreement  among  meu  in  matters  of 
opinion,  or  even  in  those  minutite  of 
Christian  doctrine  with  which  reason 
has  often  as  much  to  do  as  fiiith. 
There  may  be  unity  in  regard  to  the 
simple  gospel  facts— to  the  grand 
fundamental  truth  of  Christianity — 
to  the  divinely  appointed  means  of 
salvation — to  the  one  great  object  of 
worship — to  the  onesource  of  spiritual 
light  and  truth — to  the  one  cementing 
principle  of  mutual  love  which  per- 
vades and  animates  the  body  of  Christ. 
But  how  preposterous  it  is  to  expect 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  a  world  like 
this,  where  the  minds  of  men  are  as 
diverse  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest ! — 
a  world  in  which  no  two  states  can 
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have  the  same  political  government ; 
no  two  families  the  same  regulations ; 
no  two  individuals  the  same  tastes 
and  habits  I 

And  how  undesirable  such  an  uni- 
formity if  it  could  be  even  effected ! 
How  evident  it  is,  that  the  infinite 
diversity  ofnatureeveiy  where  around 
us  is  the  very  source  of  beauty  and 
delight !  It  b  by  the  opposition  of 
things  which  have  yet  some  common 
points  of  agreement  by  those  charm- 
ing contrasts  constantly  held  in  sub- 
jection to  one  pervaiUng  principle, 
that  variety  is  reconciled  with  order, 
and  diversity  with  unity.  There 
could,  indeed,  be  no  beauty  in  nature 
without  these  endless  diversities ;  and 
nature,  in  this  respect,  is  but  a  type 
of  human  society,  whether  political 
or  religious.  Both  have  proceeded 
from  Giod,  and  both  possess  the  same 
characteristics.  As  well  might  we 
desire  to  have  but  a  single  note  in 
music  as  one  opinion  in  religion.  As 
well  might  we  desire  to  see  the  whole 
earth  and  the  heavens  clothed  in  drab 
as  to  have  every  one  to  conform  to 
the  sentiments  of  any  single  party  in 
Christendom.  Where  would  be,  then, 
the  free  comparison  of  sentiment,  and 
the  delightful  interchange  of  thought  ? 
Where  the  charm  of  new  discovery, 
and  the  progressive  enlargement  of 
mind?  Where  the  doubt  that,  be- 
traying the  weakness  of  human  judg- 
ment, represses  intellectual  pride  ? 
and  where  the  mutual  forbearance 
which  strengthens  mutual  love  ?  He 
who  has  ordained  that  no  two  human 
faces  shall  be  perfectly  alike,  and  that 
their  features  shall  yetagree  in  general 
character,  has  also  instituted  that 
diversity  of  mind  which  admits,  in 
the  same  manner,  of  an  essential 
unity.  These  differences  must  in 
both  cases  be  permitted,  for  we  might 
as  well  try  to  make  all  faces  alike  as 
all  minds  alike.  They  are  also,  in 
both  cases,  equally  desirable,  as  the 
source  of  pleasing  contrasts  and  varied 
harmonies,  and  as  both  the  means 
and  the  occasion  of  the  development 


of  human  nature  in  all  its  varied 
relations. 

But  while  we  thus  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  the  great  truth  that 
there  must  be  allowed  in  religion  a 
just  liberty  of  opinion,  let  no  one 
suppose  that  we  use  the  word  opinion 
in  tiie  confiised  or  improper  sense  in 
which  it  is  so  often  employed  in  reli- 
gious discusMons,  or  that  we  would, 
in  any  respect,  compromise  or  under- 
value the  true  faith  of  the  gospel.  It 
is  just  as  necessary  that  we  should 
have  an  immovable  basis  of  thought 
as  that  we  should  have  liberty  to 
think.  It  is  as  essential  to  unity 
that  there  should  be  a  universal  faith 
as  it  is  to  diversity  that  tbere  should 
be  an  individual  opinion.  The  other 
great  truth  is,  therefore,  that  the 
Christian  community  should  be  united 
together  by  a  common  belief,  which 
shall  fully  embrace  the  gospel,  and 
secure  a  just  conformity  to  the  divine 
wiU. 

To  adopt  this  truth  alone,  and  pre- 
scribe a  formula  of  foith  to  men,  while 
interdicting  at  the  same  time  all 
liberty  of  thought,  would  l>e  regarded 
as  arbitrary  dictation.  To  admit,  on 
the  other  baud,  an  unlimited  freedom 
in  matters  of  religion,  would  be  lati- 
tudinarianism.  It  is  a  nice  matter 
to  adjust  the  relations  of  these  two 
opposite  principles,  so  that  liberty 
shall  be  consistent  with  law,  and  a 
just  latitude  of  opinion  compatible 
with  an  unwavering  faith.  Yet  it  is 
by  this  means  alone  we  can  secure 
that  unity  in  diversnty  from  which 
harmony  and  happiness  result. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  the  task 
appears  much  less  when  we  consider 
that,  although  man  delights  in  freedom 
ofthought,  its  unrestricted  wanderings 
become  to  him  a  torment  and  a  curse ; 
and  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  very  necessities  of  his  nators 
speedily  demand  that  lawless  license 
shall  give  place  to  lawfiil  liberty. 
When  we  reflect^  indeed,  upon  the 
springs  of  human  action,  it  will  be 
found  that  voluntary  subjection  to 
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lixed  priticiplea  is  by  far  the  moel 
powurful  of  them  all.  The  mind  of 
man  is  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  an 
unlimited  and  indefinite  freedom,  and 
cjtults  even  in  the  most  submissive 
obedience,  if  allowed  to  think  that  its 
anbject-on  has  been  voluntary.  It  ia 
when  it  has  submitted  to  the  mastery 
of  Truth,  that  it  realizes  and  enjoys 
the  precious  freedom  which  Truth 
alone  can  give.  Liberty  can  find  no 
resting'plucc  upon  a  shoreless  ocean, 
but  must  return,  like  Noah's  dove,  to 
the  hand  that  sent  it  forth,  until  it 
shall  be  able  to  discover  the  lerra 
Jirma  of  truth.  Settled  and  fixed 
principles  are  the  true  home  of  Free- 
dom. It  is  License  alone  that  spurns 
the  just  restraints  of  law,  and  becomes 
a  ci-imina!  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth.  The  very  first  annunciation, 
indeed,  of  freedom  to  mortals  was  by 
the  law  of  Eden :  "  Of  every  tree  of 
the  garden  thou  mayst  freely  eat,"  for 
it  is  by  law  alone  tbat  liberty  can  be 
gi-anted.  And  in  proportion  to  the 
excellency  of  the  law  will  be  that  of 
the  liberty  it  confers.  Hence  it  is 
that,  under  the  law  of  Love,  devoted 
service  b  perfect  freedom  ;  and  that, 
in  the  belief  and  voluntary  obedience 
of  the  gospel  alone,  man  can  receive 
that  emancipation  of  soul,  that  en- 
largement of  thought,  that  make  him 
free  indeed. 

He  who  formed  the  human  mind 
knew  well  il^  character,  and  that  it 
must  have  some  haven  of  rest — some 
sure  and  etedfast  anchorage,  so  as  not 
to  be  for  ever  tossed  upon  the  billows 
of  uncertainty.  In  giving  to  man  the 
gospel,  he  has  given  to  him,  there- 
fore, the  very  security  he  requires. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  un- 
shaken or  enduring.  Immovable  as 
the  throneof  Deity,  and  indestructible 
as  his  love,  it  can  resist  the  fury  of 
its  adversaries,  and  the  ravages  of 
time.  God  has  laid  in  Sion  a  "  tried 
stone,"  a  "  sure  foundation  stone  ■" 
and  he  who  believes  in  Him  "  shall 
never  be  confounded."  Surely,  there 
cui  be   nothing  less  indeterminate 


than  the  gospel  of  Christ;  nothing 
less  transitory  than  the  word  of  God, 
"  which  lives  and  abides  for  ever  s" 
nothing  less  unstable  than  the  Chris- 
tian confession — the  great  central 
truth  of  Christianity — that  rock  on 
which  Jesus  declared  he  would  buUd 
his  church,  and  against  which  he 
promised  that  the  gates  of  Hades 
should  not  prevail  I  The  solemn 
sanctions  even,  which  are  thrown 
around  the  gospel,  indicate  its  cha- 
racter and  its  importance.  It  be- 
comes the  savor  of  death,  as  well  as 
that  of  life.  "  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  condemned."  Shall  guilt 
attach  to  the  disbelief  of  anything 
that  is  doubtful  ?  "  Vengeance" 
shall  be  taken  upon  those  who  "obey 
not  the  gospel."  Shall  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  condemn  for  disobedience 
if  the  import  of  the  command  may  be 
lawfully  disputed?  Most  assuredly, 
the  divine  truth  upon  which  God  has 
made  to  rest  not  merely  the  hopes  of 
life,  but  the  fears  of  everlasting  death, 
is  unchangeably  certain,  unmistakably 
evident,  -and  indubitably  credible. 

The  Protestant  reformers,  with  all 
their  zeal  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  not  unaware,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  that  man 
requires  fixed  principles  of  action. 
While  denying  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  tliey  proclaimed  that  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  labored  to  unfold  its 
teachings  so  aS  to  present  them,  as 
they  supposed,  in  a  clear  and  definite 
form.  In  some  respects,  however, 
they  unfortunately  confounded  the 
infallibility  of  the  scriptures  with  the 
fallibility  of  their  own  understandings; 
and  dogmatically  afOrmed  doctrines 
to  be  true,  because  they  appeared  to 
them  to  be  so.  And,  still  more  un- 
fortunately, they  were  led  by  zeal  for 
purity  of  doctrine,  to  transcend  the 
just  limits  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
not  only  to  give  to  various  minute 
particulars  in  divine  revelation  itself 
an  unnecesaary  conspicuity,  but  to  add, 
as  of  equal  authority,  the  deductions 
of  their  .own  minds.      Granting,  in 
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theory,  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
andinsistinguponitoe  the  very  ground 
of  their  revolt  against  the  Pope,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  delivered  to  their 
foUowera  ayatems  of  religions  belief, 
in  which  they  have  gone  so  much  into 
detail,  as  to  touch  upon  almost  every 
subject  of  religious  knowledge ;  em- 
bmce  almoBt  every  speculative  opiu' 
ion;  and  decide  etcaihsdia  almost 
every  possible  quesiiMi.  Hence  it  is, 
that,  under  these  creeds  and  confes- 
doii9,  a  man  cannot  think  for  himself 
at  all  without  becoming  a  heretic,  and 
UierightofindividjiiU  judgment  exists 
name  alone.  Instead  of  the  simple 
facts,  and  general  truths  propounded 
as  ^e  subject  matter  of  ftutb  in  the 
word  of  God,  they  have  deliTcrod 
philoeophic  theories,  and  special  tenets. 
For  actions,  they  have  substituted 
doctrines :  and  for  faith,  opiniou. 
The  gospel,  which  was  designed  as  a 
haven  of  rest,  yet  ever  opea  towards 
the  ocean  of  divine  truth  and  love, 
they  have  changed  into  a  creed — a 
dry-dock  in  which  tlie  vessel  is  im- 
movably fixed  to  undergo  repairs 
ibr  ever.  That  which  was  intended 
by  the  Divine  Architect  as  a  free  nnd 
happy  hoBte  for  the  Christian,  they 
have  converted  into  the  close  aod  joy- 
less prison  of  the  sectaty. 

But  by  what  right  do  men  presume 
to  add  to  the  conditions  of  salvation, 
or  restrict  the  privileges  of  Christian 
liberty  ?  Staoe  He  who  created  and 
redeemed  man,  has  give  to  him  a  baais 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christin  union, 
adapted  by  infinite  wisdom  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  nature,  by  whnt 
authority  do  men  presume  to  modify 
or  change  it?  Surely  the  simpk 
gospel  which  saves  men  has  power  te 
unite  them  in  Christian  love.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  foundation  can  be  laid 
for  Christian  union,  than  the  great 
fundamental  truth  for  which  Jesus 
and  all  his  martyrs  suffered.  "  On 
iliis  rock,"  he  declares,  "  I  wilibuild 
my  church."  It  is  then  a  basis  not 
merely  of  individual  salvation,  but  of 
church  union,  and  this  b  Christiaa 


union.  But  is  this  t)>e  foundatiou  on 
which  the  "  Evangelical  Alliance" 
proposes  to  unite  the  discordant  par- 
ties of  Christendom  ?  If  it  has  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  a  common 
faith,  and,  to  some  extent,  omitted  in 
its  proposed  basis  peculiar  denomina- 
tional opinions,  hasitembraced  therein 
the  gospel  as  defined  by  Paul,  (1  Cor. 
XV.)  or  the  good  confession  made  by 
Peter,  (Math.  xvi.  16.)?  If  it  has 
stated  some  great  truths,  has  it  no),  at 
the  same  time,  employed  expressions 
ambiguous  and  unscriptural  ?  And 
how  ^«atly  does  it  seem  to  have  fall- 
short  of  those  simple  yet  sublime 
conceptions  of  unity  and  diversity; 
of  law  and  liberty ;  of  principle  and 
practice,  exhibited  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles !  It  is  nevertfieless  a  m( 
ment  which  indicates  a  change  in 
spirit  of  partyism  ;  and  it  is  a  cou' 
sion  to  (he  true  principles  not  only  of 
Protestantism  but  of  Christianity  it- 
self, in  so  far  as  it  is  an  acknowle ' 
ment  of  a  common  ground  of  uni 
and  a  common  liberty  of  tJiougliL 
In  throwing  aside  the  deliuls  of  creeds 
and  confessions,  and  the  opinions 
engrafted  upon  them,  an  approxima- 
tion, at  least,  is  made  to  the  proper 
basis ;  but  this  will  never  be  reached, 
until  the  passion  for  pure  doctrine 
shall  be  moderated  by  a  regard  for 
true  ^ts ;  and  until  the  love  of 
theory  shall  gjre  place  to  the  love  of 
Christ.  R.  R. 


THE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  AGE, 

CONSIDERED  IS  THR 

DIVI.NH  TRITTI]. 

NO.   III. THE   STATE   carBCB. 

{f^limifdfniiri  pagt  I W.) 

HI. — Christianity  contains  the  true 
principles  of  civilization, 
already  stated  that  Christianity  has 
an  influehce  :  it  is  now  the  character 
of  that  influence  that  must  I 
lineated.  The  nature  of  its  influence 
over  the  mind  and  morals  of  mankind, 
b  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
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Christian  ages — for  llie  liistorj-  of 
any  nation  is  the  external  evidence  of 
the  morals  and  intellectual  habits  of 
that  nation. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  select 
Slavery  as  the  institution  over  which 
Christianity  has  eserted  an  influence. 
At  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
Christianity,  tlie  number  of  slaves 
was  treble  that  of  the  freemen  :  the 
master  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  on  his  slave,  and 
that,  too,  in.the  most  inhuman  manner. 
The  mere  caprice  of  a  master  could 
condemn  his  slave  to  crucifixion,  no 

ise  being  assigned  for  the  act ;  in 
fact,  the  hiw  regarded  them  only  as 
animab.  They  were  also  burnt  alive. 
TertuUian  records  that  the  punish- 
ment by  fire  was  first  used  for  slai'es 
alone,  who  were  visited  with  all  other 
imaginable  cruelties.  Tlie  satires  of 
Juvenal  and  Martial  abound  in  allu- 
sions to  the  infamous  treatment  of 
slaves.  They  mention  such  punish- 
ments as  these:  —  scourging  with 
chmns  of  solid  bronze,  thumb-screws, 
and  all  those  other  amiable  inven- 
tions by  which  slaveholders,  inquisi- 
tors, and  despots,  have  shown  the 
evil  of  irresponsible  power.  But  we 
have  not  yet  completed  the  catalogue. 
There  were  other  punishments — cut- 
ting ofF  tlie  nose,  plucking  out  the 
eyes,  striking  out  the  teeth.  And 
there  was  another  cruelty  inflicted  on 
the  slave,  whether  lie  had  offended 
his  master  or  not  The  rich  Bomans 
were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  ponds 
full  of  large  conger  eels,  which  they 
were  at  great  expense  in  feeding,  be- 
cause they  often  threw  a  live  slave 
into  the  pond,  under  the  impression 
tbatthefishgi-ewfatterand  more  lively 
by  tearing  to  pieces  a  living  man. 

We  shall  draw  a  veil  over  the 
other  atrocities  of  which  slaves,  espe- 
cially females,  were  the  subjects  ;  and 
we  only  disclose  themnowfrom  the  ne- 
cessity of  showing  the  sta  te  of  feeling — 
orratiier,want  of  feeling — in  regard  to 
slavery,  and  the  power  of  Christianity 
'n  extinguishing  that  stiite  of  feeling. 


The  propagators  of  the  Christian 
system  declared  that  every  man  had 
an  immortal  soul,  whether  bond  w 
free — (a  slave  bad  been  accounted 
soul-less)  :  moreover,  they  declared 
that  in  Christ,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bondman  and  free,  were  all  equal — 
they  declared  that  "  man -stealers,"  or 
slave-merchants,  (for  the  occupations 
were  always  combined)  were  the  most 
infamous  among  mankind.  And  now 
mark  thepower  of  tlie  civilizingprin- 
ciple  of  Christianity.  The  Scriptures 
had  declared  that  mankind  were 
"  sold  under  sin,"  "  the  bond-slave  of 
sin" — jKpramenos  vpo  amarfian,  re- 
ferring to  the  custom  of  selling  priso- 
ners of  war  as  slaves.  As  a  natural 
consequence  we  flnd  the  Christian 
Fathers  addressing  the  churches  to 
the  following  effect ; — Christ,  by  his 
sufferings,  redeemed  your  souls  from 
slavery  ;  are  you  not,  therefore,  bound 
in  gratitude  to  redeem  the  bodies  of 
your  fellow-creatures  from  slaveiy  ? 
— you  are  not  required  to  sacrifice 
your  lives  to  effect  it,  you  can  easily 
effect  it  out  of  the  abundance  of  your 
wealth.  This  was  an  analogy  obvious 
to  every  mind,  and  it  produced  the  in- 
tended eflect :  many,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, sold  themselves  toobtainmcHiey 
to  ransom  others.  Passing  over  a 
few  generations,  we  arrive  at  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  Christianity  has 
had  time  to  work,  and  now  survey  its 
efiects  on  both  morals  and  legislation. 
Constantine  enacts  several  laws,  as 
follow  : — 1.  Any  mast«r  murdering 
his  slave,  shall  be  punished  the  same 
as  if  he  had  murdered  a  freeman. — 2. 
Any  master  having  punished  his  slave 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  ultimate 
death,  shall  be  accounted  guilty  of 
murder,  and  punished  accordingly. 
— 3.  No  heathen  master  shall  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  spiritual  mat- 
ters of  a  Christian  slave. — 4.  No 
member  of  the  family  of  a  slave  shall 
be  sold  away  separately  from  the 
rest ;  parents  and  children  shall  no 
longer  be  separated  ;  if  sold  at  all,  the 
whole  family  shall  bo  sold. — 5.  Any 
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slave  shall  be  eli^ble  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  ChriBtian  priesthood. 

The  church  also  lauDched  its 
anatheniaa  against  all  proressors  of 
Christiaaity  vrho  ill-treated  their 
slaves.  Muratori,  io  his  Annals,  says 
that  the  puoiahment  for  such  a  crime 
a  either  two  years'  penance,  or  ex- 
communication . 

If  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
slave  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  bo 
compared  with  his  former  ones,  the 
civiluing  power  of  Christiitnity  will 
then  be  evident.  Now,  he  has  his 
personal  safety,  his  liberty  of  eon- 
'  ince,  his  rights  as  a  husband  and 
father,  his  religious  equality  —  ail 
established  by  law.  Formerly  his 
situation  and  prospects  were  the 
dreadful  ones  we  have  mentioned.  We 
could  wish  to  carry  tliis  investigation 
through  the  succeeding  reigns  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  until  the  final  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Europe,  but  have  not 
space  for  so  doing.  We  have  pre- 
inted  such  an  amount  of  evidence 
B  to  the  civilizing  principle  that 
Christianity  contains,  that  uo  well 
balanced  mind  will  remain  uncon- 

The  second  and  last  instance  of  the 
above-mentioned  principle,  is  the  so- 
cial position  of  Woman.  From  the 
earliest  age  of  society  woman  had  no 
voice  in  the  bestowal  of  her  hand  : 
was  esteemed  too  worthless  for 
her  wishes  to  be  considered — the 
word  "  daughter"  was  almost  synony- 
nous  with  the  word  "  disgrace,"  and 
n  most  savage,  or  semi-civilized  na- 
ions,  it  actually  is  so.  One  relic 
lone  of  her  former  degraded  state  is 
LOW  remaining — that  relic  is,  the 
dowry,  the  marriage  portion,  or,  as  it 
's  better  expressed  in  France,  the  do- 
tation or  gift.  This  shows  the  former 
position  of  woman  in  all  its  degmda- 
1.  A  father  gave  a  reward  to  the 
u  who  freed  him  from  such  a  con- 
temptible burden  as  a  daughter.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  that  the  best 
interests  of  society  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  the  custom  of  dotation,  as 


being  injurious  to  the  parent,  and 
especially  to  the  daughter. 

And  now  investigate  the  intiuence 
of  Christianity  in  elevating  woman. 
Christianity  declared  the  husband 
and  wife  to  be  equal,  to  be  the  living 
similitude  of  Christ  and  his  church. 
The  same  spirit  of  gratitude  and  de- 
votion was  to  he  manifested  by  the 
wife  towards  her  husband,  as  the 
church  was  to  manifest  towards  Cbrisf. 
Tlie  first-fruits  of  that  declaration  was 
the  abolition  of  polygamy,  and  then 
the  institution  of  chivalry  ;  and,  as 
the  latest  visible  effect,  woman,  when 
beauty  and  intellect  are  joined  to 
piety  and  love,  is  now  regarded  as 
God's  best  gift,  to  man.  It  is  from 
herlipB  that  lisping  cliildhoodreccivcf 
its  first  lessons  in  moral  truth.  She 
is  the  arbitressof  her  offspring's  des- 
tiny: thepassionsand  temptations  of 
manhood  may  shake  the  soul  as  with 
an  earthquake,  yet,  where  woma 
has  thoroughly  im'planted  the  lessor 
of  morality  in  early  childhood,  si 
never  wholly  triumphs.  Is  not  wi 
man  now  the  dearest  companion  of 
our  social  hours,  the  participator  in 
our  joys,  and  above  all,  in  our  sor- 
rows ?  And  when  man  is  stretched 
on  the  couch  of  sickness,  then,  iudeed, 
she  is  a  ministering  angel.  And  now 
compare  the  power,  the  glorious  mis- 
sion of  woman,  with  her  former  de- 
graded state.  Behold  how  Christi- 
anity has  softened  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, purified  society,  and  elevated 
woman  iu  the  scale  of  being,  and  then 
aak  your  own  mind  if  Christianity  is 
not  the  true  principle  of  civilization  ? 
And  it  may  serve  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  woman  to  know,  that  wherever 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  cor- 
rupted, and  wherever  the  early  train- 
ing of  her  offspring  is  neglected  by 
her,  she  herself  falls  into  a  propor- 
tionate state  of  bondage  and  contempt. 

We  have  now  delineated  the  pecu- 
liar features  and  powers  of  Christi- 
anity, and  shall,  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  inquiry,  contrast  these  pecu- 
liar features  and  powers  of  Christ!- 
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anity,  with  those  of  CUristianity  as 
improved  by  the  "  powers  that  be," 
or  with  ChrisdaDitj  as  embodied  in 
A  State  Church. 

If  this,  our  world,  be  the  physical 
tmiverse  of  God,  Christiaaity  is  his 
moral  universe. 

We  remember  a  spot  much  loved 
by  us,  long  years  ago,  when  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth — when  Hope,  the 
rainbow  of  the  heart,  had  not  faded 
away  under  the  influence  of  sad  expe- 
rience, nor  manhood  lefl  unfulfilled 
the  ezpectatjons  of  youth.  It  was 
one  of  those  bright  spots  which,  from 
their  extreme  beauty  and  repose,  so 
eloquently  declare  to  man  thafhe  has 
fallen  from  a  state  once  as  bright  as 
theirs.  It  was  a  small  lawn  on  a 
river's  hank,  encircled  by  huge  oaks, 
whose  leares  cast  their  shadows  over 
the  green  turf,  chequering  it  with  rich 
shades  ;  and  enclosing  the  fair  scene 
was  an  undei^rowth  of  eglantine  and 
hawthorn,  while,  beneath  their  shade, 
the  violet,  the  anemone,  and  the  wild 
convolvolusr^sed  their  graceful  forms 
— and  by  the  bank  Uie  water  lilies 
and  other  aquatic  plants  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  There  were  we 
accustomed  to  spend  many  of  the  long 
summer  hours,  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  existence  and  dreaming,  twining 
garlauds  of  wild  flowers,  or  blowing 
away  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion. 
Little  did  we  think,  in  blowing  away 
those  seeds,  the  wisdom  of  God  was 
making  the  caprice  of  a  child  minister 
to  his  designs :  the  seeds  were  so 
constructed,  that  the  slightest  disturb- 
ing cause,  such  as  the  movement  of 
the  air,  scattered  them  around,  to  re- 
new the  species  when  the'others  were 
withered  and  dead.  As  sometimes 
happens,  in  hilly  districts,  the  river 
was  subject  to  a  sudden  rise  ;  and 
at^  one  of  these  sudden  risings,  we 
visited  the  spot,  expecting  to  see  the 
water  flowers  all  ludden  by  the  wa- 
ters, but  we  found  a  few  still  floating 
on  the  surface,  and  on  examining  the 
plantswe  found  that  the  Divine  Being 
had  provided  agtunst  the  contingen- 
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cies  to  which  they  would  be  liable,  by 
constructing  them  with  elastic  stems, 
which  extended  or  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  wate: 

Now,  as  the  laws  by  which  God 
provided,  in  the  physical  universe,  for 
the  preservation  and  reproduction  of 
a  few  plants,  whichwere  not  essential 
to  the  existence  of  man,  are  of  such  a 
comprehensive  and  grasping  charac- 
ter, it  is  impossible  that  he  would 
leave  his  moral  universe  destitute  of 
laws  providing  for  the  preservation 
and  reproduction  of  the  principles 
contained. 

And  yet^  those  who  say  that  the 
support  of  the  StMe  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  and  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, thereby  declare  that  God  has 
left  his  moral  universe  without  any 
laws  for  preservation  and  reproduc- 
tion. Truly  they  must  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  God  I  If  a 
Minister  of  State  were  to  gravely 
propose  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  ma- 
king barley  or  dandelion  seeds  sprout 
at  the  right  time,  he  would  be  laughed 
at  by  the  whole  nation,  and  deposited 
iu  a  lunatic  asylum — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause every  person  knows  that  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of 
material  things  are  not  under  the 
control  of  man.  Man  cannot  crei 
or  destroy,  or  modify,  or  help  one 
tural  law  ;  much  less,  then,  can  he 
create,  or  destroy,  or  modify,  or  c 
help  one  spiritual  law. 

Or,  if  the  Minister  proposed  e" 
to  a  child  (much  less  to  a  nation)  to 
make  barley  grow  where  there  was 
no  soil  to  cover  and  nourish  it,  why 
that  child  would  point  its  tiny  finger 
at  him,  in  ridicule  of  his  foobsh  pro- 
position ;  yet  the  advocates  of  a  State 
.Church  make  quite  as  foolish  a  pro- 
position, who,  by  means  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  endeavour  to  make  State 
Christianity  grow  in  the  hearts  of 
people  who  declare  they  do  not  wish 
for  it.  Now  we  think  that  every  one 
will  admit  the  two  following  conciu- 
mons  to  be  correct : — 1.  If  state  power 
and  protection  be  in  any  way  requisite 
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Cm*  the  preservation  and  spread  of 
Chrialianity,  then  the  absence  of 
alate  power  and  protection  would 
CAuse  Christianity  to  perish. — 2.  If 
state  power  and  protection  be  in  any 
way  requisite  for  the  preservation 
and  spread  of  Christianity,  then,  if 
the  entire  power  of  the  state  be  di- 
rected to  the  destruction  of  Christi- 
anity—  Christianity  ni-jst  inevitably 
perish  from  the  world. 

These  are  two  conclosions  which 
are  irrefragable,  and  not  to  be  con- 
ti'overted  by  a  rationiil  mind.  Now, 
the  entire  power  of  the  state  was  em- 
ployed in  the  destruction  of  Christi- 
anity, by  means  of  thirteen  dreadful 
peraeculiona  :  and  if  thepowerof  the 
slate  was  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  spread  of  Christianity,  tliese 
thirteen  persecutions  by  the  state 
would  extinguish  it.  It  is  now  ncces- 
snry  to  let  history  declare  whether 
the  state  succeeded  in  its  object. 
^Vhcn  Christ  had  been  crucified,  his 
followers  were  scattered  abroad,  pro- 
pagating, in  their  travels,  the  princi- 
ples and  institutions  of  their  Master. 
For  a  number  of  years  their  labors 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
political  powers  ;  but  the  jealous  and 
watchful  eyes  of  the  Koman  priest- 
hood perceived  that  the  temples  were 
gradually  becoming  deserted — that 
the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  most  in- 
tellectual of  their  votaries  were  gra- 
dually departing — that  the  altars  were 
not  loaded  as  in  oldon  times,  by  the 
votive  garlands  of  flowers — thai  the 
Oracles  wore  less  consulted  —  and 
the  priesthood  was  struck  with  fear. 
Superstition  was  waning,  for  there 
was  an  enemy  who  was  powerful,  yet 
invisible.  But  the  priests,  who,  in  all 
ages  have  been 


were  not  long  in  discovering,  that 
many  persons  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  death  of  a  Nazarene, 
who  had  been  crucified  in  <Tudea  ; 
and  the  priests  were  perplexed.  They 


saw  the  wonderful  power  of  the  cru- 
cified Nazarene  over  the  souls  of  men, 
and  yet  the  natural  pride  of  priest- 
cratl  was  averse  to  confessing  its  fear 
of  an  opponent   apparently  so  con- 

iptible.  In  their  pei-plexity  they 
applied  for  counsel  and  suppoit  to  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  And  Tiberius 
demonstrated,  by  his  wise  advice, 
that  their  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. He  was  cruel  —  foi"  so  are 
all  men  who  have  not  a  belief  in  the 
immortal  destiny  of  the  human  soul 
he  was  hcentious — for  all  men  will  be 
so  who  have  no  future  cxisteni 
which  they  can  look  forward 
hope  ;  but  he  possessed  a  profound 
and  gigantic  intellect,  over  which 
passion  had  no  power — he  possessed 
the  Roman  genius  for  rule,  along 
with  the  deepest  insight  into  the  pas- 
sions and  foibles  of  the  human  heart 
— he  comprehended,  at  a  glance 
vast  details  of  the  Universal  Kmpire, 
or  the  more  secret  intrigues  of  his 
court  This  monarch,  who  possessed 
such  fathomless  profundity  of  thought, 
when  consulted  by  the  priesthood  as 
to  the  most  effectual  means  of  crush- 
ing Christianity,  determined  to  give 
Jesus  Christ  a  niche  in  the  National 
Pantheon — to  establish  the  Christian 
church  by  law — to  make  it  a  State 
Church  !  Such  was  the  method  of 
crushing  Christianity  proposed  by  the 
politic  and  astute  Tiberias.  But-the 
priesthood  objected  to  this  metiiod — 
they  desired  him  to  employ  the  sword 
of  the  state  in  eradicating  the  Chrie- 
lian  system  and  its  followers.  Thi?, 
Tiberius  did  not  consent  to  ;  he  knew 
the  Pagan  religion  to  bo  a  system  of 
jugglery  and  deceit,  and  very  iikely, 
was  inditferent  as  to  which  system 
triumphed.  So  the  priests  had  tc 
rest  contented  till  the  accession  of  an 
Emperor  who  possessed  less  determi- 
nation and  foresight ;  and  in  the  year 
64. 

The  First  Persecution  commenced 
under  Nero,  and  last«d  4  years,  du- 
ring which  Paul  and  Peter,  and  an 
number  of  Christians,  pe- 
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rished  by  martyrdom.  Now  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  four  ycura  of 
peraecution  must  have  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  Christians  ;  but  we 
find  that  this  persecntion  was  not  so 
very  effectual,  for,  about  the  year 
94,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 

The  Second  Persecution  was  com- 
menced. 

TheTliird  Persecution  commenced 
under  Trajan,  when  Pliny  tlie  Young- 
er, being  Governor  of  Bythinia,  was 
ordered  to  [tersecnte  the  Christians  in 
his  district.  He  was  rather  averse 
to  the  tAsk,  assuring  Trajan,  that 
without  mentioning  the  cities,  many 
villages  were  entirely  Christianized  : 
so  that  it  seems  Pliny  was  afniid  he 
might,  in  persecuting  the  Christians, 
destroy  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
populntion.  Besides,  he  was,  to  a 
greiLt  extent,  devoid  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  ago.  He  Bays  that  when  he 
stretched  some  Christians  on  the  rack 
to  make  them  confess  the  secrets  of 
their  religion,  they  declared  that  the 
only  vow  they  made  on  entering  the 
Christian  church  was,  that  they  would 
abstain  from  every  species  of  vice, 
and  celebrate,  one  day  in  seven,  the 
death  of  their  Master.  So  Pliny's ' 
naturally  virtuous  heart  revolted  from 
the  thought  of  slaying  men,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  their  religion,  were 
models  <h  every  virtue.  But,  in  the 
Roman  empire,  there  were  not  many 
governors  like  Pliny  :  so  the  work  of 
peraecution  went  on  bravely,  and 
with  marvellously  bad  success,  for 

A  Fourth  Persecution  was  found 
needful  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the 
successor  of  Trajan. 

The  Fifth  Persecution  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  but  he  shortly  after  stopped  it, 
when  lie  had  read  the  Apology  for 
Christianity  presented  to  him  by 
Justin  Martyr, 

The  Sixth  Persecution  was  com- 
menced under  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. 

The  Seventh,  and  verydreadful  Per- 
secution under  Sevems  in  the  year  203. 


The  Eiglith  Peraecution  in  tlie 
reign  of  Maximin. 

The  Niniii  Persecntion  in  the  relga 
of  Decius,  A.D,  250. 

The  Tenth  Persecution  under 
Gailus,  and  his  son  Volusinianus. 

The  Eleventh  Persecution,  under 
Valerian,  in  the  year  258. 

The  Twelfth  Persecution  waa  com- 
menced after  an  enormous  amount  of 
priestly  importunity,  by  Diocletian, 
in  the  year  303. 

The  Thirteenth,  and  hist  Persecu- 
tion, commenced  in  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man Empire,  under  Galcrius,  the 
son-in-law  of  Dioclesian,  304, 

Tlius  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
had  been  employed  in  the  destruction 
of  Christitinity,  by  means  of  thirteen 
persecutions,  during  a  space  of  240 
years,  and  had  been  unable  to  crash 
it,  BO  that,  as  the  sysl«m  of  the  priests 
was  wrong,  perhaps  Tiberius  was 
right,  in  his  suggestion  of  crushing 
it  by  means  of  state  support  and  pro- 
tection. Now  wlien  Licinius  con- 
tended for  the  imperial  throne,  with 
Constantine  his  colleague,  he,  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  priesthood  and  their 
disciples,  persecuted  Christianity  ;  he 
stood  forth  as  the  representative  of 
Paganism.  Constan^ne,  who  was  a 
man  of  much  political  sagacit}',  saw 
that  the  balance  of  wealth  and  virtue 
waa  on  the  side  of  the  Christians — he 
also  thought  they  were  the  more  nu- 
merous body,  so  he  dedai-ed  himself 
a  Christian  :  he  stood  forth  as  the 
representative  of  Cluistianity,  and  the 
result  justified  his  opinion  ;  in  one 
struggle  the  power  of  his  Pagan  oppo- 
nentLiceniuswasextinguished:  Lice- 
nius  and  the  Paganism  he  represented 
fell  for  ever.  Christianity,  therefore, 
was  more  prevalent  than  Paganism. 

We  have  now  shown  that  the 
power  of  the  state,  exerted  for  the 
destruction  of  Christianity,  during 
240  years,  had  not  crushed  Christi- 
anity ;  on  the  contrary,  after  thirteen 
persecutions,  the  Christians  were  more 
numerous  than  the  Pagans.  Christi- 
anity had  conquered.     It  is  therefore 
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certain  that  the  preserration  and  re- 
production of  Chris^anit^,  which  ia 
the  Moral  Universe  of  Giod,  depends 
on  spiritual  laws,  over  which  mtui 
has  no  control  He  can  no  toore  add 
to,  or  diminish  their  power,  than  he 
can  add  to,  or  diminish,  the  lawe 
which  cause  the  preaervation  and  re- 
production of  the  Physical  Universe. 
But,  before  we  proceed  further,  we 
shall  state  one  fact — Conslanline, 
having  gained  the  throne  by  the  aup- 
port  of  the  Christians,  enacted  a  law 
that  Christianity  should  be  the  reti- 
gion  of  the  Htate  :  he  made  it  into  a 
Slate  Church.  Tiberius  wished  to 
destroy  Christianity  by  connecting  it 
with  the  state — Constanlioe  endea- 
voured to  preserve  Christianity  by 
connecting  it  with  the  stale.  Which 
was  the  vriser  man  we  shall  show 
hereafter.  We  shall  now  investigate 
the  nature  and  power  of  the  laws  by 
which  God  appointed  Christianity  his 
Moral  Universe,  to  be  preserved  and 
reproduced  through  all  lime. 
Kottiugham.  J.  G.  L. 

{Tail  CDnfnMi.; 


LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 

NO.   XIX. 

MtdearClarin  DA-While  in  Lon- 
don, I  resolved  to  make  a  special  visit 
to Oambridgeand Oxford.  Indeed, ap- 
pointments for  me  to  deliver  discourses 
at  these  great  seats  of  learning  had  been 
published  before  I  reached  London :  bn  t 
on  learning  that  it  was  vacation  at 
both  of  them,  and  that  Professors  and 
Masters  of  Colleges,  as  well  as  Stu- 
dents, were  all  adrift  and  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom,  I  preferred  to  re- 
cruit my  health  by  an  excursion  to 
France,  and  withdraw  my  appoint- 
ments to  lecture  at  the  Unive-rsities. 
Still  I  determined  to  make  a  call,  if 
not  a  visit  to  them,  and  to  survey  both 
the  buildings,  the  libraries,  the  lecture 
rooms,  and  all  that  appertained  to 
them,  hoping  to  find  some  of  the  Pro- 
fessors or  Fellows  of  some  of  the  Col- 
leges on  the  ground.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  some  Eoxty  or  seventy  miles  rtul- 


road  from  London  to  Cambridge,  and 
through  as  beautiful  and  highly  cul- 
tivated a  section  of  England  as  any 
one  through  which  I  passed. 

On  arriving  at  the  Univerfflty  so 
soon  afler  the  inauguration  of  Prince 
Albert,  the  present  Chancellor,  and 
after  tiie  dispersioo  of  the  Masters, 
Professors,  and  Students,  I  found 
matters  soooewhat  in  confusion,  yet 
more  than  enough  to  engross  mj 
tention  during  my  stay.  Every  thing 
that  the  most  liberal  endowment  and 
the  rich  legacies  of  ite  friends  and 
patrons  could  bestow  on  the  buildings, 
the  college  grounds,  the  libraries,  and 
apparatus  of  the  University,  has  been 
done.  The  amplitude,  neatness,  and 
beauty  of  the  grounds  connected  with 
itssevenleen  colleges;  the  magnificent 
public  walks,  shaded  with  the  most 
stately  and  umbrageous  elms,  amidst 
green  terraces  and  gently -flowing 
streams  of  water,  skirted  with  ver- 
dant borders  and  occasional  clumps 
of  well  assorted  shrubbery,  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  scenes  around  the 
venerable  piles  of  antique  buildings 
which  constitute  the  chief  of  English 
Universities.  !N^othing  extrinsic  of 
the  institution  itself  struck  me  with 
so  much  force  as  the  excellent  order 
and  style  in  which  the  grounds,  the 
trees,  the  parks,  the  flowers,  and  the 
buildings,  are  kept  I  saw  not  the 
mark  of  a  knife  on  tree  or  shrub,  on 
door,  or  window,  on  all  the  premises 
of  this  much  fi^quented  and  extensive 
institution.  Not  one  pane  of  glass 
was  broken,  not  one  door  or  vrindow 
appeared  to  have  been  profaned  by 
the  unhallowed  touch  of  any  insubor- 
dinate orrecklessknightofthepocket- 
knife.  Certwnly,  said  I  to  myself,  there 
are  noYankeea  educated  atCambridge. 

These  remarks,  indeed,  are  m^nly 
true  of  all  the  English  and  Scotch 
Colleges  and  Universities.  In  their 
preservation  and  neatness — in  (bar 
freedom  from  outrage  and  abuse,  they 
are  more  like  private  residences  of 
well  bred  and  well  educated  gentlemen, 
than  pubUc  seminaries  for  young  men 


and  boys.  Butfrom  the  gronnds  and 
exterior  circumstances  we  must  hasten 
to  the  interior  arrangements  of  thia 
celebrated  institution.  But  in  the 
first  place  we  shall  answer  a  very  fre- 
quent and  common  question — What 
means  the  University  of  Cambridge  7 
It  may  be  of  more  use  and  interest  to 
some  of  our  readers  to  understand 
something  of  its  organizatiaon  and 
character,  than  to  read  any  thing  we 
could  say  of  its  buildings  or  of  their 
con  (finis. 

In  ihe  first  place,  then,  we  shall 
define  the  institution  from  its  own 
authentic  documents  ; — "  The  Uni- 
vsrsity  of  Cambridge  is  a  society  of 
students  in  all  and  every  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  incorporated  (43 
Elizabeth,  c.  29)  by  the  name  of  TAe 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Sclwlars.of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  This 
comnionweallii  is  the  union  of  seven- 
teen Colleges,  or  societies  devoted  to 
the  study  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
and  for  the  better  service  of  the  Church 
and  State.  Each  College  is  a  body 
corporate,  bound  by  its  own  statutes, 
but  is  likewise  controlled  by  the  para- 
mount laws  of  the  University.  The 
present  University  statu  tea  were  given 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  12tli  year 
of  her  reign.  Each  of  the  seventeen 
Colleges  furnishes  members  both  for 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  its  government.  In  this  assembly, 
which  holds  its  meedngs  in  the  Senate 
House,  all  Masters  of  Arts,  Doctors 
of  Divinity,  Law  and  Physic,  may 
vote,  who  have  their  names  enrolled 
on  its  books  a  sufficient  time.  The 
present  eligible  voters,  amount  to 
about  3500. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  a  Chancellor,  High  Stew- 
ard, Vice-ChanceUor,  Commissary, 
Public  Orator,  Assessors,  two  Proc- 
tors annually  elected.  Librarian, 
Hegistrary,  two  Taxors,  two  Scruta- 
tors, two  Moderators,  two  Esquire 
Beadles,  Ihe  Univeraty  Printer,  Li- 
brary Keepers,  Under  Library  Keep- 
ers, School  Keeper,  and  Martial. 


There  are  ten  different  orders  of 
persons  in  each  of  these  seventeen 
colleges : — 1.  Heads  of  Colleges  gene^ 
rally :  these  are  Doctors  of  Divinity. 
There  are  hut  three  exceptions  in  the 
seventeen  colleges.  In  these  they 
may  be  only  Doctors  in  Civil  Law  or 
Physic.  The  head  of  King's  College 
is  called /"rOTfts?;  the  head  of  Queen's 
College  is  called  iVesiifen/,  the  heads 
of  all  the  others.  Masters. 

2.  Fellows,  These  are  generally 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  of  Civil  Law,  or 
Physic ;  Bachelore  of  Divinity ; 
Misters  or  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  Bache- 
lors of  Incivil  Law  or  Physic.  In  all 
these  there  are  430  Fellowships. 

3.  Noblemen  Graduates ;  Doctors 
in  the  several  Faculties ;  Bachelors  in 
Divinity  and  Masters  or  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  Civil  Law,  or  Physic.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  members  of  the 
Senate,  many  of  them  keep  their 
names  on  the  Boards  at  the  expense 
of  from  £2  to  £4  per  annum, 

4.  Ten  Year  Men,  These  are  al- 
lowed to  become  Bachelors  of  Divinity 
without  graduating  in  the  Arts  at  all, 
provided  their  names  are  kept  ten 
years  on  the  Boards,  and  that  two  of 
these  ten  years  have  been  spent  for 
the  greater  part  in  the  University. 

5.  Bachelors  in  the  Civil  Law  and 
Physic. 

6.  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  arc  in 
statu  pupillari,  and  pay  for  tuition, 
whether  resident  or  not,  together  with 
certain  other  conditions. 

7.  Fellow- Commoners,  generally 
younger  sons  of  the  Nohihty,  or  young 
men  of  fortune,  who  have  the  privilege 
of  dining  at  IheFellows' table,  whence 
the  appellation  ori^ated, 

8.  Scholars — foundation  members 
of  their  respective  colleges,  and  who 
enjoy  various  advantages — having 
their  commons  paid  for,  their  chambers 
rent  free,  specific  stipends,  &c.  &c. 

9.  Pensioners,  who  form  the  great 
body  of  the  students,  who  pay  for  their 
commons,  chambers,  &c.  and  who 
enjoy  generally  no  pecuniary  advan- 
t^es  from  their  respective  colleges. 
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10.  Sizars  are  generally  atudenta  of 
limited  means.  They  usually  have 
theircommons  free,  andreceive  several 
emoluments. 

The  terms  or  sessions  of  the 
University  ai-e  three  per  annum. 
Commencement  Day  is  always  July 
lat.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  must  have  resided 
tun  lerms,  or  the  major  part  of  such 
terms.  The  term  in  which  lie  enters, 
und  thiit  in  which  lie  takes  the  degree, 
Hre  both  counted  iu  the  ten. 

But  strange  to  tell,  '-/Ae  Universili/ 
confers  no  degree  whatever,  unless  tlie 
candidate  has  previously  sabscrtbed 
a  declaration  that  Ite  is  bona  fide  a 
member  of  the  CImrcli  of  England,  as 
by  laui  established." 

"In  conferringthedogree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  it  must  appear  tliat  llie 
candidate  has  been  a  Biichelor  of  Di- 
vinity of  five  years  standing,  or  a 
Itlasler  of  Arts  of  twelve  years  stand- 
ir.g." 

Of  tlio  seventeen  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  that  of 
Sl  Peter  is  the  oldest.  Iiwasfounded 
A.D.  1257  ;  and  the  most  recent  is 
Downing  College,  founded  September 
22,  1800.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
colleges,  thirteen  were  founded  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  biit  four  by  the 
CImrch  of  England.  Of  these,  the 
flrst  in  point  of  age  and  standing  is 
Trinity  College,  founded  in  1546. 
I  was,  therefore,  most  curious  and 
interested  to  examine  its  details. 
The  justly  celebrated  "  Rev.  William 
Wliewell,  D.  D."  appointed  in  1841, 
is  MiLstor  of  this  College — the  cele- 
brated author  of  that  which  I  liave 
long  regarded  tbebesti^the  "Bridge- 
water  Treatises."  Hisai^umcnlfrom 
general  physics,  or  from  cosmicftl  ar- 
rangements of  the  material  universe, 
is  the  fullest  and  most  convincing 
argument  of  the  seven  treatises  in 
proof  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God  as  developed  in  material  nature. 

The  Qnccn,  and  her  illustrious 
consort,  the  Prince  Regent,  soioumcd 
as  the  guests  of  l>r.  Whewell  during 


the  inauguration  visit.  The  Doctor's 
"  grace  before  meat,"  written  in  old 
Latin  and  recited  at  table,  which  I 
recollect  to  have  read  in  the  London 
Times  during  that  grand  pageant,  did 
far  less  honor  to  his  practical  theology 
than  did  the  Bridgewater  Trealiue  to 
his  theoretic. 

The  arbors  for  that  grand  display 
and  the  tents  were  only  being  in  ex- 
tremis when  I  entered  Trinity  College 
and  iw  library.  In  this  sjdendid  col- 
lection of  choice  works  of  many  ages, 
I  saw  much  to  interest  mo  had  I  a 
year  or  two  to  spend  in  it.  But  a 
mere  glance  of  the  eye  over  its  exten- 
sive shelves  and  well  assorted  folios 
was  all  that  I  could  allot  to  it.  A 
peep  through  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  an- 
tique telescope,  through  which  he 
surveyed  the  heavens,  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  tiling  I  saw  in 
Trinity  College,  To  handle,  to  ex- 
plore, to  peep  through  this  homely 
telescope,  handled  and  used  by  him 
who  taught  the  mechanics  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  who  demonstrated  its  fun- 
damental laws,  was  the  richest  feast 
I  enjoyed  at  Cambridge. 

Next  to  Trinity  College,  I  was 
most  interested  in  the  gorgeous  display 
of  regal  pri<lo  in  King's  Church,  the 
richest  edifice  of  its  size  in  Great 
Britain.  All  I  can  say  of  it  here  is, 
that  it  is  after  the  architectural  style 
and  splendour  of  what  is  called  Wool- 
scy's  Hall,  in  Hampton  Court  Palace- 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  ascend  its  long 
winding  stairs,  and  even  to  place  my- 
self on  its  loftiest  summit — a  leaden 
seat  on  its  comb — that  I  might  sur- 
vey the  whole  town  of  C:mibridge  and 
all  the  surrounding  counijy.  I  sat 
t'lore  alone  for  almost  half  an  hour,  in 
contemplation  notonlj  of  the  UiiiFor- 
sity  in  its  seventeen  coLlt^ee,  covering 
so  great  an  area — not  merely  ifi-  sur* 
veying  the  city  and  its  onvirons,  hut 
in  casting  a  fuw  thoughts  over  ,it» 
connections  mth  tlie  past  and  futare 
history  of  Enghuid,  and.  with  the 
world  that  now  is,  and  thuit  which  is 
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I  [ow  circumscribed  ia  human  vision, 
said  I  lo  myself,  not  only  as  respects 
the  objects  of  llie  scenes  around  me, 
but  BB  respects  those  whicli  the  mind 
itself  BurTcys!  How  indistinct  those 
in  the  remoter  part  of  ttie  few  miles 
which  I  now  survey,  compared  with 
those  immediately  around  this  splen- 
did edifice !  Howlittle  did  the  lioman 
Catholic  founders  of  thirteen  of  these 
seventeen  colleges,  with  ajl  their 
church  infallibility,  ima^ne,  when 
founding  them  and  lavishing  on  them 
their  gold  and  their  silver,  that  these 
very  col l^;e3  should  be  alienated  from 
their  church  and  converted  in  tomighty 
engines  to  demolish  her  ancient  in- 
fallibility and  omnipotency!  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact.  The  Papal 
schools  and  colleges,  ablwys',  priories, 
monaftcrios,  convents,  glebes,  parson- 
ages, &c.  &c.,  have  all  been  not  only 
esclieated  from  her  dominion,  but 
have  become  battering  rams  and  en- 
gines of  demolition  against  he  grossest 
superstition  and  most  palpable  abomi- 
nations. Still  these  institutions  are 
so  combined  with  evils  to  man,  are 
so  much  in  league  with  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life — so  hostile  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  Bible  Christianity, 
that  a  man  must  be  aa  spiritually 
blind  as  a  bat  at  noon,  if  he  do  not 
see  that  the  hierarchy  which  these 
institutions  sustain  is  as  worthy  of 
repudiation  aad  annihilation  as  that 
which  has  been,  in  its  outward  and 
political  form,  denonnced  and  demol- 
ished by  him  that  founded  Trinity 
College, —  (how  ridiculous  and  blas- 
phemous the  name) — the  first  of  the 
Prbtestant  series  of  institutions  added 
to,  and  allied  with  the  Papal  colleges 
baptized  into  mere  Protestantism  or 
reformed  Popery, 

May  not  the  time  come,  continued 
T  to  myself  when  these  schools,  and 
the  tangn^cs,  sciences,  and  arts 
'which  they  teach,  will  be  redeemed 
from  their  servility  to  a  corrupt  and 
corrupting  bierarcbj',  which,  like  an 
incubns,  oppresses  the  enei^es  of  a 
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great  and  mighty  nation,  and  holds  it 
as  much  in  abeyance  to  all  that  is 
animalai:d  sensual  in  fallen  humiinity, 
as  that  hierarchy  which,  some  three 
centuries  since,  it  reprobated,  con- 
demned, and  almost  unanimously 
renounced ! ! 

But  to  return  from  my  musings  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  From 
the  archives  of  the  University,  we 
learned  that  the  Professors  derive 
their  annual  salaries  irom  various 
sources,  ancient  stipends  ami  modem 
stipends,  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
or  by  government.  We  could  not, 
however,  accurately  ascertain  the 
ajrgregatc  amount  of  the  salaries  from 
all  sources.  Compared  nith  Ameri- 
can Professors,  they  are,  however, 
liberally  rewarded. 

The  matriculation  fees  of  new 
aindents  are  paid  on  the  second  day 
in  each  term  on  the  registering  of 
their  names.  Tho  fees  are  as  diverse 
as  the  rank  of  the  student.  Noble- 
men pjiy  £16  ;  a  Fellow-Commoner, 
£12  ;  a  Pensioner,  £5  10  j  and  the 
very  Sizer  himself  pays  £l  3s.  On 
these,  however,  there  is  a  government 
tax  and  the  fees  of  registry. 

The  tuitioii  is  paid  quarterly,  at 
the  following  rates  : — A  Nobleman 
pays  £10  ;  Fellow -Commoner,  £5  ; 
Pensioner,  £2  10s. ;  a  Sizer,  15  eliil- 

attendance,  coals,  laundress'  bills, 
assessed  taxes,  and  college  payments, 
amounting  together  to  £25.  Tuition 
and  these  accommodations  amount  to 
£35.  The  cost  of  boarding  fear  25 
weeks,  which  is  the  average  time  of 
boarding  in  collie  during  the  three 
terms  per  annum,  at  16  shillings  per 
week,  and  the  laundress'  bill  of  £o 
8s.,  make  the  annual  expenses  at 
Cambridge  over  £1(X)  per  annum, 
l^is  is  a  fair  average  of  all  the  seven- 
teen colleges  composing  the  Univer- 
sity, Every  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity pays  ^so  six  shillings  for  the 
annual  purchase  of  books  for  the 
pnbUo  library. 
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Degrees  are  not  confined  to  literary 
merit.  "  The  University  sometimes 
confers  degrees  without  either  exam- 
ination or  residence,  on  such  indi- 
viduals of  miiture  age  as  are  illustri- 
ous— not,  indeed,  merely  on  account 
if  birth,  but  for  services  rendered  the 
slBte  or  to  literature."  Thus  in 
America  the  degree  of  L.L.D,  has 
been  conferred  on  several  distin- 
guished statesmen,  without  any  lite- 
rary merit  whatsoever.  But  so  sworn 
3  the  English  hierarchy  is  the  Uni- 
versity, that  she  confers  no  honors  on 

r  man,  no  matter  how  great  his 
merit  or  learning,  unless  he  be  a 
bona  fide  member  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  by 
large  and  liberal  prizes,  does  much  to 
stimulate  ambition  and  to  elicit  talent. 
Frizes  on  foundations  of  legacies  for 
the  purpose,  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature,  free  and  open  to  com- 
petition for  the  whole  University, 
amounttoupwardsof f  1500,  Three- 
fourths  of  this  sum  are  given  for  clas- 
sics and  EngUsh  compositions — the 
remainder  for  mathematics.     Besides 

i  sum  there   are  some  £700  per 

mm  given  by  each  of  the  seventeen 
colleges.     Two-thirds  of  this  sum  is 

en  for  the  encouragement  of  classic 
literature. 

Connected  with  and  under  the  su- 
pervision of  one  of  the  colleges,  is  a 
grammar  school,  called  from  its  foun- 
der, the  Perse  Free  Grammar  School- 
The  age  of  admission  b  ten  years. 
The  term  of  continuance  may  be  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  scho- 
lars all  pay  ten  shillings  entrance 
and  twenty  shillings  per  annum. 
Other  scholars  than  "  free  scholars" 
are  now  admitted,  and  scholars  edu- 
cated here  for  three  years  are  to  be 
admitted  (cceteria  paribus)  before 
all  others  to  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships in  Cains  College. 

I  have  time  and  space  only  to  note 
the  public  buildings,  at  which  I 
merely  glanced,  not  having  time  to 
visit  them  in  dettul.      The   public 
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buildings  are  : — The  University  Ij' 
brary,  the  University  Press,  the  Fitz- 
William  Museum  ;  the  donation  of 
Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  Books,  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Engravings ;  bewdes,  for  its  I 
tion  and  preservation,  the  gift  of  i 
half  million  of  dollars  ; — the  Mesman 
Museum,  holding  248  Paintings  and 
33  Drawings  and  Prints  ;  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory,  in  which  are  e 
Transit  Instrument^  of  ten  feet  focal 
length  by  Doltond  ;  a  Mural  Circle, 
eight  feet  diameter,  and  an  Eqi 
tonal,  of  five  feet  in  length  j  also,  a 
magnificent  tele8cope,ofneariy  twelve 
inches  aperture,  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  made  in  Paris,  and  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  &c. 
<&c.  ;  the  Anatomical  Museum,  the 
Geologic^  Museum,  andtheMineralo- 
gical  Museum.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  Botanic  Grarden,  of  some  four 
acres  ;  of  each  of  which  I  cannot,  of 
course,  speak  particularly.  Such  is 
ameagre  outline  of  this  grand  national 
institution.  But  of  its  great  utility 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion, 
I  cannot  speak  with  much  confidence, 
and  shall  therefore  say  nothing.  One 
thing,  the  disproportion  betvFeen  the 
outlay  and  the  revenue  of  good 
cruing,  is  most  striking  and  obvious 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  It 
is  all  told  when  I  state,  that,  on  de 
scending  from  the  roof  of  King' 
Church,  and  on  entering  into  that 
room  in  which  worship  was  per- 
formed, all  the  remainder  bdng  nn- 
occupied  space,  with  golden  roof  and 
marble  floor  of  some  200  feet  long, 
I  found  hut  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  only,  each  having  its  richly 
gilded  psalter,  prayer-book,  and  can- 
dlestick. An  organ,  a  gilded  pulpit, 
and  a  golden  eagle  with  a  Bible  on 
its  back,  completed  its  furniture. 
Here  were  expended  one  million  of 
dollars  and  more  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  but  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  ;  and,  from  all  I  could  leam, 
these  seats  are  seldom  filled  wilh  any 
kmd  of  worshippers,  profesMonal  or 
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reaL  In  literature  raid  Bcionce  -we 
must  not  think  that  it  is  as  in  religion, 
a  granil  display — a  gigantic  institu- 
tion, without  a  corresponding  utility. 
Affectionately,  your  Father, 

A.   CAMPBELt. 


CHRisTiANirr  m  its 

BEARINGS  ON  NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 

1. — In  the  opening  of  St.  Paul's 
profound  ailment  contained  in  his 
letter  to  Rome,  we  find  the  following 
remarkable  passage  : — "  1  am  debtor 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barba- 
rians, both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  un- 
wiae.  So  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am 
ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you 
that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ : 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  eveiy  one  that  believetb  ;  to 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek. 
For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed  from  feith  to  faith  :  as 
it  is  written,  the  just  shall  live  by 
feitb.  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  against  all  un- 
godliness and  unrighteoosness  of  men, 
who  hold  the  truth  in  onrigbteous- 
ness  ;  because  that  which  may  be 
kuown  of  God  is  maoifest  in  them, 
for  God  hatb  shewed  it  unto  them. 
For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are 
without  excuse  :  because  that  when 
they  knew  God,  they  gloriified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ; 
but  became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions, and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened." — Cbap.  i. 

1.  The  invisible  things,  viz,  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  may  be  appre- 
hended by  the  spirit — may  be  under- 
stood and  believed,  from  the  visible 
appearances  of  nature — the  evidence 
of  creation.  The  great  proposition 
is  within  the  confirmation,  both 
within  and  without,   being  manifest 


in  the  moral  constitution  of  humanity, 
and  the  mechanism  of  nature.  One 
who  possesses  the  fundamental  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Divinity  with  infinite 
power,  need  not  sufier  it  to  fade  from 
his  soul  for  want  of  living  and  authen- 
tic documents.  He  can  find  no  vxcute 
in  the  paucity  or  obscurity  of  the 
evidence.  It  blazes  in  creation, 
which  hafi  in  all  its  provinces  and 
fields  the  stamp  of  superhuman  intel- 
ligence— the  impress  of  designing 
mind — the  signature  of  Divine  and 
eternal  power — the  strong  grasp  and 
stately  march  of  pervading  and  con- 
trolling law — the  deep  glow  of  fervent 
and  comprehensive  benevolence.  All 
this  is  undeniable.  Butwhatastrange 
condusibu  has  been  founded  upon 
such  premises.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  things  which  are  made,  the 
visible  harmonies  of  creation,  origi- 
nated in  the  minds  of  the  men  spoken 
of — the  conception  of  Godhead.  This 
is  a  deplorable  assumption,  neither 
sustained  by  Revelation  nor  by  rea- 
son— not  to  be  found  in  this  context, 
nor  gathered  in  any  other  legitimate 
field  of  fact  or  observation.  The 
transgressors  whose  guilt  and  punish- 
ment is  painted  here  in  such  dread 
and  vivid  colooring,  received  the 
truth  concerning  God  by  the  inherit- 
ance of  tradition.  It  was  intellectual 
and  moral  property  derived  from 
their'  Fathers  in  marvellous  and  a- 
bounding  testimonies.  It  was  a 
spiritual  estate  which  bad  descended 
in  a  long  line  through  ages  and 
generaUons. 

They  had  the  idea  in  its  unity  and 
glory  as  the  keystone  of  moral  life, 
and  the  anchor  of  immortal  hope. 
They  likewise  had  the  proofs  and 
confirmations  of  Divine  personality 
end  power  in  the  archives  of  nature — 
the  sjdendid  documents  of  audible 
and  visible  illustration.  The  realized 
wisdom  of  God — the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  and  of  agen- 
cies to  a  resul^^was  so  manifold  and 
multiform,  that  plausible  excuse  was 
impossible.     God  had  shown  them  a 
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great  speclacle  in  the  standing  evi- 
dence of  Ilia  worka — lai^  iu  scale, 
and  diversified  in  appearauce.  Thus 
the  proposition  in  the  eoul  was  sus- 
tained by  the  majesty  and  variety  of 
exlerual  teeiimoiiy. 

2.  What,  then,  waa  their  guilt  ? 
Tliey  held,  or  detained,  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness.  Knowing  God,  they 
did  not  give  him  gratitude  or  glory. 
Through  vanity  of  imagination  and 
coldness  of  heart,  they  fell  into  folly, 
darkness,  and  Impiety.  Desiring  not 
to  retain  the  sublime  conception  of 
one  spiritual  God  as  a  salutary  re- 
straint over  the  heart,  imagination, 
and  conscience  —  they  brake  into 
shapeless  and  monstrous  fragments 
the  living  Unity,  changing,  the  glory 
of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  images 
like  corruptible  men,  birds,  beasts, 
and  creeping  things.  From  the  sub- 
tle energies  of  nature  to  the  fanaUcal 
passions  of  the  heart — from  the  stars 
of  the  blue  abyss  to  the  heroes  of 
human  history,  and  from  thence  to 
the  bats  of  midnight  and  the  reptiles 
of  the  slime — divinities  swarmed  in 
troops  and  legions,  until  they  became 
intolerable  nuisance  and  unutterable 

3.  What  was  the  punishment  of 
such  mental  and  moral  perverseness  ? 
They  were  abandoned  by  God  to 
their  voluntary  yileness,  until  they 
began  to  have  actual  pleasure  in 
tilings  which  they  knew  were  worthy 
of  death.  Malignancy,  murder,  lying, 
viun-glory,  pride,  covenant-breaking, 
disobedience  to  parents,  became  com- 
mon among  them.  Nor  was  profli- 
gacy bounded  by  sins  against  God  in 
theexcessof  privilege ;  butdepravity 
was  stung  into  madness,  and  ran  wild 
into  the  infernal  and  the  beastial. 
Transgressions  against  nature  became 
life  in  methods  of  monstrous  and  un- 
speakable pollution.  The  spirits  of 
men  became  Aendish  in  calculating 
vindictiveneas — their  bodies  brutal 
with  strange  defilement.  The  fire  of 
hell  burned  within — the  leprosy  of 
undeanness  spread  without.  Passion 


and  deformity — arrogance  ajid  sensu- 
ality— wratli,  without  mercy  or  re- 
morse— lust,  without  love  or  shame 
— depentiance,  without  reverence  or 
affection — reigned  and  revelled  in  sa- 
tumalian  orgies. 

4.  Such  was  the  real  condition  of 
Rome,  the  lauded  and  glorified  Em- 
press of  the  Nations.  Her  vaunt«d 
wisdom  was  folly,  over  which  pitying 
angela  might  have  wept  crimson  tears, , 
and  shed  Ihem  all  in  vain.  Well 
might  the  ardent  and  beneficent 
Apostle  desire,  in  that  sink  of  infamy 
and  wretchedness,  to  testify  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the 
salvation  provided  by  the  gospel.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  mission,  or 
his  message.  He  knew  that  the  just 
could  only  live  by  faith  in  the  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Redeemer.  W  ith- 
out  that,  life  could  not  be  restored, 
nor  disease  arrested.  The  stupendous 
wcffks  of  God  had  not  even  conserved 
the  Divinity  in  the  human  mind,  and 
could  not  relume  the  ancient  fire  alW 
it  waa  extinguished.  That  which 
did  not  save  from  destruction,  could 
not  rebuild  and  enthrone.  Nothing 
less  could  establish  the  existence,  and 
reveal  the  character  of  God,  tban  a 
positive  testimony  substantiated  by 
supernatural  works.  A  record  of 
facts  inspired  with  love  —  supported 
by  evidence  sublime  with  power,  and 
carried  onward  by  counsel  unsearch- 
able in  wisdom. 

5.  We  may  now  sum  up  our  re- 
marks and  conclusions  on  this  chapter 
of  holy  writ  We  must  not  impute 
to  God  a  procedure  which  would  be 
absurd  and  unreasonable  in  man. 
When  man  spreads  before  his  brother 
an  accumulation  of  documentary  evi- 
dence— a  volume  of  proofs  and  illus- 
trations — he  has  in  view  a  pn^Msition 
already  in  the  field  of  enquiry,  which 
requires  to  be  fortified  by  strong 
bulwarks.  He  chooses  his  position, 
and  seeks  to  entrench  himself  by  an 
array  of  authorities.  The  tru^  of 
his  proposition,  the  security  of  his 
stronghold,  must  then  be  tested,  by 
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enqtiiriDg  whether  his  documenta 
e  authentic,  hia  authoriliea  valid  ; 
and  if  so,  whether  the  evidence 
amounts  to  proof,  or  falU  short  of 
moTtH  certMnty.  But  man  does  not 
Jay  before  his  fellow  records  and 
teatimoni^  without  announcing  the 
cause  which  is  pending;  and  tiie 
principle  which  is  at  stake.  Neither 
does  that  Being  who  is  the  Reason 
of  all  reasons.  He  had  supplied  man 
wi^  the  glorious  proposition  before 
lie  direcl«d  his  attendon  to  the  ample 
volume  of  seaJB  and  confirmaldon. 

Suppose  a  man  disciplined  in  mind, 
aad  erudite  in  knowledge,  bot  utterly 
dark   concerning  a  Creator.     Will  it 

it  require  a  divine  impulse  to  stim* 
ulate  turn  in  seeking  the  mystery  of 

I  ?  All  the  natural  theologians 
have  floundered  here.  They  have 
forgotten,  or  failed  to  observe,  that 
the  beginning  of  the  labour,  the  mere 
prosecution  of  the  research,  would  im- 
ply that  the  great  idea  was  already 
dawning.  Suppose  this  difficulty  enr< 
mounted.     Man  can  only  reason  from 

.  own  knowledge  concerning  the 
order  of  nature.  He  perceives  in 
evtxy  visible  province  upon  earth  a 
cham  of  sequence — an  established  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect.  Every  ef- 
fect locking  back  to  its  causey  and 
every  cause  to  ^  prior  or  antecedent 
came.  By  travelling  in  this  track, 
if  fae'eveu'reacdi  the  conception  of  a 
hidden  cause  which  originated  the 
wide  universe  and  all  its  phenomena 

he  cannot  find  repose  there,  but 
must  journey  an  in  the  awful  darkness 
of'the  in  finite  multiplying  spirits  and 
godft,  without  the  prospect  or  possi- 
bility of  a  resting  place.  This  would 
beeiiiiibing  with  dire  labour  a  moun- 
tain whiob  has  no  summit — stuting  up 
Et  black  river  that  has  no  spring-head 
•^^fiwequng  over  an  ocean  which  has 
neisher' bottom  nor  shore. 

'in  taetcy  tO'  man,  the  God  who 
ha0  disclosed-  hims^  gives  us  to  uu- 
d^rstitrtd  that  be  is  from  eternity  to 
ef  ertiity— undertved  and  life-creating. 
Faith  rtots  upon  this,  though  reason 


cannot  explain  it.  And  thus  while 
man  is  borne  aloft  into  a  region  which 
he  never  could  have  scaled  without  a 
heavenly  chariot — insatiable  specula- 
tion is  arrested  by  a  flaming  boundary 
wall,  over  which  no  adventurous 
spirit  must  seek  to  soar.  The  city 
at  which  we  have  arrived  is  so  glo- 
rious, that  we  need  not  roam  any 
further  in  search  of  happiness.  From 
every  green  vale  and  sapphire  brook, 
joy 'shines  and  sparkles — and  the 
sheen  ia  from  the  wings  of  the  Che- 

II. — In  a  letter  to  Corinth,  of  al- 
most equal  importance,  we  find  the 
following  statement : — "  But  as  it  is 
written,  eye  bath  not  seen,  nor  eai 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  Ood 
hath  prepared  fcv  them  who  tore  him. 
But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us 
by  his  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of 
Glad.  For  what  man  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  roan,  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him  ?  ev«i  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  we  have  re- 
ceived not  Ae  spirit  of  the  world,  but 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  ;  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things 
also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
roan's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth,  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual  (ex- 
plaining spiritual  things  in  spiritual 
words.)  But  the  natural  (animal) 
roan  recelveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him  ;  neithercan  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all 
things,  yet  himself  is  judged  of  no 
man.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct  him  ? 
But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ." — 
(chap,  ii.) 

1.  Corinth  was  the  intellectual  eye 
of  Greece — the  place  where  human 
wisdom  WAS  loftj'  in  pretension,  and 
where  ihetoric  was  both  a  passion 
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and  an  arL  But  Paul  was  not  sent 
there  to  found  a  achool  of  philosophy 
and  oratory.  His  mission  and  crc- 
dendals  were  from  above — his  work 
for  et«rnitf.  Hence,  in  that  city  of 
literary  giory  and  renown,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  know  (not  to  make 
known)  anything  among  them  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crudfied.  And 
though  he  did  this  work  heroically, 
yet  it  went  not  forward  without  an- 
guish of  spirit  There  was  weakness, 
fear,  trembling,  and  many  tears  ;  but 
joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ascendant  ovei 
all.  Depravity  and  polish,  wicked- 
ness and  refinement)  had  gone  hand 
n  band  in  Corinth,  It  was  as  much 
noted  for  enormous  profligacy  as  for 
intellectual splendonr.  Itwasasenous 
thing  to  labour  among  men  who  would 
be  stumbled  with  an  impure  accent, 
or  a  barbarous  tone,  or  an  ungraceful 
attitude  ;  but  bad  no  scrapie  in  out- 
raging all  the  chaiitiBS  of  the  house- 
hold, and  all  the  moralities  of  life. 
We  may  understand  well  how  the 
Apostle,  valiant  as  he  was,  would,  in 
such  a  place,  weep  and  tremble,  but 
still  labour  on. 

'..  Nevertheless,  he  spake  wisdom 
among  the  perfect — the  justified,  re- 
generated congregation — yet  not  the 
wisdom  of  this  world.  Deep  wisdom, 
hidden  from  the  world  and  its  rulers 
IS  was  manifest  by  their  bli&doeas 
when  they  cracified  the  lard  of  glory, 
and  persecuted  his  saints  by  banish- 
ment, proscription,  &mine,  and  fire. 
What  had  been  written  in  ancient 
le  was  verified — "  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard."  In  the  textual 
system  of  exposition  unfortunately 
prevalent,  this  is  always  referred  to 
the  felicities  of  heaven,  which,  we  are 
informed,  are  inconceivable.  How- 
ever true  this  may  be  in  itself,  it  is 
cert^nly  not  the  particular  truth  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  He  has 
not,  in  ^e  contest,  the  slightest  refe- 
rence to  such  a  question.  The  things 
which  eye  could  not  see,  nor  ear  hear, 
nor  the  understanding  conceive,  "God 
bath  revealed  themtousbyhiaSpirit." 


The  foriMir  passage  has  profound 
rigniflcBDce  when  we  keep  it  in  the 
light  of  its  own  contexL  It  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following;  —  "  TTm 
natural  man  recelveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  tar  they  are  spi- 
ritually (Kscemed."  The  animal  man 
of  Paul  is  a  diverse  man  from  the 
natural  man  of  modem  divinity.  It 
is  true  that  the  animal  man  is  like- 
wise alienated  and  impure,  but  it 
in  the  aspect  of  iDcafmbility,  not  of 
depravity,  that  the  Apostle  is  pour- 
traying  such  a  being.  He  has  before 
his  mind  man  in  the  great  hall  of  na- 
ture, with  his  five  senses,  and  hisua- 
aided  understanding,  as  inlets  of  dis- 
covery and  channels  of  communica- 
tion. In  such  a  condition  man  ba 
no  faculty  to  reach  the  invisible.  His 
eyes,  ears,  and  inward  reason 
mimewith  visible  creation,  but  cannot 
hear  voices  from  the  supernal  worid, 
or  discern  the  glorf  of  the  spiritual 
landscape.  It  is  true  there  are  leaons 
of  heavenly  import  in  that  open  Book 
of  Creation  ;  bnt  the  leartter  has 
neither  the  power,  the  object,  nor  the 
method  of  fruitJul  labour,  until  a  di- 
vine teacher  takes  him  by  the  hand. 
That  such  is  substantially  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Apostle  is  evident  from  the 
entire  tenor  of  the  chapter.  For  in- 
stance—  "For  what  man  knowetli 
the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  sptritof 
man  which  is  in  him  :  even  so  the 
things  of  God  knowetfa  no  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God."  In  other  words, 
man  cannot  even  search  the  sforit  of 
his  fellow  man.  He  cannot  diecoyer 
the  thoughts,  passions,  and  purposa 
of  his  brother,  until  they  are  manifest- 
ed by  intelligent  words  and  works. 
The  inner  spirit  of  each  man  must  be 
its  own  revealer,  or  the  chamber  of 
thought  and  emotion  remains  dark 
and  fathomless.  Even  so — and  em- 
phatically so— the  things  of  God  are 
hidden  from  the  inquirition  of  ibsd, 
and  can  only  be  revealed  by  his  own 
eternal  Spirit.  The  existence  and  die 
purposes  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  most 
have  for  ever  remained  in  darkness 
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had  he  not  dieclosed  himself  in  a  teB- 
timony  which  we  can  receive  by  &ilh. 
The  Holy  Spirit  haa  taught  ns  by  ex- 
plainiog  spiritual  things  in  spiritual 
words  —  divine  ideaa  in  congruous 
diction,  miniatered  by  inspired  men 
Bupematiirai  truth  in  appropriate  lau' 
guage,  supported  by  coirespoiidiog 
evidence.     The  pinions   of   natural 

ison  were  not  strong  enough  to  lifl 
and  bear  us  into  the  azure  of  eternity. 
The  chasm  between  the  visible  and 
the  invi»ble  was  too  wide  for  the 
sweep  of  human  facul^,  however  am- 
ple and  daring,  ^  the  power  and 
mercy  of  God,  a  bridge  has  been 
reared  over  the  dark  gulf.  The  shores 
of  time  and  eternity  are  united  ;  and 
however  impetnonsly  the  stormy  wa- 
ters may  dash  and  foam  below,  the 
pilgrim  who  b  travelling  Godward 
may  securely  pursue  his  journey  with 
songs  of  gladneea  on  the  road.  "  We 
have  the  mind  of  Christ,"  who,  dwel- 
ling in  the  bosom  of  God,  has  reveal- 
ed the  wisdom  and  will  of  the  Father. 

I  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,  and  no  man  cometh  onto  the  Fa- 
ther but  by  him.  Many  of  the  unre- 
conciled, sher  purloining  the  concep- 
tion of  God  from  a  volume  which 
they  despise,  profess  to  have  senti- 
mental raptures  while  diey  meditate 
npon  God  in  nature.  But  we  tell 
them  that  until  they  come  to  the  cross 
of  the  Sedeemer  in  contrition,  reve- 
rence, and  wonder,  their  stolen  pro- 
perty is  of  no  moral  service.  The 
brand  of  Atheism  is  upon  them  in 
heart  and  brow,  and  the  black  stains 
can  never  be  washed  away,  until  they 
lave  in  that  purple  fountain  from 
which  the  penitent  rises  UBsnllied  into 
the  atmosphere  of  a  high  and  holy 
region. 

3.  "  Natural  religion"  is  a  mimo- 
mer.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  our 
fallen  planet.  If  ever  there  was  any 
natural  rehgion,  it  was  in  the  garden 
if  Eden  ;  but  even  there  it  was  not 
natural,  strictly  speaking.  For  man 
~  1  his  pritnal  strength  was  not  sub- 
jected to  the  task  of  discovering  God 


and  his  relation  to  him  by  the  eneigy 
of  his  understanding  and  Ute  yearning 
of  his  heart.  No  !  he  enjoyed  perso- 
nal communion  with  his  Creator, 
walking  serenely  wilh  him,  and  talk- 
ing to  him  with  the  sacred  freedom  of 
purity  and  love.  But  since  man  has 
fallen  from  his  original  holiness  and 
happiness,  whatever  we  may  conclude 
respecting  "  natural  religion"  in  Pa- 
radise, it  is  certainly  entirely  out  of 
the  field  now.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Cain  to  approach  God  as  if  the 
first  relation  was  standing  ;  but,  as 
know,  his  attempt  was  unsnccessliit 
and  ^sastroDS.  May  we  not  c<«i«der 
him  as  the  father  of  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  natural  theology  ?  No  one 
has  any  right  to  call  in  question  «ther 
the  sincerity  of  his  worship,  or 
beauty  of  his  offering.  lliB  fruits 
which  he  presented  might  he  luscious 
and  ruddy  with  the  sap  of  the  earth 
and  the  kiss  of  the  sun.  But  still  no 
flre-angel  descended  from  heaven  to 
receive  the  splendid  offering.  The 
spirit  of  man,  and  the  temple  of  na- 
ture were  bodi  desecrated  by  sin.  And 
it  was  only  through  a  mysterious 
arrangement,  that  man  would  have 
the  privilege  of  becoming  religious. 
When  wrath  was  deserved,  and  pu- 
nishment impending,  an  amnesty  was 
proclaimed  Iry  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
perishing  subjects  re-bonnd  and  re- 
united to  the  glory,  grace,  and  immu- 
nities of  his  paternal  empire.  Reve- 
lation, reason,  and  etymology  are  one 
'  declaring  that  religion  is  supenia- 
toral  and  divine. 

G.  Ghbknweix. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES.— No.  I. 
The  revolution  which  has  been  ac- 
complished to  so  great  an  extent 
throughout  the  religious  community 
vrithin  the  last  few  years,  may  he 
readily  traced  to  a  single  principle — 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters o?  religion.  It  is  to  this  inesti- 
mable privilege  that  we  owe  all  those 
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discoveries  of  divine  truth  which  con- 
stitate  the  dietinguiehing  tenets  of 
the  disciples,  and  have  restored  to  us 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  its  primitive 
simplicity  and  power.  Had  not  those 
with  whom  this  effort  at  reformation 
originated,  boldly  claimed  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  they  would  never 
have  ventured  to  dissent  from  the 
established  doctrines  of  the  societies 
to  which  they  belonged  ;  but,  content 
with  orthodoxy,  would  have  kept  the 
&ith  prescril>ed  by  authority,  and 
contended  for  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  the  Protest- 
ant communities  deny  to  their  mem- 
bers theoretically  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  Romanists  refiiEe  it  both 
theoretically  and  practically ;  but  it 
is  the  boast  of  Frotestants  to  concede 
this  right  to  all.  Yet  the  latter  are 
found  to  be  almost  as  much  averse  to 
the  practical  exercise  of  this  privilege 
as  the  former ;  and  the  pastor  or 
preacher  proves  often  as  intolerant  of 
any  difference  of  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  a  member,  as  the  cardinal  or 
priest.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
viously that  each  party  has  equally 
adopted  certain  points  of  doctrine  and 
theories  of  faith  and  opinion  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  salvation,  and  that, 
couched,  as  these  are  in  unscriptural 
langus^  and  fraoted  by  the  humaii 
mind,  diej  exact  a  more  punctilious 
conformity  to  them  ihsa  to  the  word 
of  God. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  authori- 
tative prescription  of  matters  of  faith, 
does  not  appear  so  eoospicuous,  nor 
attract  so  much  notice  in  Protestant- 
ism as  in  Romanism  ;  but  this  is 
easily  esplained.  ITie  Boman  Cath- 
olic communion  is  one — that  of  Pro- 
testantism is  manifold.  A  heretic 
excommunicated  by  the  Romish 
Bishop  becomes  at  once  the  object 
of  odium  and  persecution  to  the  whole 
of  that  vast  community  in  every  part 
of  the  worid  ;  but  an  individual  ex- 
cluded from  one  congregation  of  Pro- 
testants, may  be  gladly  received  by 


another  in  the  very  same  city  or  vil- 
lage, and  will  be  even  honoured  and 
caressed  by  them,  if  the  opinions 
which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
censure  of  his  party  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  theirs.  Here,  then,  eida- 
sion  involves  scarcely  any  unpleasant 
consequences,  and  is  therefore  bat 
little  cared  for  or  regarded.  The 
readiness  and  impunity  with  which 
men  may  change  tlieir  religious  een- 
Idments,  gives  to  the  Protestant 
world,  regarded  as  a  whole,  an  ap- 
pearance of  liberality  which  it  does 
not  possess,  when  considered  in  re- 
spect to  the  communities  of  which  it 
is  made  up.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church,  altiiough  containing  to  some 
extent  discordant  elements,  and  com- 
posed in  part  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials, is  nevertheless  a  unit — an  ag- 
gregated mass.  The  Protestant  world 
is  a  loose  heap  of  disconnected  frag- 
ments. The  former  is  a  consolidated 
rock,  though  it  be  but  a  pudding- 
stone — the  latter  merely  the  loose 
pebbles  of  which  such  rocks  are  form- 
ed. If  there  be  more  freedom  d 
motion  amongst  the  heap  of  pebbles, 
it  is  because  they  are  disconnected 
from  each  other.  The  influence  of 
cohesion  remains  as  powerful  as  ever 
in  each  of  the  pebbles  of  which  the 
heap  is  composed  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  spirit  of  party  is  as  rife  in  each 
Protestant  community,  however  small, 
as  in  the  aggregated  mass  dentHoina- 
ted  the  Church  of  Rome.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  even  further,  and  say  that 
the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  pre- 
scription and  of  proscription,  seems, 
among  Protestants,  to  increase  in  in- 
tensity in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  siie 
of  the  community.  A  large  and 
flourishing  establishment  may  aflord 
to  be  generous  sometimes,  and  allow 
a  reasonable  dissent ;  but  woe  betide 
the  unfortunate  member  who  indulges 
the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  in 
BQ  isolated,  independent,  and  impec- 
cable congregation  of  eight  or  ten 
persons,  whose  peculiar  views  and 
practices  constitute,  at  least,  in  their 
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opinion,  the  last  hope  of  poor  hu' 
manity. 

If,  happily,  the  Proteslflnta  had 
adhered  in  practice  to  the  just  and 
liberal  principles  which,  in  theory, 
they  at  first  adopted,  such  censures 
would  be  undeserved,  and,' the  condi- 
tion of  the  religious  world  would  be 
far  different  to  what  it  is.  If,  taking 
the  Bible  alone  as  the  standard  of 
faith  and  obedience,  they  bad  given 
free  toleration  to  all  opinions  which 
did  not  contravene  the  express  decla- 
rations of  the  divine  word  i  and  re- 
quired assent  to  nothing  for  which  a 
clear  scripture  precept  could  not ' 
produced,  there  would  have  been 
contention,  because  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  it.  But  of  what 
avail  was  it  to  take  theoretically  the 
Bible  as  Ihe  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  when  a  variety  of  opinions 
and  speculative  dogmas  must  be  su- 
peradded as  standards  of  orthodoxy 
for  discordant  and  conflicting  parties  ? 
Why  reject  the  traditions  of  B<Hne, 
merely  to  adopt  opinions  from  Geneva 
or  fi^m  Wittemberg  ?  Why  dili- 
gently circulate  the  scriptures,  and 
place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  fa- 
mily in  the  land,  if  they  deliver  along 
with  it  the  doctrine,  that  t^e  Ifuty 
must  not  presume  to  understand  these 
sacred  writings  for  themselves,  hot 
must  receive  tins  law  from  the  lips  of 
their  pastor,  who  alone  is  authorised 
to  explain  tie  scriptures,  and  only  in 
harmony  with  the  standards  of  his 
church  ? 

We  say  with  truth,  then,  that  while 
Protestania  in  theory  concede  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  in  practice 
they  deny  it.  But  it  is  something  to 
have  this  concession  even  in  theory. 
At  least,  it  ought  to  defend  us  from 
censure  for  heresy  when  we  proceed 
to  carry  it  into  practice.  For  if  con- 
formity to  the  most  important  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation be  the  test,  we  ought  to  be 
considered  more  purely  Protestant 
than  any  other  community.  Cer- 
tainly no  intelligent  Protestant  can 


blame  us  for  maintaining  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  conscience  ;  and  in  conce- 
ding the  principle,  he  must  of  neces- 
sity allow  the  consequences  which 
legitimately  flow  from  it.  These  con- 
seqiiences  belong  to  Protestantism,  as 
much  as  does  the  principle  from  which 
they  spring. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  ob- 
ject to  claim  kindred  with  Protest- 
ants, or  trace  our  lineage  to  a  princi- 
ple common  to  both  us  and  them. 
We  should  he  sorry  to  ofiend  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  sectarism  by  any  spe- 
cial claim  of  fraternity  ;  nor,  however 
desirous  of  union,  are  we  disposed  to 
form  any  alliances  inconsisten  vrith 
the  free  exercise  of  judgment  and  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  My  purpose  is  to 
present  some  remarks  upon  the  pro- 
per method  of  interpreting  the  scrip- 
tures ;  and  we  here  simply  adverted 
(o  the  fact,  that  the  right  to  interpret 
the  scriptures  for  ourselves,  not  de- 
nied to  us  by  Protestants,  has,  in 
practice,  been  the  means  of  bringing 
to  light  all  the  doctrines  by  which  we 
are  distinguished  from  other  commu- 
nities. Indeed,  the  free  exereise  of 
this  privilege  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  disciples 
— and  leading,  as  it  does,  to  such  re- 
sults, it  is  highly  important  that  much 
att«ntion  should  be  paid  to  the  true 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  that 
a  knowledge  of  Uiese  should  be  co- 
extensive with  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege  of  which  we  speak. 

May  this  precious  right  never  be 
relinquished  !  May  no  one  be  per- 
mitted to  curtail  the  libeities  we  en- 
joy in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  May 
no  one  be  allowed  to  impose  his  spec- 
ulations and  opinions  upon  his  breth- 
ren !  For  my  pari,  I  shall  ever 
claim  the  right  of  thinking  and  judg- 
ing for  myself,  and  of  fully  and  freely 
expresung  my  views,  whether  these 
correspond  with  those  of  others  or 
differ  from  them.  This,  I  conceive 
to  be  a  high  and  holy  privilege,  and 
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sacred  doty.  By  this 
means  alone  we  have,  as  a  reHgions 
body,  BtUioed  to  oar  present  pontioo, 
and  by  this  alone  can  we  advance  or 
make  improTement  in  the  future. 
"  Frove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  iB  s  worthy  motto  fiw 
a  most  worthy  cause.  Let  it  ever  be 
adhered  to,  and  in  ila  adoption  let  us 
seek  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
above,  "  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy," R.  R. 


THE  APOSTLE  PETER  NEVER 
WAS  AT  ROME. 
TtiE  assertion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  this — Peter  was  the 
first  Pope,  and  sat  in  the  Pontitical 
chwr  at  Borne  for  twenty  five  years  ; 
and  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  he  was  crucified  there 
by  that  tyrant,  with  his  head  down- 
wards. Upon  the  establishment  of 
this  point  depends  the  validity  of  your 
"  Apostolic  Succession  ; "  and  unless 
it  be  shown  to  be  a  "fiied  fact,"  the 
foundation  of  said  Church  is  not  "  this 
Rock."  Two  things  must  be  abso- 
lutely demon8trat«d,  viz. :  that  Pet«r 
was  at  Rome,  and  that  he  was  there 
in  the  capadty  of  Pope  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  one  by  no  moans  implies 
the  other.  If  it  be  admitted  that  he 
even  visited  Rome,  t^e  umple  fact 
his  being  there  does  not  prove  that  he 
was  Pope  ;  but  I  believe  it  cannot  be 
made  out,  beyond  a  guess,  that  he 
was  there  at  all.  My  arguments 
these : 

1.  The  Chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  irreconcileablyat  i 
ance  with  the  aforesmd  Fontifica 
Feter.  BaroniuB  says  tlint  Peter  \ 
toRome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius, 
A.D.  44,  and  8at  as  Pope  twenty-five 
years.  Others,  that  be  went  a  year 
earlier,  and  was  martyred  a.d.  68, 
consequently  the  beginning  of  his 
Pcmti£cat«  must  be  dated  a.d.  43. 


Unfortunately  this  statement  is  en- 
tirely contradicted  by  tlie  Kew  Testa- 
ment account. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberias, 
Christ  was  crudfied  a.d.  33.  Peter 
then  at  Jerusalem.  With  the 
other  apostles,  he  was  soon  after  put 
into  prison,  whence  he  miraculously 
esc^)ed,  and  afterwards  continued 
with  his  brethren  to  preach  daily  in 
emple  of  Jerusalem.  Acts  v.  42. 
The  gospel  rapidly  extended  into  Sa- 
ia.  "  Now  when  tbe  Apostles 
which  were  at  Jerusalem  heai^  that 
Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God, 
tbey  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John," 
Acts  viii.  14.  Having  fulfilled  their 
mission,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  remained  ;  v.  25  Paul 
was  converted  a.d.  35,  and  went  to 
Arabia,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
"  Then  after  three  years  he  went  up 
to  Jerusalem,  to  see  Peter,  and  abode 
with  him  fifteen  days,"  GaL  i.  18. 
Peter  being  a  married  man,  had 
doubtless  a  house  of  his  own,  where 
he  could  accomodate  Paul.  This 
interview  oc«ured  a,d.  38.  After- 
wards Peter  passed  through  all  quar- 
ters, preaching  the  word  and  healing 
the  sick.  He  visited  Lydda,  Saron, 
Joppa,  and  Ceearea,  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  be 
had  completed  this  tour,  he  returned. 
Acts  ix.  X.  xi. 

Hberius  the  Emperor  died  a.d.  37, 
and  nominated  Gtuus  Caligula  bis 
successor.  I}e  was  assassinated  four 
years  after,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Claudius,  A.D.  41.  A  great  dearth, 
foretold  by  Agabus,  occurred  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Ctesar,  Acts  xi,  28. 
This  famine  lasted,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  during  the  fifth,  sisth,  and 
seventh  years  of  Claudius's  reign. 
"  Now  about  this  time  Herod  the  King 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain 
of  the  chiu>;b,  and  he  killed  James 
the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword, 
and  because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews, 
he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter 
also,"  Acts  xii,  1-3.  Peter,  there- 
fore was  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  in 
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Borne,  A.D.  47',  Nothing  more  is 
said  of  him  until  we  come  to  tbe 
council  of  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  This 
waa  held,  as  we  learn  from  Paul,  Gal. 
ii.  eighteen  years  a&ier  the  death  of 
Christy  or  A.D.  51.  According  to  the 
New  Tefltamenl^  therefore,  Peter  had 
not  been  out  of  PaleBtine  up  to  the 
year  5 1,  but  according  to  the  account 
given  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  Peter 
was  at  that  very  date  at  Rome,  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  of  Fontificato! 
At  this  council,  Peter  agreed  with 
Paul  that  circumcision  waa  unneces- 
sary for  the  Gentiles,  and  argued  the 
matter;  but  some  time  after  this, 
Paul  met  Peter  at  Antiocfa,  where 
doubt  the  dispute  occurred  between 
them,  on accountofPeter's dissimula- 
tion, Gal.  ii.  2.  Hence  it  is  abso- 
lutely certtun,  that  up  to  tbe  year  53, 
Peter  had  not  become  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  this  dato  is  within  sixteen  years 
of  his  alledged  martyrdom  by  Nero! 
My  second  ai^oment  goes  to  prove 
that  Peter  never  was  at  Rome  at  all. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  was  written  by 
Luke  A.D.  63.  By  his  manner  of 
writing,  it  IscleAr,  from  the  last  chap- 
ters, that  the  historian  was  with  Paul 
OD  his  way  tij,  and  with  him  at  Rome. 
Here  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  wrote 
six  Epistles,  in  which  he  mentions 
many  persons  of  less  note,  but  never 
once  mentions  Pope  Peter!  Some 
four  years  before  be  reached  Rome, 
he  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Church 
there,  andseuthis  salutation  to  twenty- 
seven  persons,  and  to  two  or  three 
households  j  but  not  one  word  does 
he  say  about  Peter.  Now  if  Peter 
bad  been  at  Rome  at  that  time,  would 
Paul  have  omitted  the  particular 
mention  of  his  name  7  Would  he 
have  recounted  many  persons  of  in- 
ferior standiog,  and  saluted  them  with 
varied  expressions  of  tender  regard, 
and  omitted  the  Pope  7  Tbe  thing  is 
impossible,  because  incompatible  with 
Paul's  manner,  and  with  tbe  Spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  be  never  forgot  to 
manifest.    Inhis  second  letter  to  Timo- 
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thy,  A.D.  66,  he  complained  thus : 
"  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood 
with  me,  but  all  forsook  me."  Where 
waa  Peter  then?  He  says  himself 
that  he  was  at  Babtlou,  in  Chaldea, 
directly  east  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
river  Euphrates — a  very  long  distance 
from  tbe  throne  of  the  Ctesars.  Had 
he  been  with  Paul,  he  never  would 
have  Buffered  him  to  stand  alone  in 
defence  of  the  truth.  With  his  im- 
petuous mind,  he  could  not  have 
forsaken  him,  as  did  others,  and 
therefore  the  inference  is  irresistible : 
Peter  was  not  at  Rome  a.d.  64,  that 
is,  within  two  years  of  his  alleged 
martyrdom. 

Again — Paul  wrote  to  Timothy 
about  this  date,  and  awd  that  Timothy 
was  with  him,  2  llm.  iv.  2.  Com- 
paring this  with  Acts  xxviii.  14,  we 
must  believe  that  Luke  arrived  at 
Rome  with  Paul,  where,  as  aforesaid, 
he  wrote  the  Acts,  a.d.  63.  Now  the 
Acts  g^ve  a  particular  account  of 
Peter,  as  well  as  Paul.  That  he 
should  have  been  at  Rome,  and  Luke, 
who  wrote  from  that  place,  not  have 
knovm  it,  especially  as  hie  vint  was 
to  ascend  the  Pontifical  chair,  is  past 
all  belief  And  when  we  consider 
how  many  important  points  of  faith 
are  made  by  Catholics  to  depend  upon 
Peter's  being  at  Rome,  such  as  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope,  the  infollibili^ 
of  his  chair,  the  Apostolic  succession, 
tlie  absolute  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  no  salvation  out  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  &c.— I  say,  when  we  consi- 
der that  such  momentous  subjects 
depend  upon  Peter's  being  at  Rome, 
and  yet  Luke  omits  to  record  the  &mI 
— Peter's  primacy  is  utterly  beyond 
all  belief 

On  this  subject,  however,  we  are 
not  left  simply  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  but  we  have  circumstan- 
tial certainty  that  Peter  never  was  at 
Rome.  If  he  went  there  at  all  he 
went  to  preach  the  gospel :  and  as 
the  "circumcision  was  committed  to 
Peter,"  GaL  ii.  7,  he  would  have 
sought  out  the  Jews  and  pressed  upon 
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them  the  clBims  of  Christ,  as  the 
MesBiah.  This  is  beyond  a  question. 
Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  Paul,  upon 
hia  arrival  at  Borne,  called  the  chief 
of  the  Jews  together  for  a  conference. 
Acta  xiviii.  17-29.  They  sud  to 
tiim — "  We  desire  to  hear  of  thee 
what  thou  thinkeat :  for  as  conceroing 
this  sect,  weknow  tliat  every  where  it 
is  spoken  agtunst"  "  And  when  they 
had  appointed  him  a  day,  there  came 
many  to  him  unto  Lis  todginga,  to 
whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the 
kingdom  of  God,  pcrauading  them 
concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  Prophets, 
from  morning  until  evening."  And 
what  was  the  effect?  "The  Jews 
departed,  and  had  great  reasoning 
among  themaelvca,"  v.  29.  All  the 
knowledge  they  had  about  Christianity 
was  thia : — "  concerning  thia  sect,  we 
know  it  is  every  where  spoken  against," 
and  their  request  was,  "  we  desire  to 
hear  of  thee  what  thou  thinkeat ;"  and 
after  they  had  heard,  they  departed, 
and  had  great  reasoning  among  them- 
selves. Is  it  not  perfectly  evident 
that  this  was  the  first  exposition  of 
the  gospel  tlieyhad  overheard?  Now 
how  did  it  happen  that  Peter  was  at 
Rome  for  at  least  22  years,  according 
to  your  account,  and  yet  these  Jews, 
his  especial  charge,  as  well  as  "breth- 
ren according  to  the  flesh,"  had  not 
heard  the  gospel,  and  were  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  gainaayings  of  the 
oppoaition?  The  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible, from  which  there  can  be  no 
fair  escape,  that  Peter  never  waa  at 
Gome.  According  to  your  account 
he  died  there,  a.d.  68.  According  to 
the  argument  from  inspired  chrono- 
logy, he  could  not  have  been  at 
Rome  up  to  a.d.  66.  The  remaining 
two  years  are  not  worth  contention. 
Gordon. 


DOMESTIC  WORSHIP  AND 
GOVERNMENT. 

(Deor  Brother— About  the  rloee  of  each 
month,  I  look  with  great  anxiely  towards 
Nottuigham,  for  that  elaborate  and  invalu- 


able epistle  which  ao  greatly  eaiiches  my 
soul  -with  the  true  knowledge  of  JesuB. 
Oh  that  God  may  be  your  continual  sup- 
port, with  the  rest  of  »<iur  worthy  eone- 
spondenlB.  llie  enclosed  letter  upon 
"  Domestic  Worship  and  GoTemment," 
was  composed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Nicholas, 
Baptist  minister,  Caersws,  and  was  sent 
10  several  churches ;  but  wishing  it  a 
wider  circulation,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  (with  the  author's  con- 
sent) I  addressed  it  to  you,  knowing  that 

your  periodical  visits  many  families,  s. 

of  whom,  perhaps,  neglect  this  very 
portant  duty.  This  is  too  often  the  case 
with  many  Christian  families.  BcsidiS, 
indeed,  the  subject  corresponds  well  with 
the  title  of  your  periodical,  '■  Family  Ms- 
garine."  Dear  brother,  if  it  ia  agreeable, 
please  to  insert  it.  Your  faithful  friend, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  EdwaudEvaks.] 
Deab  Brethren, 
As  it  is  customary  with  us  to  address 
you  aunualtj  on  some  subject  relating 
to  Christian  doctrine  or  practice,  per- 
mit us,  this  year,  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  faithful  dischai^e  of  a  very 
i  m  portan  t  d  u  ty,  viz. — that  of  Domestic 
Worship  and  Government.  Theprin- 
ciplewhichimpelsusrightly  and  taith- 
fully  to  perform  the  first  of  those  duties, 
gives  impulse  to  the  discharge  of  all 
other  duties  of  the  Christian  Ufe. 
The  man  who,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  devotes  a  portion  of  every 
moniing  and  evening  to  the  service  of 
God,  is  the  man  who  is  always  g' 
when  it  ia  said  unto  him,  "Let  ui 
inlo  the  houseofthe  Lord."  His"soul 
faintfith  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord, 
and  bis  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for 
living  God."  He  is  seldom  found  to 
be  an  unfaithful  or  an  unprofitable 
servant.  Whataoever  his  hand  find- 
eth  to  do,  he  doelh  with  all  his  might. 
He  seldom  shrinks  from  the  discharge 
of  known  duties,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  know 
more  of  the  will  of  his  Lord,  in  which 
he  delights,  as  the  law  by  which  his 
conduct  is  regulated. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  necessitated  to 
add,  that  this  is  not  a  true  portraiture 
of  the  majority  of  Christian  professors. 
There  are  those  who  look  upon  alt 
Christian  duties — those  duties  by 
which  Christians  ought  to  be  charac- 
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terised  and  distinguished  from  tiie 
world — as  too  irkBome  for  them  to 
perform.  Even  fiimily  worshipseems 
to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely  neglected 
by  many ;  which  in  a  great  measure 
accounts  for  the  gener^  tepidity  and 
oallousDess  by  which  professors  of  reli- 
gion are  characterized,  as  well  as  for 
the  little  success  of  the  Bedeemer'a 
cause  in  our  days.  Should,  therefore, 
this  brief  address,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  be  the -means  of  awakening, 
in  the  minds  of  individuals,  placed 
by  Providence  at  the  head  of  fami- 
lies, a  deep  and  permanent  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  duly,  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  inattenlive, 
our  heart's  desire  will  be  realized, 
and  our  labour  more  than  compen- 
sated. 

Families  are  the  smallest  social  di- 
dsion  of  the  human  species  ;  and 
that  individuals  ftmongmankind,bear- 

j  to  each  other  the  relations  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  father,  mother, 
husband,  wife,  children,  &c.  should 
thus  be  associated,  is  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, ordained  for  their  mutual  good ; 
and  whereas  it  is  neither  the  inclina- 

n  nor  the  duly  of  man  to  live  in 
solitude,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Divine  goodness,  that  the 
"liordsetteth  thesolitary  in  families." 

In  any  collective  body  of  people,  be 
it  great  or  small,  there  can  be  no  en- 
joyment comparable  to  thai  of  serving 
tlie  Lord.  The  greater  the  purity 
with  which  He  is  worshipped,  the 
more  il  gladdens  the  heart,  which  is 
one  reason  assignable  for  the  perfec- 
tion and  endless  duration  of  the  fe- 
licity of  heaven:  "That,  in  His  pre- 
sence, there  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  and  at 
His  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore."  Domestic  worship  is 
the  most  ancient  mode  in  which  the 
Almighty  was  served  by  our  race. 
In  this  way  our  first  parents  worship- 
ped Him,  in  the  green  and  shady 
bowers  of  Eden  ;  and  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs  presented  their  sin 
offerings  and  thank-offerings  on  the 
family  altars.     In  tlie  bri^  outlines 
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comprising  the  history  of  almost  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years,  given  us 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  find  seve- 
ral allusions  to  this  part  of  the  patri- 
archal institution.  Immediately  alter 
his  going  out  of  the  ark,  we  firtd 
Noah  rearing  his  altar  upon  the  re- 
cently baptized  earth,  and  of  every 
clean  bird  and  beast  offering  to  the 
Lord  whole  burnt  offerings.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  faithful,  in  all  his  sojourn- 
he  pitched  his  tent, 
there  also  he  erected  an  altar,  and 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  and 
thus  he  is  lionored  by  bis  God — "  For 
I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  alter 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
the.  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment." Abraham  had  known"  the 
way  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  the  true 
religion,  and  he  would  have  tbat  reli- 
gion preserved  in  his  family.  Are 
we,  brethren,  imitators  of  this  "friend 
of  God  ?"  Is  it,  moreover,  likely, 
that  our  children  and  our  household 
after  us,  will  "  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord  ?"  A  multitude  of  instances 
might  be  added,  but  let  this  suffice. 

Eeason  and  Scripture  concur  in 
pointing  out  the  head  of  the  family  as 
the  fittest  person  1o  officiate  at  the  do- 
mestic altar.  Anciently,  indeed,  the 
father  of  every  family  bore  to  it  the 
threefold  relaUon  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king.  Asa  prophet,  he  instructed 
his  household  in  tbe  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  histoiy  of  man.  As  a 
priest,  he  officiated  at  the  family  al- 
tar, interceded  for  those  under  his 
care,  and  pronounced  benedic^ons 
upon  his  children.  As  a  lawgiver 
and  king,  he  "  commanded  bis  chil- 
dren and  household"  to  "  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,"  at  the  same  time 
that  his  own  deportment  presented  to 
them  the  mostsalutary  and  impubive 
example.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
church  and  the  world  it  would  be, 
did  Christians  act  on  this  principle  I 
It  would  be  an  admirable  means  of 
bringing  "  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  " 
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— a  duty  which  can  be  perfonned  in 
DO  other  way  than  by  teaching  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings, 
which  are  "  able  to  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation."  Servants,  as  well  as 
chidren,  ought  to  participate  in  the 
instructions  imparted  in  these  domes- 
tic seminaries,  since  they  are,  by  Pro- 
vidence, placed,  for  a  season,  under 
our  care.  It  is  not  for  maalers  to  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  their  consciences, 
nor  to  substitute  their  own  opinions 
concerning  the  gospel,  in  place  of  the 
gospel  itself;  but  rather  to  teach 
them  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
and  persuade  them  "  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,"  by  a  believing  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel,  and  by  giving  them- 
aelvea  up  to  the  Lord  by  public  pro- 
fession. We  frequently  find  reason 
to  lament  the  inconsistency — we  will 
not  say  the  folly — of  many  professors 
of  religion,  who  would,  in  regard  to 
this  duty,  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
Instead  of  descending  from  generals 
to  particulars — from  wholes  to  parts 
— it  would  be  acting  the  part  of  con- 
sisteocy  to  ascend  fi^m  particulars  to 
generals,  which,  certainly,  is  the  order 
of  nature.  Who  will  give  a  person 
credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives  in 
contributing  towards  the  pecuniary 
support  of  religion,  if  that  person  give 
much  towards  sending  the  gospel 
abroad,  and  little  or  nothing  to  sup- 
port it  at  home.  The  same  reasoning 
is  applicable  to  those  who  would  be 
leathers  everywhere  except  at  home 
— who  would  have  all  to  become 
their  disciples  but  their  own  house- 
holds. Let  us  rather,  if  we  think  we 
possess  teaching  qualifications,  begin 
to  exercise  those  talents  at  home,  then 
at  the  Sunday  school,  and,  last  of  all, 
from  the  pulpit.  Nothing  would  be 
more  difficult  than  to  believe  that 
man  to  be  in  earnest,  who  publicly 
warns  his  neighbours  "  to  flee  from 
the  impending  vengeance,"  but  who 
seldom  or  never  informs  his  own 
household  that  the  "  Son  of  Man  is 
come  to  seek  and  save  the  lost"  We 
will  venture  to  ask  whether  love  to 


souls  be  a  motive  to  tench  ?  If  so, 
we  should  begin  at  home,  and  this 
were  teaching  first  those  we  love 
most.  If  probability  of  success  be  an 
encouragement  and  a  motive,  we 
should  begin  athome;  for  with  whom 
are  we  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
with  our  children — with  those  who 
look  upon  us  as  the  wisest,  the  best, 
and  the  greatest  ?  In  short,  if  the 
^ory  of  God  be  a  motive,  we  should 
begin  at  home  ;  for  if  we  could  in- 
scribe our  lessons  upon  universal  na- 
ture, and  telegraph  our  instructwns 
by  the  sun,  this  would  not  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  if  our  families  are 
neglected.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  the 
beads  of  families,  employ  the  means 
put  within  our  reach,  and  sow  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  and  servants 
the  seeds  of  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness, that  our  families  may  become  as 
nurseries  to  the  church.  Do  not  rest 
satisfied  with  merelyspeaking  to  them 
— but  endeavour  to  enlighten  their 
understandings,  and  through  the  un- 
derstanding to  touch  their  hearts,  and 
through  the  heart  to  influ^ice  the 
conduct ;  and  so  their  light  will  shine 
before  men,  who,  seeing  their  good 
works,  will  glorify  their  Father  who 
is  in  heaven. 

It  was  au  important  part  of  the 
priest's  office,  under  the  law,  to  make 
intercession  for  the  people.  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  great  antitype  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  is  represented  as 
living  for  ever  to  make  intercession 
for  the  whole  family  of  God  on  earth. 
So  every  Christian  parent  ought  to 
make  the  care  of  his  &mily  his  own, 
and  plead  for  them  at  the  throne  <^ 
grace.  And  as  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  encDurager  of  virtue, 
He  hasconnected  some  personal  bene- 
fit with  the  fidthfiil  dischai^  of  every 
duty  ;  and  we  shall  find,  if  we  attend 
regularly  to  this  duty,  that  the  en- 
joyment of  some  very  valuable  bles- 
sings will  be  the  result.  The  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  conducted 
in  our  families,  is  a  seminary  in  which 
we  shall  learn  many  excellent  lessons 
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— it  gives  a  kind  of  oducation  to  the 
kindlier  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
It  is  a  truth  familiar  to  most  of  those 
whom  we  address,  that  the  Author  of 
our  nature  has  appointed  that  man 
shall  learn  continuiUly,  and  learn  by 
example  and  practice.  Now,  family 
worship  will  call  into  exercise  many 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  which 
nothing  else  will  do,  at  least  in  the 
same  degree.  It  will  he  readily  ad- 
mitted that  sincerity  is  essential  to 
prayer  ;  and  if  sincerity  is  ever  to 
become  a  constant  habit  of  the  mind, 
it  is  U)  become  such  by  exercise,  and 
what  can  be  more  likely  to  draw  out 
this  Christian  virtue  than  pleading  for 
those  who  are  bo  nearly  bound  to  us 
hytheties  of  nature?  When  we  think 
of  a  person  praying  for  an  enemy, 
the  idea  of  sincerity  would,  probably, 
not  be  the  first  suggested  toour  minds. 
But,  as  it  is  BO  natural  to  us  to  lore 
our  offspring,  that  it  may  not  be  un- ' 
reasonably  considered  as  the  second 
great  commandment  of  nature  in- 
scribed on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts,  if 
a  manmaytiesupposedtobein  earnest 
when  pleading  for  himself,  we  cannot, 
without  justly  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  much  uncharitableness,  enter- 
bun  any  doubts  in  respect  to  his 
sincerity  and  earn»stness  when  his 
children  are  the  objects  of  his  inter- 
cessional  addresses  to  the  Throne  of 
Mercy.  When,  therefore,  by  exer- 
cising it  in  relation  to  your  families, 
this  sincerity  has  become  a  fixed  dis- 
position and  habit  of  the  mind,  it  will 
naturally  enter  into  the  essence  of 
prayer  when  ofi'ered  up  in  behalf  of 
your  neighbours,  for  your  Sovereign 
and  conntjy,  when  you  plead  for  the 
heathens,  or  intercede  and  implore 
pardon  for  your  enemies. 

There  is  anoth^  thing  which  we 
have  frequ^it  occasion  to  lament, 
which  is  a  hardness  of  heart,  and  an 
absence  of  that  fervency  of  feeling, 
which  we  know  is  essential  to  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  Domestic  worship 
is  a  remedy  for  this.  Have  you  not 
repeatedly  experienced,  when  labour- 
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ing  under  this  unpleasant  state  of 
feeling,  your  thoughts  turned  upon  the 
circumstances  of  your  children  and 
family,  and  immediatoly  the  icy  bonds 
of  nature  were  dissolved  into  that 
warmness  of  feeling  so  congenial  with 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  in  which 
you  were  then  engaged.  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  fiag  in  our  attention  to 
this  duty,  "  and  in  due  lime  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  &int  not." 

All  headsof  families oughtto  "rule 
well  tbeir  own  houses,  having  their 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity." 
This  every  parent  will  generally  ac- 
knowledge, and  which  every  Christian 
parent  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  profes- 
sion, constrained  to  admit.  At  first 
view,  this  subject  would  appear  com- 
paratively easy,  as  nothing  more  is 
thought  necessary  thtm  "  to  break 
down  the  wills  of  children"  in  time, 
and  not  to  spoil  them  by  over-indul- 
gence. The  right  principle  of  exer- 
cising domestic  authority  is  not,  we 
opine,  a  less  revealed  truth  than  the 
plan  of  human  redemption  and  resto- 
ration. Indeed,  it  was  this  plan,  and 
the  conduct  of  our  universal  Parent 
towards  us.  His  disobedient  and  re- 
bellious children,  that  unfolded  it 
But  man  was  not  only  an  undntiful 
child,  but  an  enemy  to  his  beneficent 
Parent  We  will  therefore  reason 
thus — If  gentle  means  are  the  most 
suitable  to  overcome  enemies,  and 
make  them  friends,  much  more,  then, 
are  those  means  the  fittest  to  govern 
those  so  closely  united  to  us  by  the 
bonds  of  love  and  natural  afiection. 
Now,  it  was  God  himself  that  taught 
us  the  true  philosophy  of  this  subject. 
To  overcome  an  enemy,  without  in- 
juring him,  is  an  idea  worthy  of  God 
as  its  revealcr.  None  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity  knew  any  thing  about  it ; 
no,  none  of  their  heroes,  statesmen, 
moralists,  philosophers,  legislators, 
understood  this  principle.  Every 
Christian  mechanic,  however,  knows 
that  OUT  Father  in  heaven  has  placed 
his  disobedient,  hostile  children,  under 
a  renovating^  transforming,  morally- 
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conquering,  heart-melting,  (not  \rill' 
breaking)  economy.  In  short,  w( 
are  the  objects  of  "  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long' 
suffering,"  of  which,  it  is  our  duty  to 
know,  the  morfil  tendency  is  to  lead 
ua  to  repentance  :  "  God  is  love," 
and  "  love  is  power."  It  was  the 
manifestation  of  his  love,  not  the  law, 
that  conquered  tlie  world.  In  this 
we  are  instructed  to  imitate 
"  Love  your  enemies."  "  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink  ;  for  in  so  doing  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 
Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  bat  overcome 
evil  with  good."  Yes,  Brethren, 
this  is  the  grand  principle — this  the 
golden  rule  ;  "  Overcome  evil  with 
good,"  If  there  were  no  evil  in  the 
world,  there  had  been  no  need  for 
government — had  there  been  no  evil 
in  a  child's  heart  or  disposition,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  ex- 
ercising discipline  and  authority ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  this 
necessity  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
instead  of  having  recoorse  to  the  ex- 
ploded, unphilosophical,  and  unscrip- 
tural  system  of  "  breaking  the  wills" 
of  our  children,  and  that  by  means 
which,  for  its  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
nothing  could  exceed,  let  us  apply 
the  principle  "overcoming  evil  with 
good."  So  little,  however,  has  this 
principle  been  understood,  even  among 
believers  in  Divine  revelation,  that 
a  calm  and  impartial  observer  of  the 
process  of  will- breaking,  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  where,  in  the  book  of 
Glad  Tidings,  was  revealed  a  principle 
so  outrageous  to  human  foeUng,  and 
so  contradictory  to  that  law  of  love 
which  Grod  has  written  upon  every 
parent's  heart. 

In  order  further  to  establish  this 
truth,  let  ua  glance  at  the  reason  of  it 
There  are  certain  simple  principles  or 
axioms  the  seeds  of  great  problems 
and  demonstrations — in  morals,  as 
well  as  in  geometry,  which,  byreason 
of  tbeir  being  less  the  objects  of  sense, 
less  tan^ble,  are  frequently  overlook- 


ed. The  truth  which  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  establish,  rests  upon  two 
of  those  principles.  The  first  is,  like 
things  produce  their  like.  The  second 
is,  contraries  are  subdued  by  contra- 
ries. This  principle  has  ten  thousand 
vouchers  for  its  truth  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Every  herb,  eveiy  flower,  and  every 
tree  proves  it.  It  is  still  more  stri- 
kingly exemplified  in  the  animal  than 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  for  the 
onlyresemblance  perceivable  between 
one  flower  and  anolber  is  that  of 
generic  identity,  while  between  a  child 
and  its  parent  there  exists  not  merely 
the  general  likeness  between  beings 
of  the  same  kind,  but  a  particular  or 
iamily  likeness.  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  moral  creation.  Love  engenders 
love,  hatred  begets  hatred,  anger  is 
subdued  by  love,  and  love  is  extin- 
guished by  vrrath,  as  fire  is  by  water. 
As  acorns  always  did,  and  ever  will, 
produce  oaks ;  so  "  a  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath  ;  and  grevious 
words  stir  up  anger."  This  always 
was  and  ever  will  be  true — true  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  Finally, 
in  bringing  up  your  children,  and  ex- 
ercising discipline  over  them,  whether 
you  appeal  to  their  reason,  tbeir  self- 
esteem,  their  interest,  hopes,  or  fears, 
let  your  words  be  dipped  inkindliness 
and  love  ;  otherwise  all  the  worst 
passionsofthehumansoulwillbeupin 
arms  against  all  your  reasoning,  re- 
proof, persuasion,  and  correction. 
"  Hard  words  are  like  biulstones  in 
summer,  they  beat  down  and  destroy 
all  before  them,  but  which  would 
nourish  and  promote  the  growth  of 
those  things  if  melted  into  drops." 
"  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children 
.til,  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
and  admcmition  of  the  Lord." 

[With  the  foregoing  excellent  nddresB 
1  Family  Worship  and  Oovemment,  we 
have  the  Btatistica  <»  forty-aeven  churches, 
comprising  Boine  2700  members.  Tbe 
chanees  in  these  sociedes  during  the  last 
year  nave  been  as  follow: — Increase  by 
baptism,  I6S  ;  by  letter,  3S ;   by  reatora- 
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tion,  SI  ;  total,  284.  Denease  by  exclu- 
sion, 67;  bydeath,  79;bydi6mi6sion,  3U: 
tt>tal,  176  :  clear  increase,  108.  ITie  Cir- 
cular I.etter  was  tranglnted,  as  uaaal,  from 
the  Welsh  to  the  English  language,  by 
John  Evans,  Biccon.  We  are  happy  to 
IcaiD,  that  Bome  of  these  worthy  Welch 
BaptiBlH  have  abandoned  their  antiquated 
Caivinistic  cieedaa  abond  ofunion  1  some 
of  them,  indeed,  have  actually  commenced 
baptizing  believers  on  the  simple  con- 
fession ol'  faith,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  ol  the  Living  God.  We  cordially 
wish  Ihem  great  success  in  the  Cause  of 
oar  common  Lord.  J.  W.] 
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OP  CHRIST, 

Deah  Sie — Permit  me  to  reply  to 
your  note  on  my  first  ariicle,  before 
I  proceed  with  my  second.  I  am  glad 
to  leora  that  the  number  of  your  pro- 
phetic correspoudentfi  ia  so  much  in- 
creased.  I  hope  they  may  enrich 
your  already  very  valuable  columns 
with  thdr  love  of  heavenly  truth.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  "  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is 
subject  to  the  prophets."  A  divine 
harmony  should  be  sought  after  and 
attained,  for  that  ia  our  privilege — 
"  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  (the  truth,  the  word)  in  the 
bond  of  peace,"  ajid  so  laboring  as 
that  we  may  be  "  perfectly  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
same  judgment."  In  order  thereto, 
we  need  to  forbear  each  other's  differ- 
ence of  judgment  in  love,  where  an 
honest  striving  after  the  truth  is  ap- 
parent 

I  appreh^id  that  the  character  and 
contents  of  your  "  Prophetic  Depu^ 
ment"  are  adapted  to,  and  intended 
for,  such  only  as  have  already  began 
sowing  to  the  Spirit  No  man  can 
live  in  hqw  of  Uie  Saviour's  second 
c<»ning,  until  he  has  belie.vingly  em- 
braced Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  submitted  himself  to  His 
commands.  Ftuth,  hope,  and  holy 
living,  keep  pace  together.  Tliere 
can  be  no  holy  living  without  faith, 
neither  any  power  of  living  hope. 
There  can  be  no  iaith  which  brings 
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salvation,  without  the  accompaniment 
of  sustaining  hope  and  righteous  con- 
duct. Faith  without  works  is  dead  ; 
and  wbatiiocver  is  not  of  faith  is  sin. 
Faith,  too,  is  the  foundation  of  hope, 
and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  be- 
cause the  love  ol'  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  iSpirit  given 
unto  us.  And  "  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  and  charily ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity."  There  is  also 
but  one  faith  and  one  hope  ;  and 
"  whosoever  has  this  hope  in  him,  (of 
being  like  Christ  at  his  coming)  pu- 
rifieth  himself,  even  as  Christ  is 
pure."  Nothing  can  be  more  practi- 
cal than  this  doctrine  of  our  hope, 
when  Bcripturally  educed. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  the 
unanimity  of  the  apostoUc  watchmen 
of  Zion,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
by  His  children  from  the  least  unio 
the  greatest,  is  intended  in  those 
scriptures  of  the  propheta  to  which  I 
referred.  And  the  testimony  of  John 
and  of  Paul,  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred, would  certainly  jualify  that 
conclusion.  But  that  fulfilment  is 
on\yinpaTt.  Those  scripturesof  the 
prophets  (Is.  Hi.  7-10,  7er.  xxxi.  31- 
34)  are  two-fold.  They  apply  to  the 
last  days — the  days  of  this  gospel 
age  J  but  more  especially  to  the  last 
da;/ — which  is  the  millennial  day — 
the  day  of  judgment — the  era  of 
Christ's  and  the  saints'  reign  U^eiher 
— and  of  their  righteous  gOTemment 
of  the  world. 

This  two-fold  application  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  prophets  to  the  last 
days,maybebrieflyillustrated.  Com- 
pare Isa.  Ixi.  1-2,  with  Luke  iv.  16- 
21,  and  there  we  find  the  Lord  leaves 
out  "  the  day  of  vengeance  of  o 
God  ;"  or  rather,  he  stops,  and  does 
not  read  or  apply  il.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  was  speaking  in  order — 
first  of  the  dags  of  this  dispensation 
of  grace,  and  not  of  the  last  day, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  "  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God,"  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  scriptures, 
applied  to  his  second  coming : — Is. 
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Txsiv.  8,  Isiii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  3-8  ;  2 
ThesB.  i.  3-10  "  TAeae  are  the  rfaj/i 
of  mmgeanee,  that  all  things  which 
are  written  majbe  fulfilled,"  ag  Christ 
said  to  the  disciples,  Luke  xxi.  23. 
But  these  days  of  vengeance,  of  which 
Christ  spake,  are  the  last  days  ;  and 
the  last  of  these  last  days  is  emphati- 
cally "  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
God." 

Compare,  again,  Zech.  xii.  9-14, 
with  John  xix.  37,  and  there  we  oh- 

ve  that  John  leaves  out  the  mourn- 
ing. We  do  not,  however,  infer  from 
hence  that  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah 
bad  no  allusion  to  this  dispensation, 
"  r  we  find  much  weeping  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
Israel  by  him.  But  we  also  find  that 
weeping  and  mourning  associated, 
and  chiefly  so  with  his  second  ap- 
pearing. Take  one  scripture  as  a 
specimen  :  Rev.  i.  7,  "  Behold,  he 
Cometh  with  clouds  ;  aud  every  eye 
shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which 
[Herced  him  ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the 
earthshaUwailbecauseofhim.  Even 
>,  amen."  C<MQpare  Matt.  xsvi.  64, 
xxiv.  30;  andagainZech.xii.  10-14, 
with  other  parallel  scriptnree. 

These  two  inslances  are  specimens 
of  that  two-fold  sense  of  many  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  spoken  of ;  and 
this  very  principle,  we  observe,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  two  other  scriptures 
referred  to  in  my  laaL 

Inst.  1.  Compare  Isa.  Iii.  7-10 
with  Rom.  x.  12.  The  apostle  quotes 
from  the  prophet,  and  thereby  shows 
that  the  prophecy  is  applicable  to 
this  present  age.  But  the  prophecy 
's  not  wholly  applied  to  this  age.  He 
does  not  quote  the  prophet  as  saying 
unto  Zion,  novt  "thy  God  reigneth." 
He  does  not  speak  of  the  watchmen 

note  seeing  "  eye  to  eye"  —  or  of 
Zion  being  brought  again  and  re- 
stored— or  of  the  waste  places  of  Je- 
rusalem breaking  forth  into  joy  and 
singing  together,  &c.  In  a  spiritual 
sense  these  things  are  now  all  re- 
alized ;  but  the  full,  final,  and  literal 
sense  thereof  is  applied  lo  his  second 
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coming.     To  prove  this,  let  us  briefly 
note  its  several  parts. 

"  How  beautiful  upon  the  monn- 
tains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  hringelh 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  ; 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation  ;  that  suth 
unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth,"  v. "" 
We  have  here  the  person  spoken  of- 
and  spoken  of  as  a  preacher :  we 
have  also  the  place  and  the  character 
of  his  message.  The  person  spoken 
OF  is  Christ — the  light,  the  life,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  (Is.  Ixi.  1  ' 
Luke  iv.  12-21.)  Itincludes  alsohia 
faithful  ministers,  in  whom  he  dwells 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  whom  he  sent 
into  the  world,  as  the  Father  had 
sent  him,  (John  xx.  21.)  In  that 
character  he  will  come  again,  when 
he  comes  in  his  glory  ;  and  then  also, 
shall  his  angels,  his  ministers,  his  ser- 
vants, be  sent  on  their  final  message 
through  the  world,  (compare  Heb.  i. 
7-17,  Mat.  xxiv.  30-31,  Isa,  Ixvi.  15- 
20.)  The  place  of  his  (and  their) 
UESSAOE  is  said  to  be  the  mountams. 
"  At  that  day,"  when  he  shall  come 
the  second  time,  "his  feet  shall  stand 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  (Zech, 
liv.  4-5.)  "  The  mountains,"  how- 
ever, are  doubtless  figurative,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophetic  usage,  of  king- 
doms, and  refer  to  the  "  kingdoms  of 
this  worid,"  which,  at  his  coming 
shall  become  the  "  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  An  alln- 
sion  to,  and  illustration  of  this,  is 
given  by  David  in  these  words, "  The 
mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the 
people,  and  the  little  bills,  by  right- 
eousness." Again,  the  charactek 
op  HIS  MESSAOE  is,  good  tidings, 
peace,  salvation,  and  the  reign  of 
God  our  Saviour.  The  three  former 
of  these  features  are  contained  in  the 
latt«r  :  thatis  tosay,  the  goodtidings, 
peace,  and  salvation,  are  associated 
with  Christ's  second  coming,  and  with 
his  reign  as  the  God  of  Zion.  His 
coming  is  preceded  by  the  bride's  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  attended  by  the 
bridegroom's  voice,  and  followed  by 
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Q  invitation  to  all  his  disciples,  to 
Dme  and  behold  his  glory,  and  Bit 
down  in  his  presence.  To  all  euch 
the  result  is  peace  :  and  "  to  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time,  without  sin  unto  salva- 

n,"  (Heb.  is.  28.)  "  Then,  when 
the  Son  of  Mau  ah(Ul  come  again  •  • 
shall  he  sit  upon  the  throae  of  bb 
glory,"  (Mat.  xxv.  31-4.)  "  And  it 
shall  be  s)ud  in  that  day,  lo,  this  ia 
our  God  :  we  have  waited  for  him, 
and  he  will  save  us  :  this  is  the  Lord 
— we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be 
glad  and  rejoice  in  bis  salvation," 
(Isa.  XXV.  9.) 

The  gladness  and  joy  last  men- 
tioned acefffd  with  Isa.  lii.  8,  "  Tbey 
(Soa'a)  watchmen  shall  lift  vf  tha 
voice  !  with  the  voice  together  shall 
they  Hng  :  for  they  (ibe  watchmen) 
shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion."  Zion  refers 
lo  the  people  of  God,  who  are  the 
children  of  faithful  Abraham.  This 
ia  the  era  of  their  seailering  (Gen. 
xxviii.  14-15.)  and  not  untol  Christ's 
second  coming  will  they  be  brought 
again,  or  gathered  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophetic  word  (Mat.  zxiv. 
30-31.)  It  is  THEN  the  watchmen 
^lall  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  /ulness  of 
the  promise.  Now  they  know  but  in 
*  part{\  Cor.  xiii.  8-12.) 

Also,  the  9th  and  the  10th  verses 
)f  Isaiah  lii.  remain  to  receive  a  fullec 
accomplishment  than  has  yet  been  re- 
alized. The  whole  chapter  needs 
perhaps  to  be  considered  together.  It 
manifestly  relates  to  the  last  daya — 
to  the  days  of  this  age,  and  to  the 
last  day  ;  and  the  transition  from 
this  present  age  to  that  which  is  to 
come,  needs  to  be  ascerttuned  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  scripture.  We 
find,  then,  that  the  joy  and  singing  to- 
gether of  the  waste  places  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  visible  manifestation  of 
the  grace,  mercy,  and  salvation  of 
God  before  and  unto  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  mentioned  in  the  above  two 
verses,  whilst  they  have  an  undoubted 
spiritual  application  to,  and  fulfilment 
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in,  thia  age,  the  same  things  are 
spoken  of,  or  applied  to,  the  age  to 
come,  (or  the  millennium,  which  is 
the  day  of  the  Lord — the  last  day)  ; 
and  that  not  spiritually  and  partially, 
but  as  to  be  realized  literally,  fully, 
universally,  and  eternally — without 
mixture,  interruption,  or  end.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  shall  adduce  but  the 
one  following  scripture  as  a  specimen 
of  many  others,  spoken  of  the  last 
day  ; —  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
is  upon  me,  becanae  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  "  "  'to  proclaim 
•  "  •  tlie  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
God  ;  to  comfort  all  that  moum  ;  to 
appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in 
Zion,  lo  give  unto  them  beauty  for 
,  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the 
garwwrt  ef  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
n  ;  that  ttej  night  be  called 
righteousness,  the  plsmiiiigcJ 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  gltmfied. 
And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes, 
they  shall  raise  up  the  former  desola- 
tjons,  and  tiiey  shall  repair  the  waste 
cities,  the  deaolations  of  many  gene- 
rations," &c.  (Isa  Ixi.  l-ll.)  That 
which  here  is  written  after  the  day  of 
vengeance  in  ttiis  chapter,  belongs 
partly,  and  spiritually,  to  this  age — 
but  fully  and  literally  to  the  age  to 
come.  We  conclude  from  hence,  as 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture, 
that  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  and 
unity  of  judgment  among  the  watch- 
men of  Zion,  b  not  now,  nor  to  be  an- 
ticipated fully,  until  "when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion" — when  he 
shall  appear  iu  bis  glory. 

The  same  train  of  argument  is  ap- 
plicable to,  and  the  like  conclusion  is 
to  be  drawn  upon,  the  second  in- 
stance, or  Jer.  xxxi.  31-4.  We  can- 
not, however,  now  enlarge  upon  it. 
The  knowledge  of  God,  promised  in 
the  covenant,  we  may  observe,  is 
limited  to  Judah  and  Israel  in  tlie 
context.  It  is  applicable,  in  part,  to 
this  age,  as  appears  from  Heb.  viii. 
and  1  John  ii.  12-57.  But  the  ful- 
ness of  that  knowledge  is  reserved  to 
the  future,  when  iha  Lord  shall  re- 
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turn  h>  his  people  'and  be  sfa^l  dwell 
in  their  midst,  and  ih^  shall  reign 
together  for  errer.  Tl^-n  "  shall  the 
earth  be  Aill  of  the  knowledg*  of  the 
Lord,  M  ^e  waters  cover  the  sea," 
(Isa.  xi.  8.)  TAen,  indeed,  shaU  all 
(Israel  and  Jadah)  know  the  Lord, 
fmtm  the  least  eren  unto  the  greatest, 
(Jer.  xxxi.  34.)  Tien,  shall  'that 
wUeh  is  perfect  be  eoine,  and  that 
Ttlich  is  in  part  shall  be  done  ttny. 
We  shidl  behold  ^e  Savionr  iace  to 
isKM,  (we  shall  sea  aye  to  eye)  and 
know  even  as  we  are  known,  (1  Cor. 
xJiL  9-12.) 

Your  question  and  reraaiis,  Mr. 
Editor,  have  ^mrted  my  iatended 
cMirse,  and  CBtwed'my  rsp^  to  be 
more  lei^diy  than  was  intesded. 
You  nay,  perhaps,  okject  tcf-  what  I 
have  atAted  in  this  artiolei,  and  jmi 
might  object  to  every  avtide.  We 
cannot  see  eye  to  eye  at'  pi«>ent->il 
hope  weshall  soon.  I  shall  be  pleased 
t«  pursue  my  intended  eourae  in  the 
next  article,  with  yonr  permission. 
MraiMTjM. 
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FLEUIHG    ON    PBOFUECY. 
(Caaluuadfnm.piigs  Hi.) 

Thb  third  and  last  septenary,  there- 
fore, is  (hatof  the  vials,  or  last  plagues 
and  judgmnnta  upon  Borne  papal — 
which,  as  far  as  I  oan,  I  shall  explain, 
by  a  distinct  aooount  of  such  of  them 
as  I  reckon  to  be  fulfilled,  and  by 
some  few  conjectures  upon  the  re- 
maining ones. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  particu- 
lar consideration  of  these,  there  are 
two  tilings  which  I  would  premise. 
The  first  is,  that  as  the  trumpets  did 
rMse  Antichrist  up,  and  the  vialsmuat 
pull  him  down,  so  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful relation  that  the  last  bear  to  tlie 
former,  especially  the  four  first  ones. 
For  the  first  trumpet  and  first  vial 
bring  judgments  on  the  earth,  the  se- 
cond trumpetand  vial  an  the  sea,  the 
third  trumpet  and  vial  on  the  sun. 
The  second  is  this,  that  seeing  the 
vials  do  suppose  a  struggle  and  war 


between  the  popish  and  reformed 
parties,  every  vial  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  event  and  conclnsion  of  some 
new  periodical  attack  of  that  first 
par^  upon  Uiis  other  ;  the  isene  of 
which,  proves  at  length,  fevonrable  to 
the  laUM  gainst  the  former.  Which 
seeing  it  is Uie  most  noble  and  remark- 
aWe  part  of  the  period  ihaX  the  viid 
relates  to,  is,  therefore,  that  which 
demnninBtes  the  period  itself ;  even 
as  ihe  conquest  of  Pompey  by  Cfesar, 
and  of  Antony  by  Augustus,  suppose 
their  wars  b^ore,  and  give  the  de- 
nomination of  their  governments. 
These  things  being  premised,  I  now 

Th.e  first  vial  which  fell  upon  the 
earth,  to  the  tormenting  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  beast,  (chap,  xvi  2)  doth 
denote  God's  judgments  opon  the 
fovndations  of  the  Papal  power  ;  the 
earth  being  that  <hi  which  we  walk 
and  build  our  houses,  and  out  of 
whose  womb  we  are  mnntained.  So 
that  by  this  I  understand  the  popish 
clei^  and  the  papal  dominions  «nd 
revenues,  as  tiicy  are  upheld  by  tktm. 
This,  tfaereiore,  began  with  the  refor- 
mation, and  continued  until  the  time 
that  the  popish  factors  aad  trumpery 
were  thrown  out  of  as  many  countriee 
of  Europe  as  embraced  the  reibrma- 
tion.  And  we  may  fsistly  eonceivei 
what  a  tnorUficatJOQ  &w  was  w>  that: 
pBT^,  when  the  pretended  stmctitj 
of  tiieir  priests,  mmikB,  and  nuns^ 
found  to  be  mere  cheat,  and  their'' 
miracles  nothing  else  bat  lies  or  l^sP-- 
demain  ;  and  when  their  tales  of  por^' 
gatory  were  exposed  to  public  >  con* 
tempt,  and  their  pardons  and  iadtil-'' 
gences  would  sell  no  longet  ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  Pc^  and;  his- 
red-hatted  and  mitred  officers'  6aw 
themselves  driven  out  of  so  great  a., 
part  of  their  dominions — tbieir>flemi-. 
'  !S  for  breeding  their  TswAej-  mi.-- 
diers,  of  all  denominations  and'Wdcrs,. ' 
pulled  down — and  so  :mucb  of  ^Mdr' 
yearly  revenues  Inst.  Wbeiooi'tli^j. 
are  said  to  iall  undera  noisomeatad 
grievous  uleer,  or  sore  i    being  4bis 
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way  pained  and  vexed  invrardly,  and 
rendered  contemptible  to  the  whole 
world,  that  looked  upon  them  aa  no 
better  t^n  vermin,  and  the  plagues 
of  mankind.  So  that  this  vial  began 
with  the  rise  ofZuingliua  and  Luther, 
and  the  other  reformers,  in  the  year 
1516-17,  and  continued  to  the  year 
1566,  i  e.  about  fbrly  years  ;  for  by 
that  time  all  the  reformed  churches 
were  settled,  and  had  published  their 
creeds  and  confesaiona  against  Bome, 
in  opposition  to  the  determination  of 
the  popish  council  of  Trent^  published 
1563,  and  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Fourth,  which  added  twelve  anli- 
christian  articles  to  the  twelve  primi- 
tive ones,  which  was  put  out  a.d. 
1564. 

llieSnd  vial,  (verseS)  must,  there- 
fore, begin  where  the  other  ended, 
as  to  the  period  of  time  that  com- 
mences from  thence.  Now,  I  find 
that  in  the  year  1566,  the  wars  be- 
tween the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Stat«a  of  the  Netherlands  began, 
when  the  latter  got  the  nickname  of 
Geuae.  And  though  the  Spaniards 
were  often  victorious  at  first,  yet  they 
were  at  length  forced  to  declare  them 
free  states.  It  was  then  that  the  sea 
became  blood  to  the  Eomanists,  their 
votaries  being  miserably  defeated  in 
their  expectations  ;  for,  af^r  their 
cruellies  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
the  ZjOw  Countries,  and  their  massa- 
cres of  the  Protestants  in  France  and 
other  places,  the  scene  was  changed 
very  quickly.  So  that  a.i>,  1588,  the 
Spaniards  lost  their  vast  Armada,and 
did  ever  after  decline  in  their  power. 
And  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  invete- 
rate enemy  of  the  Protestants,  was 
killed  the  same  year  ;  and  a.».  1598 
died  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  being  eaten 
ap  of  lice — the  edict  of  Nantes  being 
given  out  the  same  year  in  France  in 
&vor  of  the  Protestants.  So  that  aa 
the  reformed  interest  was  in  peace 
everywhere,  and  conquered  in  Hol- 
land and  England,  the  Popish  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  Spain,  the 
late  terror  of  the  Protestants,  brought 


to  a  languishing  condition,  and  all 
their  allies  weary  of  wars  and  perse- 
cutions. And  as  in  the  year  1609, 
the  truce  was  made  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch,  so  the  war, 
though  renewed  and  carried  on  after- 
wards, became  languid  and  faint,  so 
as  hardly  to  be  felt  or  minded  by 
Mther  party,  especially  the  Dut«:h, 
who  were  for  the  most  victorious  and 
successful.  So  that  as  the  period  of 
this  vial  began  1566,  so  we  may 
reckon  it  continued  atraut  fifty  years, 
viz.  to  the  year  1617,  seeing  we  shall 
find  that  the  third  vial  did  begin 
then.     For, 

The  3rd  vial  (verse  4*7)  was  pour- 
ed out  upon  the  rivers  and  fountains 
of  water,  or  those  territories  of  the 
Papacy  which  were  as  necessary  to 
it  aa  rivers  and  fountains  are  to  a 
country,  being  as  it  were,  the  former 
vial  continued,  as  to  the  kind  of  the 
plague  !  for,  as  the  former  destroyed 
the  living  creatures  or  living  souls 
that  were  in  or  upon  the  sea,  viz.  the 
Spaniards,  the  great  mariners  of  the 
world  at  that  time  as  U>  their  marine 
power,  who,  after  the  year  1588,  lost 
their  former  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
to  the  English  and  Dutch — so  this 
latter  plague  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
Popish  party  to  subsist  and  keep  their 
ground  even  in  the  inland  country 
and  several  dominions  of  Germany 
and  the  neighbouring  places.  For  in 
the  year  1617,  Ferdinand  being  forced 
upon  the  Bohemians  by  the  Emperor 
Matthias,  and  crowned  king,  the  foun- 
dation of  new  quarrels  were  laid  this 
way  ;  fi>r  a  little  while  after  another 
most  bloody  religious  war  ensued, 
which  shook  all  the  emfHre,  and 
ftighlened  Europe.  And  though  the 
Protestants  lost  Bohemia,  the  Palati- 
nate in  part,  and  were  driven  out  of 
Moravia,  Austria,  and  Silena,  at  this 
time,  and  were  not  only  persecuted  in 
many  places,  but  like  to  be  extirpated 
and  rooted  out  universally,  yet  the 
tide  turned  all  on  a  sudden.  For 
after  the  Emperor  had  ruled  Germany 
vrilh  a  veteran  army  for  a  considera- 
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able  tim^  Ouatavus  Adolphus  enters 
Germany  in  the  year  1630,  and  con- 
quers everywhere.  And  though  he 
was  killed  about  two  years  aOer,  yet 
his  anny  CMitinued  victorions,  until 
at  length  all  things  were  accommo- 
dated at  the  peace  of  Muuster,  a.d. 
1648  ;  with  which  therefore  the  period 
oftheSrdvialmustbesuppoeedtoend, 
which  consists  of  thirty'one  years. 
Now  as  this  began  with  peisecuUons 
ogunst,  and  cmelties  upon  the  Fro- 
testantB,  so  at  length  the  angel  of  the 
waters  is  heard  to  give  thanks  for 
making  the  papists  drink  of  their  own 
blood  at  last  Which  song  of  praise 
another  angel  falls  in  with,  and  says 
Amen  to.  All  which  seems  to  denote 
Ibe  joy  both  of  the  Protestant  state 
and  church  upon  the  success  of  the 
Swedish  arms  against  (he  emperor. 

The  4th  vial  comes  now  to  be  con- 
Mdered.  And  as  this  is  poixred  out 
upon  the  sun  of  the  p^ial  kingdom, 
(tot.  8,)  so  the  effect  of  it  is  men's 
being  scorched  or  burned  with  flre, 
wbidi  yet  does  not  make  tfaem  to  turn 
to  God,  but  blaspheme  bis  name  the 
more,  as  we  may  see,  (ver.  9.)  Kow 
as  this  vial  must  begin  where 
other  ends,  viz.  at,  or  a  little  aAei, 
the  year  1648  ;  so  I  cannot  see  but  it . 
most  denote  the  wars  that  followed 
the  peace  of  Munster,  with  other  in- 
cidental occurrences.  Now  we  find 
that  the  French  hostilities  and  wars 
in  Flanders  began  about  this  time. 
But  the  chief  thing  to  be  taken  notice 
of  here,  is  that  Uie  son  and  other 
luminaries  of  heaven,  are  the  emblems 
of  princes  and  kingdoms,  as  we  took 
notice  of  before.  Therefore,  the 
pouring  out  of  this  vial  on  the  sun, 
must  denote  the  humiliation  of  some 
eminent  potentates  of  the  Bomish  in- 
terest, whose  influences  and  counte- 
nances cherish  and  support  the  papal 
cause.  And  these,  therefore,  must 
beprindpaUy  understood  of  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  Uiough  not 
exclusively  of  other  Popish  princes. 
Now,  it  is  not  unusual  with  Gtod,  to 
make  liis  enemies  crush  and  weaken 


one  another.  Sal^astotheexpiradon 
ofthisvialjldo  fear  it  will  notbeuntil 
the  year  1794. 

The  fifth  via],  (ver.  10,  1 1,)  which 
is  to  be  poured  out  on  the  seat  of 
the  beast,  or  the  dominions  that 
more  immediately  belong  to,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  Boman  See  ;  that,  I 
say,  this  judgment  will  probably  begin 
about  the  year  1794,  and  expire  about 
1848.  So  that  the  duration  of  it, 
upon  this  supposition,  will  be  for  the 
space  of  fiHy-four  years.  For,  I  do 
suppose,  that  seeing  the  Pope  received 
the  title  of  supreme  bishop  no  sooner 
than  606,  be  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  vial  poured  upon  his  seat 
itniiiediately(soastoruinhi3  authority 
so  ugnally  as  this  judgment  must  be 
supposed  to  do,)  until  the  year  1848, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  1260  years, 
in  prophetical  account,  when  they  are 
reckoned  from  606.  But  yet  we  are 
not  to  imagine,  that  this  vial  will 
totally  destroy  ^e  papacy  (though  it 
will  exceedingly  weaken  it)  ;  for  we 
find  this  still  in  being,  and  alive, 
when  the  next  vial  is  poured  out. 

The  sixth  vial,  (ver.  12,  &c.)  will 
be  poured  out  upon  the  Mahometan 
Autichrisl^as  the  former  on  the  papacy. 
And  seeing  the  sixth  trumpet  brought 
the  Turksfrom  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
from  crossing  which  river,  they  date 
their  rise,  this  sixth  vial  dries  up  their 
waves,  and  exhausts  their  power,  as 
the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and 
dispose  the  Eastern  kings  and  king- 
doms to  renounce  their  Heathenish 
and  Mahometan  errors,  in  order  to 
their  receiving  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. For  I  think  this  is  the 
nativeimport  of  tbet«xt,  and  not  that 
the  Jews  are  to  be  understood  under 
this  denomination  of  the  kings  of  the 
E^t,  which  is  such  an  odd  str^ing 
of  it,  to  serve  a  turn,  as  I  cannot 
admit  of  Now,  seeing  thb  via!  is  to 
destroy  the  Turks,  we  hear  of  three 
unclean  spirits  like  frogs  or  toads, 
that  were  sent  out  by  Satan,  and  the 
remains  of  Hie  polity  and  church  of 
Borne,  caUed  the  beast  and  the  false 
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prophet,  ia  order  to  insinuate  upon 
the  Eastern  nations,  upon  their  desert- 
ing Mahometism,  to  fall  in  with  their 
idolatrous  and  spurious  Christianity, 
rather  than  with  the  true  reformed 
doctjine.  And  these  messengersBball 
be  so  successful,  as  to  draw  these 
Eastern  kings  and  their  Buhjects,  and, 
with  them,  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, to  take  part  with  them.  So 
that,  by  the  a^istance  of  these,  tVeir 
agents  and  missionaries,  they  shall 
engage  the  whole  world,  in  some 
manner,  to  join  with  them  in  rooting 
out  the  saints.  (And  here,  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, Christ  gives  a  watch-word 
lo  his  servants,  to  be  upon  their  guard 
in  this  hourof  trial,  ver.  15.)  But,' 
when  the  Pope  has  got  himself  at  the 
bead  of  this  vast  army,  and  has 
brought  them  to  the  place  of  battle, 
called  Armageddon  (t.  e.  the  place 
where  there  will  be  a  most  dialxjical, 
cunning,  and  powerful  conspiracy 
against  Christ's  foUowers)  ;  then,  im- 
mediately, doth  the  seventh  angel 
pour  out  his  vial,  to  their  ruin  and 
destruction. 

The  seventh  vial,  therefore,  being 
poured  out  on  the  air,  (ver.  I7,)brings 
down  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and 
storms  J  which,  together  with  a  ter- 
rible earthquake,  destroys  all  the 
Antichiistian  nations,  and  particularly 
Eome,  or  mystical  Babylon.  And  as 
Christ  concluded  his  sufferings  on  the 
cross  with  this  voice,  "  It  is  finished," 
SO  the  church's  sufferings  are  conclu- 
ded with  a  voice  out  of  the  temple  of 
heaven,  and  fixim  the  throne  of  God 
and  Christ  there,  saying,  "  Itisdone." 
And,  therefore,  with  this  doth  the 
blessed  millennium  of  Christ's  spiritual 
reign  on  earth  begin,  of  which,  and 
what  may  be  supposed  to  follow,  we 
took  some  notice  above. 

Now,  seeing  these  two  vials  are, 
as  it  were,  one  continued,  the  first 
running  into  the  second,  and  the 
second  completing  the  first  ;  the  one 
giving  us  an  account  of  the  beast's 
preparations  for  warring  against  the 
saints,  and  the  other  showing  the  event 


of  the  whole.  There  ia  no  need  to 
giro  you  any  conjectures  about  tha 
conclusion  of  the  Nxth  vial,  or  tlie 
beginning  of  the  last ;  only  you  may 
ot^rve,  that  the  first  of  these  will 
probably  take  up  most  of  the  time 
between  the  year  1848,  and  the  year 
2000,  because  such  long  messages 
and  intrigues  (besides  the  lime  spent 
before,  in  destroying  the  Turkish  ei 
pire),andpreparationsforso  universal 
a  war,  must  needs  take  up  a  great 
many  years,  whereas,  our  blessed 
Lord  seems  to  tell  us,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  those  his  enemies,  will  be 
accomplished  speedily,  and  in  a  little 
time,  in  comparison  of  the  other  viaL 
Supposing,  then,  that  the  Turkish 
monarchy  should  be  totally  destroyed 
between  1848  and  1900,  we  may 
justly  aesign  seventy  or  eighty  years 
longer  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  seal, 
and  but  twenty  or  thirty,  at  most,  to 
the  last.  Now,  how  great  and  re- 
markable this  last  destruction  of  the 
papal  Antichrist  will  be,  we  may 
gness  by  that  representation  of  it, 
(chap.  xiv.  19,  20,)  where  it  is  set 
forth  under  the  emblem  and  charac- 
ter of  the  great  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God  (which  can  refer  to 
nothing  properly  but  the  event  of  the 
seventh  vial,  asl  might  show  at  lai^e, 
had  I-  time.)  Now,  this  wine-prees 
is  said  lo  be  trodden  without  the  city 
(viz.  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  church, 
seeing  this  is  called  the  city,  in  scrip- 
ture style,  as  Rome  is  called  the 
Great  City)  in  Armageddon  (Bev.  xvt. 
16,)  which  may  bear  allusion  to  the 
valley  of  Decision  (Joel  iii.  2,  12, 14.) 
However,  the  greatness  of  this  slaugh- 
ter appears  in  this,  that  the  blood  is 
represented  lo  flow  in  such  a  current 
as  to  reach  even  to  the  horse-bridles, 
viz.  of  the  servants  of  God,  employed 
in  this  execution  ;  for,  without  doubt, 
this  relates  to  what  we  have  in  chap, 
six.  14,  which  I  beseech  you  to  com- 
pare with  this  place.  For  ye  will 
find  that  a  large  account  is  gjven  of 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  (chap,  xviii.)  and 
of  the  triumph  of  Uie  church,  upon 
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her  final  victory  over  this  enemj', 
(chap.  six.  I,  Ac)  And,  among 
other  things  spoken  of,  relating  to  the 
battle  and  victory  obtained  at  Arma- 
geddon, ye  have  this  account  of  the 
General  and  his  victorious  army  (ver. 
ll,&c.} — "  And  1  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  behold,  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that 

>D  him  was  called  Faithful  and 
Trpe — and  he  was  clothed  with  a 
vesture  dipped  in  blood  :  and  his 
name  is  clJled  the  Word  of  God. 
And  the  armies  which  were  in  heaven 
followedhimuponwhite  horses.  And 
he  treadeUi  die  wine-press  of  the 
firceness  and  wrath  of  God.     And  I 

the  boast  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  their  armies,  gathered  to- 
gether, to  fight  against  him  that  sat 
OD  the  horse,  and  ag^nst  his  army. 
And  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
were  taken,  and  both  were  cast  alive 
into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brim- 
stone. And  the  remnant  were  sltuo 
with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon 
the  horse,  which  sword  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth  ;  and  all  the  fowls  were 
filled  with  their  flesh."  And  now,  to 
return  to  the  representation  of  this 
slaughter,  by  the  wine-press  of  blood 
(chap,  xiv.  20)  ;  it  is  further  said  of 
it,  that  it  flowed  to  the  height  of  the 
horse-bridles,  for  the  space  or  extent 
ofl600farlonga.  So  that  Armageddon 
seems  to  be  denoted  hero,  in  the  extent 
of  it,  OS  the  field  of  battle,  which  is 
now  turned  into  a  field  of  blood. 
Now,  what  place  can  we  imagine  to 
be  so  properly  meant  by  this,  as  the 
lerriloiy  of  the  See  of  Rome  in  Italy, 
which  (as  Ni,  Joseph  Mede,  who 
first  made  this  observation,  sap), 
from  the  aty  of  Borne  to  the  further- 
most mouth  of  the  Biver  Fo,  and  the 
marshes  of  Verona,  is  extended  the 
space  of  200  Italian  miles,  that  i 
exactly  1600  fiirlongs  :  the  Italian 
mile  consisting  of  eight  furlongs. 
Now  the  Hebrew  word  Armageddon 
or  Harmageddon,  may  be  justly  de- 
rived from  two  Hebrew  words  which 
signify  both  amtdediclioo  or  anathema 
I  and  a  destruction  or  elanghter,  as  well 


as  an  army,  or  their  army.  So  tliat 
both  the  anathemas  darted  against  the 
saints  by  the  Bomanists,  and  their 
armies  made  use  of  against  them  (all 
which  proceeded  from  Some  papal), 
may  be  here  alluded  to,  in  the  expira- 
tion of  both  their  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  interest.  So  that  this  con- 
jecture upon  the  name  does  confirm 
thai  other  of  Mr.  Mede,  that  the 
Stata  Delia  Chie&,  or  the  territory 
and  possession  of  Italy  belonging  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  is  the  place  called 
Armageddon,  where  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  antichristiaoism  will  be. 

[Note, — We  have  now  concluded 
our  selections  from  Fleming's  Dia- 
conrse  on  the  Apocalypse.  Those 
who  de»re  to  examine  iiirther  into 
his  views  and  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, we  recomntend  to  purchase  the 
work.  It  may  be  obtained  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  and  is  worthy  the 
perusal  of  all  «igaged  in  llie  study  of 
prophecy.  The  candour,  common 
sense,  and  modesty,  which  the  vrriter 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  are 
calculated  alike  to  interest  the  mind, 
and  secure  attendon  on  the  part  of  the 
reader — more  especially  as  so  many 
of  his  calcnlatitMts  on  prophecies,  nn- 
fulfllled  at  the  time  of  delivering  the 
discourse,  have  subsequently  proved 
to  be  correct :  a  fact  which,  in  some 
measore,  superindaces  confidence  in 
the  views  propounded  respeeting  the 
mysterions  fiiture.  However  tbtj  are 
only  presented  to  UB  as  so  many  pro- 
babilities, which  time  alone,  tbe  great 
revealer  of  secrets,  can  rednee  into 
realities. — J.  W.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  EVEKTS  FOXXOWIMO 
THE  HARBI^GB  BDFPEB  OP  IBE 
LAUB,  (set.  sue.  9.) 

Before  leaving  the  marriage  fbUt, 
or  the  reunion  of  Christ  witii  flie 
congregation,  we  may  advert  to  a 
question  that  will  likely  be  started, 
viz.  Is  not  the  personal  presence  of 
Christ,  the  fauslnnd,  necessary  to  such 
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a  consummarioD  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish things  that  difTer  ;  so,  to  be 
accurate  and  explicit,  we  must  make 
a  distinction  betwixt  the  personal 
and  the  visible  presence.  While 
there  may  be  no  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing the  tjues^on  with  regard  to  the 
visible,  some  hesitation  may  be  felt  in 
roundly  denying  it  with  regard  to  the 
personal,  if  so  be  we  are  to  identify 
the  term  personal  with  the  term  real, 
OF  literal.  Jesiu  promised  to  his  dis- 
ciples. Malt  xviit.  20,  "  Wherever 
two  or  tiiree  are  assembled  in  my 
name,  I  am  in  the  midst  tf  them." 
Here  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Jeeus 
can,  and  does,  fiiUl  his  promise, 
though  his  disciples  see  him  not  with 
the  bodily  eye.  A^ain,  in  Jobn  xiv. 
51,  "He  Uiat  has  my  commandmntts 
and  keepeth  them,  be  it  is  that  loveth 
me  ;  and  he  who  lovetk  me  will  be 
loved  by  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  manifest  myself  to  him.  1£ 
a  man  love  me,  he  will  obsarve  my 
word  ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  tM  will  come  to  Aim,  and  dwell 
wiU  Aim."  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  presence  and  fii- 
vour  of  tiie  Father  and  of  the  Son,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  these  precioas  pro- 
mises ?  But  who  would  affitm  that 
there  were  any  form  visible  7  Again, 
when  the  gloried  Jesus  appeared  to 
JohniRPatmoe,  eiolhed  and  surround- 
ed with  emblematical  ensigns  of  mys- 
tic meaning  he  said,  in  explanation 
of  the  appearance  of  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man,  in  the  midst  of  seven 
golden  lamps,  (Ber.  i  18)  "I  am  he 
who  lives  and  was  dead  ;  and  behold 
I  am  living  for  ever  and  ever,  and  I 
have  the  key  of  the  unseen  world  and 
of  death.  And  the  seven  lamps  which 
you  see  are  seven  congregations," 
(chap.  ii.  1.)  Tbeee  things,  says  he, 
who  holds  the  seven  stars  iu  his  right 
hand,  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  congregations.  But  to  none  of 
these  were  there  any  appearance  visi- 
ble. There  is  one  other  reference  we 
shall  make.    In  Bev.  iiL   20,  the 


Laodiceans  are  thus  addressed:  "Be- 
hold I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ; 
if  any  one  bear  my  voice,  aud  open 
the  door,  /will  enter  into  kis  house, 
and  will  sup  with  kim,  and  he  with 
me."  From  these  examples,  in  reply 
to  the  question  —  Is  the  visible  pre- 
sence of  Christ  necessary  to  hb  re- 
union with  the  congregation  ?  —  we 
say  it  is  not.  His  presence  may  be 
with  bis  followers,  and  will  be  with 
his  congregation,  in  a  special  manner, 
when  that  event  referred  to  takes 
place.  MostgraciouB  manifestations, 
and  the  most  intimate  fellowship,  may 
be  enjoyed,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  literal  visible  presence  cannot  be 
cognizant  by  sens^— "  For  now  we 
walk  by  fiuflj,  not  by  sight."  Nor, 
till  he  come  agu'n  "  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory," 
have  we  any  authority  to  expect  to 
see  him  on  earth. 

Bnt,  considering  tha  marked  dis- 
parity there  is  betwixt  the  deserted 
and  married  state,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  disparity  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  congregation  in  these 
two  conditions.  How  defective  must 
bo  her  experience  at  the  present  time 
of  the  gracious  manifestation  of  her 
Lord  I  And  in  like  proportion,  as 
she  is  defective  in  the  experience  of 
his  &vor,  so  must  she  be  in  the  re- 
flection of  his  comeliness  and  glory. 
May  that  day  be  hastened,  when  this 
will  be  Bud  of  her  that  was  deserted, 
"  Hie  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  wo- 
man forsaken,  and  grieved  in  spirit, 
and  a  wife  of  youth,  when  thou  wast 
refused,  saith  thy  God  !"  (Isa.  liv,  6.) 
And  when  the  congregation  becomes 
united,  and  returns  to  her  first  hus- 
band, and  to  her  first  love,  with  her 
lord  in  the  midst  of  her,  then  will 
she  be  in  circumstances  to  go  forth  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  — 
which,  in  her  divided  and  widowed 
state,  she  is  not.  Her  mesent  state 
is  a  stumbling  block.  Fart  of  her 
seed  are  captives  in  Babylon — part  of 
them  are  occupying  positions  in  an- 
tagonist communities,   and  wasting 
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their  eaei^ee  one  with  another — pan 
are  deprived  of  all  power  of  doing 
good,  in  being  nnscripturally  associ- 
ated with  such  a  mass  of  worldliness 
as  greatly  to  endanger  their  own  spi- 
ritual existence —  while  the  want  of 
cohesion  and  concord,  the  want  of 
BubordioatioD  and  co-operation  among 
those  who  stand  foremost  for  the  apos- 
tolic gospel,  ia  calculated  completely 
to  neutralise  all  beneficial  infiuence. 
Under  all  these  adverse  circumstances, 
how  can  the  Chrialian  cause  progress  ? 
And  what  does  it  amount  to,  all  the 
labour  which  has  been  expended  in 
attempting  to  evangelize  the  heathen 
in  foreign  lands  ?  Some  may  have 
been  converted  to  the  Lord,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  greater  part  have 
only  been  converted  to  the  sect  under 
whose  auspices  the  preacher  may 
have  gone  forth.  Indeed,  in  the  pre- 
sent divided  state  of  the  Christian 
community,  it  seems  to  be  presump- 
tuous to  expect  the  renovation  of 
mankind.  Abortive  must  all  our  at- 
tempts be,  if  the  Lord  be  not  with  us, 
and  will  resemble  the  foolish  attempt 
of  Israel  of  old  to  retrieve  their  error, 
alW  they  had  refused  at  the  first  to 
go  up  and  take  possession  of  the  land. 
They  said  (Numh.  xiv.  40)  «  Lo,  we 
be  here,  and  will  go  up  unto  the  place 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  ;  for 
we  have  sinned.  And  Moses  siud, 
wherefore  now  do  ye  transgress  the 
commoodment  of  the  Lord  ?  But  it 
shall  not  prosper.  Go  not  up,  for 
the  Lord  is  not  among  you."  Ver.  44, 
"But  they  presumed  togo  up  unto  the 
hill  top  i  nevertheless  the  ark  of  the 
covencmt  of  the  Lord,  and  Moses  de- 
parted not  out  of  the  camp.  Then 
the  Amalekites  came  down,  and  the 
Canaanites,  which  dwelt  in  that  hill, 
and  smote  them,  and  discomfited  them 
even  unto  Hormah." 

From  all  these  premises  wo  con- 
clude, that  the  unity  of  Christians 
being  essentdal  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Divine  pres«ice — and  the  Divine 
presence  and  favor  being  essential  to 
evangelical  success — the  subjugation 


of  the  world  to  the  Messiah  cannot 

take  place,  till  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  becomes  on  historical  fact.  But 
when  it  does  become  so,  then  follows 
in  natural  sequence,  what  is  revealed 
in  Rev.  xix.  11 — "  And  I  saw  hea- 
ven opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse, 
and  he  that  sat  on  it  was  called  Faith- 
ful and  True,  and  he  judges  and  makes 
war  in  righteousness :  whose  eyes  are 
as  a  fiante  of  fire,  and  many  diadems 
were  on  his  head,  having  a  name 
written  which  no  man  knows  but 
himself :  and  he  was  clothed  in  a 
garment  dipped  in  blood,  and  his 
nameiscalled  the  Word  of  God.  And 
the  armies  which  are  in  heaven  fol- 
lowed him,  riding  on  white  horses, 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean  : 
and  there  went  out  of  his  mouth  a 
sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  might 
smite  the  nations,"  &c.  Verse  19 — 
"And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  their  armies  gathered 
together,  to  make  war  with  him  who 
sits  on  the  white  horse,  and  with  his 
army."  This  corresponds,  in  several 
prominent  points,  with  what  is  writ- 
ten in  Kev.  vi.  2,  "  And  I  saw  and 
behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  who  sat 
on  it  had  a  bow  ;  and  there  was 
given  to  him  a  crown,  and  he  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer." 
Now,  seeing  this  refers  to  die  past, 
and  has  been  verified  in  the  triumphs 
of  the  gospel  on  its  first  promulgation, 
without  any  literal  or  visible  appear- 
ance of  the  kind  as  John  saw  in  vision, 
so  may  we  conclude  that  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  latter  vision,  no  literal  or 
visible  appearance  will  be  made — the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  these  bold  images, 
intending  to  show  forth  what  shall 
take  place  by  an  ordinary  instrumen- 
tality, superintended  and  directed  by 
him  to  whom  "  all  authority  in  hea- 
ven and  upon  earth  is  given."  The 
events,  however,  being  yet  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  couched  under  such  high 
wrought  symbols,  it  becomes  us  to 
speak  of  them  with  modesty  and 
caution. 

The  vision  from  verse 
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US  with  a  battle  scene,  called,  when 
formerly  referred  to,  (chap.  lyi.  H) 
"  tAe  baUU  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty  "  —  which  is  to  decide  the 
future  fortunea  in  this  world  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  Andchrial, 
with  all  other  worldly  governments — 
a  day,  then,  which  will  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembmnce.  On  the 
one  side  are  ranged  the  armies  which 
are  commanded  by  Him  who  is 
styled  "  The  Word  of  God,"  King  of 
idngs,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  with  a 
"  sharp  Bword "  proceeding  irom  bis 
month,  and  "  many  tUadems  on  bis 
head."  On  the  other  are  "  the  Beast," 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their 
armies,  the  false  prophet,  &c 

The  object  of  Uie  war  by  him  who 
makes  the  aggressive  movement  is  the 
establishment  of  righteoasneas — an- 
swering to  Psalm  xlv.  3,  "  Gird  tby 
sword  upon  thy  iJi^h,  O  most  Mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty  ;  and 
in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  be- 
cause of  truth,  and  meekness,  and 
righteousness :  atad  thy  right  hand 
shall  teach  thee  terrible  things.  Thine 
arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the 
king's  enemies,  whereby  the  people 
foil  under  thee.  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever  ;  the  sceptre  of 
tby  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre."  Also 
to  Isaiah  zi.  4,  "  With  righteousness 
shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove 
with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth ; 
and  be  shaU  smite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  his  month,  and  with  the  breath 
of  bis  lips  shall  be  slay  the  wicked. 
He  ^all  not  iail,  nor  be  discouraged, 
till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth. 
And  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law." 

The  object  of  the  allied  antagonist 
forces  is  the  reverse  of  all  this,  which 
may  be  learnt  from  the  foct  of  their 
being  "  gathered  together  to  make 
war  with  him  that  sits  on  the  white 
horse,  and  with  his  army ;"  also  from 
the  names  they  bear,  ezpressive  of 
their  character,  and  the  nature  of 
their  government.  The  Beast,  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  their  armies,  and 
the  false  prophet,  are  associated  in  one 


category.  The  Beast  is  of  great  no- 
toriety, having  prospered  and  prac- 
ticed forty-two  months,  equal  to  1 260 
years  —  as  the  head  of  the  last  uni- 
versal monarchy,  ultimately  divided 
into  ten  kingdoms,  hut  all  rettuning 
the  same  essential  principle  of  govern- 
ment^ brute  force — might  constituting 
right.  TTie  false  prophet  also  exer- 
cising the  power  of  the  Beast,  com- 
bined with  falsehood  and  deceit — the 
essential  principles  in  all  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  domination. 

The  result  of  the  battle  is  victory 
lo  him  that  aits  upon  the  horse  —  a 
complete  subjugation  of  the  whole 
antagonist  forces,  civil,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical,  to  the  rightful  authority 
of  the  King  of  £ings.  Then  is  ful- 
filled what  was  foretold  by  Daniel 
the  Prophet,  (Dan.  vii.  26)  "  But  the 
judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall 
take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume 
and  destroy  it  nnio  the  end.  And 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  him."  And  all  this 
we  have  the  fullest  assurance  to  be- 
lieve, is  to  be  accomplished  without 
miracle,  but  simply  l^  the  operation 
of  established  laws,  and  ordinary 
means,  such  as  the  Messiah  has  em- 
ployed from  the  banning  to  establish 
and  extend  his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

Stm  onnoming  nil,  uid  bj  idikU 
l«DippliHUBggn»tthipga;  bfthinga  deemed  ncak 


But  as  many  are  sceptical  of  this,  and 
conceive  Uiat  nothing  can  be  effected 
of  any  account,  but  by  a  personal  de- 
scent of  the  Lord  from  heaven,  and 
by  some  extraordinary  displays  of 
physical  power,  we  shall  review  our 
premises  again,  and  see  whether  the 
means  which  are  here  placed  before 
us,  have  in  them  evidence  of  fitness 
and  efficiency  adequate  to  such  an 
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enterprise,  and  the  iKluevement  of  so 
glorious  a  victor;. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  hare  the  lea- 
dership of  the  Prince  <tf  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth  —  the  Author  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  who  knows  what  is 
in  man,  and  how  to  approach  hini'— 
who  can  make  even  his  oppoBera  con- 
tribute nnwiilingly  to  the  completion 
of  his  grand  design,  and  cannot  be 
circumvented — who,  bj  his  own  ex- 
ample  when  here  on  earth,  as  well  as 
by  his  instruotions  to  hia  apoetles  and 
first  ministers  of  tbe  Word,  and  their 
examples,  fuUy  fijmiahes  (withoutony 
new  reTclation  )  his  followersio  alleges 
even  to  the  concloeion  of  this  state, 
with  all  necesaarf  counsel  to  direct  ki 
carrying  forward  hia  b«ner(dcat  pur- 
pose. 

la  the  next  plae«v  we  haTe  the 
"  sharp  sword,"  unsheath«d  and  un- 
blnnted  as  it  oomea  out  of  the  month 
of  the  Great  King— the  Word  of  the 
Living  God — die  rod  of  his  strength 
— the  word  of  tbe  truth  of  his  goepel 
— the  power  of  Glod  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  who  .  believes,  Jew  or 
Greek.  It  has  in  it  tbe  power  of 
almighty  love,  to  subdue  the  stout«at 
rebels.  Its  conquests  are  bloodless. 
It  makes  alive  whom  it  kills.  Is 
days  past,  it  has  subdued  the  proudest 
and  most  determined  rebels,  to  hiunble 
and  willing  obedience.  And  it  can 
do  it  again.  It  has  lost  none  of  iU 
primitive  efficiency,  if  exhibited  in  its 
primitive  identity.  And  this  is  tbe 
only  offensive  weapon  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole  army  of  the  faithful,  led  (m 
to  glory  and  to  victory  by  .the  Prince 
of  Peace,  in  this  decbive  campaign. 

"  The  cardinal  principle  in  hia 
government  is  love.  He  subdues  not 
by  any  other  sword  than  that  of  the 
Spirit.  Other  kings  subdue  men's 
persons,  and  hold  sovereignty  over 
their  estates  ;  but  he  seizes  the  hearts 
of  men.  To  conquer  enemies  is  his 
grand  entei^rise.  Philosophy,  as 
well  as  religion,  teaches  us,  that  to 
conquer  enemies  is  not  the  work  of 
ftwords,  noi  lances,  nor  bows  of  steel. 


It  is  not  to  Had  men's  persona  to  a 
triumphal  car,  to  incarcerate  tbem  in 
strong-holds,  or  to  make  them  sur- 
render to  superior  bravery,  jwowess, 
and  strengtii.  2o  conquer  an  enemy 
M  to  convert  him  itUo  ajriend.  Tliis 
is  the  notile,  benevolent,  and  heaven- 
concaved  enterprise  of  God's  only  be- 
gotten Son.  To  do  this,  all  arms  and 
modes  of  warfare  are  impotent,  save 
the  arms  and  monitions  of  everlasting 
love.  By  vivid  displays  of  God's 
philanthropy,  he  approaches  Ids  ene- 
mies ;  and  by  ^e  argnmenls  with 
which  this  eloquence  is  fraught,  be 
addresses  a  rebel  world.  Such  is  bis 
mode  of  warfare — a  system  devised  in 
heaven,  and,  like  all  God's  means, 
perfectiy  adapted  to  the  high  ends 
proposed." 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  a  united 
army,  "called,tuid  chosen,  and  faith- 
ful"— all  ready  to  lay  down  tbeir  lives 
for  their  commander — ready  to  obey 
bim  in  all  bis  orders — possesring  and 
exbilnting  such  excellence  of  clrarac- 
ter,  that  they  are  "  without  fault,"  as 
their  robes  of  "  fine  linen,  white  and 
clean,"  denote.  Howcomelyis  their 
order  !  How  loving-hearted  and  bar- 
moniously  all  are  co-operating  to- 
gether !  Though  many  in  number, 
they  are  all  "  (^  one  heart,  and  <Hle 
soul ;"  and  not  an  indigent  person 
among  them.  Then  there  exists  So 
more,  the  stumbling-block  of  division 
and  strife — their  enei^ies  are  no 
longer  wasted  in  hostile  feuds  with 
one  anotber.  Ob,  what  a  power  to 
convince  tbo  worid  of  the  troth  and 
heavenly  origin  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, when  this  comes  lobe  tbe  case  ! 
All  these  are  Bomany  living  witnesses 
confirmatory  of  its  being'  from.  God, 
which  testimony  caniK^  be  gati»»d 
or  confiited.  And,  beudea  all  this, 
they  can  now  point  to  tite  desolations 
come  upon  Babylon  tbe  Gireat— that 
grand  centre  of  civil,  political,  and 
ecderiastical  power,  unr^hloonsnees, 
and  deceit — according  to  Ike  predic- 
tions of  tbe  holy  apostles  of  tbe  Lamb. 
And  thus  may  tbe  great  apoetai^  it- 
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self  betorned  to  die  account  of  estab- 
liahing  and  forwarding  that  very 
TRUTH  which  it  had  so  completely 
ooimpted  and  hindered. 

In  coaclu^on,  then,  for  a  moment 
let  UB  stand  still,  contemplate,  and 
admire  the  wondrons  ways  of  the 
Most  High — who,  in  his  all-wise  and 
holy  providence,  gives  an  opportanity 
for  good  and  evil,  trutli  and  falsehood, 
right  and  wrong,  to  develops  them- 
selves— to  take  the  field,  and  grapple 
in  conflict  with  each  other,  without 
any  advenlitioua  aid  or  hindrance 
being  shown  to  one  more  than  ano- 
tfaer  :  that  the  whole  intelligent  uni' 
verse  might  see,  in  the  final  issne,  the 
superior!^  of  eternal  truth  andright- 
eonsneae — the  inherent,  indestructible 
excellence  and  power  of  tmth,  love, 
meekness,  and  gentleness,  to  vanquish 
and  hold  everlasting  dominion.  Be- 
fore the  Saviour  c^  men  visited  our 
earth,  and  irom  the  time  that  Abra- 
ham was  called  and  his  family  sepa- 
rated from  the  nations,  to  be  the  con- 
servators of  God's  tnith  and  purposes, 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  were 
left,  "  and  suffered  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways,"  till  it  was  fully  made  ma- 
nifest "  that  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  It  then  pleased 
God,  "  Uu-oagh  tbe  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  who  believe." 
In  like  manner,  since  the  first  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  Messiah's 
nnivers^  kingdom  till  now,  tiie  rulers 
of  this  world,  on  refunng  to  submit 
to  be  governed  by  him  whose  right  it 
was  to  reign  — whose  sceptre  is  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness — have  just 
been  allowed  to  take  their  own  way, 
and  to  role  the  world  eiW  their  own 
fiishion,  which  is  radically  of  one 
Btajap  alt  tlte  world  over — arbitrary 
power,  physical  force,  nugfat  the  stan- 
dard of  rig^l^  being  the  essential  prin- 
ciple in  them  all.  I^me  and  oppor- 
tnni^,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  are 
granted  them,  till  the  naughtiness  of 
tiie  whole  be  made  manifest.  And 
wiiat  do  we  lee  taking  place  in  the 
natiooB  of  the  world  at  tlw  present 


time,  but  tlie  developments  <^  the 
radical  defectiveness  of  such  a  prin<n- 
ple,  to  procure  for  the  governed  peace, 
aontuitment,  subordination,  good  or- 
der, and  happiness,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  man  to  govern  ?  Thus,  by 
its  own  working,  does  God  bring  to 
nothing  the  wisdom  of  this  world ; 
and  when  it  is  aU  in  confusion,  up- 
roar, and  anarchy,  and  man  at  his 
wit's  end,  by  a  well-ordered  agency, 
awakens  attention  to  the  truth,  which, 
at  the  proper  time,  ia  strongly  exhib- 
il«d  in  his  own  aj^inted  way,  and 
embodied  in  the  nnity.  (»der,  and  ex- 
cellence of  cbaiiicter,  which  are  seen  (o 
exist  among  the  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom of  bis  Son,  who  is  destined  to 
rulo  over  aU,  alone,  and  for  ever,  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory,  of  the  favor, 
■and  wisdwn  of  God. 

Such,  we  cone«ive  lohe  tie  trulk, 
and  the  way  we  are  to  interpret  this 
vision. 

T%is  article  having  grown  into  suf- 
ficient length  for  one  number,  we  must 
still  deftr  giving  our  thoi^hts  on  the 
20th  chapter  till  next  month. 

J.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER  FROM  SCOTCH  BAPTIST. 

DrarSiK  —  WitboDtrererriD^roanjtliiD^ 
I  lia>e  alreod;  Kaid  upon  the  subject  io  d»- 
uule  hcCireeii  hb,  I  ptocMil  tn  notice  Ibe 
you  h»e  made  — That  baptigm  Is 


rinfnng 


(bfldiTuelT  cqnMituted  medium  of  I 
intelligent,  b  ^  _^_^ 

mentofpeaoBand  pardon  before  God.  Now 
I  affirm  tbat  no  duch  doclriDt  ia  Id  tie  found 
in  the  setipliirea.  So  far  a!  I  know  there  is  ' 
on  If  one  piaos  Id  iDriplure  where  the  real 
meaointc  of  CbriBtian  b^ptiim  ii  to  be  foood, 
and  that  ie  in  ttie6tb  chap,  of  Boroans,  where 
the  Apontle  affirma  tbat  baptiam  i<  the  lite- 
Dtxt  of  the  death,  barial,  and  re»anectioii  of 
Jung  Christ,  by  which  believera  are  planted 
together.  Now  everj  attempt  to  force  a 
meaning  on  baptism,  iDannaiatent  with  that 
the  Apostle  haa  given  of  it,  will  only  lead  to 
error.  Hid  meaning,  then,  is  neither  mare  nor 
less  than  this — that  baptiem  \»  the  likunesa, 
resemblance,  or  figurative  repTeseuiatlcn,  of 
the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Jesoa 
Christ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  likeness  of  the 
most  impwtant  hei  that  aist  took  place  in 
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njoym 


t  of  p 
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psHon  before  God ;  bat  to  »;  that  obedioice 
to  baptiim  is  the  mediam  through  wbteh  this 
peace  and  pardon  are  to  baeajojiid,  is  rordog 
a  meaaing  npoo  baptiain  inconsigCent  with  the 
apoatle'HeiplanalioDofit,  aad  ippljing  to  the 
ihadoir  that  whiob  <mlj  belong*  to  the  anb- 

Theie  are  JDiI  [WO  figuratire  inatitationa 
thatbelieierB  are  commanded  toobiene:  Ihej 
are  haptiem  and  the  (Upper.  Both  being 
etjaallj  figaraCiTe,  they  ahoold  both  be  ei- 
ptainiKl  on  the  same  prinoipla.  To  aabjectone 
of  iheiD  to  a  lit«rftl,  and  the  other  to  a  fignra- 
ti»e  eiplanlion  U  highly  inoonBident.  There 
are  man  J  Ihat  explain  both  literaUy,  and  how- 
ever far  they  may  be  wronff  in  *o  doing,  atill 
thn  are  conaiBtenr.  But  looaiidei  both  you 
and  your  friend  Tery  inoonsi  ■  -  ' 
lilturatife  explanation  to  tl 
literal  onelobapligm,  Doei  not  me  aenpiore 
deelarethat  the  bread  U  the  body  of  Chiiat, 
and  the  wine  ia  hia  blood,  aa  plainly  aa  itde- 
elarealhat  baptiam  wufheiaiai,  or  that  bap- 
tism ahonld  be  obaerved  for  the  ForaiTeDeas 
of  ains?  1  preanme  yoa  iroald  omiider  it  an 
oatrage  on  common  iBDie,  were  I  to  nuintmin 
that  the  bread  ia  really  ud  Imt;  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  wine  is  his  blood.  Ton  woald 
Tery  likely  tell  me  that  the  bread  and  vine 
are  only  SgoratiTe  representations  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Cbriat.  Were  I  to  reply  that 
yon  most  be  wrong  in  your  interpretation, 
fat  Christ  says,  "  nnlees  you  eat  the  flesh  of 
theSonof  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  yoa  have 
QO  life  in  yon. "  I  think  X  woald  hare  as 
good  an  argument  for  nnderalandiog  the  aqp- 
per  in  a  literal  sense,  •«  yoa  hare  Ibr  saying 
that  sins  are  washed  away  and  forgiTai  by 
baptism.  Now  aa  baptism  is  only  a  likeness  of 
the  work  which  Jeans  Sni'ihed  in  the  room  of 
guilty  man,  jQst  aa  the  bread  and  wine  are 
the  likeness  of  the  brokeD  and  abed  blood  of 
Jesna,  why  force  a  meaning  on  baptiam  as 
inconsistent  with  soond  interpretation  and 
common  sense,  as  trananbstantiation  is  with 
the  anpper.  1  may  now  ask,  is  ths  one  act 
of  obedience  performed  by  Jesna  Christ,  in 
laying  down  his  life  at  the  command  of  hia 
heaieni  J  Father,  not  sufAcient  to  wash  away 
sins,  and  obtain  their  foiviveness,  that  a  Ggn- 
jatiTe  representation  of  hia  giorioos  work 
mnat  first  be  observed,  befoie  gailty  crea- 
tures can  obtain  either  peace  or  pardon,  DOt- 
withetanding  all  that  Christ  has  done  ? 

WehsTe  been  told  both  by  yoa  and  others, 
that  nowhere  is  it  said  in  acriptnre  that  par- 
don is  obtuned  hybith  alone.  Now  1  admit 
that  this  is  really  thecase, and  this  has  often 
been  bronght  forward  to  preie  that  your 
theory  of  baptism  muit  be  correct;  bnt  yon 
will  admit  that  the  Apostles  aaid  to  Ihoee  that 
heard  them,  whosoever  bell eted  the  doctrine 
they  proclajmed,  wonld  receive  the  remission 
of  wns,  witbont  saying  one  word  about  any 


odier  thing  being  Dcceasary  to  the  CDJoyBent 

of  pardon  and  peace.  But  had  they  enter- 
taJncd  the  same  riews  of  baptism  whieb  yoa 
advocate,  they  wonld  have  told  th«r  hearers, 
that  notwithstanding  all  they  had  said  about 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  believiDg  their  doc- 
trine, atill  Ihey  could  enjoy  neither  peace  nor 
pardon  ontil  they  werebaptiied.     The  apos- 


plmd  for.  Therefore,  instead  of  thi 
■eriptures  not  saying  that  pardon  ia  obtained 
by  faith  alone,  sheer  silence  on  that  subject, 
in  place  of  b«ng  an  argument  is  favor  of 
yonr  theory  of  baptiam,  is  a  conclosive  evi- 
dence that  the  apostles  did  not  entertain  the 
views  of  baptism  yoo  contend  far. 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  in  any  reply  you  may 
make  to  the  above,  I  hope  yon  will  meet  my 
argument  (airiy.     Id  giving  this  ■  plans  in 
yoorneitDOmber,  yoa  will  much  oblige 
A  Scotch  B*pti6T. 

Edinburgh,  12th  Angnst,  1848. 


DettT  Sir— In  rep'T  *<>  TO^aaodce  ofmj 
affirmatioii,  that  bapdam  is  the  divinely 
appointed  medium  of  biinging  intelligent 
beuevets  into  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
pardon  before  God.  I  hope  to  confine  my- 
self, as  mncb  ai  possible,  to  the  testimo- 
nies  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Still, 
as  my  two  last  replies  have  failed  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  fact,  I  can  entertain  but 
little  hope  for  the  future.  Permit  me  jnat 
to  obaerve,  diat  the  new  covenants  pro- 
mised to  the  house  of  «iiritual  luael 
through  David  and  hia  aee^  "tijI  foretold 
by  several  prophets  subsequently,  were  to 
be  for  the  whole  world,  compriBing  the  be- 
quest of  a  full  remission  of  all  past  siua  ; 
01,  in  other  words,  a  fi:ee  justificstion  from 
all  things  from  which  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile  could  be  jnstiSed  hj  the  law  of 
Hoses.  Consequently,  in  the  apostolic 
ptoclamation  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  nn.- 
der  the  Jewish  law,  there  must  be  a  lime 
when,  and  a  place  where,  the  blessing  of 
pardon  could  be  received  by  the  intelligent 
obedient  sinner.  Now  the  thne  and  place 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  baptism,  or  they  can 
nowhere  be  found  in  the  new  covenant  re- 
cords. On  the  contrary,  you  affirm  that 
no  soch  doctrine  can  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament. 


cancelled  through  bis 
sion,  and  hoira  people  were  thns prepared 
for  tbe  Lord,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  no- 
tice the  instructions  of  the  Lord  and  hia 

First— The  fact  to  be  piocltumed,  and 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  is  predicated. 


GORUESPOHDENGE. 


dead  the  third  day,  and  thst  letbnnation 
and  the  remittion  of  lint  ehould  be  pro- 
cloiraed  in  hia  name  amoDK  all  natlDos, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.  Now  you  are 
witneesea  of  these  things,  and  behold  I 
aend  you  that  which  my  Father  pronaised 
(Joel  ii.  28-3B)  ;  but  continue  ye  in  the 
city  until  ye  be  invested  with  power  Irom 
aboTe,  Lute  hit.  4B-9. 

In  this  brief  quotation  we  ha»ethe  death 
and  reBurroction  of  Christ  presented  as  the 
foundation  laid  in  Zioo  toi  the  hope  of  the 
guilty  ;  and  connected  with  thla  ia  the  Te~ 
mission  of  all  past  aina.  Thia  ia  the  good 
news,  the  glad  tldinga,  to  be  proclaimed 
in  the  name,  or  by  the  authority  of  Jeaua, 
among  all  natione,  beginoiag  at  Jemsa- 
lem.    The  Grat  diaconrae,  and  the  results 


Holy  Spirit)  as  recorded  in  the  2Dd  chap- 
ter of  the  Acta,  ought  to  have  been  the 
guide  of  the  church  in  all  aubsequentages. 
But  thia,  you  are  aware,  haa  not  bem  the 
case.  Mankind  in  every  age,  and  under 
every  diapenaation,  have  had  but  little 
fiiith  in  the  propositions  and  anangements 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  llkeir  own  plans  and 
ideas  they  conceive  to  be  much  better  than, 
those  propounded  to  them  by  Ood  ;  nnd 
by  this  means,  the  gospel  becomes  of  none 
effect,  so  &r  as  the  converaion  of  the  world 
is  concerned.  This  firat  diacourae  ia  de- 
livered by  Peter,  who,  with  the  eleven, 
and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  stood  up 
in  the  presence  of  thonsanda  of  astonished 
Jews  and  proselytes.  Now  these  Jews 
and  proselytes  were  convinced  of  one  aim- 
pie  foct,  VIZ.  that  Jesus,  who  had  so  re- 
cently been  crucified,  is  the  true  Messiah 
— the  anointed  of  the  Father— that  he  ia 
crowned  in  heaven  Lord  of  all— that  there 
is  no  other  name  given  among  men  where- 
by they  could  be  saved,  than  the  name  of 
him  of  whom  they  had  been  the  betrayers 
and  murderers.  ITie  multitude,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  all  that  was  said, 
cried  out,  in  agony,  to  Peter  and  the  rest, 
*'  Men  and  breihren,  what  shall  we  do  i" 
The  spontaneous  answer  given  corresponds 


with  the  commission  of  die  Ijord,  that 
formation  and  remiasion  of  sins  dlould  be 

Ereoched  in  his  name  among  all  nations, 
eginning  at  Jerusalem.  "  And  Peter 
said  to  Ihem,  repent,  or  reform,  and  be 
each  of  you  immeracd  into  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  the  remiition  of 
aim,  and  you  shall  receive  the  giit  of  the 
Holy  Spirit:  for  the  promiae  (of  remission 
of  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit}  is 
to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  abr  o^  even  aa  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call.  And  with  many  other 
w^ivds  he  teatified  and  exhorted,  aaying. 


word  with  sU  readiaeas,  ware  immersed, 
and  there  were  added  to  the  diteipUt  thst 
very  day,  about  three  thousand  souls." 

Now  the  question  is,  vAere  and  nhen 
were  these  thousands  pardoned  >  Had 
they  a  guilty,  polluted,  condemning  con- 
science before  Uiey  were  baptised;  If  not 
why  should  they  cry  out  in  such  anguish 
andbittemeaa  of  soul !  And  were  they  in 
this  state  of  perturbation  and  guilt,  after 
they  had  obeyed  the  command  i  Certainly 
not.  Theygladly,  not  sorrowfully,  received 
the  command  to  be  baptized  ibr  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  They  had  the  blessing,  for 
they  were  happy  and  joyful,  and  were  just 
as  figuratively  waahed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  as  they  subsequently  drank  of  his 
blood  in  the  emblematic  cup  at  the  Lord's 
table.  In  the  one  instance  water,  and  in 
the  other  wine,  are  substiiuted  for  blood. 
Hence  the  disciples  are  said  to  be  Wiished, 
and  to  be  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  In  the  same  manner  they  are  said 
to  drink  his  blood — the  blood  of  the 


Thus  baptism  is  the  medium  of  introduc- 
tion into  Christ — hia  death,  burial,  andre- 
aurrection — for  the  reminaion  of  ains,  and 
for  the  Uuly  Spirit;  and  therefore,  for  jua- 
tificatioR,  and  the  enjoymentof  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ.  Now 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  can  only 
be  maintained  in  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  disciple,  by  his  constantly  walking 
in  the  commands  of  the  Lord-~-keeping 
the  imity  of  the  Spirit  by  the  bond  of 
peaoe.  Hence  the  first  disciples  are  said 
to  have  been  stead&at  in  the  apostlea'  doc- 
trine, in  the  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of 
the  loaf,  and  in  prayers.  And  they  came 
together  on  die  first  day  of  the  week,  to 
break  the  loa£  and  to  drink  of  the  emble- 
raadc  blood  of  the  new  institution,  in  re- 
membrance of  ths  Lord  until  he  return, 
in  obedience  to  that  solemn  injunction — 
"  Do  thia  in  remevtbrance  nf  me,  anlil  I 
emHf."  Further  remarks  must  be  deferred 
until  our  next.  J.  W. 


WATEB  BAPTISM  AND  SPIRITUAL 
BAPTISM. 
DE&n  Sir. —  I  have  submitted  to  you  the 
following  views,  hoping  that  you  will  gite 
them  a  candid  Inveatifcatiou,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  Harbinger,  assist  a  few  in- 
diiiduala  (who  are  anxious  to  ascerlun  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jeaus  Christ),  in  determining 
whether  they  are  soriptural  or  not.  The 
following  conaidi 


a  our  miods,  whether  Che 


■.i  doubts 
Apostle  Paul  re- 
n  Rom.  vi.  3,  and 


4&4 
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ttaoaUj  Bpoken  of,  at  MMt.  zxriii.  19, 
"  Dtuiple  tM  tba  mCioni,  bapiiiing  them 
hiletfaaname,"  Ao.  J  nai  nfva,  &.otiviii.  IS, 
"  onlj  tbey  wen  b*pt'ied  iototbr  nkmaaflhe 
Lord  JraiM"— whilM  in  tb«  iiuhjui  ntida- 
toDotteTMltm,  tha  pemmtpokm  afareMid 
to  be  "  luptizBd  into  JeeiitChriM,"  "  baptized 
late  Jiii  deilb." 

Znd.  We  conceive  tbal  tbe  baptlam  apoken 
ofid  theae  paan{;e*  i«  limited  by  tbe  term 
(wot,  at  many,  or  to  a  portion  of  tbe  dtBioplea 
who  are  distiBpniehed  from  the  rest  bj  their 
having  been  "  baptized  into  hie  deatb,"b; 
having  "  pnt  on  Chriat."  The  fbllowiag 
paaaagea  will  abow  tbe  limiting  power  of  tbe 
term  onti  Joba  i.  12, "  He  eame  onto  bin 
own  aod  bis  own  reoetved  him  net,  hot  aa 
manT  aa  laceiTed  him,  be  gaTe  to  them 
Acta  W.  »i,  >' For  aa  man; 
org  of  hoaaea  and  landa,  aold 
them,"  '<ka. ;  Bom.  riM,  H,  "  For  aamaaj 
aa  are  led  bv  the  apirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
TODS  of  God  i"  Gal.  iii.  ID,  "  For  aa  loanv 
ae  areof  Ite  work*  of  tbe  law,  are  under  tbe 
eame;"  and  >i.  I(t,  "  And  aa  man;  aa  walk 
aocordiog  to  tbia  rule,  peace  be  on  them,"Ao. 
Doea  not  the  aae  of  the  term  in  these  pajiaa- 
gea  olearl;  ahew  tbat  when  the  Apoaiteuaei 
it  in  ^oae  we  are  considering,  it  ia  to  limit 
tbe  baptlam  apokcD  of  to  a  particular  portion 
of  the  disciplea,  to   thoae   Whom  he  diatin- 

Suishea  aa  having  been  "  baptized  into  big 
esth,"  aa  having  "put  on  Chriat  P"  It  ia 
aa  though  he  had  aaid  tbat  portion  ofiu  who 
have  been  "  baptized  into  Chriat,  bare  put 
on  Chriat."  Just  aa  in  tbe  paaaagea  here  ad- 
duced, aa  many,  or  tbat  portion  of  hie  own, 
who  reoeiTed  him,  he  gave  power  to  beoome 
the  aona  of  God,  <fto.  AU  who  are  deaigna- 
ted  "his  own,"  did  net  receive  him.  And 
again:  aamanj,  or  tbat  port  ion  of  tbedieoiple* 
"  who  were  poaaeeeora  of  bauaca  and  land*, 
Bold  them."  AU  were  not  poaacaaed  of  them. 
Aod  80  of  the  reat  e(  tbe  paMagea,  with 
otbera  too  uameraoa  to  mencioi,.  ThetBim 
Mot  linita  the  thing*  apoken  of  to  a  pution- 
lar  portion,  diatiogainhed  from  the  whole; 
and  Iberelore,  we  conoetve,  that  in  Bom.  wi. 


3,  ai 


1  GaL  ii 


37,  il 


portion  of  the  diaoiplta. 

3nL  The  aame  eoncluaioo  appearF  obvious 
to  na  from  the  phraae  "  put  on  Chriat" 
Thiaia  generally  interpreted,  aa  referring  to 
the  profeaaiOQ  afdiscipleahi  pmade  in  baptiam ; 
but  if  we  make  the  acriplarc  ita  own  interpre- 
ter, which  we  think  mual  be  the  aafest  method, 
we  ahall  find  that  ia  tbe  mind  of  the  Apoelle 
Paal,  to  "put  on  Chriat"  involved  aoma- 
tbiog  more  than  theprofeaaionof  Chriatianily 
made  at  baptism.  The  only  place  in  wbich 
It  ooeun,  foeaidee  Gal.  iii.  27,  ia  Rom.  liii. 
14  ;  "  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesna  Chriat, 
and  make  no  provision  for  the  fieab,  to  fDlGl 
tbe  luaU  thereof."  It  ia  here  addressed  (o 
the  membera  of  the  chnrch  at  Bonn — ibey 


they  abould  imbibe  the  apirit  and  copy  the 
example  of  Chriat.  Mow  it  ii  highly  proba- 
ble thai  all  tbe  meratwra  of  the  chnrch  at 
Home  had  not  done  tbia,  though  tbey  had  been 
baptized  in  accordance  with  the  commisaioD 
in  Hat.xxviii.  19.  They  could  not  be  ex- 
horted to  "  put  on  Christ''  prafeaaionally, 
aod  therefore  the  phraae  must  have  reference 
to  tboae  who  were  "  diaoiples  indeed  ;  "  or, 
in  other  worda,  who  were  real  Christiana. 

Now,  if  the  phraae  ia  applicahle  ta  real 
Chriatiaus  alone,  then  it  followa,  that  the  al- 
loaionianot  to  a  baptism  in  water,  for  tl 
Apostle  declares,  that  "  aa  many,"  or  that 
portion  of  them, "  who  had  been  baptized  is 
ChHst,hadput  on  Christ,"  or  imbibed  tbe 
apirit  of  Chriat.  Bot  thia  ia  not  true  of  all 
who  are  the  aubjecta  of  water  haptiam,  i 
case  of  Simon  Magui  proiea,  aod  i 
DIhera  to  wbom  reference  ia  made  ti 
aoripturea  :  and  therefore,  tbe  concluiiioD  ap- 
pears obviona,  that  the  baptiam  alluded  to  ■" 
these  pasaagea,  is  a  apintual  bapCism. 
these  viewa  be  scriptural,  then  the  frequi 
application  of  theaepaaaageaby  thebretbr 
and  the  arguments  tmilt  upoo  them  are 
roneoua  ;  and  if  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
onacriptural,  we  shall  most  gladly  receive 

Priying  that  God  may  blesa  yon  in  yoar 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  and  guide 
you  into  all  truth  , 

I  remain,  youra  in   the  hope  of  imi 
taUty,  T.  J.  II 

Dear  Brethren— Although  we  have  not 
this  month  had  aa  oppoitnnity  of  atten~ 
lively  conaidering  your  remarka  on  Rom. 
vi.  3,  and  Oal.  iu.  27,  yet  we  deemed  it 
deurable  to  present  them  to  ooi  readers. 
That  the  passages  refer  to  baptiain  with, 
in,  or  of  water,  ia  admitted  by  aH  parties, 
at  leaat  aa  far  as  i^  known  to  us.  Tliat 
the  phraaeology  mode  uae  of  when  addreaa- 
ing  the  immersed,  is  different  to  that  em- 
ployed when  referring  to  the  anbaptized, 
IS  both  natural  and  obvious.  That  there 
were  many  disciples  in  Borne,  Coiinlh, 
f^heaua,  ualatia,  and  other  parta  of  tbe 
world,  who  did  not  fully  understand  tlie 
deiign  of  their  baptiam,  ia  quite  IflBVi  po 
every  careful  reader  of  the  NewTestamctit. 
These  patties,  like  many  other  b^tizcd 
persons,  seem  not  to  know,  that  by  a  be 
lieving  baptism  into  the  name  of  flie  Fa- 
tbei,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  SgHt, 
they  not  only  had  the  remissuui  of  sins, 
bat  virtually  renounced  all  their  pretiotiB 
Tvimei,  jtrineipUt,  theoritt,  OaS.  partiet — 
such  ai  Jew  and  Qreek,  Barbarian,  Scjrth. 
iaii,  bond  and  free— with  all  the  loot,  doc- 
Iriitet,  and  worMly  mttociatim^  connected 
■"  them.  For,  Bill  •  -'  •  ■ 
n  Quilt  aAer  tl 
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death  for  erer;  man  without  anjr  dutine- 
"lon  whawret. 
It  WM  predicted  of  the  Jewish  nation — 
The  Lord  God  aball  slay  thee.  Mid  call 
_is  eerVBnts  by  a  new  name."  Connected 
with  this  new  name,  which  the  panief 
referred  to  had  asaiimed,  there  were  new 
prieileget,  promiiei,  hopet,  TelalioHikipi, 
and  protpectt.  The  ApoBtle.  as  hla  man- 
ner was  when  instructing  the  disciples  into 
the  knowledge  of  these,  with  a  viewof  cor- 
recting their  errors,  emrfoys  the  interroga- 
tory form  of  speech^ What  \  know  ye  not 
that  ao  many  of  us  (from  among  our  breth- 
ren in  eTeryplace)  SB  have  been  immersed 
into  JesoB  Christ,  have  been  immeiBed  into 
Ilis  death  ?  We  ha»e  been  baried,  then, 
together  with  hiro  In  the  immersion  into 
death — that  like  tt  Christ  was  raised  fi'om 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  ao  we 
also  should  walk  in  nevmen  of  lift.  For 
if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  then  also 
certninly  be  in  the  likeness  of  his  resur- 
rection, &c.  (John  i.  10-13.)  He  (Jesus) 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made 
by  him,  yet  the  world  knew  him  not.  He 
came  to  hia  own  land,  and  yet  hia  people 
(■a  a  whole)  did  not  receive  him  ;  but  (d 
<u  mony  at  received  him,  believing  on  hia 
name,  he  beatowed  the  privilege  of  being 
the  children  of  God,  who  derive  their  new 
birth,  not  from  blood,  nor  from  the  will  of 
man,  but  from  God,  The  diaciplea  wore 
Bll  professedly  begotten  by  the  truth,  bom 
oT  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  otherwise  they 
were  cot  in  die  kingdom  of  Qod  (John 

The  contrast, /or  o»  many,  &c.  (Actsiv. 
34,  Rom.  I'iii,  14,  Oal.  vi.  16)  appears  to 
UB  to  refer  to  the  disciples.  «hile  Gal.  iii. 
lOrcfera  to  lie  Jews,  who  still  made  choice 
of  remaining  under  the  worke  of  the  law, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  all  its  cnrsr- 
In  teaching  the  science  of  Christianity 
the  children  of  men,  Ihe  Apaitht  co. 
mtnced  leilh  Ihe  A  B  C,at  in  every  other 
icieact.  When  those  whom  they  disclpled 
to  the  Lord  had  made  some  progress,  the 
address  of  the  teacher  varied  according  to 
Qie  chu'acter,  circumstances,  and  difBcul- 
ties  of  the  people.  The  sreaf  rfi^Icufiy  with 
every  pupil  in  this  divme  science  is  to  re- 
oouuce  hifl  former  self,  and  to  learn  eiolu- 
aively  from  the  Lord  and  his  inspired 
■poatlea.  Reciprocating  your  benevolent 
desires,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
matter  for  this  month,  and  are,  dear  sir, 
youra  truly,  J.  W. 

F.S.  What  is  a  spiritual  baptism  i  and 
when  does  it  now  take  place  > 


he  gave  himself  to  the  Lord  in  his  own  leg^ 
way,  by  being  buried  with  him  is  baptism, 
and  on  the  next  Loid'a  day  he  nnited  wiA 
bis  people,  in  order  that  be  may  learn  obe- 
dience to  all  things  commaDded  by  Jesua. 
Yours  truly,  T,  Coop. 

Donaack,  Seft.^i. — Dear  brother:  Since 
I  last  wrote  to  yea,  aneaf  tbecliildreaafour 
common  proKenicor  Adam  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  oonressiug  the  Lord,  and  of  being 
adopted  as  one  of  the  royal  priesthood  of 
beBveo,  that  henceforth  lie  may  declare  the 
perFeetiooi,  and  show  Torth  thepralars  of  Him 
who  bach  called  him  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  light.  Your  fellow  travellir  to 
the  realms  of  light  aod  glory,  J.  F. 

Dunfermline,  Sept.  H(A.— The  brethren 
here  arecontinaiDgstrdfssliDthfirobedicoce 
CO  the  laws  and  institutioiia  of  Jffae,  and  are 
realizing  the  ppace  and  joy  which  How  from 
such  obedience.  Witbm  the  lest  monlh  we 
have  been  eacoursgcd  by  the  aiiLlition  of  six 
to  our  number,  four  by  immersion,  one  who 
after  a  long  abgeuce  baa  been  restored  Co  our 
tammuniun,  and  ooe  who  has  come  over  to 
Baptists,  he  being  oon< 
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Wigan,  Stpl.  6, 18*8.—*  '  In  oonclus 


Apostles  aatheonly  legitimate  Lai 

Ihe  church,  iieeing  thai  they  relai 

bidy  practicei<  that  are  uDwarranted  in  ihe 

Law-book,  and  for  which  they  can  ptodi 

no  better  authority  than  that  it  is  the  cusi 

in  their  church.     May  all  who  love  the  Lord 

and  his  commandments  do  Itkenise. 

Yours,  J.  HkMBY. 

Ct^ar,  Jug.  26. — Beloved  Brother:  I 
herewilbscnd  yon  a  posBoffice  order  for  the 
amoODt  of  the  hymn  booki  sent  to  Bro- 
ther Hitahell,  which  camr  to  band  last  week. 
1  oousklei  ttMm  a  good  oollectiou,  and  that 
they  will  furnish  Che  brethren  with  morr  - 
nropriate  songs  of  praise  than  they  hav 
bad.  They  wlil  be  introdoced  Into  the 
gregation  here  on  the  first  Lard's  di 
September,  if  the  boiA-hinder  do  not  d  , 
point  us.  The  ohurcb  is  goioa  on  in  peace, 
and  I  hope  iucreaalitg  in  intelligence,  and  ' 
every  Christian  attainment.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
privilege  and  an  hooour  to  be  united  with 
(hose  who  love  [he  Lord,  and  who  keep  his 
ordinanoes,  when  every  first  day  is  a  feast 
day,  on  which  oOr  souls  feed  anthebreadof 
life,  which  noariuhes  us  ap  nnto  eternai  life. 
Many  appear  to  think  too  lightly  of  these 
privileges,  as  if  they  could  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Christian  Inicitution  in  an 
isolated  position  ;  but  the  church  on  earth  is 
Che  place  (or  fitting  US  to  dwell  in  the  evsr- 
lasling  kingdoib  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  May  all  the  saint?  be  led  to 
enjoy  these  privileges  with  gratitude,  and 
perform  every  duty  with  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance, that  M  the  churches  may  become 
I  "  Ihepiilar  and  ground  of  tbetrulh."  Yours 
in  hope  of  eternal  li&,  A.  Dowib. 


OBITUARIES. 


rAmey  Itvn  Worki,  AiguMt  9IA,  IBM. 
—  My  de«r  Sit:  I  am  one  of  Ihrwe  un- 
'      ODsle  cmtdrea  calird  anedacated  miDiii- 

:  tbU  ii  the  reunn  dit  Engliafa  is  M  in- 
ept, tboofh  1  can  nndentand  the  Isn- 
ftasj^e  jast  aa  well  u  mj  niolher  tongae. 
I  am  >  con'tant  reader  of  joar  magaiiue, 
and  lite  i[  Terj  mach  on.  the  whole,  espe- 

ythe  writinmof  Mr.  Campbell;  and  I 

ider  Hr.  Greenwell't  inperlor  articles. 
I  baie  read  >  great  many  of  Mr.  CampbelJ'g 
workl— hi»  Debates  with  Maoala,  Owfn, 
Pnrcell,  Bice,  Jone«,  the  Mittennial  Har- 
binger, the  Christian  Syjlem,  <fec.  Some 
yearH  ago,  I  traniilated  a.  few  chapters  from 
the  ChrlMlan  System  into  Welib,  sod  pub- 
liabed  them  in  the  Slav  of  GoToer,  a  monthly 
magaiine,  when  lome  good  ellowe  fcalled 
me  a  Campbellite.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  like  the 
viewg  of  Hr.  Campbell  belter  than  the  TJews 
of  Mr.  Fuller  or  Hi.  McLean,  on  many 
subjects.  The  Dame  of  A.  Campbell  is  ra- 
ther an  odinm,  or  bngbearin  Wales,  but  his 
eentimenls  are  rery   aceeptable   in   some 

Slacei,  althDagh  they  do  not  like  the  name, 
n  the  year  1S41  I  publiifaed  Gtc  lectures  on 
baptism  in  a  sixpenny  pamphlet;  that  little 
book  contains  all  my  Campbellisni  at  full 
length  ;  but  Che  name  wa!i  anknown  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  the  pamphlet  was  well 
receiredja  second  edition  beinjf  required  in  a 
few  months.  About  three  jearj  ago,  some 
Baptists  in  North  Wales  joined  lu  buy  a 
press  to  print  cheap  books,  and  we  (I  was  iu 
the  North  at  that  time)  comiuenced  a  three- 

Seony  magazine,  the  Apostolical  Witnen. 
t  ia  under  my  care,  being  24  PM"  demy 
Sto.  I  think  it  is  doing  some  good,  espe- 
niallj  in  North  Wales.  My  frieods  <W. 
Jmes,  of  Tremadoc,  imd  R.  Kees,  of  Bha- 
iadr  Park]  are  occasional  eoDtributon  to  it. 
The  old  Scotch  Baptists  like  it  beUar  than 
any  other  Welsh  periodical,  and  the  old 
Welsh  Baptists  aie  willing  to  come  forward 
ards  perfection.  Your  irjendi  in  Wa1e«, 
.heir  zeal  to  counteract  the  Methodisticsl 
caot  about  experience,  are  in  danger  of  run- 
;  into  the  other  extreme,  and  losing  all 
isiisji  feeling.  Mr.  Campbell  is  rery  dif- 
it  from  them  in  that  respect.  I  intend  to 
a  a  sketcb  of  A.  C.'s  life,  for  (he  benefit 
of  my  readers  in  the  Witness,  and  if  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  me  with 
a  fev  facts  concerDing  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  you.  I  haie 
published  the  Auiicable  Discussion  in  the 
Witness,  but  where  is  the  end  of  it?  The 
Essay  on  Demonolngyisiather  long,  but  the 
sentiments  are  new  and  interesting.  This  is 
near  the  end  of  my  story.  I  wish  to  have 
the  Family  TestameuC,  advertised  on  the  co- 
•er  of  the  Harbinger  for  this  month ;  I  see 
that  its  price  is  lOs.  6d.  but  for  bow  much 
n  you  send  it  here  per  post  ?  I  should  like 
see  your  hymn  book;  I  am  net  satisfied 
with  our  hymn  hooks.  I  hope.  Sit,  that  you 
~~e  able  to  understand  my  bad  English;  I 


flatter  myself  that  1  am  a  good  Welcbman, 
hut  I  Km  Terj  clumsy  in  tfae  practical  part  of 
the  English  language.  My  brother,  John 
Williams,  of  Newlown,  the  translator  of  the 
New  lestamenl,  is  in  a  delicate  stale  of 
health ;  in  my  opinion  he  is  the  greatest 
man  we  ban  in  Wales.  1  am,  yours  l^itb- 
fally,        BOBT.  Ellis,  Baptist  Minister. 

OBITUARIES. 
Hmidtnjield,  September,  1848.  —  It 
would  be  Tain  to  deny  that  death  is  painful. 
It  is  an  enemy,  smitten  with  a  Leaiy  blow, 
but  sdil  dresdful  in  aspect  and  in  power. 
We  iDSCiDtli<ely  cling  to  life  ibongh  it- 
journey  is  crowded  with  dangers,  trials  and 
woen.  To  look  our  last  fors  long  time  at  the 
BUn  arising  in  glory,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
bri)(htne8S,  or  the  stars  gleaming  in  softened 
radiance-  to  bid  farewell  to  the  fields  and 
hills  of  our  youth,  so  sanct 
memories  of  early  days— aboi 
adieu  to  the  old  familiar  faces  i 


boldu 


-all 


^  and  oppressive, 
times  say  to'each  other  such  a  one  has  paid 
the  debt  of  natuie^^eath  i*  a  debt  we  o' 
to  nature ;  but  this  is  both  untrue  and  li 
speskably  painful.  If  death  were  naiaral 
we  would  not  shudder  so  much,  or  moan  n 
hearily  as  the  time  of  payment  draws  near. 
We  would  fall  asleep  as  gently  as  the  tired 
child  sinks  into  placid  repose;  and  ' 
as  tenderly  as  a  mother,  woald  d 
coverlet  and  the  curtains  over  and  around 
her  slumbering  offspring, 
the  heart  of  man  both  feel  deeply  that  the 
mysterious  lisitant  who  approaches  with 
pangs  and  waetiog,  and  tears  asunder  body 
and  spirit,  is  a  foe.    No!  death  is  not  a  debt 

tice— the  wages  of  sin  —  the  capital  penalty 
of  transgreaeion  agaioeC  God — the  austere 
guardian  of  Tiolated  law.  Yet  dark  as  the 
itsitatioii  is,  a  certain  class  have  thestingaud 
the  torment  uken  away,  though  pain  and  sor- 
row may  remain.  We  haie  had  another 
such  caDe.  Our  beloved  Sister  Heaps,  after 
an  affliction  ol  many  years  duration,  has 
rested  from  ber  laboora  and  her  works  will 
follow  ber.  Nearly  lii  monlhi  bj;o  she 
made  a  solemn  confession  of  ber  faith  iu 
the  Son  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  frank 
disclosure  of  the  human  reasons  which 
had  kept  ber  slruggling  against  tbe  con- 
victions of  duty  and  privilege.  With  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  her  mind  was  revealed, 
and  in  her  own  chamber  she  was  baptized 
into  the  glorions  name  of  the  Father,  tbe  So 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.     Continued  illness,  i 

seal  publicly  her  devotion  to  the  cause  by 
sitting  down  with  as  at  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
but  she  declared  to  her  husband  and  friends 
around,  her  determination  to  be  faithful  if 
Providence  grantedopporlunity.    She  ei 
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It);  adTiKd  thoae  aooDectcd  witb  her  to 
eet  God  aod  Cbriat  in  th?  ancient  maiiDer, 
id  thus  coDDHCted  the  solidity  of  her  awn 
laith,  and  tfae  triumpb  other  own  hope,  with 
Che  change  the  hid  aadergone  in  reti){inua 
poaitioD.  We  are  not  vrithcnit  hope  that  eome 
dF  Chose  dear  to  her,  ma;  be  led  b;  the  so- 
lemnitf  and  power  of  her  couonel  and  exam- 
ple, to  geek  refuse  in  the  lauctuarj  built  bj 
the  Diiiae  Head  and  hia  inspired  ApoaClea. 
With  composure  ofa  aignal  orderahe  resign- 
ed her  spirit  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  aod  gerenel; 
BwaiCs  in  the  appointed  resting  place  the 
augpicions  mom  wheD  Che  King  will  be  maoi- 
Test  ia  celestial  splendour,  to  traosrorm  all  his 
people  into  the  same  likeoeas.  Our  Sister 
died  August  24ch,  aged  42.  G.  G. 

LctighbormigA,  Sept.  10,  184S.  — Dear 
Brother:  It  is  now  our  painfal  duty  to  in- 
(oTja  JOD,  that  oar  dear  Brother  John  Ward 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  this  morning,  aged  but 

23  years.     For  nearly  ' 

aware,  he  had  been 


sinking  under  the  ii 


rest  as  a  disciple  oF  Jesus.  E.  S. 

FOREIGN    ITEMS. 

Madiion,  Indiana,  May,  1S4S.  Brother 
Campiell—Dariugtaj  absence  from  Bethany 
the  laac  seven  mouths,  I  hare  (raielled  4475 
miles,  principally  in  the  states  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  Owing  to  the  weather,  bad 
roada,  Ac.  1  did  not  spend  much  time  in  In- 
diana.— In  Missouri  I  visitedand  heard  from 
19T  churches,  wlioae  aggrenaCe  nomber  of 
members,  as  near  as  1  could  learn,  is  16,286. 
— I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  when  at  the 
"borders  of  civilization  "  I  cast  my  eyes 
across  the  broad  prairies  and  couCemplated 
the  beaatifal  farms  and  other  eTJdences  of 
improTement,  where,  but  a  few  years  ago,  it 
was  a  perfect  wildernesi,  inhabited  only  by 
the  wild,  the  savage  Indian  and  beasts  of 
prey.  In  some  place",  where,  ten  years  ago, 
the  wigwam  of  the  red  tnau  was  seen,  and 
the  war-whoop  heard,  now  we  have  churches 
from  whence  ascend  to  the  throne  of  God 
praise  and  thanksgiving. — In  Illinois  there 
are  162  churches,  with  a  membership  of 
11,636.  There  were  added  to  the  churches  I 
visited  since  1  left  home,  119  persona,  by 
coufensson  and  immersion.  We  had  pleasant 
meetings,  at  varioua  polnti,  especially  at 
Walnut  Grove,  Woodford  county.  III.  and 
Bloomington,  M'Lean  county.  During  my 
visit  to  those  places  there  were  twelve  added 
to  those  churches,  amnngat  whom  were  the 
children  of  brothers  Davenport  and  W.  T. 
Ma^or,  The  latter  has  nine  children,  and 
during  oar  meeting  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  iast  of  them  buried  in  taptism  and 
added  to  the  church.  Much  feelinji  and  in- 
terest are  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer by  many  of  the  brethren  at  those 
places.    I  found  no  portion  of  the  state  ol 


Illinois  whose  local  advantages,  soil,  Ao.  are 
more  inviting  to  the  emigrant  than  an 
Woodford  and  M'Lean  ooUDties.  [Th< 
churches  in  SouCheni  Missouri  and  Northern 
Illinois  are  not  included  iu  this  report,  i 
also  many  disciples  who  are  not  connected 
with  any  church,  being  too  remote  from  any 
congregation  ;  which,  if  added  to  the  above, 
would  make  about  36,000  disciples  in  (hesi 
two  slates.]  W.  F.  M.  Arht. 

La  Fayette,  Alabama,  April  5.—1  havt 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  citizen) 
of  this  place  daring  the  last  sixty  days,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  church 
of  D-na  members,  to  which  we  have  had  16 
more  added,  making  24  persons.  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  Bapliste,  Uni  veraalists, 
and  persons  of  the  world,  came  together  as 
a  church  of  Christ,  to  take  the  word  of  the 
Lord  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  praci 
John  B.  M'Cal 

ElixatetUoipn,  Ohio,  JpriiS.—'Vie  bate 
just  closed  an  eighteen  days'  meeting,  witt 
16  additions.  A.  Lemert. 


lured  seven  di  _  , 
being  IT  additions— 5  by  letter,  12  by  boq° 
fession,  10  of  whom  were  baptized  in  thi 
Missouri  river.  A.  H.  F.  PaYNB 

Elizabethtoan,  Kentucku.  April  24.- 
On  the  third  Lord's  day  in  this  month.  Bro- 
ther Swinney  visited  the  congregation  o 
Middle  Creek,  and  we  had  6  additions  by 
baptism;  1  "ther  confessed ,  but  her  parents 
were  not  willing  she  should  be  baptized  by 
us,  as  they  are  Methodists,  and  it  was  still 
her  desire  that  one  of  their  preachers  should 
baptize  her.  When  will  ttie  traditions  ceasi 
:o  be  taught  P  S.  L.  HoQDEN. 

Warren  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  April. 
— The  congregation  here  appears  to  be  in  a 
more  flourishing  coi^dition  than  formerly  :  S 
persons  have  been  added  by  immersion,  and 
as  many  wandering  sheep  brought  back  to 
the  fold.  One  of  the  number  had  been  a  Pres- 
byterian for  many  years,  and  he  came  among 
us  with  many  erroneous  impressions  in  refe- 
rence to  our  views  and  teaching ;  but  after 
hearing  for  a  time,  hebecame  convinced  that 
he  had  been  wrongly  informed,  and  that  he 
had  never  obeyed  cur  Lord's  command  to  be 
baptized.  Jaubs  E.  Sas 

Sparta,  While  County,  Tenneaiee,  May 
13. — Last  Lord's  day  1  immersed  three  per- 
sons, one  of  them  a  very  excellent  and  intel- 
ligent Presbyterian  lady,  formerly  from 
Georgia.  Trust  she  will  be  very  useful  in 
the  Sunday  school  and  bible  class,  as  well  ai 
in  other  relations.  I  rejoice  with  her  friends, 
many  of  whom  ai  <     -  - 
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CUniant  Cmnif,  OMo,  Mag  17-— We 
cliMedB  mwtiiiK  tt  Seville  oo  Idanda;  lu(, 

nhicli  coutinUKl  three  days,  •ml  vhieh  r«- 
■alt«d  in  lii  ■cunuiuaa  to  the  frtbful  in 
ChciM,  two  by  iinmeniion,  and  four  who  but 
.  immeraijil  i  mil  af  our  Marob  meeling 
tbe  cburch  U  BeJiDanI,  Campbell  ea. 
Kenlack;,  »«  had  three  uldltiona;  and  at 
UaitT  eharch,  Brown  oonatj,  Obia,  wp  bad 
tbrcc  oaDfeuloiu,  two  of  whom  wen  im- 
mereed.  J.  T.  PowBii. 

Hannilal,  Mimuri,  Mag  2).  —  Elder* 
rbomaa  and  WiIiioq,  of  Monro*,  (pent  ■  few 
dayt  with  01  reeentlf,  and  gained  eight  by 
ootireiiioD  and  baulium;  one  wa*  lenored, 
and  two  added  bj  leUer.    J.  D.  DawBON. 


lNNUAL  UBBT[Sa  AT  BETHANY  COLLBOH. 
Wi  h*T«had  thfl  pletson  af  nceivtng.  thnmob 
kind  rrumd.Trom  ■  atiidBnl  at  Uelbui^  corLeK*>  »<» 

uetiag  or  it<  I'rfltideiitt  PmfifaTAi  and  Jltudfliu. 

.Ftheevtr  loflmnfeble  lib  i>(  Juij'-*  daj  "kept  aa- 
crrdia  the  nvowry  of  all  Imr  Americaiit-  'I'tiDafh 
at  (binofr  aa  ntnft  rroDi  a  private  UitwrJ 
rIlUB  w  inteadfld  br  Uui  pultLie,  jat  i*« 
ibt  of  iTabvLDgncfliTedirUb  great  ialvnat 

and  tlie  nn  broko  dinnigh  a  deiue 


oflhedar  bgiDKanaaged. 
rican  aad  Neotnphiaa,  ~~  ~ 


'e3^traaUiT'aol''lLord^*< 

-—'  "-olh  Sucblin,  Ab  Ami- 

:bed  fuilb,  their  nipK- 


fETaduatoa.  aeeordioE  to 
Uu  collage,  aad  th.D-- 


tbeir  head ;   aftei 


ab«lror.l»at 
.  CaiapbellwTe 


ji  prixaaniaa  to  tba  cfltlflge, 


■■Ordi 


CoU«ire>  JqIj  ^i 
Kfi.lnck  J, 


...-la'ic.  The  PrognBofSociarT.aa  oration  by  John 

Inatklute,  of  SO  iniuutN'  duration,    Uunc    Greek 

Maaie.  '^ti^SJitalon^.'vH.M.  K^IWnf  Vir- 
Hinia,  11  miautea,  (latbODOoraharsd  by  tha  Greek 
and  Latin  oralora.1  Hone.  Tka  Tma  f'alhofHo- 
aot,  an  oralioa  hiT.L.  Ricki.  of  Alabama,  a  lepre- 
•trntaliTaorihe  Or^naliasClaaa.  IBniinntea.  Hn- 
aic,  ThalnflneMaorilw^leiiaui  WaroB  Amsri- 
«n  Lileralure.  an  oralioa  by  C.  A.  CaruUnd.of  New 
Bmainlck,  a  repreienutiTe  o(  the  Otaduatuig  Clan. 
SDmiiHilH.   UoHi.  lataiioiaaion.— Unaic,   Heaon 

honour.)  Mnaic,  CoDferriajr  of  Dogreaa,  Bu^ca- 
lannalaAddnaab/Ihe  PreaTileat.    Uuiie.    Bene- 

Tha  Baeealaureale  Addren  dalinrad  b7  Brotlicr 
Campbell,  with  other  iiitenHlDi  iuina.  «  intiad 
givingmtbe  current  TDlDEnaoftheHartiiBgar-  J.W, 


TH8  BKTflANT  OHAVK  VjRD. 
Dmr  Sn>aW'  CampMl—l  hare  Mat  uu»  nd 

ij  ^eot  and  Bvlauui  fovmonuifia  have  beau  br  no 
laaaa  the  luott  unprofitable  ujomenta  of  mjlife 
'iia  ifaoughta  which  auch  aaauBA  awaken  an  ufreL 
luintd  mill  Dtelaaehol^ ;  but  it  te  a  nelaucholy  that 

nma  jeara  ago.  at  the  joiat  hnrial  apot  where 
UA}  dear  to  roD  aJ«p  m  the  hope  of  a  vlorioiu  i 

»  wander  thete.  and  raiae  in  hia  bevrt  thoughla 

sek  that halluired plan, thaol^Ktofthewritera 


Falla  ea  their  dieaakleai  had. 
Here  fond  afl!»atiaaV  eCreaiuBg  avv 

Will  oft  delight  la  tnra. 
To  ponr  ila  aaaal  tribata  Inrth 

UpdB  the  uould'ring  am  ; 
Aad  oft.  whan  ftprini'i  flrd  flow'rela  i 

The  hand  of  gidleloaa  ehililhood  (ball 

Beatrew  them  u'er  the  dead. 
Here  age  and  jonth  togei 

The  matfaT.  auter.  1 
Andalltiuhe 


r.  brother,  friend. 


(Ht  aeem  to  boiar  aigh, 
I  whiapar  ia  tbe  apiritV  ear, 

"  Coina,  Bwat  na  in  Ihaikj ! 
I O  !  what  thoukta  eome  roahina  in 

Upon  the  a^ken  h«rt,         " 
lie  BwiKUr  bwia  than  IhoaaoreHOi. 

Tbna  call  ni  to  depart. 
mecl  them  in  thoea  realmi  ofligfat. 


When  earthly  acenea  ahaU  eloae, 
I'd  gladly  lay  mj  weary  head. 

And  tliere  find  aweetrepoae. 


THK  CHRISTIAN'S  GUIDK  TO  CANAAN. 
THOUGH  Jesoa  hum  aBDBt  ba  wilhdnwn, 

Belie.ini[  in  him  we  rejoiee— 
The  roll  afhia  aria  malla  hiin  kgown— 


Who  hilMal  aldde  to  the  end. 
With  a  hope  ao  glori 


id  Patiah.~Uaadar,  Oatobar  1.  I«4t. 


THE   BEIIISH 

ILLENNIIL    HARBINGER, 

AND 


NOVEMBER  1,   1848. 


AN  ADDGESS  ON  WAR. 

ih,  IMS. 


CORRKSPO.'iDBNCE. 
Wi9KEi.[Na.M>r 


■'T.altlw  thank*  or  the  Wtaeeliciit  Lrcenm.  bo 
lendered  to  the  K«v,  Aleisnier  Cam^ibgU  for  big  lery 
«hla«  Kbpropriate,  HOd  fliDqiunt  AddreflA  on  thfl«t«n' 
inaoflbBnthiintsiiL" 

Tl  WIS  taitbei  RHl'vd-"  That  Maun.  Inmca 
Paiill.  S;Cl™«liiH,mndJ.  G.  M^CWian,  bf  a  com- 

thankatn  tbe  Uev.  A.CamptKiLl;  andalao.Dn  befaalf 


]A».  FAUI.L. 


Bethanv.  Va.,  MaySoih  1848, 

minte  af  (b*  Wbtelinn  L'mim,  eipnuKd  indeed 
in  vTry  (lallerini  Urmi.  areiiiieat  for  a  mpj  of  the 

lint  [  iuS'Ml''lLine  to's^^th»?7onnin'lrBli™''of 
miod  due  to  ■  a.Aject  of  anch  >1l«orbing  iiupurUnce 

Wilh  ninch  nanecC  I  ban  tb«  banooTtabs,  gm- 
(lemVDf  /our  obedieDt  Krvonr, 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Has  one  Chkistian  Nation  a 

RIGHT  TO  WAGE  WaR  AGAIK9T  ANO- 
THER Christian  Nation  ? 

On  propounding  to  myself,  and 
much  more  to  you,  my  respected  andi- 
tors,  this  momentous  question,  bo  af- 
fecting the  reputation  and  so  involving 
the  destiny  of  our  own  country  and 
that  of  the  Christian  worid,  I  confess 
that  I  rather  shrink  from  its  investi- 
galion,  than  approach  !t  with  full 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  examine 
it  with  that  intelligence  and  compo- 
sure so  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory 
decision.  With  your  indulgence, 
however,  I  will  attempt,  if  not  to  de- 
cide the  question,  at  least  to  assist 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  often, 
and  with  intense  interest,  reflected  on 
the  desolations  and  horrors  of  war,  as 
indicated  in  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  the  agonies  of  snrviving  relatives, 
the  immense  expenditures  of  a  peo- 
ple's wealth,  and  the  inevitable  de- 
terioration of  public  morals,invariably 
attendant  on  its  existence  and  career. 
If,  with  Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland,  we 
should  put  down  its  slain  victims  to 
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the  minimum  of  14,000,000,000; 
with  Burke,  of  Ireland,  at  the  me 
mum  of  35,000,000,000  ;  or  take  the 
mean  of  2^500,000,000,  what  im  ' 
naljon  could  reach  all  the  miseries 
and  agonies  inflicted  upon  the  elain 
and  upon  their  surviving  relatives 
and  friends  ?  And  who  could  com- 
pute the  millions  and  millions  ol 
wealth  expended  in  the  supxrort  of  those 
immense  armies  whose  butchered  mil- 
lions can  never  be  exactly  computed  F 
If  Great  Britiun  alone,  from  the  revo- 
lution in  1688,  to  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  in  1815^-during  her  seven. 
years' wars,  occupying  65  years  of  1 27, 
expended  the  sum  of  £2,023,000,000 
sterling — a  sum  much  more  easily 
expressed  than  comprehended  by 
even  the  most  accomplislied  finan- 
cier; how  can  we  compute  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  of  all  the  battles 
tbught  and  wara  carried  on  during  a 
period  of  some  5000  years  !  Yet 
these  milhons  slain  and  the  millions 
expended  are  the  least  items  in  its 
desolations,  in  the  optics  of  an  en- 
lightened Chrisljan  philanthropbt. 
When  we  attempt  to  reflect  upon  one 
human  being  in  the  amplitude  and 
magnitude  of  his  whole  destiny,  in  a 
world  that  has  no  limit ;  and  also 
survey  the  capacities  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  nature,  according  to  the 
Christian  revelation,  how  insignificant 
are  the  temporal  and  passing  results 
of  any  course  of  action,  compared 
with  those  which  know  neither  mea- 
sure nor  end  !  How  important,  then, 
it  is,  that,  in  investigating  a  subject 
whose  bearings  on  society  arithmetic 
cannot  compute,  nor  language  express, 
we  approach  it  with  a  candid  and 
unprejudiced  temper,  and  examine  it 
with  a.  profound  and  concentrated 
devotion  of  our  minds  to  aU  that  his- 
tory records,  philosophy  teaches,  and 
religion  enjoins! 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  pro- 
per examinallon  of  this  tranecendant 
question,  expressed  in  the  popular 
currencyof  theage,itmay  be  of  much 
'importance  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  that 


terms  in  which  it  b 
expressed.  More  than  half  the  discus- 
sions and  controversions  of  every  age 
are  mere  logomachies,  verbose  wrang- 
lings  about  the  terminology  of  the 
respective  combatants ;  and  more  than 
half  the  remainder  might  be  com- 
pressed into  a  very  diminutive  size, 
if,  in  the  beginning,  the  parties  would 
agree  on  the  real  issue,  on  the  proper 
terms  to  express  it,  and  the  proper 
definition  of  them. 

As  public  laith  or  commercial 
credit,  founded  upon  an  equivocal 
currency,  on  its  exposure  suddenly 
shrinks  into  ruinous  dimensions,  at 
once  blighting  the  hopes  and  annihi- 
lating the  fortune  of  many  a  hold 
adventurer  ;  so  many  a  false  and 
dangerous  position,  couched  in  ambi- 
guous terms,  though  magniloquent 
and  fascinating,  when  pruned  of  i 
luxuriant  verbiage,  divested  of  its 
captivating  but  delusive  elocution, 
and  presented  in  an  intelli^ble,  de- 
finite, and  familiar  attitude,  is  at  once 
reprobated  as  unworthy  of  our  recep- 
tion and  regard. 

On  comparing  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  current  age  with  those 
of  former  times,  we  readily  discove 
how  much  we  owe  to  a  more  rigid 
analysis  and  a  more  scrupulous  adop- 
tion of  the  technical  terms  and  phrases 
of  the  old  schools,  to  which  the  whole 
world  at  one  time  looked  up  as  the 
only  fountains  of  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing. When  submitted  to  the  test  of 
a  more  enlightened  criticism,  many  of 
their  most  popular  and  somewhat 
cabalistic  terms  and  phrases,  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  words  with- 
out just  or  appropriate  ideas,  and  have 
been  "  nailed  to  the  counter"  as 
spurious  coin  :  others,  however,  Hke 
pure  metal  in  antique  forms,  have 
been  sent  to  the  mint,  recast,  and 
made  to  receive  the  impress  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  accomphsbed  age. 

Th'e  rapid  progress  and  advance- 

ent  of  modem  science  is,  I  presume, 

rather  owing  to  a  more  rational  and 

philosophic^  nomenclature  and  to  the 
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more  general  use  of  the  inductive 
system  of  reasoning,  than  to  any 
superior  talent  or  more  aspiring  genius 
possessed  either  byourconteuijKjrai'ies 
or  uur  iuiaicdiat«  predecessors. 

Politics,  morals,  and  religion,  the 
most  deservedly  engrossing  themes  of 
every  age,  arc,  in  this  respect,  un- 
'.uiiately  behind  the  other  sciences 
.  arts  cultivated  at  the  present  day. 
:  are,  however,  pleased  to  see  a 
wing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
nore  apposite,  perspicuous,  and 
philosophical  verbal  ap 
veral  departments  of 
especially  to  witness  some  recent 
efforts  to  introduce  a  more  improved 
terminology  in  the  sciences  of  govern- 
ment, morality,  and  religion. 

To  apply  these  preliminary  remarks 
to  the  question  of  this  evening,  it  is 
important  to  note  with  particular  at- 
tention the  popular  terms  in  which  we 
have  expressed  it,  viz : 

'■  I/as  one  Gkrislian  nation  a 
t'gkt  to  wage  'war  against  another 
Christian  nation  ?" 

Ve  have  prefixed  no  epithet  to 
■,  or  lo  right,  while  we  have  to 
the  word  nation.  We  have  not  de- 
fined the  right  as  human  or  divine. 
,  we  have  chosen  from  the  cur- 
rency of  the  age  to  prefix  Christian 
to  nation.  The  reasons  for  this  se- 
lection and  arrangement  of  l«rnia 
ihall  appear  as  we  proceed. 

First,  then,  had  we  prefixed  the 
word  i>ffensive  to  the  word  war,  we 
would,  on  proving  that  a  Cliristian 
nation  had  no  right  to  wage  an  offen- 
I  war,  ha  obliged  to  institute  ano- 
ther question,  and  to  have  asked — 
"  1  a  Christian  nation  wage  a  de- 
live  war  against  another  Christian 
nation  ? — thereby  implying  that  one 
Christian  nation  might  be  the  a^;res- 
r,  and  another  the  aggrieved.  But 
i  can  with  difiicully  imagine  such  a 

!  thing  as  a  Christian  nation  carrying 
on  an  aggressive  war.  We,  therefore, 
simplify  the  discussion  by  placing  in 
the  proposition  the  naked  term  war. 
Nor  are  we  to  spend  our  time  in  dis- 


cussing the  political  fight  of  one  n 
tion  to  wage  war  against  another  n 
tion  ;  and  then  to  ask  whether  they 
have  .  a  divine  right.  Indeed,  the 
latter  generally  implies  the  former  ; 
for  if  a  nation  have  a  divine  right,  it 
either  has,  or  may  have,  a  political 
or  moral  right  to  do  so. 

But  we  must  inquire  into  the  ap  - 
propriateness  of  the  term  Christian 
prefixed  to  nation,  for  popular 
has  so  arranged  these  terms  ;  and  the 
controversy,  either  expressly  or 
ptiedly,  as  now-a-days,  occasionally 
conducted  in  this  country,  is — Has 
one  Christian  nation  a  right  to  wage 
waragainst  another  CAmiiannation? 
But  as  we  assume  nothing,  we  must 
ask  the  grave  and  somewhat  startling 
question — Is  there  a  Christian  nation 
in  the  world  ?  Or  have  we  a  defii  ' 
idea  of  a  Christian  nation  ? 
have,  indeed,  had,  for  many  centuries 
past,  many  nations  called  Christian 
nations  ;  but  we  must  fearlessly  ask  : 
At  what  font  were  they  baptized  ? 
Who  were  ijieir  god-fathera  ?  In 
what  record  are  their  sjwnsors  regis- 
tered ?  Ay  !  these,  indeed,  are  pre- 
liminary qnestions  that  demand  a 
grave  and  profound  consideration. 
That  there  are  many  nations  that 
have  Christian  communities  in  them, 
is  a  proposition  which  we  most  cheer- 
fully and  thankfully  admit.  By  a 
common  figure  of  speech,  we  also  give 
to  that  which  contains  any  thing  the 
name  of  the  thing  contained  in  it. 
Thus,  rhetorically,  we  call  one  edifice 
a  College  ;  another,  a  Bank  ;  a  third, 
a  Church  ;  not  because  the  brick  and 
mortar,  the  plank  and  nails,  constitute 
a  college,  a  bank,  a  church  ;  but  be- 
cause these  buildings  contain  these 
institutions.  So  we  have,  if  any  ot 
coutend  for  the  name,  as  many  Chrij 
tian  nations  as  wo  have  Christian 
communities  in  different  nations  ; 
and  as  many  Jewish  nations  as  we 
have  nations  with  Jewish  synagogues 
in  them  j  and  as  many  Mahometan 
nations  aa  we  have  nations  containing 
mosques  in  them.     But,  according  to 
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to  this  rhetorical  figure,  we  may  have 
a  Christian  and  a  Jewish  nation,  or  a 
Christian  and  a  Mahometan  nation  in 

I  and  the  same  nation,  as  we  some- 

es  find  both  a  Jewish  nnd  a  Chris- 
tian synagogue  in  the  aame  nation. 
But  a  rhetorical  Christian  nation, 
and  a  proper  and  utiflgurative  Chris- 
tian nation,  are  very  different  entities. 
A  proper  literal  Christian  nation  is 
not  found  in  any  country  under  the 
whole  heavens.  There  is,  indeed  one 
Christian  nation,  composed  of  all  the 
Christian  comm  uiiitiesandindividuals 
the  whole  earth.  The  Apostle 
Feter,  in  one  letter  addressed  to  all 
the  Christians  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Gralatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia — Uiough  "strangers," 
r  afiens,  in  these  respective  nations 
-calls  them,  collectively,  "  a  holi/ 
nation — a  royal  priesthood- — a  pecu- 
liar pe(^h."  In  strict  logical  and 
grammatical  truth,  there  b  not,  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  one  properly 
called  a  Christian  nation.  Therefore, 
have  never  bad,  as  yet,  one  Chris- 
tian nation  waging  war  against  ano- 
ther Christian  nation.  Before  any 
one,  then,  no  matter  what  his  learning 

talent,  can  answer  the  great  in 
rogatory  now  in  discussion,  he  must 
form  a  clear  and  well  defined  concep- 
tiou  of  what  constitutes  a  nation  and 
what  constitutes  a  Christian. 

We  have  very  high  Boman  autho- 
rity for  defending  a  nation — from 
nascor.    Pardon  me  for  quoting  it : — 
Qenus  hominum   qui    non   aliunde 
veTierunt  sed  ibi  nali  sunt;  which, 
our  vernacular,  means  "  a  race 
tribe   of  men   who  have  not  coi 
from   abroad,   but  live  where   they 
were  bom.     Being  a   Boman  word, 
derived  from  natural  birth,  a  Boman 
author  has  the  best  right  to  delin 
Now  a   Christian  ia  not  one  bom 
where   he   lives  ;    he   is  bom  from 

ive,  as  all  Christituis  of  all  partii 
admit.  Therefore,  no  nation,  as  sucA, 
ae  respects  either  its  natural  birth 
its  constitution,  can,  with  any  show 
of  truth  or  reason,  be  called  a  Chris- 


tian nation.  When  any  one  produces 
the  annals  of  a  nation  whose  consti- 
tution was  given  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  whose  citizens  are  all  born  of 
God  spiritually,  as  well  as  of  man 
physically,  I  will  at  once  call  it,  in 
good  faith,  without  a  figure,  a  true, 
proper,  and  literal  Christian  nation. 

Now,  although  we  have  this  ad- 
vantage, which  no  one  can  take  fi-om 
us — and  conceded,  too,  by  all  the  lite- 
rary and  Christian  authorities  in 
Christendom — we  will  not  build  on  it 
alone,  nor  at  all,  if  any  one  pleases. 
We  will  not  have  it  said  that  we 
carry  our  definition  by  a  grammatical 
or  rhetorical  decision  of  the  great 
question.  We  appeal  to  all  our  ele- 
mentary and  most  profound  writers 
on  the  subject  of  nationality.  Nay, 
we  appeal  to  the  common  views  of 
this  whole  community.  Have  we  not 
a  church  and  a  state  in  every  slate 
in  the  Union,  and  in  every  European 
nation  ?  Do  not  all  belong  to  the 
state  or  nation  ? — and  a  part  only, 
and  that  oflen  a  small  part,  to  the 
church  F  Is  not  the  bond  of  political 
union  blood,  or  naturalization  ?  Is 
not  the  bond  of  union  in  the  Christian 
kingdom  faith,  or  the  new  birth  ? 
What  nation  is  there,  whose  citizens, 
or  a  m^ority  of  them,  are  Christians  ? 
Not  one,  even  in  profession. 

But  there  is  a  reflex  light  of  Chris- 
tianity— a  moralizing  and  a  civilizing 
influence,  as  well  as  its  direct  soul- 
redeeming  radiance,  which  imparts  to 
those  nations  that  have  the  oracles  of 
God  a  higher  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence, a  more  dsicriminating  conscien- 
tiousness, and  a  more  elevated  na- 
tional character  ;  which,  in  contrast 
with  Pagan  nations,  obtains  for  them 
the  honorary  distinction  of  Christian 
nations.  Still,  as  nations,  or  states, 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  nadon 
is  anti- Christian.  A  community  of 
Jews  in  London,  in  New  York,  or 
New  Orleans,  even  were  they  natn- 
ralized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
would  not  impart  to  them  an  Ameri- 
can or  Gentile  spirit,  nor  would  ttiey 


impart  to  our  nation  a  Jewiab  spirit 
or  character.  They  would  still  be 
Jews,  and  we  Americana. 

Ttie  American  nation,  as  a  nation, 
is  no  more  in  spirit  Christian  than 
were  Greece  and  Home  when  the 
Apostles  planted  churches  in  Corinth, 
Athens,  or  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  with  Csesar's  household  in  it. 
Roman  policy,  yalour,  bravery,  gal- 
lantry, chivalry,  are  of  as  much  praise, 
admiration,  and  glory,  in  Washington 
and  Loudon,  as  they  were  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Pagan  world  in  the  days 
of  Julius  or  Augustus  Caesar.  We 
worship  our  heroes  because  of  their 
martial  and  Komao  virtue.  Virtue, 
in  the  Roman  language  and  style,  was 
only  a  name  of  bravery  or  courage. 
Such  was  its  literal  meaning.  With 
a  Roman  it  was  queen  of  all  the 
graces  and  of  all  moral  excellencies. 
It  raised  from  Plebeian  to  Patrician 
rank,  and  created  military  tribunes, 
decemvirs,  triumvirs,  dictators,  con- 
suls, kings,  emperors.  With  us  it 
cannot  make  a  king ;  but  may,  per- 
haps, a  third  time  make  for  us  a 
President.  If,  indeed,  it  does  not  yet 
make  for  us  a  king,  we  shall  blame 
the  soil,  not  the  culture.  Kings  can- 
not grow  in  America.  But  in  our 
free  and  liberal  institutions,  we  can 
impart  more  than  kingly  power  under 
a  less  offensive  name. 

But  a  Christian  community  is,  by 
the  highest  authority,  called  a  king- 
dom. He,  however,  who  gave  it  this 
name,  said  to  Ciesar's  representative, 
"  Ml/  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
Had  my  kingdom  been  of  this  world, 
my  servants  would  have  fought,  and 
I  should  not  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Jews.  But  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence."  It  is,  then,  decided 
— first,  that  we  have  no  Christian 
nation  or  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  but 
that  Christ  has  one  grand  kingdom 
composed  of  all  the  Christian  commu- 
nities in  the  world,  of  which  he  is 
himself  its  proper  sovereign,  its  law- 
giver and  king. 

Having,  then,  no  Christian  nation 


to  wage  war  against  another  Christian 
nation,  we  have  the  question  reduced 
to  a  more  rational  and  simple  form, 
and  I  trust  will  be  still  more  intelli- 
gible and  acceptable  in  this  form, 
viz. — Can  Christ's  kingdom  or  church 
in  one  nation  wage  war  against  his  own 
kingdom  or  church  in  another  nation  ? 
—Reduced  to  this  simple  view  and 
style,  where  is  the  man  so  ignorant  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affir- 
mative ?  Is  there  a  man  of  ordinary 
Bible  education  in  this  city  or  com- 
monwealth, that  would,  or  could,  af- 
firm that  Christ's  church  in  England 
may  of  r!?A/ wage  war  against  Christ's 
church  in  America  ? 

But  I  will  be  told  this  form  of  the 
question  meets  not  tiie  exact  stale  of 
the  case,  aa  now  impinging  the  con- 
science of  very  many  good  men. 
While  they  will,  with  an  emphatic 
No,  negative  the  question  as  thus 
propounded,  they  will,  in  another  form 
propound  their  peculiar  difiiculty  : 
— "  Suppose,"  Bay  they,  "  England 
proclaims    war   against  our  nation, 

that  we  proclaim  war  agtunst  Eng- 
land, have  we  a  right,  as  Christian 
,  to  volunteer,  or  enlist,  or,  if 
drafted,  to  light  against  England  !" 
Ought  our  motto  to  be,  "  Our  country, 
right  or  wrong  ?"  Or,  has  our  govern- 
ment a  right  to  compel  us  to  lake  up 

ms  ? 

This  form  of  the  question  makes  it 
important  that  we  should  have  as  clear 
nd  definite  conceptions  of  the  word 
ighl  as  of  any  other  word  in  the 
ucstion  before  us.  We  must,  then, 
ave  a  little  more  definition.  Por 
the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong,  so 
frequently  spoken  of  by  elementary 
political  writers,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
entertain  a  very  high  regard.    IMen 

Ihout  religious  &ith,  being  without 

infallible  guide,  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  abstractions.  Led  by  ima^nation 
more  than  by  reason,  authority,  or 
experience,  tliey  pride  themselves  in 
striking  out  for  themselves  and  others 
a  new  path,  rather  than  to  walk  in 
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Jhe  old  and  long  frequented  wajs. 
They  liave  a  theory  of  man  in  society 
with  political  rights ;  but  as  they  can- 
not agree  as  to  the  word  natural  pre* 
fixed  to  riifh/ — whether  nature  be  a 
divinity  or  tbe  cause  of  thinga — I  will 
iiotnowdebate  with  them  the  question 
of  natural  right,  but  ta&e  the  surer 
and  well  ealablished  ground — of  a 
divine  warrant,  or  a  right  founded  on 
a  divine  annunciation. 

Much,  in  all  cases  of  any  impor- 
tance, depends  on  beginning  right; 
find  in  a  question  upon  right  i^elf, 
eveiy  thing  depends  upon  that  ulti- 
mate ti;ibui>al  to  which  we  make  our 
appeal.  In  all  questions  involving 
the  moral  destinies  of  the  world,  we 
require  more  than  hypothetical  or  ab- 
stract reasoning  from  principles  merely 
assumed  or  conceded.  We  need  de- 
monstration, or,  what,  in  this  case  of 
moral  reasoning,  is  the  only  substitute 
for  it,  oracular  authority.  All  ques- 
tions on  morals  and  religion,  all  ques- 
tions on  origin,  relations,  obligations, 
anddestiny  of  man,  can  only  besatis- 
liictorily  decided  by  an  appeal  to  an 
infallible  standard.  I  need  not  eay 
that  we  all,  I  mean  the  civilized  world, 
the  great,  the  wise,  the  good  of  human 
kind,  concede  to  the  Bible  this  oracular 
authority  ;  and,  therefore,  constitute  it 
the  ultimate  reason  and  authority  for 
eachandeveryquestionofthis?  Vfkat, 
then,  says  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of 
war? 

It  certainly  commanded  and 
thorized  war  amongst  the  Jews.  God 
had  given  to  man,  ever  since  the  flood, 
the  right  of  taking  away  the  life  of  man 
for  one  certain  definite  cause.  Hence 
murderers  ever  since  the  flood  were 
put  to  death  by  express  divine  autho- 
rity. "  He  that  shed's  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  He 
Srtve  authority  only,  however,  to  one 
lamUy  or  nation,  whose  God  and 
King  he  assumed  to  be.  Soon  as 
that  femily  was  developed  into  a  na- 
tion, he  placed  it  under  his  own  spe- 
cial direction  and  authority.  Its  go- 
vernment has  been  properly  called  by 


Josephus,  a  distinguished  Jew,  a 
THEOCEACT,  It  was  not  a  republican, 
aristocratical,  or  monarchical,  but  a 
theocratical  government,  and  that, 
indeed,  of  the  most  absolute  charac- 
ter, for  certain  high  ends  and  pur- 
poses in  the  destinies  of  mankind — 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  God 
was,  therefore,  in  person,  the  King, 
Lawgiver,  and  Judge  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

It  was  not  for  desiring  a  king  that 
God  was  at  one  time  displeased  vrith 
them.     It  was  for  asking  a  king  like 

•  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  n 
fusing  God  himself  and  God  alone 
as  their  king.  Still  he  never  made 
their  kings  any  more  than  viceroys. 
He,  for  many  centuries,  down  to  the 
end  of  Old  Testament  history,  held, 
in  his  own  hand,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation.  Hence  the  kings  ruled 
for  him,  and  the  High  Priest,  or  some 
special  Prophet,  was  the  Lord's 
month  to  them.  Their  kings  were, 
therefore,  unlike  other  kings.  They 
truly,  and  only  they,  of  all  the  kings 
on  earth,  were  "  the  Lord's  anointed." 
The  Jewish  kingdom  was  emphati- 
cally a  typical  institution,  prospective 
of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  tehe 
instituted  in  future  times,  and  te  ' 
placed  under  the  special  government 
of  his  only  Son  and  Heir.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  enemies  of 
Israel  became  typical  of  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence  the  tem- 
poral judgments  inflicted  on  them 
were  but  shadows  through  which  t 
set  forth  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
judgments  to  be  inflicted  on  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Messiah's  reign  and  king- 
dom. Whether,  therefore,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  fell  in  battle,  or  by 
any  of  the  angels  of  death,  it  was  God 
that  slew  them.  Hence  their  kings 
and  God's  angels  were  but  m 
sheriffs,  executing,  as  it  were,  the 
mandates  of  high  heaven. 

It  is,howerer,  important  to  reiterate 
that  God  gave  to  Noah,  and  throagh 
him  to  all  his  sons  and  successors  in 
government,  a  right  to  take  away,  it 
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civiljustice,  the  life  of  a  murilerer. 
As  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  antece- 
dent to  the  deluge,  during  the  first 
five  hundred  years  of  Noah's  life,  wae 
given  to  violence  and  outrage  against 
each  other,  it  became  expedient  to 
prevent  the  same  violence  and  blood- 
shed after  the  flood  ;  and  for  this 
puqiose  God  gave  to  man,  or  the  hu- 
man race  in  Noah's  family,  the  right 
to  exact  blood  for  blood  from  him 
who  had  deliberately  and  maliciously 
taken  away  itib  life  of  bis  fellow. 
Had  not  this  been  first  ordained,  no 
war,  without  a  special  divine  commis- 
sion, could  have  been  sanctioned  as 
lawful  and  right  even  under  the  Old 
Testament  institution.*  Hence 
may  say,  that  wars  w^re  first  allowed 
by  God  egiunst  those  who  had  first 
waged  war  ag^st  their  fellows  ;  and, 
consequently,  as  viewed  by  God  him- 
self they  were  murderers.  The  first 
and  second  wars  reported  in  theannals 
of  the  world  were  begun  by  the  ene- 
miesof  God  and  his  people,  and  hence 
the  reprisals  made  by  Abrahxun  and 
Mosesare  distinctly  stated  as  occasion- 
ed by  theenemiesofGodandhis  people . 
But  what  is  most  imporlant  here 
and  opposite  to  the  occa^on,  is,  that 
these  wars  waged  by  God's  people  in 
their  typical  character,  were  waged 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  special 
divine  commission.  They  were,  there- 
fore, right.  For  a  divine  precept  au- 
thorizing any  thing  to  be  done,  makes 
that  80  commanded  absolutely  and  for 
ever  right.  The  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  can  do  only  that,  or  command 
that  to  be  done,  which  is  right.  Let 
them,  then,  that  now  plead  &jus 
divinum — a  special  divine  warrant  or 
right  for  carrying  on  war  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  pro- 
duce a  warrant  from  the  present 
Monarch  of  the  universe.  What  the 
God  of  Abraham  did  by  Abraham,  by 
Jacob,  or  by  any  of  his  sons,  as  the 
then  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
before  he  gave  up  the  sceptre  and  the 
crown  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  is  of 
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no  binding  authority  now.  This  is  a 
point  of  much  more  importance  than 
we  can  now  develope,  and  one  which 
has  been,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  wholly 
slurred  over  in  this  great  investiga- 
tion. The  very  basis  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  that  Jesus  Cbristis  nowthi 
Lord  and  King  of  both  earth  and 
Leaven  ;  and  that  his  Father  and  our 
God  no  longer  assumes  to  be  either 
the  Lawgiver,  Judge,  or  King  of  the 
world.  It  is  positively  declared  by 
him  that  all  legislative,  judiciary,  and 
executive  power  are  now  committed 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  both  our 
kinsman  and  God's  only  begotten  Son. 
Two  grand  declarations  that  ought  to 
revolutionize  our  whole  views  of  civil 
government  as  respects  its  ultimate 
authority,  and  change  some  of  our 
forms  of  legal  justice,  are  wholly  over- 
looked so  far  as  of  any  praetic^  value 
and  importance.  The  first  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Messiah  immediately 
before  his  ascension  into  heaven  ;  the 
other  was  publicly  propounded  by  an 
embassy  from  heaven  immediately 
after  hia  ascension.  The  former  de- 
clares that  "all  authority"  (exousia) 
all  legislative,  judiciary,  and  regal 
authority  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given 
to  Jesus  Christ ;  the  other  affirms 
that  God  has  made  Jesus  Lord  and 
Christ,  or  anointed  him  Sovereign  of 
the  universe.  Kings  of  the  earth 
and  courts  of  high  judicature  are  all 
under  him,  but  they  do  not  really  ac- 
knowledge it ;  few  of  them,, perhaps, 
know  or  believe  the  fact,  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe  now  eighteen  hundred  years. 
Hence  the  courts  of  England  and 
America,  the  two  most  enlightened 
nations  in  the  world,  are  yet  deistical 
in  form  ratlier  than  Christian.  In 
every  place  where  they  have  the 
phi-ase,  "  In  the  name  of  Ood,"  they 
ought  to  have  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
controversy  between  the  iriends  and 
enemies  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The 
coronation  of  Jesus  Christ  iu  heaven 
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as  Lord  of  ail,  his  investiture  with  all 
authority  in  heaven  and  eaith,  legisla-  . 
tive,  judiciary  and  executive,  is  the  an- 
nunciation, on  the  belief  and  public  ac- 
knowledgmentof  which  thefirstChris- 
tiaa  church  was  founded  in  Jerusalem, 
vhere  the  throne  of  David  was,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1814years  ago.  Anno 
Domini  34.  God  the  Father,  in  pro- 
pria persona,  now  neither  judges  nor 
punishes  any  person  or  nation,  but  has 
committed  all  judgment  to  his  Son,  now 
constituted  Head  of  the  universe  and 
Judgeoftlie  living  and  thedead.  This 
simplifies  the  question  and  levels  it  to 
the  judgment  of  all.  Itis  this  :  hasthe 
Audior  and  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  enacted  war,  or  has  he  made 
itlawful  and  right  for  thesnbjectaofhis 
government  to  go  to  war  against  one 
another  ?  Or  has  he  made  it  right  for 
them  to  go  to  war  against  any  nation, 
or  for  any  national  object,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  thepresenteiiatent  political  au- 
thorities of  any  nationin  Christendom? 
The  question isnotj^Vhether, under 
tlienewadministrationoftheuniverse, 
ChriBtiiin  communities  have  aright  to 
wage  war,  in  its  common  technical 
sense,  against  other  communities — as 
the  house  of  Judah  ag^nst  the  house 
of  Israel,  both  of  the  same  religion, 
language,  andblood.  This  is  already, 
by  almost  universal  consent,  decided 
in  the  negative,  probably  only  one  so- 
ciety of  professed  Christians  excepted. 
But  the  question  U — May  a  Chris^an 
community,  or  the  members  of  it,  in 
their  individual  capacities,  lake  up 
arms  at  all,  whether  aggressively  or 
defensively,  in  any  national  conflict. 
We  might,  as  before  alleged,  dispense 
with  the  words  aggresnive  and  defen- 
sive; for  a  mere  grammatical,  logical, 
or  legal  quibble,  will  make  any  war 
either  aggressive  or  defensive,  just  as 
the  whim,  caprice,  or  interest  of  an 
individual  pleases.  Kapoleon,  on  his 
death-bed,  declared  that  he  had  never 
engaged,  during  his  whole  career, 
in  an  aggressive  war — that  all  his 
wars  were  defensive.  Yet  all  Europe 
regarded  hun  as  the  most  aggressive 


of  any  age.  — But  the  great 

question  is.  Can  an  individual,  not 
a  public  functionary,  morally  do 
that  in  obedience  to  his  goternmenl 
which  he  cannot  do  in  his  own  case  ? 
Suppose  Uie  master  of  apprenticed 
youth,  or  the  master  of  a  number 
of  hired  or  even  bond-servants,  should 
fall  out  with  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours about  one  of  the  lines  of  his 
plantation,  because,  as  he  imagined, 
his  neighbour  had  trespassed  upon  his 
freehold,  in  clearing  or  cultivating  his 
lands.  Hisneighbourrefiises  to  retire 
within  the  precincts  insisted  on  by 
the  complainant  i  in  consequence  of 
which  the  master  calls  together  his 
servants,  and  proceeds  to  avenge  him- 
self;  or,  as  he  alleges,  to  defend  his 
property.  As  the  controversy  waxes 
hot,  he  commands  his  servants  not 
only  to  bum  and  destroy  tlie  improve- 
ments made  on  the  disputed  territory, 
but  to  fire  upon  liis  neighbour,  his 
sons,  and  servants.  They  obey  orders, 
and  kill  several  of  them.  They  are, 
however,  finally  taken  into  custody 
and  brought  to  trial.  An  Attorney 
for  the  servants  pleads  that  these  ser- 
vants were  bound  to  obey  theirmast«r, 
and  quotes  these  words  from  the  Good 
Book  :  "  Sen-ants,  obey  in  all  things 
your  masters  acconling  to  the  flesh." 
But,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  shown  that 
the  ''all  things"  enjoined  are  only 
"all  things  lawful."  For  tliis  obedi- 
ence is  to  be  rendered  "as  to  Christ ;" 
and  again,  "as  the  servants  of  Christ, 
doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart." 
Nojudgenorjurycould  otherwise  thau 
condemn  as  guilty  of  murder  servants 
thus  acting.  Now,  as  we  all  are,  in 
our  political  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country,  not  at  least  in- 
ferior to  the  rank  of  a  bond-servant  to 
hismaster,  we  cannot  ofright,  as  Chris- 
tian men,  obey  the  powkrs  that  be 
in  any  thing  not  in  itself  lawful  and 
right  according  to  the  written  law  of 
the  Great  King — our  liege  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed,  we  may 
advance  in  all  safety  one  step  farther, 
if  it  were  nccessaiy,  and  affiiin,  tbata 
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Christian  man  can  never,  of  right,  be 
nipelled  to  do  that  for  tbe  stMte,  in 
fence  of  sLiite  riglits,  whi<;h  he  can- 
it  of  right  do  for  himself  in  defence 
ofhis  own  personal  rights.    No  Chris- 

1  man  is  commanded  to  love  or 

ve  hia  neighbour,  his  king,  or 
sovereign,    more    than  he  loves  or 

ves  himself.  This  conceded,  and 
unless  a  Christian  man  can  go  to  war 
for  himself,  he  cannot  for  tlie  state. 

TVe  bave  already  obsen-ed  that  the 
Jews  were  placed  under  a  theocracy, 
and  their  tings  were  only  vicegerents, 
and  that  they  were  a  symbolic  or 
typical  nation  adumbrative  of  a  new 
relation  and  institution  to  be  set  up 

"  the  fulness  of  time"  under  an  ad- 
ministration of  grace.  Inconsequence 
of  this  arrangement  God  was  first  re- 
vealed as  the  God  of  Abraham  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  be  was  about  to 
make  himself  known  in  all  the  earth, 
in  contrastwithtbeidols  of  the  nations, 
he  chose,  by  Moses,  to  call  himself  th  e 
God  of  the  Hebrews.      Now,  as 

!  custom  then  was,  all  nations  had 
their  gods,  and  by  their  wars  judged 
and  decided  the  claims  and  preten- 
sions of  their  respective  divinities. 
Esteeming  the  reputation  and  preten- 
sions of  their  gods  according  to  their 
success  in  war,  that  nation's  god  was 
the  greatest  and  most  to  be  venerated 
whusepcoplewere  most  successful  and 
triumphant  in  battle.  God,  therefore, 
chose  this  method  to  reveal  himself 
as  the  God  of  tbe  Hebrews.  Hence 
he  first  poured  out  ten  plagues  upon 
the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
worshipped  every  thing  from  the  Nile 
and  its  tenantry  to  the  veriest  insect 
in  tbe  land.  He  Grst,  then,  plagued 
their  gods.  Then,  by  causing  the 
Jews  to  fight  and  destroy  many  na- 
tions, triumphant  in  a  miraculous 
style,  from. the  victory  over  Amaiek 
to  the  fall  of  the  cities  and  kings  of 
ancient  Palestine,  he  established  his 
clsumsassupreme'over  all.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  way,  he  fully  manifested  the 
folly  of  their  idolatries,  and  the  om- 
nipotence, greatness,  and  majesty  of 
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the  God  of  the  Jews.  —  The  wars 
of  Pagan  nations  were,  indeed, 
much  more  rational  tlmn  those 
of  our  miscalled  Christian  nations. 
No  two  of  these  nations  acknow- 
ledged one  and  the  same  dynas- 
ties of  gods  ;  and,  therefore,  having 
difiurent  gods,  they  could,  with  much 
propriety,  test  theirclaJms  by  invoking 
tbem  in  battle.  But  these  Christian 
nations  are  both  praying  to  one  and 
the  same  God  to  decide  tlieir  respec- 
tive quarrels,  and  yet  they  will  not 
abide  the  decision  ;  for  success  in  war 
is  not  by  any  one  of  them  regarded  as 
an  end^  of  all  strife  as  to  tbe  right 
or  justice  of  the  demands  of  the 
victorious  party.  Did  our  present 
belligerent  nations  regard  I'ictory  and 
triumph  as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of 
their  respective  claims,  they  would  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  their  wars, 
prove  themselves  to  be  very  great 
simpletons  indeed  :  for  why  sacrifice 
their  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and 
their  fifty  thousand  lives  in  one  or 
twoyears,  when  they  could  have  saved 
these  millions  of  men  and  money 
by  selecting,  each,  one  of  theif  genuine 
Simon  Fare  patriots  and  heroes,  and 
having  them  voluntarily  to  meet  in 
single  combat,  before  a  competent 
immber  of  witnesses,  and  encounter 
each  other  till  one  of  them  triumphed  ; 
and  thus  award,  from  Heaven's  own 
court  of  infallible  rectitude,  to  the  na- 
tion of  the  survivor,  the  glory  of  a 
great  national  triumph,  both  in  hero- 
ism and  justice?  Bultbistbeydarenot 
do  ;  for  these  Christian  nations  are 
quite  sceptical  so  &r  as  faith  in  the  jus- 
tice of  their  own  cause,  or  in  the  right 
decision  of  their  claims  in  the  provi- 
dence and  moral  government  of  God,  is 
concerned.  To  what  purpose,  we  there- 
fore ask,  do  they  both  appeal  to  the 
same  God,  when  neither  of  them  feels 
any  obligation  to  abide  his  decision  ! 
But  as  we  are  neither  under  a  Jew- 
ish nor  a  Pagan  government,  but 
professedly,  at  least,  under  a  Christian 
dispensation,  we  ought  to  bear  what 
the  present  King  of  the 
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ADDRESS  ON  WAR. 


eoActed  ou  this  subject.  The  masims 
of  the  Great  TeAcher  luid  Supreme 
Philaiithropbist  are,  one  would  thick, 
to  be  final  and  decisive  on  thia  great 
question.  The  great  Lawgiver  ad- 
dresses his  followers  in  two  very 
distinct  respects — first,  in  reference  to 
their  own  profeesion,  and  then  in  re- 
ference to  their  civil  rights,  duties, 
and  obligations. 

So  far  aa  any  indignity  was  offered 
to  them  or  any  punishment  inflicted 
upon  thorn  as  his  followers,  or  for  bis 
name's  saie,  they  were  in  no  way  to 
resent  it.  But  in  their  ciril  rights  he 
allows  them  the  adi'anlages  of  the 
protection  of  civil  law  :  and  for  this 
cause,  enjoins  upon  them  the  payment 
of  all  their  political  dues,  and  to  be 
subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  of 
a  purely  civil  nature,  not  inter- 
fering with  their  obligations  to  him. 

"If  a  heathen  man,  or  persecutor, 
smite  you  on  oue  check,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  If  he  compel  you  to  go 
with  him  one  mile,  go  two.  If  he  sue 
thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  man  tie  aIso,"&c, 
&c  Tl^se  and  whatever  else  of  evil 
treatment  they  might  receive,  as  i/tsci- 
^fci  of  Chrst,  they  must,  for  his  sakcen- 
dure  without  resistance  or  resentment. 
But  if  in  their  citizen  character  or  civil 
relations  they  are  defrauded,  maligned, 
or  prosecuted,  they  might,  and  they 
did,  appeal  to  Ctesar.  They  paid 
tribute  to  civil  magistrates  that  they 
might  protect  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
ihey  migh!  rightfully  claim  thdr  pro- 
tection. In  this  view  of  the  matter, 
civil  magistrates  were  God's  ministers 
to  the  Christian  "for good,"  And 
also  as  God's  ministers,  they  were 
revengers  to  execute  wrath  on  those 
who  did  evil.  Therefore,  Christians 
are  in  duty  bound  to  render  to  Ctesar 
what  is  Ccesar's,  and  to  God  what  is 
God's — to  reverence,  honor,  and  sup- 
port the  civil  magistrate  ;  and,  when 
necessary,  to  claim  his  protection. 

But  aa  respects  the  works  peculiar 
to  a  soldier,  or  the  prosecution  of  a 
political  war,  they  had  no  command- 


ment. On  the  contrary,  they  were  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  power.  Their  sover- 
eign Lord,  the  King  of  nations,  is 
called  "the  Prince  OF  Peace.  "How, 
then,  could  a  Christian  soldier,  whose 
"shield"  was  faith,  whose  "helmet" 
the  hope  of  salvation,  whose  "breast- 
plate "  was  righteousness,  whose 
"girdle"  was  truth,  whose  "feet  icere 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gos- 
pel of  peace,"  and  whose  "  swori^"  was 
that  fabricated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
even  "  the  vord  of  Ood" — I  say,  how 
could  such  a  one  enlist  to  fight  the 
battles  of  a  Cfesar,  a  Hannibal,  a 
Tamerlane,  a  Kapoleon,  or  even  a 
Victoria  ? 

Jesus  said,  "All  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword."  An  aw- 
ful warning !  All  that  take  it  to  sup- 
port religion,  it  is  confessed,  have 
fallen  by  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is 
not  simply  confined  to  that ;  for  may 
I  not  ask  the  pages  of  universal  his- 
tory, have  not  all  the  nations  builded 
by  the  sword  finally  fallen  by  it? 
Should  any  one  say,  "Some  few  of 
them  yet  stand,"  we  must  respond. 
All  that  have  fallen  stood  for  a  time ; 
and  are  not  those  that  now  stand  just 
at  thia  moment  tottering  to  their  over- 
throw ?  True,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  prove,  in  the  long  run,  that  nations 
and  states  founded  by  the  sword  shall 
(ail  by  the  sword. 

When  the  Saviour,  in  Iiis  senten- 
tious and  figurative  style,  indicating 
the  trials  just  coming  upon  his  friends, 
said,  "  You  had  better  sell  your  out- 
side garments  and  buy  a  sword,"  one 
present,  understanding  him  literally, 
aa  some  of  the  friends  of  war  still  do, 
immediately  responded,  "  Lord,  here 
are  two  swords."  What  did  he  say  ? 
"  It  is  enough."  Two  swords  for 
twelve  Apostles!  Truly,  they  are  dull 
scholars  who  thence  infer  he  meant 
that  they  should  literally  buy  two 
swords  to  fight  with  !  When  asked 
by  Pilate  whether  he  was  king,  he 
responded  that  he  was  bora  to  be  a 
king ;    but  not  a  king  of  worldly 
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type  or  character.  Had  he  beeo 
Bucli  a  king,  his  servants  would,  in- 
deed,  have  used  the  sword.  But  his 
kingdom  neither  came,  nor  stands,  b;j' 
the  Bword.  When  first  announced  as 
a  king  by  the  Jewish  Prophets,  more 
than  seven  centuries  before  he  was 
bom,  the  Spirit  said  of  his  reiga — 
'*  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations, 
and  decide  among  many  people.  And 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  lo  plough- 
shares,  and  their  spears  into  pnining- 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  thej 
learn  war  any  more,"  laa.  ii.  2-4. 
Two  Prophets  almost  describe  it  in 
the  same  words.  Micah,  as  well  as 
Isaiah,  saith — 
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Anlnndfrliulig-iree.uiil  am  AM  nuke  him 
Bfreid; 

Such  was,  according  to  prophecy, 
and  such  is,  according  to  fact,  the  na- 
tive influence  and  tendency  of  the 
Christian  Institution.  Decidedly, 
then,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
essentjally  pacific 

There  is  frequentlya  multiplication 
of  testimony  for  display  rather  than 
for  effect.  And,  indeed,  the  accumu- 
lalion  of  evidence  does  not  always 
correspondingly  increase  its  moral 
momentum.  Nor  is  it  very  espcdient 
on  other  considerations  to  labor  a 
point  which  is  very  generally,  if  not 
universally,  admitted.  That  the  ge- 
nius and  spiritof  Christianity,  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  it,  are  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  to  be  decidedly  "  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  among  men," 
needs  no  proof  to  any  one  that  has 
ever  read  the  volume  that  conluins  it. 

But  if  any  one  desires  to  place  in 
contrast  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
genius  of  war,  let  him  suppose  the 
chaplain  of  an  army  addressing  the 
solders  on  the  eve  c^  a  great  battle, 


on  performing  ffdthfully  their  duty, 
from  such  passages  as  the  following  : 
— "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  de- 
spitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  in  heaven,  who  makes  his 
sun  to  rise  upon  the  .evil  and  the 
good,  and  sends  his  rain  upon  the 
justand  unjust."  Again,  in  our  civil 
relations,  "  fiecompense  to  no  man 
evil  for  evil."  "  As  much  as  lieth  in 
you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
•'  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  your- 
selves ;  but  rather  give  place  to 
wrath."  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink."  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good."  Would 
any  one  suppose  that  he  had  selected 
a  text  suitable  to  the  occasion  ?  How 
would  the  commander-in-chief  have 
listened  to  him  ?  With  what  spirit 
would  his  audience  have  immediately 
entered  upon  an  engagement  ?  These 
are  questions  which  every  man  must 
answer  for  himself,  and  which  every 
one  can  feel  much  better  than  express. 

But  u  Christian  man  cannot  con- 
scientiously enter  upon  any  business, 
nor  lend  his  energies  to  any  cause 
which  he  does  not  iipprove  ;  and,  in 
order  to  approve,  he  must  understand 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  under- 
taking. Now  how  does  this  dictate 
of  discretion,  religion  and  morality 
bear  upon  the  ease  before  us  ? 

Nothing,  it  is  alleged,  more  tends 
to  weaken  the  courage  of  a  conscien- 
tious soldier,  tlmn  to  redect  upon  the 
originating  causes  of  wars,  and  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  prosecuted. 
These,  indeed,  are  not  always  easily 
comprehended.  Many  wars  have 
been  long  prosecuted,  and  some  have 
been  terminated  after  many  and  long 
protracted  efforts,  before  the  great 
majority  of  the  soldiers  themselves, 
on  either  side,  distinctly  understood 
what  they  were  fighting  for.  Even 
in  our  country,  a  case  of  this  sort  has, 
it  is  alleged,  very  recently  occurred. 
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If,  it  is  presumed,  the  true  and  proper 
causes  of  moat  wars  were  clearly 
derstood,  and  the  real  design  for  which 
they  are  prosecuted  could  be  really 
and  distinctly  apprehended,  they 
would,  in  most  instances,  miscarry 
for  the  want  of  efficient  means  of  a 
successful  prosecution. 

A  conviction  of  this  sort,  some 
years  ago,  occasioned  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  the  real  causes  for 
which  the  wars  of  Christendom  had 
been  undertaken,  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  Great  down  to  the 
present  century.  From  the  resulU 
furnished  the  Peace  Society  of  Mas- 
sachussetta,  it  appeared  that,  afler 
subtracting  a  number  of  petty  wars, 
long  since  carried  on,  and  those  waged 
by  Christian  nations  with  tribes  of 
savages,  the  wars  of  real  magnitude 
amounted  in  all  to  286.  The  origin 
of  these  wars,  oq  a  severe  analysis, 
appeai'ed  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 
~2  for  plunder  and  tribute — 44  for 
the  extension  of  territory — 24  for  re- 
venge or  retaliaUon — 6  for  disputed 
boundaries — 8  respecting  points  of 
honour  or  prerogative — 6  for  the  pro- 
tection or  extension  of  commerce — 
civil  wars — 41  about  contested 
^tlea  to  crowns — 30  under  pretence 
issisting  allies — 23  for  mere  jea- 
lousy of  rival  greatness — 28  religious 
wars,  including  the  crusades — notone 
for  drfence  aUtne;  and  certainly  not 
le  that  an  enlightened  Christian  man 
could  hava  given  one  cent  for,  in  a 
voluntary  way,  much  leas  have  vol- 
inteered  his  services  or  enlisted  into 
ta  ranks. 

If  the  end  alone  justifies  the  means, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  wisdom  or 
the  justice  of  war,  or  of  the  authors 
and  prominent  actors  of  these  scenes  ? 
A  conscientious  mind  will  ask,  Did 
these  286  wars  redress  the  wrongs, 
real  or  feigned,  complained  of?  Did 
they  in  all  cases,  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases,  or  in  a  single  case,  necessarily 
determine  the  right  side  of  the  coii- 
troversy  ?  Did  tliey  punish  the  guilty, 
or  the  more  guilty,  in   the  ratio  of 


their  respective  demerits  !  No 
can  —  indeed,  no  one  will,  contend 
that  the  decision  or  lerminatjon  of 
these  wars  naturally,  necessarily,  c 
even  probably,  decided  the  contro- 
versy so  justly,  so  rationally,  so  Si 
factorilyasit  could  have  been  settled 
in  any  one  case  of  the  286,  by  a  third 
or  neutral  party. 

War  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  evt 
process  of  justice.  It  never  wi 
testoftruth — acrilerionofright.  Itis 
either  a  mere  game  of  chance,  < 
violent  outrage  of  the  strong  upon  the 
weak.  Need  we  any  other  proof  that 
a  Christian  people  can,  in  no  way 
whatever,  countenance  a  war  as  % 
proper  means  of  redressing  wrongs,  o: 
deciding  justice,  or  of  settling  contro' 
versies  among  nations  ?  On  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  most  superficial 
thinkers  on  this  subject,  not  one  of  the 
286  wars  which  have  been  carried  on 
among  the  "Christian  nations"dut^g 
1500  years  was  such  as  that  an  en- 
lightened Christian  man  could  have 
taken  any  part  in  it — because,  aa  ad- 
mitted, not  one  of  them  was  for  de- 
fence alone  ;  in  other  words,  they 
were  all  aggressive  wars. 

But  to  the  common   mind,  ai  it 
seems   to  me,    the  most  convincing 
iirgument  against  a  Christian  becom- 
ing a  soldier  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  he  6ght^  against  an  innocent 
person — I  say  an  innocent  person,  i 
far  as  the  cause  of  the  war  is  coi 
templated.     The  men  that  fight  ai 
not  the  men  that  make  the  war.  Po- 
liticians,   merchants,    knaves,     i 
princes  cause  or  make  the  war, 
dare  the  war,  and  hire  men  to  kill 
for  them  those  that  may  be  hired  o 
the  other  side  to  thwart  their  schemes 
of  personal    and  family  aggrandize- 
ment.    The  soldiers  on   either  side 
I'e  no  enmity  against  the  soldiers 
the  other  side,  because  with  them 
they  have  no  quarrel.     Had  they  met 
any  other  field,    in  their  citi: 
!ss,  other  than  in  battle  array,  they 
uld,  most  probably,  have  not  only 
inquired  after  the  welfare   of  each 
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other,  but  would  have  tendered  to 
each  other  their  aaaistance  if  called 
.  But  a  red  coat  or  a  blue  coat,  a. 
tri-colored  or  a  two-colored  cockade,  ia 
their  only  introducUon  to  each  other, 
tnd  the  sigDal  that  they  must  kill,  or 
be  killed  !  If  they  think  at  all,  they 
muat  feel  that  there  is  no  personal 
alienation,  or  wrong,  or  variance  be- 
tween them.  But  they  ore  paid  so 
much  for  the  job  —  and  they  go  to 
work,  as  the  day'laborer,  to  earn  his 
shilling.  Need  I  ask  how  could  a 
Christian  man  thus  volunteer  bis  ser- 
vices, or  hire  himself  out  for  so  paltry 
Bum,  or  for  any  sum,  to  kill  to  order 
is  own  brother  man  who  never  of- 
mded  him  in  word  or  deed  ?  What 
a  infatuation  I  What  consummate 
folly  and  wickedness  !  Well  did  Na- 
poleon say —  "  War  is  the  trade  of 
Barbarians ;"  and  his  conqueror, 
Wellington — "  Men  of  nice  scruples 
about  reli^on  have  no  business  in  the 
army  or  navy."  The  horrors  of  war 
only  enhance  the  guilt  of  it ;  and 
these,  alas  I  no  one  can  depict  in  all 
their  hideous  forms. 

By  the  "  horrors  of  war,"  I  do  not 
nean  the  lightning  and  the  thunder 
of  the  battle-field — the  blackness  and 
darkness  of  those  dismal  clouds  of 
smoke,  which,  like  death's  own  pall, 
shroud  the  encounter  ;  it  is  not  the 
continual  roar  of  its  cannon,  nor  the 
agonizing  shrieks  and  groans  of  fallen 
battalions — of  wounded  and  dying 
legions  ;  nor  is  it,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  the  battle-field  itself,  covered 
with  the  gore  and  scattered  limbs  of 
butchered  myriads,  with  here  and 
there  a  pile,  a  mountiun  heap  of  slain 
heroes  in  the  fatal  pass,  mingled  with 
the  wreck  of  broken  arms,  lances, 
helmets,  swords,  and  shattered  fire- 
arms, amidst  the  pavement  of  fallen 
balls  that  have  completed  the 
of  destruction,  numerou 
after  the  fury  of  the  ?torm ;  nor, 
amidst  these,  the  sight  of  the  wound- 
ed lying  upon  one  another,  weltering 
in  their  blood,  imploring  assistance, 
importuning  an  end  of  their  woes  by 


the  hand  of  a  suri'iving  soldier,  invo- 
king death  as  the  only  respite  from 
excruciating  torments.  But  this  is 
not  all,  for  the  tidings  are  at  length 
carried  to  their  respective  homes. 
Then  come  the  enduring  wail  of 
widows  and  orphans — the  screams 
and  the  anguish  of  mothers  and  sis- 
ters deprived  for  ever  of  the  consola- 
tions and  hopes  that  clustered  round 
the  return  of  those  so  dear  to  them, 
that  have  perished  in  the  conflict. 

But  even  these  are  not  the  most 
fearful  desolations  of  war.  Where 
now  are  the  200,000  lost  by  England 
in  our  revolutionary  war  ?  —  the 
70,000  lost  by  her  at  Waterloo  and 
Quatre  Bras  ? — the  80,000  at  Boro- 
dino ?— the  300,000  at  Arbela  ? — or 
where  the  1 5,000,000  Goths  destroy- 
ed by  Justinian  in  twenty  years  ? — 
the  32,000,000  by  Jenghiz  Khan  in 
forty-one  years  ?  —  the  60,000,000 
slain  by  the  Turks?— the  80,000,000 
by  the  Tartars,  hurried  away  to  judg- 
ment in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  amid 
the  fury  of  the  passions  ?  What  can 
we  think  of  their  eternal  destiny  I" 
Besides  all  these,  how  many  have 
died  in  captivity  !  How  many  an 
unfortunate  exile  or  captive  might, 
with  a  French  prisoner,  sing  of  woes 
like  these,  or  even  greater ! 

"1  dwfllupnn  (he  willowf  banks  nf  Loin: 
I  married  one  wba  from  mj  bojuh  Abyt 
HAdb«eDinyp1myiDH(#rOnr  morn.  Ill  ne'er  forget, 

To  l»ni  a  cradle  lor  onr  child  unbDm. 
We  heard  the  lidin|i>  that  (he  censrHpt  lot 
Kid  fallen  on  me.    It  came  like  a  dealt  knell  1 
The  DiDlher  peri«hed ;  bat  the  babe  aurvived ; 


That  bleed  in;  [eltered  ami  (a  qnit  m;  child ; 

The  tod  npon  hi*  moOiera  grmve,  or  Ilea 
Banealh  It  iy  her  aide.  1  ne'er  ennld  le*TD. 
1  think  he'e  gane  •-  and  now  1  only  iviah 

And  atreteh  myaelf  and  i-is  npon  thair  grare !'' 

But  these,  multiplied  by  myriads, 
ire  but  specimens  of  the  countless 
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millions  sUin,  the  solitary  exilea,  the 
lonely  captives.  They  t*U  the  least 
portion  of  the  miseries  of  war.  Yet 
even  these  all  say  to  the  Christian, 
how  can  you  become  a  soldier  ? — 
how  countenance  and  aid  this  horri- 
ble work  of  death  ? 

For  my  own  part,  and  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  opinion,  I  think  that  iU 
moral  desolations  cap  the  climax  of 
the  horrors  of  war.  And  amongst 
these,  I  do  not  assign  the  highest 
place  to  the  vulgar  profanity,  brutal- 
ity, and  debauchery  of  the  mere  sol- 
dier, the  professional  and  licensed 
butcher  of  mankind,  who,  for  his 
eight  dollars  a  month,  or  his  ten  sous 
per  day,  hires  himself  to  lay  waste  a 
countrj-,  to  pillage,  burn,  and  destroy 
the  peaceful  hamlet,  the  cheerful  vil- 
lage, or  the  magnificent  city  ;  and  to 
harrass,  wound,  and  destroy  his  fellow- 
man,  for  no  other  consideration  than 
his  paltry  wages,  his  daily  rations,  and 
the  infernal  pleasure  of  doing  it,  an- 
tiwpating  hereafter  "  the  stupid  stares 
and  loud  huzzas"  of  monsters  as  inhu- 
man and  heartless  as  himself.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  infatuation  of 
public  opinion  and  popular  applause, 
I  would  place  not  &r  from  him,  as  no 
less  to  be  condemned,  though  more 
admired,  the  vain  and  pompous  vo- 
lunteer, who  for  his  country,  "  right 
or  wrong,"  hastens  to  the  theatre  of 
war  for  the  mere  plaudits  of  admi- 
ring multitudes,  ready  to  cover  him- 
self with  glory,  because  he  has  aided 
an  aspirant  to  a  throne,  or  paved  the 
way  to  his  own  election  to  reign  over 
an  humbled  and  degraded  people. 

I  make  great  allowance  for  false 
education,  for  bad  taste,  for  the  con- 
tagion of  vicious  example  ;  still  I 
cannot  view  those  deluded  by  such 
sophistry,  however  good  their  motives, 
as  deserving  anything  from  contem- 
poraries or  posterity,  except  their 
compassion  and  forgiveness.  Yet 
behold  its  influence  on  mothers,  sis- 
ters, and  relatives — note  itscontagion, 
its  corruption  of  public  taste.  See 
the  softer  sex  allured,  fascinated  with 


the  halo  of  false  glory  thrown  around 
these  worshipped  heroes  !  See  them 
gazing  with  admiration  on  the  "  tin- 
selled trappings,"  the  "  embroidered 
ensigns"  of  him  whose  profession  it  is 
Ki  make  widows  and  orphans  by 
wholesale  !  Somelimea  their  hands 
are  withdrawn  from  works  of  charity 
to  decorate  the  warrior's  banners, 
and  to  cater  to  these  false  notions  of 
human  glory  !  Behold,  too,  the 
j^ung  mother  arraying  her  proud  boy 
"  with  cap  and  feather,  toyed  with 
a  drum  and  sword,  training  him  for 
the  admired  profession  of  a  man- 
kiiler  !" 

This  is  not  all.  It  is  not  only 
home,  in  the  nursery  and  infa 
school,  that  this  false  spirit  is  inspired. 
Our  schools,  our  academies,  our  col- 
leges echo  and  re-echo  with  the  fame 
of  an  Alexander,  a  Cfesar,  a  KapO' 
leon,  a  Wellington,  Forensic  elo- 
quence is  also  full  of  the  fame  of  great 
heroes,  of  military  chieflains,  of  pa- 
triotic deliverers,  whose  memory  musi 
be  kept  for  ever  verdant  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  grateful  posterity,  redeemed 
by  their  patriotism,  or  rescued  from 
oppression  by  their  valour. 

The  pulpit,  too,  must  lend  its  aid 
in  cherishing  the  delusion.  There  is 
not  unfrequently  heard  a  enlogium  on 
some  fallen  hero — some  church  ser- 
vice for  the  mighty  dead,  thus  dese- 
crating the  religion  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  by  causing  it  io  minister  as 
the  handmaid  of  war.  Not  only 
prayers  are  offered  up  by  pensioned 
chaplains  on  both  sides  of  the  field, 
even  amid  the  din  of  arms  ;  but. 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  for  years  and 
years,  have  the  pulpits  on  one  side  of 
a  sea  or  river,  and  those  on  the  other 
side,  resounded  with  prayers  for  the 
success  of  rival  armies,  as  if  God 
could  hear  them  both,  and  make  each 
triumphant  over  the  other,  guiding 
andcommissioningswords  and  bullets 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  their  re- 

And  not  only  this;  but  even  the 
churches  in  the  Old  World,  and  some- 
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Ijmes  in  the  New,  are  ornamented  witb 
more  military  heroes  than  saints — 
Generals,  Admirals,  and  Cnptains, 
who  "gallantly  fought"  and  "glori- 
ously expired"  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  It  is  not  only  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  or  in  St.  Paul's  that  we 
read  their  glory,  and  Bee  their  statues ; 
but  even  in  some  of  our  own  cities  we 
find  St.  Paul  driven  out  of  the  church 
to  make  room  for  Generals  and  Com- 
modores renowned  in  fight.  And  last 
of  all,  in  consummation  of  the  moral 
desolation  of  war,  we  sometimes  have 
anillumination — even  a  thanksgiving, 
rejoicing  that  God  has  caused  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  of  our  enemies  to  be 
sent  down  lo  Tartarus — and  has  made 
myriads  of  widows  and  orphans  at  the 
bidding  of  some  chieflain,  or  of  some 
aspirant  to  a  throne. 

But  it  would  be  long  to  tell  the  in- 
consistencies  of  the  present  Christian 
world  on  this  single  subject  of  war,  or 
to  trace  to  their  proper  fountains  the 
general  misconceptions  of  the  people 
on  their  polilical  duties,  and  that  of 
governments.  Tliis  would  be  the 
work  of  volumes — not  of  a  single  ad- 
dress. The  most  enlightened  of  our 
ecclesiastic  leaders  seem  to  think  that 
Jesus  Christ  governs  the  nations  as 
God  governed  the  Jews.  They  can- 
not separate,  even  in  this  land,  the 
Church  and  State.  For  yet  they  ask 
for  a  Christian  national  code. 

If  the  world  were  under  a  politico- 
ecclesiastic  King  or  President,  it 
would,  indeed,  he  hard  to  find  a  model 
for  him  in  the  New  Testament  Suf- 
fice it  to  remark,  that  the  church,  and 
the  church  only,  is  under  the  special 
government  and  guardianship  of  our 
Christian  King.  The  nation,  or  those 
not  in  the  church,  not  owning  Jesus 
ChrisI,  he  owns  not  them ;  he  leaves 
them  to  themselves  to  make  their  own 
institutions,  as  God  anciently  did  all 
nations  but  the  Jews.  He  holds  them 
in  abeyance  ;  and,  as  in  Providence, 
so  in  government,  he  makes  all  things 
work  together  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, restrains  the  wrath  of  their  ene- 


mies, turns  the  connsels  and  wishes  of 
kings  as  he  turns  the  rivers  ;  but 
never  condescends  to  legislate  for  the 
bodies  of  men,  or  their  goods  and 
chattels,  who  withhold  from  hiro  their 
conscience  and  their  hearts.  He  an- 
nounces the  fact  that  it  is  by  his  per- 
mission, not  always  with  his  approba- 
tion, that  kings  do  reign  and  that 
princes  decree  justice,  and  commands 
his  people  politically  to  obey  their 
rulers  and  to  respect  the  ordinance  of 
kings,  that  "  they  may  lead  quietand 
peaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty."  And  where  the  Christian 
gospel  comes  to  kings  and  rulers,  it 
addresses  them  as  men  in  common 
with  other  men,  commanding  them  to 
repent  of  their  sins,  to  submit  to  " ' 
government,  and  to  discharge  their 
relative  duties  according  to  the  n 
rality  and  piety  inculcated  in  his  o' 
code.  If  they  do,  they  are  a  blessing 
to  his  people,  as  well  as  an  honor  to 
themselves.  If  they  do  not,  he  will 
hold  them  to  a  reckoning  as  other 
men,  from  which  there  is  neither 
escape  nor  appeal.  What  Cowper 
says  is  as  true  of  kings  as  of  their 
subjcctg — 

"  Wur  ia  1  punt  that,  were  Ilieii  BubjMla  wis 
King!  would  not  plij  Bl." 

For,  were  both  kingsand  people  wi 
wars  would  cease,  and  nations  would 
learn  war  no  more. 

But  how  are  all  national  disputes 
to  be  settled  ?  Philosophy,  history,  the 
Bible  teach — that  all  disputes,  m' 
understandings,  alienations,  are  to  be 
settled,  heard,  tried,  adjudicated  by 
impartial,  that  is,  by  disinterested 
umpires.  No  man  is  Eidmitted  to  be  a 
proper  judge  in  his  own  case.  Wars 
never  make  amicable  settlements,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  just  decisions  of  points 
at  issue.  We  are  obliged  to  ofier 
preliminariesof  peace  at  last.  Nations 
must  meet  by  their  representatives, 
stipulate  and  re-stipulate,  hear  and  an- 
swer, compare  and  decide. 

In  modem  times  we  terminate  hos- 
tilities by  a  treaty  of  peace.  We  do 
not  make  peace   widi  powder  and 


lead.^It  is  done  by  reason,  reflecti 
and  negociution.  Why  not  employ 
these  first  ?  But  it  is  alleged  that 
war  lias  long  been,  and  must  always 
be,  the  uliima  ratio  regiuin — the  last 
resort  of  those  in  power.  For  ages 
a  Father  Inquisitor  was  the  strong 
argument  for  orthodoxy ;  but  light  has 
gone  abroad,  and  he  has  lost  his  po' 
Illuminate  the  human  mind  on 
subject  also,  create  a  more  rational 
and  humane  public  opinion ;  and 
wars,  too,  will  cease. 

But  it  is  alleged  all  will  not  yield 
to  reason  or  justice.  There  must  be 
compulsion.  I3''war  the  only  c 
pulsory  measure  ?  Is  there  no  legal 
compulsion  ?  Must  all  personal  mis- 
understandings be  settled  by  the 
sword  ? 

Why  not  have  a  by-lau-estahlisked 
Umpire  ?  Could  not  a  united  Na- 
tional Court  be  made  as  feasible  and 
practicable  as  a  United  Stales  Court  ? 
Why  not,  as  often  proposed,  and  as 
eloquently,ably,andhuroanely  argued 
by  the  advocates  of  peace,  have  a 
Congress  of  Nations  and  a  High 
Court  of  Nations,  for  adjudicating 
and  terminating  all  international  mis- 
understandings and  complaints,  re- 
divssing  and  remedying  all  wrongs 
and  grievances  ? 

There  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a 
physical  or  a  rational  difficulty  in  the 
way.  But  I  do  not  now  argue  the 
case  ;  I  merely  suggest  this  expe- 
dient, and  will  always  vote  corre- 
spondingly, for  reasons  as  good  and 
as  relevant,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be 
humane  and  beneficial. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  argue — 

L  The  right  to  take  nway  the  life  of  the 
raurderer  doeB  not  of  itself  warrant  war, 
inasmuch  as  in  that  case  none  but  the 
guilty  suffer;  whereas  in  war  the  innocent 
Buffer  not  only  with,  but  often  without  the 
guilty.  The  guilty  generally  make  war 
and  Uie  innocent  suffer  the  coiuequeocea. 

II.  The  right  given  to  the  Jews  to  wage 
war  is  not  vouclisafed  to  any  other  nalinn; 
for  they  were,  under  a  theocracy,  and  were 
God'a  sheriff  to  punish  nations  :  cnnne- 
quiMiCly  no  Christian  can  argue  from  the 
wars  of  the  Jews  in  justiScation  or  iu  ex- 


tenuation'of  the  wars  of  Christendom 
The  Jewa  had  a  divine  precept  and  author 
ity  ;  no  existing  nation  can  produce  sucl 

III.  The  prophecies  clearly  indicate  tha 
theMes8iahhimse!fwonldbe"iHb;PmMC 
OF  Pi- ACE,"  and  that  underhia reign  ■•  war 
should  cease,"  and   "  nations  study  it  n. 

IV.  The  gorpel,  as  first  announced  by 
the  angels,  is  a  message  which  results  in 
producing  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 

V.  I'he  precepts  of  Christianity  p(«i- 
tively  inhibit  war — by  showing  that "  wars 
and  fightings  come  from  men's  lusts"  and 
evil  passions,  and  by  commanding  Chris- 
tians to  "follow  peace  with  all  men." 

VI.  The  beatitudes  of  Christ  are  not 
pronounced  on  patriots,  heroes,  and  con- 
querors ;  but  on  "peace  makers,"  on  whom 
is  conferred  the  highest  rank  and  title  in 
the  universe—"  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
UAKEKB,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons 
OF  God." 

VH.  The  folly  of  war  is  manifest  in  the 
following  ptt'ticulars ; — 

1st.  It  never  can  be  the  criterion  of  jus- 
tice or  a  proof  of  right. 

2Dd.  It  cnn  never  be  a  aatiafoctorj  end  of 


the< 


rd.  Peace  i 

edne. 

VIII.  The  wickedness  of  war  ia  demon- 
strated in  the  f<illowing  particulars  ; — 

Ist.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  killinji 
their  brethren,  for  the  most  part,  have  no 
personal  cause  of  provocation  whatever. 

2nd.  I'hey  seldom,  or  ever,  comprehend 
the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  war.  They, 
therefore,  act  without  the  approbation  of 

3rd.  In  all  wars,  the  innocent  are  pu- 
nished with  the  guilty. 

4th.  They  constisin  the  soldier  to  do 
for  the  stale  that,  which,  were  he  to  do  in 

1  own  case,   the  state  would  condemn 

5th.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  all  other 

ila  of  society,  both  moial  and  physical. 

In    the   language   of  Lord    Brougham  — 

"Teace.^face,  PHAOw!    I  abominate  war 

unchnslian.    I  hold  it  the  greatest  of 

man  curses.     I  deem  it  to  include  all 

others  —  violence,  blood,   rapine,   fraud, 

erything  that  can  deform  the  character, 

alter  the  nature,  and  debase  the  name  of 

an."       Or,   with    Joseph    Bonaparte  — 

War  is  but  organized  barbarism— an  in- 

;ritance   of  the   savage    state."      'With 

tankliji  I,  therefore,  conclude,   "  There 

;ver  was  agoni/war,  or  a  Jorf  peace." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  for  two  or 

iree  centuries  after  Christ,  all  Chris- 
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tians  refused  to  bear  arms.  So  de~ 
pose  JuatiD  Martyr,  Tatian,  Clemens 
of  AlexAndriajTertuUian,  Origen,  &c. 

In  addition  b>  alt  these  considera- 
tions, I  farther  say,  were  I  not  a 
Christian,  as  a  poHlical  economist  I 
would  plead  this  cause.  Apart  from 
the  mere  claims  of  humanity,  I  would 
uii^c  it  on  the  ground  of  poliUcal 
economy. 

Give  me  the  money,  I  would  say, 
that  baa  been  spent  in  wars,  and  I 
will  clear  up  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
world  that  ought  to  be  cleared — drain 
every  marsh — subdue  every  desert — 
fertilize  every  mountain  and  hill  — 
and  convert  the  whole  earth  into  a 
continuous  series  of  iruitful  fields, 
verdant  meadows,  beautiful  villi 
hamlets,  towns,  eiljes,  standing  along 
smooth  and  comfortable  highways  and 
canals,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriaDt  and 
fruitful  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gar- 
dens, fuU  of  all  fruits  and  flowers, 
redolent,  and  rich,  and  beautiful,  with 
all  that  pleases  the  eye  and  regales 
the  senses  of  man.  I  would  found, 
furnish,  and  endow  as  many  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges,  as  would 
educate  the  whole  human  race — build 
meeting-houses,  public  halts,  lyceums, 
and  furnish  them  with  libraries  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  a  thousand 
nillions  of  human  beings, 

Beat  your  swords  into  plough- 
shares, your  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks  —  convert  your  war-ships  into 
missionary  packets  —  your  arsenals 
and  munitions  of  war  into  Bibles, 
school-books,  teachers,  and  professors 
of  literature,  science,  and  art ;  and 
then  ask — What  would  be  wanting  on 
the  part  of  man  to  "  make  the  wilder- 

s   and  solitary  place   glad " — to 

se  "  the  desert  to  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose" — to  make  our 
hills  "  like  Carmel  and  Sharon,"  and 
ir  valleys  as  the  "garden  of  God  ?" 
All  this  being  done,  I  would  doubtless 
have  a  surplus  for  some  new  enter- 
On  reviewing  the  subject,  only  in 
the  few  points  that  I  have  made,  and 


with  the  comparatively  few  facts  that 
I  have  collected,  I  must  confess  that 
I  both  wonder  at  myself,  and  am 
ashamed  to  think  that  I  have  not 
Spoken  out  my  views,  nor  ever  before 
written  an  essay  on  t(^S  SubjecL  True, 
I  had,  indeed,  no  apprehension  of 
ever  again  seeing,  or  even  hearing  of 
a  war  in  the  United  States.  It  came 
upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  it  so  soon 
became  a  party  question,  that,  pre- 
serving as  I  do,  a  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween party  politics,  both  in  my  oral 
and  written  addresses  on  all  subjects, 
I  could  not  for  a  time  decide  whether 
to  speak  out  or  be  silent  I  finally 
determined  not  to  touch  the  subject 
until  the  war  was  over.  Presuming 
that  time  to  have  arrived,  and  re- 
solving that  my  first  essay  from  my 
regular  course,  at  any  foreign  point, 
should  be  on  this  subject ;  and 
other  reason  whatever,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  my  now  calling  your  at- 
tention, ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the 
subject,  I  am  sorry  to  think — very 
sorry,  indeed,  to  be  only  of  the  opinion, 
that  probably  even  this  much  pub- 
lished by  me  some  three  years,  or  even 
two  years  ago,  might  have  saved  some 
lives  that  have  been  thrown  away  in 
the  desert — some  hot-brained  youths, 

"  WhoH  linib,^  QDliiiried  on  (bB  Bborc. 
Devouring  dDgji  ot  hungrj  voliu™  ton." 

We  have  all  much  interest  in  the 
question — we  can  all  do  something  in 
it,  and  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  do  all 
ths  good  he  can.  We  must  create  a 
public  opinion  on  this  subject.  We 
should  inspire  a  pacific  spirit,  and 
show  off  on  alt  proper  occasions  the 
chief  objections  to  war.  In  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  eloquent  Grimke,  we 
must  show  that  "  the  great  objection 
ar  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
lives  and  the  amount  of  property  it 
destroys,  as  its  moral  infiuence  on 
nations  and  individuals.  It  creates 
and  perpetuates  national  jealousy, 
fear,  hatred,  and  envy.  It  arrogates 
to  itself  the  prerogative  of  the  Creator 
alone,  to  involve  the  innocent  multi- 
tude in  the  punishment  of  tbe  guilty 
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few.  It  comipts  tbe  moral  taste, 
aod  hardens  the  heart — cheriehea  and 
Btrengthens  the  base  and  violent  pas- 
Nona  —  destroys  the  diatinguiBhing 
features  of  Christiau  chMity,  its  um- 
persality  and  its  low  o/' enemies — 
turns  into  mockery  and  contempt  tbe 
best  virtue  nf  Christians,  kumility — 
we^ens  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
-banishes  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
usefulness,  and  benevolence,  and  in- 
culcates the  horrible  maxim  that 
murder  and  robbery  are  matters  of 
Blat«  expediency." 

Let  every  one,  then,  who  fears  God 
and  loves  man,  put  his  hand  to  the 
work,  and  the  dme  b  not  far  distant, 
when — 

*'  No  loDger  hocti  nAmnCring  hoMi 
ShBll  crowda  of  alfein  deplon; 

Ibaj'W  hug  Ihl  lniDip«t  in  (b*  htU| 
Ind  itoilj  wu  ao  oionl" 


THE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  AGE, 


NO.   111. THE    BT4TE    CHUBOH. 

The  principle  in  human  nature 
upon  which  tbe  promulgation  of 
Christianity  depended,  was  that   of 

proselytism  —  that  principle  itself 
being  composed  of  two  other  elemen- 
tary principles,  social  affection  and 
natural  communicativeness.  The  pro- 
selyting principle  exists  in  every 
heart,  and  works  with  undeviating 
and  indestructible  power.  The  uni- 
versal workings  of  the  human  soul, 
from  primieval  times  to  the  present 
hour,have  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  this  principle.  The  Fire-worship- 
per, the  Priest  of  Isis,  the  Badbist, 
the  Brahmin,  the  Pythagorean,  the 
Platonist,  the  Gnostic — these,  and 
all  associations  of  men  in  ancient 
times,  ha^'e  shown  by  their  endea- 
vours to  spread  their  doctrines,  that 
their  souls  were  animated  by  the  pro- 
selyting principle.  And  in  later 
limes,  the  Mahometan,  the  Catholic, 


the  Protestant,  whatever  his  designa- 
tion— all  these,  too,  have  shown  by 
their  acts,  that  this  very  principle 
'  dominion  over  them.  Nor  is  it 
confined  to  the  natural  religious  feel- 
ings of  man.  Examine  the  history  of 
all  systems,  purely  sodal  and  poUti- 
cal,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  men, 
whether  they  be  the  disciples  of  Com- 
munism, as  taught  by  the  dreaming 
Fourier,  the  earnest  -  hearted  and 
quixotic  Robert  Owen,  or  the  asinine 
and  unprincipled  Louis  Blanc — whe- 
ther they  be  St.  Simonians,  or  even 
benighted  and  uninlellectual  atheists 
— all,  whoever  they  be,  have  been 
intensely  animated  by  the  principle 
of  proselytism.  This  principle,  there- 
fore, has  an  eustence. 
.  The  design  of  this  principle. 
The  Diving  Being,  when  he  made 
man's  soul,  foresaw  its  liability  to 
strange  and  fearful  wanderings^from 
the  prescribed  p'ath.  He  saw  that 
before  the  cycle  of  human  existence 
was  completed,  there  would  be 
numbered  millions  of  souls  passing 
through  the  world  ;  and  that  if  the 
whole,  or  any  portion  of  these,  were 
to  be  preserved  in  purity,  the  know- 
ledge of  His  existence,  nature,  and 
attributes,  must  be  transmitted  from 
generation  to  another.  He,  there- 
fore, implanted  in  thefirstman  Adam, 
faculty,  or  rather  a  desire  adapted 
)  his  future  destiny — He  created  in 
the  Boul  of  roan  a  pros'elyting  faculty, 
which  faculty  itsell  is  composed,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  of  social  affec- 
tion and  natural  communicativeness, 
the  former  principle  being  the  motive, 
and  the  latter  the  meana — the  two 
principles  combined  efTecting  one  re- 
sult, conversion  to  certain  articles  of 
faith,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as 
their  nature  may  be. 

The  development  of  this  pkin- 

CIPLE,    INDEPENDENT    Of  EELIGI008 

FAITH. 

Man  being  destined  for  a  social 
state,  the  Divinity  implanted  in  his 
nature  toci'a/  atft-c/tVw.v,  which  prompt 
him,  when  b  a  healthy  state  of  mind, 
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to  seek  for  companionship    in 

thoughts  and  feelings — to  seek  the 
fellowship  of  kindred  souls.  That 
man  lias  naturally  strong  social  affec- 
tions when  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind, 
is  evident  from  the  iact  that  the  first 
indications  of  insanity  are  a  morbid 
love  of  solitude,  and  a  general  dislike 
to  the  presence  of  human  beings. 
This  is  true  with  regard  to  his  affec- 
tions, considered  as  existing  in  the 
heart,  without  any  reference  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind. 

We  can  see  this  elementary  princi- 
ple of  proselytism  working  in  man's 
mental  operations,  though  we  are 
generally  unconscious  of  it,  aa  in- 
fluencing our  own  judgment. 

Man,  with  regard  to  the  opinions 
he  holds  independently  of  any  higher 
faith,  strives  for  converls  to  those 
opinions,  because  each  convert  is,  in 
his  eyes,  an  mlditional  guarantee  for 
the  correctness  and  reasonableness  of 
those  opinions.  We  have  often  seen 
this  principle  working  in  the  minds  of 
Atheists,  who,  when  hard  pressed  for 
arguments,  have  adduced  aa  evidrmee 
of  the  truth  of  their  convictions,  the 
so-called  conviction  of  Voltaire — and 
very  dishonestly,  too,  for  Voltaire  was 
not  an  Atheist,  though  he  hated 
priestcraft.  We  have  often  heard 
these  same  men  attempt  to  prove  that 
Christianity  is  a  system  fraught  with 
evils,  the  evidence  they  adduced 
being  the  immoral  conduct  of  some  of 
olaries.  Now,  though  this  be  a 
very  ridiculous  method  of  proof,  these 
Atheists  were  only  unconsciously  ex- 
ereising  a  mental  habit  which  God 
had  implanted  in  them  for  wise  and 
future  purposes.  The  social  affec- 
tions and  reason  were  to  work  in 
unison,  the  one  influencing  the  other. 
We  remember  reading  an  affecting 
instance  of  the  morid  itnd  intellectual 
character  of  an  individual  being  re- 
ganfed  as  the  guarantee  for  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine.  A  Spanish  priest 
had  emhinccd  the  Reformed  dfictriiii's, 
and,  impelled  by  the  inwnrd  working 
of  the  proselyting  principle,  sought  to 


implatit  the  same  faith  in  the  minds 
of  his  two  sisters,  and  succeeded. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  and  his  sisters 
were  seized  by  the  Inquisition  :  the 
priest  was  condemned  to  immediate 
death,  but  his  sisters  were  offered 
their  lives  on  condition  of  recanta- 
tion. "  No,"  said  they,  "  we  will 
not  deny  our  faith,  for  our  [^brother 
was  too  good  to  deceive  us,  and  too 
wise  to  be  mistaken  :"  so  they  died. 
Social  affection  here  worked  out  its 
especial  purpose.  Gcid  himself  Las 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  menial 
kabit  we  have  mentioned,  inasmuch 
aa  our  Elder  Brother  is  too  good  to 
deceive  us,  for  he  was  perfect — sinless 
without  guile  :  he  is  too  wise  to  ' 
mistaken,  for  he  is  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  Fountain  of  all  Truth,  the 
Creator  of  the  Human  Soul. 

The  second  element  which  co 
poaea  the  proselyting  principle  ia 
Kommvnicalivi-ness.  In  the  heart  of 
every  sane  mind,  there  dwells  a  i 
sire  of  communicating  its  thoughts 
and  feelings,  especially  if  they  be 
joyous — sorrow  and  gloom  bef  ^ 
causes  of  silence  and  retirement.  It 
is  an  attribute  of  man  that  he  desires 
to  communicate  to  hia  feltow-raai) 
his  thoughts  rather  than  his  feelings. 
It  is  natural,  for  the  foresight  of  his 
nature  warns  him  not  to  disclose  to 
others  the  channel  in  which  glides 
the  iull  stream  of  feeling  ;  for  those 
to  whom  he  has  disclosed  this  great 
secret,  may  become  either  his  oppo- 
nents or  his  enemies.  Hence  it  is 
only  to  those  in  whom  he  especially 
trusts,  but  more  especially  to  w6man, 
either  as  hia  wife  or  the  chosen  of  hia 
heart,  that  be  reveals  the  inner 
springs  of  action — the  impulsive  feel- 
ing, which  is  alike  the  source  of  weak- 
ness and  m^estie  strength — that  she 
may  reciprocate  that  confidence — 
that  in  her  he  may  behold  his  owr 
soul  reflected,  as  in  a  crystal  mirror 
there  baa  been  given  by  God  to 
woman  an  earnest  desire  to  reveal 
her  feelings  rather  than  her  thoughts, 
so  that  they  two  may  become  one  soul. 
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Xt  ia^true  that  there  are  some  who, 
like  Delilah,  make  use  of  that  trust 
only  lo  betraj  and  destroy ;  hut  they 
are  very  rare,  and  do  not  check  that 
general  confidence  in  woman's  truth, 
tor  love  (one  of  whose  beautiful  attri- 
butes is  to  tHnk  no  evil)  whispers 
that  this  ia  not  the  parasite  which  de- 
stroys, but  rather  ^e  vine  which  will 
adorn  the  tree  that  ^ves  it  sheltor 
and  a  portion  of  its  own  strength. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for 
woman  possessing  a  larger  portion  of 
communicativeness  ;  it  is  that  to  her 
is  committed  the  care,  the  instruction 
of  the  young  soul. 

When  the  world  received  from  the 
uttered  word  of  God  the  command  to 
b^n  its  untiring  course,  the  stars 
sang  together — the  spheres  in  their 
motion  became  one  grand  choir,  from 
which  proceeded  the  hymn  of  nature, 
and  to  the  Eternal  Throne  there 
arose 

•'  Hu  deep  Duii:  nf  tlie  rolling  woild. 


And  from  the  Sons  of  God — the 
Archaaget,  the  Cherubim,  the  Sera- 
phim- 

OfipleDdoDn  thsteaTiihhufiimainenI," 

K  such  be  the  joyous  chorus  over 
the  birth  of  a  fair  young  world,  shall 
there  be  joy  over  the  birth  of  ayoung 
soul  ?  Will  not  rather  the  angelic 
voices  he  hushed  ?  WOl  not  their 
radiant  wings  be  folded,  as  they 
watch  in  solemn  suspenseits  entrance 
into  the  world  ?  It  niay  be  higher 
and  holier  than  they  —  it  may  gaze 
with  steadfast  eye  on  Him  whom  tliey 
only  know  by  their  power  and  love, 
and  whose  presence  is  alone  declared 
to  them  by  that  voice  of  still  and 
awful  sweetness — it  man,  ii>  >^  ''"'y 
and  happy  course,  show  them  another 
evidence  of  divine  wisdom,  causing 
their  harp-strings  to  wake  agiun  :  or 
it  may  be  a  lost,  a  i»ndemned  soul  I 
and  therefore  tu^  their  voices  hushed, 


and  their  harps  silent,  as  they  wat<di 
its  entrance  through  the  gates  of  life 
That  young  soul  is  purer  and  more 
transparent  than  the  marble  of  Peo- 
telious  ;  and  yet,  like  that  marble, 
thehandof  the  sculptor  must  give  it  a 
form.  As  the  sculptor  to  the  marble, 
is  the  mother  to  her  infant's  soul : 
she  may  chisel  it  till  it  be  like  the 
Sun-God,  radiant  in  beauty :  she 
may  render  it  as  robust  and  colt^sal 
as  the  fabled  Hercules,  or  brutish 
and  lascivious  as  a  Satyr;  and  there- 
fore has  she  been  gifled  with  a  deeper 
love  of  the  pure  and  beautiful — for 
she,  nnlike  the  sculplor,  csn-es  foi 
eternity,  and  not  for  time :  her  statue 
will  be  immortal. 

And  this  principle  of  communica- 
tiveness works  with  a  constant  power 
in  every  human  heart,  particularly  if 
any  glad-tidings  are  to  be  told.  Does 
not  every  man  know  that  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  communicate  to  some  fiiend 
or  relation  anything  which  affects 
him  with  peculiar  pleasure  ?  Eveiy 
man's  personal  experience  answera 
that  it  is  so.  It  was  the  voice  of  na- 
ture which  spoke  when  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  John  answered  the  threats 
of  the  Jewish  rulers  in  these  words — 
"  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  we 
have  seen  and  heard."  No,  nor  can 
any  other  Christian  1 

We  have  now  shown  the  nature, 
design,  and  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
selyting principle  —  we  have  shown 
the  united  characteristics  and  effects 
of  the  component  elements  of  prose- 
lytism,  social  affection  and  natural 
communicativeness.  We  shall  now 
show  their  ^plication  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity. 

Christianity  gave  to  man  every 
thing  which  the  nobler  faculties  of  his 
soul  desired.  The  Roman  or  Grecian 
might  be  so  filled  with  pure  and 
noble  feelings,  as  to  love  Nature  for 
her  own  sake  ;  but  even  dien  he  was 
consumed  by  doubt  and  anxiety — he 
felt  that  he  was  perhaps  wasting  the 
joys  of  life  in  abstaining  from  sensual 
pleasures,  and  he  became  filled  either 
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with  pride  as  he  contemplated  hia 
own  moral  Buperiority,  or  ebe  with 
mooiy  discontent  at  the  limited  por- 
tion of  his  spiritual  knowledge.  But 
Christianity  giving  assurance  of  eter- 
nal life,  wonld  not  the  Roman  father 
who  beheld  his  sons  (in  whom,  per- 
haps, were  seeds  of  great  and  noble 
virtues)  ruling  into  vice  from  sheer 
recklessness  and  indifference,  obeying 
every  wild  impulse  and  wayward  de- 
sire— would  not  this  man,  when  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  proclaim  to  those 
sons  the  "  glad  tidings"  of  an  eternal 
pleasure  that  would  never  cloy  ? — of 
an  Eden  of  such  ecstatic  bliss,  that 
every  revolving  age  would  but  give 
the  soul  an  enlarged  capacity  of  en- 
joyment ?  Would  not  every  motive 
of  which  man  is  susceptible  impel  him 
to  proclaim  the  same  heart-gladden- 
ing truths  to  his  own  children  ? 
Would  not  the  Christian  wife  strive 
to  convert  her  heathen  husband  to 
the  same  faith,  in  order  that  he,  whom 
she  regaFded  as  the  greatest  treasure 
the  wide  earth  contained,  might  dwell 
with  her  in  a  home  where,  divested 
of  all  earthly  passion,  the  purer,  the 
divine  part  of  love  would  alone  sur- 
vive ?  Would  she  not  be  an  eloquent 
and  tnde&tigable  preacher  of  the 
gospel  ?  Where  is  the  heart  that 
would  not  do  likewise  ?  The  Roman 
Polytheism  taught  that  the  infant 
which  died  before  its  young  mind  had 
blossomed,  was  destined  for  hell. 
Would  not  the  heart  of  a  bereaved 
mother  thrill  with  anguiah,  that  her 
babe  was  doomed  to  such  a  fearful 
fate  ?  But  when  sLn  oeiieved  that 
Teacher  who  said,  "  Of  such  are  the 
kingdom  of  heaven" — how  her  heart 
would  overflow  with  joy !  Would 
not  the  common  sjrntpathies  of  our 
nature  cause  her  to  communicate  to 
others  the  principles  of  that  faith 
which  says,  that  when  the  harvest  of 
the  earth  is  ripe,  the  sheaf  of  kindred 
hearts  shall  be  bound  up  again  ? — or 
when  the  poor  slave  whose  life  was 
one  continuance  of  toil,  and  miseiy, 
and  degradation,  heard  that  in  Christ 


ALL  were  free,  that  his  soul  was  as 
precious  as  his  master's,  that  he,  if 
he  denied  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  should '  yet  wear  an  eternal 
crown — would  not  he  communicate 
to  his  fellow-sufferers^the  glad-tidings 
that  their  souls  were  free — that  there 
was  a  just__God,  who  regarded 'no 
man's  pecuniary  or  political  privi- 
leges, who  alone  regarded  the  pure 
heart,  the  consecrated  mind  ? — would 
not  this  ever  be  the  subject  of  hia 
discourse  ?  Such  were  the  applica- 
tions and  working  of  the  proselyting 
principle  in  those  days.  And  the 
same  faculties  are  in  existence  in  the 
human  soul  now.  Christianity  was, 
and  is,  in  harmony  with  human  na- 
ture. We  have  shown  that  it  de- 
pended for  propagation  on  a  faculty 
which  exists  in  the  human  mind,  in- 
dependently of  any  leave  asked  from, 
or  given  by,  "  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons"  —  we  have  shown  that 
every  principle  of  our  nature  prompts 
us  to  communicate  the  Christian 
truths  to  those  whom  we  love  —  we 
have  shown  that  an  unvarying  and 
ever-working  impulse,  causes  man  to 
communicate  the  Christian  truths  to 
those  who  are  only  bound  to  him'by 
the  common  tie  of  humanity  ;  and 
when  we  have  shown  the  means  and 
method  of  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Christian  church  in  its 
congregational  capacity,  the  evidence 
that  Christianity  depends  not'for  any 
part  of  its  success  on  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment— this  evidence  will  be  full  and 
complete.  J.  G.  L. 


OPINIONISM. 
TuERE  is  a  growing' taste  for  opin- 
itmism  in  the  ranks  of  reformation. 
This  has  ever  been  the  harbinger  of 
schism,  the  forerunner  of  all  discord, 
vain  jangling,  and  bad  feeling  amongst 
all  classes  of  religionists.  It  has,  in- 
deed, ever  been  the  plague  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
l>e  clearly  and  fully  understood  on  this 
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subject  ;  and  sball  be  at  puna  to 
define  thia  neir  name  of  an  ancient 
pest,  with  all  perspicuity  and  preei- 

And  first  let  me  ask,  Wbat  is  on 
opinion?*"  Perstiaaionieithouiproqf," 
say  some  of  our  lexicographers.  It 
b  a  speculation  built  on  probable 
evidence.  It  is  neither  knowledge 
nor  faith ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
it  is  an  inference,  a  conclusion  to 
which  the  mind  inclines  or  assents 
according  to  its  information andmodes 
of  reasoning.  As' vision  puts  an  end 
to  faitli,  and  fruition  to  hope,  so  know- 
ledge and  belief  put  an  end  to  opinion. 
Knowledge  is  our  experience  ;  faith, 
our  assurance  of  the  experience  of 
others  ;  and  npinion,  our  persuasion 
of  the  probability  of  a  matter  which 
we  neither  know  nor  believe.  In  one 
sentence,  then,  knowledge  ia  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  own  experience  ;  faith, 
the  certainty  of  the  experience  of 
otherpersons  ;  opinion,  the  probability 
of  our  own  reasonings.  I  know  that 
honey  is  sweet ;  I  believe  that  'William 
IV.  is  dead ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  North  American  Indians  are  of 
Abraham's  extraction. 

An  opinionist  is  one  fond  of  opin- 
ions, but  especially  of  his  own.  Opin- 
ionism,  then,  it  may  be  presumed,  13 
fondness  for  opinions.  But  that  I 
may  meet  the  exigency  of  the  crisis 
and  give  a  proper  latitude  to  thia  term, 
I  hereby  define  opinionium  to  be,  the 
liberty  of  propagating  one's  oicn  opin- 

Some  of  our  correspondents  suppose 
(y>inionism,  as  tbus  defined,  to  be  an 
element,  an  essential  part  of  Christian 
liberty;  andifany restrictionsshould 
be  imposed  upon  their  benevolent 
efibrts  to  propagate  whatever  comes 
into  their  heads,  they  instantly  com- 
plain of  aninfringement  of  their  rights. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  have  been 
blamed  by  some  for  not  opening  our 
pages  to  the  propagation  of  certain 
opinions,  and  thereby  have  incurred 
the  censure  of  not  paying  a  proper 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 


But  we  do  not  admit  the  right :  for 
if  this  be  a  Christian  right,  it  is  an 
equal  and  an  inalienable  right.  Kow 
if  the  liberty  of  propagating  one's  own 
Opinions  be  the  rigbt  of  a  Chri.stian, 
then  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Christ's  church  has  a  right  to  propa- 
gate his  or  her  opinions,  and  to  com- 
plain it  that  right  be  not  respected  by 
all  the  Christian  community.  And 
as  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
number  or  magnitude  of  subjects  on 
which  opinions  m.iy  be  formed,  there 
can  be  no  limitation  of  the  number  of 
opinions  that  may  he  offered  for 
adoption  or  propagnlion  ;  and  thus 
the  whole  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the 
church  may  be  occupied  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  opinions. 

Again,  if  such  be  the  right  of  all,  it 
is  the  diilg  of  all  to  listen  and  judge  ; 
for  all  Christian  rights  oblige  to  cor- 
responding duties.  If  only  one  perEoa 
in  a  church  has  a  right  to  propagate 
his  opinions,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the 
rest  to  listen  to  him  ;  for  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  right  implies.  But  if 
all  have  the  right  in  question,  then  all 
are  obliged  in  turn  to  propagate  his 
own  opinion  on  any  one  or  all  of  the 
ten  thousand  topics  on  which  a  person 
may  form  an  opinion  :  for  be  itobser- 
ved,  the  dominions  of  opinion  are 
larger  than  the  dominions  of  know- 
ledge and  faith  united. 

We  are  therefore  rationally  and 
religiously  compelled  to  deny  any  such 
right,  Jt  M  not  the  right  of  any  one 
citizen  of  Christ's  kingdnm  to  propa- 
gate any  opinion  whatever,  either  in 
the  public  assembly  or  in  private ; 
consequently  it  is  not  the  duty  of  all, 
nor  of  any  one,  to  listen  to  an  opin- 
ionist in  his  efforts  to  dogmatize  or 
establish  bis  opinions,  Tliis  is  an 
important  point,  and  we  State  it  con- 
fidently and  boldly. 

Opinions  in  religion  can  have  no 
authority.  Precepts,  promisesi  and 
threalenings,  sanctioned  by  Omnipo- 
tence, are  the  weapons  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Men  may  form  opinions  and 
walk  by  them  on  all  subjects  of  mere 
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tempora]  coDcem,  in  the  absence  of 
Divine  Revelation.  But  to  walk  by 
opinions  rather  than  fmth,  o 
position  to  faith,  is  effectually  to  make 
the  Book  of  God  of  no  authority. 
Moreover,  in  the  decisions  of  that 
volume,  he  that  propagates  an  opinion 
and  seeks  to  attach  persona  to  it,  oi 
to  himself  on  account  of  it^  is  a 
factionist  in  embryo,  in  infancy,  or  in 
manhood. 

Unless  this  matter,  is  bet terunder- 
stood  it  will  fare  with  us  as  with 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Bapl 
and  other  religious  communities.  We 
shall  be  broken  to  pieces  as  well 
they.  It  is  owing  to  the  patience  of 
contradiction  and  the  great  good  sense 
of  some  of  our  more  intelligent  breth- 
ren, that  schisms  'have  not  already 
appeared  amongst  us  iinder  tlie  as- 
sumption that  ev^ry  Christian  has 
a  right  to  propagate  his  opinions. 
While  it  is  conceded  that  on  some 
matters  we  have  all  liberty  to  form 
opinions,  and,  if  asked  for  them,  to 
express  them ;  we  must  regard  this 
as  very  different  from  the  right  to 
propagate  out  speculations,  instead  of 
practising  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

There  are  two  things  hard  to  be 
uttered: — Thefirstis,"!  have  erred;" 
the  second,  "  I  am  ignorant."  A 
haughty  spirit,  rather  than  say  the 
former,  will  frame  many  an  excuse 
for  himself;  and  rather  than  acknow- 
ledge the  latter,  he  will  advance  many 
a  speculation.  Yet  it  is  both  piety 
and  wisdom  to  acknowledge  an  error, 
when  guilty  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
revelation  clear  and  explicit,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  be  ignorant  and  to  acknow- 
ledge it  1 

Some  of  our  brethren  to  this  very 
hour,  connot  perceive  the  difference 
between  what  is  fai^  and  what  is 
opinion.  Even  one  of  our  much- 
valued  correspondents,  who  writes 
many  excellent  things,  seems  to  have 
been  off  his  guard  and  t«  have  fallen 
palpably  into  the  same  error.  .  We 
'Shall  quote  a  recent  letter  of  his  from 
the  "  Primilive  Christian,"  as  a  text. 


because  we  expect  as  much  patience 
and  candor  from  brother  Wiuans  as 
firom  any  other  brother  :- 

"  Dear  Brother  SAepard.—Tn  spite  ofaU 
that  has  been  aaiil  to  ihe  contrary,  I  "  ~ 
that  differences  in  opinion  still  con 
to  alienate  brethien,  and  that  in  some 
opinion  is  made  the  bond  of  union.  Thia 
state  of  things  exists  to  s  greater  extent 
than  \re  aie  fnlly  aware  of,  and  it  is  not 
confined  to  Ihe  illiterate,  but  extends 
through  all  grsdea  of  intelligence,  llierc- 
fore,  there  is  evidcntlf  a  fau't  among  ui 
for  while  we  leach  [hat  all  men  have  the 
right  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves  ii 
religious  matters,  still  we  condemn  ttieo 
for  doing  so,  provided  their  conclusioi 
differ  from  our  own.  One  man  thinks 
there  is  an  intermediate  state  ( 
neas  between  deaih  and  the  n 
another  thinks  that  all  cr 
ausceplibtlitj- of  pain  o: 
death.  One  man  thinka  there  arc  three 
resuirectiona  of  the  dead  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptuiea  ;  one  past,  including  the  sain 
who  died  in  the  faith,  preceding  the  comin 
'  of  the  Messiah ;  another,  of  the  saints  vl 
die  in  the  faith  between  ttie  first  and  at 
cond  comings  of  Chrint;  and  another  of 
all  the  dead  both  great  and  small,  who 
never  heard  of  a  Saviour  i  this  last  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  next  dispenaatloi 
or  millennium.  Another  thinks  there  i 
but  one  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which 
immediately  precedea  the  judgment. 
Another  thinks  that  the  spirits  of  those 
who  die  go  immediately  to  heave 
and  that  their  bodies  follow  at  t 
rection.  And  another  thinks  that  the 
wicked  are  not  raised  at  all ;  o 
them  into  two  classes,  such  as  have  heard 
the  Prophets  or  Apostles,  or  both,  and 
such  as  have  notheard  either — the  former 
of  which  will  be  raisi^d  and  the  latter  m 
And  another  thinks  that  there  is  no  such 
thin)(  as  the  spirits  of  men  aeparale  from 
their  bodies. 

"But  all  of  these  m 
niony  of  God  relative  to  his  son  Jeaus 
Christ,  and  ore  willing  to  obey  him  in  all 

"  These  things  being  so,  they  should 
cease  to  spesk  evil  of  one  another,  and  not 
corrupt  their  good  manners  by  calling  each 
other  ugly  names. 

■'  Affectionately  yours, 

'■  M.  WiNiNB." 

This  letter  is  surely  sufficiently  la- 
titudinarian  for  the  taste  of  this  gene- 
But  is  it  not  loose  in  all  its 
joints,  and  halt  i 
■  The  right  to  think  and  judge  for 
themselves  in  religious  matters," 
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here  confuunded  with  "  the  Kght  to 
propagate  one's  ^wnopiDionii."  These 
are  very  different  matters — The  right 
to  think  and  judge  for  one's  aelf  re- 
spects not  opinions,  hut  faith,  precepts, 
promises,  and  tbrenlenings.  We  do 
not  condemn  any  one  for  thinking  and 
judging  for  himself  on  faith  and  duty ; 
but  we  do  dissent  from  him,  and  per- 
haps, censure  him  too,  who  insists 
upon  propagating  his  own  opinions  as 
aforesaid. 

But  our  principal  objection  to  this 
letter  is,  that  it  confounds  opinion  and 
f^th.  One  man  thinks,  another  man 
'  thinks,  &c.  And  what  do  they  think  ? 
"  One  man  thinks  there  will  be  a  re- 
surrection of  all  the  dead,  both  small 
and  great !"  and  another  "  thinks  that 
the  wicked  are  not  raised  at  all !"  &c. 
Yes,  indeed,  one  man  thinks  there 
will  be  no  punishment  after  death, 
and  another  thinks  that  the  wicked 
shall  be  punished  after  death  !  This 
is  charitable  enough  !  ;  It  is  all  / 
think  and  "  he  thinks."  But,  accor- 
ding to  Paul,  '■  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust;'' 
and  ho  that  thinks  differently,  has 
erred  not  in  opinion  ;  but,  as  Paul 
says,  "  he  errs  concerning  thoybi'M." 
So  far  he  denies  the  iaith  and  contra- 
dicts the  Apostle.  "  But  all  these 
men,"  concludes  our  charitable  bro- 
ther Winana,  all  these  thinkers,  "  be- 
lieve the  testimony  of  God  relative  to 
his  son  Jesus  Christ."  Yes  !  and  one 
man  thinks  that  sprinkling  is  as  good 
as  dipping,  and  another  thinks  that 
an  infant  is  as  proper  a  subject  of 
baptism  as  a  believing  adult ;  and  one 
thinks  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mere  man, 
and  another  thinks  him  to  be  a  super- 
angelic  being,  and  a  third  thinks  him 
to  be  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
as  fully  possessed  of  divinity  as  his 
Father  ;  and  so  it  is  all  /  think. 
No  man  "  believes,  the  testimony  of 
God  relative  to  his  son  Jesus  Christ" 
who  does  not  believe  all  that  testimony! 
and  it  is  a  part  of  that  testimony  that 
Jesus  Christ  always  spoke  the  truth. 
Now  to  believe  the  testimony  of  God, 


is  to  believe  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ; 
and  Jesus  has  said,  that  all  that  are 
in  the  graves  shall  coroe  forth  :  they 
that  have  done  good  and  they  that 
have  done  evil !  Are  not  evil-doers 
the  wicked  ?  Yet  our  charitable 
brother  regards  him  who  thinks  that 
only  some  of  the  dead  shall  hear 
Chrises  voice  and  come  forth  from 
the  grave,  as  only  differing  in  opinion 
from  himself,  who  believes  on  the 
word  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  all  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  !  A  single 
specimen  is  all  that  we  select  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  call  attention  to 
this  point. 

In  a  little  time  we  shall  have  all 
the  opinions  of  eighteen  centuries 
under  discussion,  unless  we  leam  that 
we  have  no  right  nor  license  to  seek 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  If  it 
be  the  du  y  f  th  p  t  g  rat 
to  canvas  h  t  h  and  t  n  f 
two  thous  d  y  a  t  H  q  ally 
devolve  up  h  Id         a  d    1 

children,  f     a  th  d  g  t      s, 

;    th        m     gr       d—  f 
deed,  God  w     Id  p    m  t  th      tale    f 
things  so  long  to  continue. 

We  must,  I  repeat  it,  set  our  faces 
agwnst  this  course,  or  we  will  all  re- 
pent it.  The  weakest  are  generally 
the  most  dogmatical ;  and  those  who 
know  the  least,  the  most  positive  and 
overbearing,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
convincing  them ;  nothing  to  be  hoped 
from  strifes  of  opinions — for  the  cho- 
rus will  ever  be,  "  My  opinion  is  as 
good  as  thine,"  and  "  Am  1  not  as 
infallible  as  thou  ?" 

But  we  sin  against  the  teaching  of 
the  Aposties  if  we  do  not  abandon 
this  course.  Paul  enjoins  that  we 
"  give  not  heed  iojablea" — "  to  end- 
leas  genealogies" — "that  he  that 
consents  not  to  the  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  godliness,  is  proud,  self- 
opiniated,  doting,  or  sick  about  ques- 
tions, and  debates  of  words  ;  from 
which  come  envy,  strife,  railing,  evil 
surmisings,"  &c.  "  Avoid  profane 
and    viun   babblings,  oppodlions  of 
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Buierice  falsely  so  called  ;  which  some 
professing  have  erred,  oot  in  opinion, 
but  from  the  faith,"  He  reiterates 
these  precepts  in  his  tTCO  epistles  to 
Timothy  :  "  Shun  profane  and  vain 
babblings,  for  they  will  increase  to 
more  ungodliness,  and  their  word  will 
eat  like  a  canlter.  Of  this  class  arc 
Hymeneus  and  Philetus,"  (men  of 
science  !)"  who  concerning"  opinions! 
nay,  "  Me  truth  have  erred,  saying 
that  the  resurrection  is  past  airfad}/, 
&adhA\e  overt ArownlAeJaMn/'some." 
This  gives  a  key  to  the  whole  chapter 
of  vain  babblings,  &c.  Hence  said 
the  Apostle,  "  Foolish  and  wnlmight 
questions  avoid,  knowing  that  they 
do  gender  strifes." 

Tliese  untaught  qnestions  are  pre- 
cisely questions  about  opinions  ;  and 
that  they  do  gender  strife  we  have 
proof  from  brother  Winans,  who 
avows  that  "  differences  in  opinion" 
— that  is,  in  untaught  questions,  when 
persons  became  dogmatical  of  course 
— "still continue  to  alienatebrethren." 
Paul,  it  seems,  was  alienated  from 
Hymeneus  and  Philetus  for  affirming 
an  opinion  concerningthe  resurrection 
being  in  some  sense  or  in  some  part 
already  past.  Tt  was  but  an  opinion, 
yet  it  "  overthrew  the  faith  of  some." 

I  presume  it  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  plain  showing  to  make  this 
matter  oi dogmatizing  and  oi opinion- 
ism  evident  to  all.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, devote  aft  essay  or  two  to  the 
subject.  I  have  no  doubt  but  all 
partyism  now  in  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, and  most  of  the  errors  too,  grew 
out  of  neglect  of  the  scriptures  quoted 
from  Paul,  and  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  faith  and  of  untaught  question? 
A.  C. 


REMARKS  ON  COMMUNION 
OF  SISTER  CHURCHES. 
In  the  article  headed  "  Commu- 
nion of  Sister  Churches,"  in  the  Sep- 
tember Harbir^er,  there  are  a  few 
remarks  which  appear  to  be  erroneous, 
or  at  least  confused.     The  object  of 
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it  is  to  prove,  that  the  members  of 
Christ's  body,  or  Christians,  ought, 
wherever  they  may  go,  to  enjoy  the 
fellowship  and  communion  of  those 
who,  in  that  place,  belong  to  the  same 
body  ;  and  that  none  but  such  be  ad- 
mitted to  these  privileges.  This,  we 
imagine  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
writer,  although  be  seems,  from  the 
whole  of  that  article,  to  confine  this 
freedom  of,  and  this  right  of  commu- 
nion to,  a  limited  number  of  Chris- 
tians, because  they  belong  to  the  so- 
called  churches  of  the  Reformation. 

The  expressions  sjifrr  ehurck'^s, 
nnd  sisterhood  of  chur/rhes,  are  not 
found  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  are 
calculated  to  convey  an  incorrect  idea 
of  what  is  necessary  in  the  orgiiniza- 
tion  of  every  congr^ation.  These 
terms  were  introduced  after  there  had 
arisen  sects  and  parties  in  the  church 
of  God,  and  were  employed  to  desig- 
nate, not  those  churches  founded  on 
a  scriptural  basis,  but  such  as  adio- 
eated  one  class  of  opinions  in  opposi- 
tion to  another.  But  in  the  present 
age,  when  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  return  to  the  primitive  order,  and 
to  build  upon  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion laid  by  our  Lord,  and  built  upon 
by  his  Apostles,  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  that  no  appellation  be  given 
either  to  individuals  or  to  churches, 
but  those  bestowed  upon  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  apostolic 
age,  eveiT  individual  who  believed 
in  Jesus,  and  was  baptized  into  his 
death,  became  a  member  of  his  body, 
irrespective  of  opinions,  and  was  re- 
cognized as  such  by  all  the  holy 
brethren.  To  such  an  one  the  Apos- 
tles, and  particularly  the  Apostle 
Paul,  gave  many  exhortations  to  live 
in  harmony,  love,  and  unity  with  his 
brethren  ;  which  exhortations  have, 
by  some  of  our  brethren,  been  taken 
and  applied  to  churches.  Hence  has 
arisen  that  confusion  of  ideas  in 
which  a  "  sisterhood  of  churches"  is 
substituted  for  a  brotherhood  of 
saints. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  Paul's 
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Epbtle  to  the  CorinthianB,  From 
the  introduction,  it  19  evident  the 
Apostle  addressed  his  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  congregation  at  Co- 
rinth, individually  as  well  as  collec- 
tively, and  likewise  to  "  all  in  every 
place  who  invoke  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  not  to  a 
congregation  of  churches,  or  represen- 
tatives of  churches.  In  it  he  tells 
them  —  "  Now,  you,"  Corinthians 
and  not  —  you  churches  in  Corinth 
oriii  any  given  district — "are  Christ's 
body,  and  members  in  particular  1" 
and  he  urges  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  filling  up  -each  that  part  in  the 
body  which  has  been  assigned  him. 
Observe,  it  is  individuals,  and  act 
churches,  he  styles  "  members  in  par- 
ticular ;"  and  iu  making  use  of  pas- 
sages of  such  a  nature,  this  fact 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
tract from  ecclesiaslJcal  history  is  in- 
troduced, we  are  inclined  to  infer 
that  it  fully  expresses  the  ideas  of  the 
writer,  and  ou  it  we  would  make  a 
few  observations.  As  ecclesiastical 
history  is  the  history  of  a  period  in 
which  all  the  various  parties  in  Chris- 
tendom have  been  fighting  and  de- 
vouring each  other  (o  establish  their 
own  exclusive  tenets,  it  would  per- 
haps have  been  much  better  not  to 
have  introduced  the  extract.  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  "  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  "  liad  begun  to  work, 
and  many  "  Anti-Christs  "'  had  ap- 
peared, so  that  no  dependance  what- 
ever can  be  placed  on  any  ivriting 
but  the  Word  of  God.  However, 
had  the  extract  expressed  nothing 
but  wbal  is  found  there,  we  should 
not  have  so  seriously  objected  to  it ; 
but  in  it  there  arc  some  ideas  nowhere 
countenanced  by  the  Bible.  We  can 
fully  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
"  baptism,  ordination,  expulsion  from 
communion.;"  but  we  cannot,  with 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures  discover 
where,  or  by  whose  authority,  "  the 
imposing  and  removing  of  censure" 
are   commanded :    or  who   decreed 


that  "  a  person  under 
church,  was  not"  to  be  "admitted  to 
communion  in  any  other."  Of  the 
following  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
— That,  during  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  many  absurd 
and  foolish  practices  crept  into  many 
of  the  churdies  ;  and  that,  to  main- 
tain the  "sisterhood  of  churches"  en- 
lire,  "  what  was  transacted  by  one, 
was  acknowledged  as  valid  by  all  the 
others,"  as  the  author  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  justly  observes.  Again  ; 
we  remember  no  passage  in  the  in- 
junctions Paul  gives  Timothy  or 
Titus,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  authorising  the 
"  bishops,  or  overseers  of  particular 
flocks,"  to  be  "  recognized  as  true 
ministers  of  Christ  by  all  the  churches, 
and  always"  to  use  "  due  care  before 
and  ut  tlieir  ordination,  to  obtain  a 
recognition  of  brotherhood  in  the 
pastoral  office."  This  "  recognition 
of  bnilherhood  in  the  pastoral  office," 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
all  the  clerical  and  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils and  assemblies  which  have  ever 
been  supplanting  Christianity,  and 
tormenting  and  perplexing  the  world. 
With  the  arrangement  of  the 
church  in  Nottingham  we  by  no 
means  wish  to  interfere,  ad  each 
church  has  to  arrange  its  own  mat- 
ters, independently  of  the  others  : 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  own  opinion,  that  a  private  re- 
commendation ought,  in  very  many 
cases,  to  be  as  valuable  and  as  satis- 
factory to  all,  as  one  from  the  officers 
of  the  church. 

J.  Mair. 

[Note. — We  have  no  desire  to  offer  iiny 

otiBervations  on  the  cnmmunication  a£ 
Brother  Mair.  The  tcBlimony  of  two  or 
more  lo  the  gnod  character  and  slandinK 
of  a  brother  or  Bisler  in  connection  with 
anjr  church,  is  always  preferabte  to  the 
tcatimony  of  one  individual ;  espeuiall]^  as 
eome  persons,  who  have  been  excluded 
from  a  Christian  church,  when  removed 
to  a  distanee,  have  taVenupon  themselves 
to  give  letters  of  recommendation  to  indi- 
viduals occupying  a  similar  position  to 
that  which  they  sustain,    flow  if  all  let- 
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(GTS  were  written  and  signed  by  those  in 
office,  fu(h  ((toss  imiKwiliona  would  be 
prevented,  and  much  tvil  thereby  avoided 
nmiing  lh(t  diacipli'B  of  the  Lord.  Bv  this 
mirans  (be  rnciinut  (for  there  are,  Ui'ihap- 
pily.  factious  persons  in  this,  oa  there  were 
in  the  apostolic  agr)  and  the  excluded 
from  every  church,  would  be  placed  in  ibe 
unenviable  Mluation,  which,  by  their  un- 
hallowed conduct,  they  had  chosen  for 
Ihemsclves.  ^Ve  still  plead  for  all  letters 
of  recommendation  bein^  sl^ed  by  those 
in  office  in  the  conf^^tion—euch  testi- 
monials bcinfc  alike  honorable  both  to  the 
parties  by  whom  they  ure  borie,  and  the 
individual  to  whom  they  arc  given— as 
well  as  in  aecordnncc  with  the  pTin<  iples 
of  truth  and  righleousneaa  for  which  we 
contend.  "  In  the  mouth  of  two  orthree 
witnesses  let  every  thing  be  established." 
The  Apostles  taught  the  same  things  in 
every  church — tlie  same  g.ivernment,  dis- 
ciiiliiie,  Older,  and  worship  under  Jesus — 
the  one  I.ord  and  King,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever  more.  ITicre  is  no 
ecde-iastiesl  Chartism  or  Toryism  in  the 
church  of  Gi.d.  The  following  ob»en-a- 
tions.  fr-.m  the  pen  of  A.  Campbell,  will 
be  found  to  bear  upon  the  point  under 
consideration.  J 


ORDER  A3   RICSPECT9   SISTER 

EvEHY  church,  like  every  family, 
has  its  own  concerns;  and  wliile  IL 
owes  much  attention  to  its  own 
interests,  it  owes  sometling  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  its  neigh- 
bours. In  order  to  the  fiuthful  dis- 
charge of  its  relative  duties  to  sister 
churches,  if  not  for  its  own  sake,  it 
ought  for  their.i,  to  keep  a  record  of 
all  its  proceedings.  In  the  church 
record  should  be  enrolled  not  merely 
the  names  of  all  its  members ;  but 
the  date  of  their  reception,  and  how 
received — upon  their  confession  of 
the  Lord  in  immersion  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  or  upon  letter  of 
recommendation  from  some  other 
church. 

If  at  any  time  they  may  have  been 
under  censure,  and  for  what  offence, 
ought  always  to  he  noted.  And  ifonany 
occasion  they  may  have  been  long  ab- 
sent from  the  church  and  returned  to 
it  again,  good  order  requires  that  it 
sho^d   be   registered.      When   any 


brother  migrates  and  obtains  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  the  fact  with  its 
date  is  matler  of  record :  so  is  the  es- 
clusion  of  a  member,  with  the  reasons 
for  which  he  was  excluded. 

A  little  reflection  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  experience  will  convince  thi 
most  dull  of  perception  that  such  t 
record  is  necessary  in  some  cages  o: 
discipline ;  in  others,  to  the  defence 
of  the  reputation  of  our  brethren ;  a 
usefulexpedienttoprevenlimposiiion, 
and  always  satisfactory  to  those  of 
upright  behaviour.  Our  experience 
has  furnished  so  many  instances 
where  even  the  date  of  a  person's  ad- 
mission, rejection,  or  removal  has 
been  requisite  either  to  his  own  v 
dication  or  that  of  others  connected 
with  him  ;  for  so  few  there  are  who 
never  forgot  dates  and  circumstances, 
or  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  a 
church  of  even  fifty  members,  that 
much  trouble  and  dissatisfaction,  and 
some  damage  have  been  incurred  fi 
the  want  of  such  vouchers. 

No  person  ought  to  be  receive 
from  another  church  without  either 
oral  or  written  testimony  of  iiis  good 
standing.  The  gospel  had  been 
preached  but  for  a  few  years,  till  the 
Apostles  themselves  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  those  worthy  of  the  conflder 
of  the  brethren.  Even  some  of  the 
Epistles  extant  contain  witliin  them 
letters  of  recommendation.  Paul's 
letter  to  Fhilemou  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  Christian  letter  of  iu- 
troduelion. 

In  order  to  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession  and  the  harmony  of 
churches,  when  a  member  is  excluded 
from  one  church  by  a  solemn  vote 
of  the  brethren,  no  other  churcli  c 
consistently  receive  him,  while  lying 
under  sucli  censure.  He  can  only  be 
restored  on  repentance  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  congregation  that 
excluded  him :  for  should  a  sister 
church  receive  an  excluded  member, 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  assuming  an  au- 
thority over  the  other  churches,  and 
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reversing  the  decision  of  the  church 
that  excluded  him,  and  that,  too, 
ex-parte  t«stimonj.  It  would  also  be 
offering  a  gross  indignity  to  the  ex- 
cluded church,  which  she  could  brook, 
but  by  theaacrificeorherown  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense  and  good  manners. 

In  the  occasional  communion  of  the 
brethren  of  sister  churches,  where  it 
is  not  G-equent,  and  the  members  are 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
other,  an  invitation  ought  always  to 
be  tendered  op  the  part  of  those  who 
can  testify  of  their  character.  This, 
in  a  well  ordered  church,  should  be 
made  known  to  the  elders  ;  and  they 
should  introduce  to  the  brethren  the 
strangers,  and  invite  them  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's 
house.  When,  indeed,  such  visits 
are  frequent,  and  the  brethren  are 
generally  acquainted,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  be  thus  formal. 

If  a  member  of  one  church  has  dis- 
covered any  misdemeanor  in  the  be- 
haviour of  abrotherofanotherchurch, 
or  haa  heard  aught  against  his  repu- 
tation from  a  credible  source,  he  ought 
to  inform  the  brother,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  church  to  which  he  belongs, 
that  be  may  be  admonished,  if  deser- 
ving an  admonition,  or  defended 
against  the  malicious  slanders  of 
those  without 

We  owe  to  sister  churches  all  re- 
spect. Christian  atfcction,  and  co- 
operation as  far  as  in  our  power,  or  as 
the  exigencies  of  society  require  ; 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  do  uulo  them 
as  churches,  what  we  would  wish 
them  as  churches,  to  do  unto  us  :  for 
this  golden  rule  is  as  applicable  to 
neighbouring  churches  as  it  is  to  our 
neighbours  in  our  individual  capaci- 
ties and  relations. 


DISCIPLINE— No.  III. 
Good  discipline  is  as  essential  to 
the  moral  health,  peace,  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  church  of  Christ,  as  good 
doctrine.  Without  it  no  society  can 
long  subsist.  The  theory  of  disci- 
pline  is   not  discipline   itself;  and, 


therefore,  it  is  not  distupline  in 
book,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in 
church,  of  which  we  speak. 

There  are  no  laws,  human  or  divine, 
which  have  as  yet  been  divulged  c 
earth,  that  can  benefit  mankind  only 
in  BO  far  as  they  are  obeyed.  That 
lawgiver  is  yet  to  be  bom  who  ( 
promulge  a  code  of  laws  which  t 
bless  society  whether  obeyed  or  c 
obeyed.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  done 
it.  He  promulged,  or  caused  to  be 
promulged,  confessedly  on  all  hands, 
the  best  system  on  earth  ;  yet  these 
laws'improve  and  bless  mankind  in- 
dividually and  socially  only  so  &r  ae 
they  are  obeyed. 

It  belongs  to  the  whole  Christian 
community  to  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment as  supreme.  To  have  his  law 
magnified  and  honored  by  every 
citizen  in  his  kingdom,  is  the  para- 
mount obligation  of  the  whole  church. 
Its  obligations  and  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  King  and  Lawgiver,  most 
solemnly  and  perpetually  bind  the 
Christian  commuuity  to  unreserved 
obedience. 

The  church,  in  selecting  bishops, 
has  this  ostensibly  in  view.  She  has 
as  much  respect  to  the  Tuling  m 
the  didactic  talents  of  those  she  honors 
with  the  episcopacy.  She  argues 
well,  when,  with  the  Apostle  Paul  she 
declares,  by  his  choice,  that  the  n 
who  rules  not  well  his  own  bouse, 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  af- 
fairs of  God's  house.  In  ordaining 
her  overseers,  she  lays  her  hands  upon 
theuLas  much  to  preside  and  rule  over 
her,  as  to  teach  her  more  perfectly  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  For  this  purpose, 
more  tlian  for  simple  teaching,  it  he- 
hoveshertohaveaplurality.  Onemay 
sometimes  teach,  and  one'  may  a 
single  meeting  preside  witli  all  dignity 
and  propriety ;  but  one  cannot  scrip- 
turally  rule  a  congregation,  if  ruling 
be  scripturally  understood. 

"To  rule  well,"  be  it  observed,  a 
not  to  legislate  for  the  church,  nor  is 
it  to  lord  over  God's  heritage.  It  is 
not  to  command  with  authori^,  as  ai 
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absolute  sovereign— it  ia  not  to  dic- 
tate, aa  a  pedagogue  ;  but  it  is  to  have 
alllawsof  the  Absolute  Monarch  fullj 
and  faithfully  executed.  It  is  to  have 
the  apostolic  canons  supremely  re- 
garded, and  all  their  commandments 
exactly  and  constantly  obeyed.  It  is 
to  have  all  things  doue  decently  and 
and  in  order. 

But,  as  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  essay,  "to  rule 
well"  comprehends  all  the  duties  of 
watching  over  the  flock,  as  well  as 
correcting  and  removing  olFences 
when  tbey  occur.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  watching  to  prevent  the 
errors  of  the  brotherhood  falls  not 
within  our  conceptions  of  ruling. 
But  does  it  not  fall  within  our  ideas 
of  authority  ?  Who  may  watch  over 
a  flock  without  authority  derived 
from  the  flock  itself,  or  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  flock,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  people  ?  And  if  the 
people  confer  authority  on  any  per- 
sons to  watch  over  them  and  to  ad- 
monish them,  the  administratJOD  of 
that  authority  is  with  propriety  i 
garded  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  tbi 
office,  as  much  as  the  application  of 
the  law  to  transgressors. 

The  best  physicians  are  they  who 
prevent  diseases.  In  the  same  sense 
are  they  the  best  rulers  who  prevent 
errors  and  apostacies.  The  sovereign 
w^ho,  by  his  wisdom  and  timely  pre- 
caution, prevents  a  revolt  among  his 
people,  is  more  worthy  of  esteem  than 
be  who  permits  it  to  occur,  though  he 
should  finally  succeed  in  putting  it 
down.  They  are  the  best  bishops, 
who,  by  their  watchful  attention  to 
the  occasions  of  falling  or  apostacy, 
anticipate  and  prevent  delinquencies 
— more  to  he  admired  and  loved  than 
tbey  who  even  reclaim  the  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way,  or  exclude  the 
incorrigible  offender  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  iiutbful. 

To  the  actual  discipline  of  the 
church,  in  its  social  and  public  capa- 
city, belong  only  the  offences  which 
ai'e    committed   against    the   whole 
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community.  Private  trespasses  be- 
tween two  or  more  individuals  arc 
not  to  be  laid  before  the  congregation 
until  they  become  public  ofiences. 
The  commandments  of  the  Saviour 
found  on  this  subject  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  Matthew  (and  they  art 
accordance  with  our  very  best  c 
ceplions  of  propriety  and  expediency) 
go  to  prevent,  if  posible,  private  ti 
passes  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
from  becomingpublic  ofiences.  When 
those  directions  are  faithfully  regard- 
ed, it  is  but  seldom  that  a  private  tres- 
pass comes  before  the  congregation, 
or  terminates  in  a  public  oflence. 

By  apublic  nffence,  we  mean  every 
transgression  that  puts  the  congrega- 
tion to  shame — every  transgression 
which  brings  a  reproach  upon  the 
Lord  or  his  people.  Of  course  such 
tninsgressiona  are  generally  more  o 
less  known  t«  those  without  the  com 
munity.  But  should  they  not  be 
known  to  any  out  of  the  church, 
they  be  such,  as  when  known,  would 
bring  reproach  on  the  holy  religion  of 
the  Redeemer,  then  are  they  to  be  re- 
garded as  public  offences,  and  to  be 
treated  accordingly. 

The  Christian  church  is  "  the  pillar 
and  support  of  the  truth,"  the  patro- 
ness of  piety,  righteousness,  and  holi- 
ness. She  must  never  lose  sight  of 
her  "high  and  holy  calling;"  and 
must,  therefore,  have  "no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness." She  must  nijt  only  be  pure  in 
doctrine,  but  irreproachable  in  cha- 
racter. Her  profession  and  her  works 
must  agree.  That  she  muy  sustain 
her  moral  dignity,  she  must  never 
display  any  partiality  for  evil  doers, 
nor  leniency  for  transgressors.  She 
must  never  pity  the  sinner  so  much 
as  to  forgive  him  to  the  dishonor  o 
her  Lord.  Those  who  put  her  U 
shame,  she  must  put  to  shame  befon 
she  receive  them  into  the  bosom  of 
her  sympathy  and  aficction.  She 
must  have  inscribed  upon  her  shield, 
and  displayed  upon  her  ensigns,  . 
her  motto,  "  Without  koltjiess  no  mt 
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shall  see  the  Lord."  She  ia  to  culti- 
vate, to  exalt,  and  to  refine  her  sense 
of  propriety,  an  <i  to  be  higlilysensiiive 
touching  the  honor  of  her  beloved. 
She  witlrememberthatoneof the  high- 
eat  encotniuras  that  Jesus  addressed 
to  the  Ephesian  church  wns,  that  she 
"  could  not  bear  them  who  are  evil  ;" 
and  one  of  the  greatest  censures  pro- 
nounced upon  the  church  in  Tbyatira, 
was  her  suffering  immoral  and  un- 
godly pei'sons  to  remain  within  her 

When  a  church  has  ordained  to  it- 
self elders,  no  case  of  liiscipliue  can  be 
laid  before  the  community  but  through 
its  presbytery.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  eldership  to  prepare  the  case  and 
considera- 
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upon  the  nature  of  offences  m  general, 
the  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  the  various 
measures  proposed. 

In  many  eases  vvhen  complaints  are 
made  to  the  elders  of  the  congregation 
on  the  delinquency  of  brethren,  it  will 
be  possible  for  them  to  have  such 
matters  adjusted  without  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  them  before  the  whole 
assembly.  But  in  cases  of  unequivo- 
cal public  offence,  the  elders  will  have 
the  flicls  and  documents,  the  ac- 
cusation, and  the  witnesses  to  sustain 
it,  so  digested  aiid  prepared  as  to  place 
it  before  the  congregation  matured  for 
their  action. 

In  those  cases  it  will  be  in  good 
order  simply  to  state  that  such  a 
charge  has  been  preferi'ed  against 
such  a  brother ;  that  certain  witnesses 
have  so  and  so  testified ;  that  the 
transgressor  has  made  no  defence,  or 
such  a  defence  ;  that  be  has  to  admit 


so  much ;  that  he  is  Impenitent,  or  un- 
willing to  make  acknowledgment; 
and,  upon  the  whole  premises,  they 
doubt  not  his  defection. 

The  church,  then,  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  case,  and  little  more  will 
be  necessary  than  to  act  upon  the  re- 
port, except  the  accused  deny  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  report.  If  he  do 
not,  the  church  by  its  vote  separates 
him  from  its  communion.  But  if  he 
deny  the  facts  alleged,  the  church 
will  hear  the  witnesses,  and  then  de- 
cide first  whether  in  its  judgment  the 
facts  are  sustained  ;  and  on  deciding 
this  in  the  affirmative,  will  separate 
him  from  its  fellowship. 

But  in  such  cases  as  the  ofiender 
himself  acknowledges  his  fault,  or 
when  it  is  proved  against  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  elders,  and  he  affords 
clear  evidence  of  his  penitence,  report 
is  made  to  the  church,  he  appearing 
before  it,  and  on  being  publicly  re- 
buked and  admonished,  ia  restored  to 
Ilia  standing  in  the  congregation. 

The  elders  of  the  church  vriU  not 
retain  in  the  church,  nor  restore  any 
transgressor  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  public  offence,  or  who,  of  his 
own-accord,  confesses  a  fault,  but  by 
a  public  rebuke  :  for,  says  the  Apos- 
tle, "  them  that  sin  ri^buke  b-for^-  all, 
that  others  also  may  fear."  They 
will  not,  through  the  yearnings  of 
pity  or  sympathy,  "save  the  feelings" 
of  a  delinquent  to  the  dishonour  of 
Christ.  They  will,  with  Christian 
firmness,  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
Christian  institution,  leat  the  way  of 
the  Lord  should  be  traduced  or  evil 
apoken  of.  Dear  as  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian  brother  may  be,  dearer  far 
will  be  the  character  and  feelings  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

In  administering  a  rebuke  it  rarely 
happens  that  it  will  be  in  good  order 
for  a  junior  brother  to  reprove  or  ad- 
monish a  senior.  It  will  gonerjily  be 
the  duty  of  the  senior  elder  to  attend 
to  this  solemn  and  reaponsible  ser- 
vice. In  rebuking  a  penitent  offen- 
der, he  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  on 
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the  nature  and  tendenc]'  of  the  of- 
fence, and  the  occasioQ  or  temptation 
that  led  the  way  to  it ;  and  will  also, 
with  all  eameetness  and  affection,  ad- 
monish, beseech,  and  exhort  to  that 
watchfulness,  meditation,  and  prayer, 
which  alone  can  give  hini  strength  to 
moderate  his  passions,  restrain  his 
appetites,  and  overcome  temptation. 

The  Apostle  Paul  allows  thcchurcTi 
to  appoint  a  committee  in  some  cases 
of  miaiinderstanding  among  brethren, 
whose  judgment  of  the  points  at  issue 
shall  be  final.  These  secular  seats 
of  judicature  are  necessary  when  the 
church  in  the  aggregate  are  so  un- 
acquainted with  the  matter  as  not  to 
be  able  to  decide  with  judgment, 
Persons  competent  to  arbitrate  the 
cose  are  selected  by  the  parties  or  by 
the  congregation.  To  these  the  mat- 
ters in  debate  are  referred.  Their 
report  when  presented  to  the  church, 
and  approved,  must  be  final.  So  Paul 
taught  the  Corinthians,  in  his  first 
Epistle,  chap.  vi.  1-5.  The  party 
that  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  one  or  two  committees  thus  chosen 
and  appointed,  is  worthy  of  censure. 

The  difFerence  between  misrule, 
ruling  ill,  and  ruling  well  cannot  fail 
to  be  most  apparent,  and  to  be  fully 
appreciated  in  the  respective  effects 
of  a  good  and  a  bad  administration. 
Under  a  prudent  and  righteous  ad> 
ministration  of  the  affairsofthechurch, 
the  purity  and  excellency  of  the  Chris- 
tian institution  will  be  sustained — 
offences  and  apostacies  will  be  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  congregation,  like 
a  well  ordered  family,  will  move  in 
harmony  and  affection — will  not  only 
grow  and  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  but  in  favor  and  usefulness 
among  the  people.  Its  numbers  will 
be  increased,  and  its  inSnence  in  the 
community  will  be  sensibly  and  ex- 
tensively felt.  The  imputation  of 
licentious  and  unsound  doctrine  will 
be  impotent,  and  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  and  wicked  revilers  will  be  put 
to  shame  and  silence. 

But  when  every  one  does  what  is 


right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  feels  himself 
resjwnsible  to  the  oversight  of  i 
person  ;.  at  liberty  to  absent  himself 
from  the  brethren  as  often  and  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  despising  government 
and  the  restraints  of  Christ ;  mingling 
in  the  society  of  them  who  priiiane 
that  sacred  name  which  he  professe. 
to  worship  and  adore  —  indulging 
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study  of  God's  book — preferring  the 
company  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
the  world  that  erncified  his  Savi. 
to  the  society  of  those  who  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments^  and  still 
regarded  as  a  brother  in  Christ :  the 
zeal  of  Paul,  and  the  eloquenc< 
Apollos,  would  fail  to  sustain 
gospel  in  the  mids't  of  such  disorder 

Add  to  this  the  incompetency  a 
unfaithfulness  of  those  who  preside, 
winking  at  open  transgression,  and 
strongly  sj-mpathizin^  with  w" 
they  "  charitably"  call  the  frailtie 
their  bi^thrcn,  fearful  of  exercising 
discipline  ;  and  when  some  fiagrant 
outrage  occurs,  allowing  it  to  be 
brought  into  the  congregation  as  a 
subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  put- 
ting the  law  to  vote  whether  it  shall 
be  executed,  instead  of  proving  by 
testimony  the  fact,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plying the  law  i  disposed  rather  to 
commisseratetheoffenderand  com  ' 
at  his  offence,  than  to  honor  the  King 
and  sustain  bis  law  ;  and,  perhaps 
the  absence  of  the  delinquent,  judging 
his  case  by  proxy  ;  and  on  some  slight 
concession  putting  to  vote  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  him  without  t 
public  acknowledgment  or  admoni- 
tion, displaying  more  passion  or  feel 
ing  than  judgment,  good  sense,  aai 
faithfulness  to  God  or  man  ;  ant 
worse  than  all,  either  putting  into 
office,  or  retaining  In  a  conspicuous 
station  in  the  church,  those  who  have, 
not  many  months  or  years  since,  been 
a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name  by 
some  gross  immorality.  Were  the 
twelve  Apostles  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  a  community  intimately  acquainted 
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of  .t  flairs. 


witli  Huch  an  a 
thej  all  could  not  make  a,  si 
vert.  Profligacy  and  drunki 
not  more  certainly  lead  to  bankmplcy 
and  ruio,  tha^  such  a  weak  and 
faithful  administration  to  the  i 
extinction  of  the  light  of  the  gos{>e] 
and  final  dissolution  of  the  church. 
Well  miglit  Paul  say,  "Let  theeldere 
that  ru/e  welt  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honor  :"  and  wisely  did  hi 
adiaoiiish  the  Christian  communily 
"  to  salute,"  "  to  remember," 
"  obey  tjiem  w?io  had  the  rule 
tkem,  and  to  auhmil  themselves,  for 
they  vatck-'d  for  their  souls"- 
much  afi  without  this  good  government 
and  subordination,  the  bestcoostituled 
church  could  not  long  be  pure,  honor- 
able, and  prosperous. 

A.  Campbell. 
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COMING  OF  THE  LORD,  KO.  V, 

[As  Brother  Campbell's  watinga  hold 
ED  prominent  a  position  in  this  periodical, 
we  think  it  due  to  him  and  to  our  readers, 
that  his  opinions  rejarding  the  coming  (if 
the  Lord  be  fully  explained.  In  volnroe 
b  of  the  Chrittiim  Mtittngtr,  puUished 
in  1812,  when  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
from  heavpn  was  anticipated  by  hundreda, 
perhaps  by  thousands,  as  likely  to  be  rc- 
aliied  within  a  few  months,  we  gave  four 
Essays  bom  hia  pen  on  this  important 
topic.  In  the  following  Kssay  we  give 
the  objections  of  A.  S.  with  A.  CampbcH's 
reply,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  prove 
intctesliug  and  satisfactory,  at  least,  to 
some  ol  our  readers.  We  have  tevernl 
other  Es^ais  on  the  same  subject,  whieh 
shall  appear  in  due  lime. — J.  W.] 

This  essay  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  objections  to  our 
views  of  Ihe  coming  of  the  Lord,  so 
far  as  developed  in  the  preceding 
essays.  A  correspondent  from  Ken- 
tucky writes  as  foUows  : — 

Dear  Brul/ier  Campbell — In  your  essay 
on  the  coining  of  the  Jxird,  No.  2,  you  say, 
"  My  object  is  simply  to  produce  aeriptu- 
ral  evidences  ;  we  shall  in  the  sequel  argue 
from  them  as  established  points."  Now, 
sir,  however  clear  the  scriptural  evidence 
that  ;oa  have  adduced  may  be  to  yourself 
and  others,  it  is  not  so  to  me  upon  the 


third  event.  Will  you,  therefore,  pleast 
notice  the  foltowin);  before  you  proceed  tc 
argue  from  that  point  as  established  ?  On 
page  S3  you  say,  "  But  we  might  have  also 
connected  with  these  two  grand  events  the 
resurrection  of  all  the  wicked.  Our  Lord 
himself  is  first  witness  here.  He  says, 
John  V.  39,  ■  MarTel  not  at  this;  for  Ihe 
Adur  cometb  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
their  graves  shall  come  forth:  they  that 
have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resur- 
rection of  condemnation.'  "  Our  Lord 
truly  testiSes  here  that  all  the  wi' 
shall  be  raised  l  but  does  he  say  that  this 
will  take  place  at  his  coming  ?  You  have 
italiciaed  the  word  hour.  la  the  25th 
verse  he  says,  "The  hour  is  coming,  ar 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voii 
of  the  Son  of  God."  I  understand  hoar 
be  here  put  for  lime  inde&nitel j,  and  ni 
for  the  precise  moment  or  hour  in  which 
Lazarus  and  others  was  or  should  be 
raised.  Now  if  hvur  is  used  indefinitely 
in  the  SGth  verae,  (and  this  I  think  you 
will  not  dispute.)  may  it  not  be  so  used  in 
the  28th  verse ?  And  if  theresurreetionvf 
the  26th  tcKik  place  in  different  hours  and 
different  days,  may  it  not  be  same  widi 
the  resurrectiiin  of  the  28tb,  instead  oTbU 
taking  place  in  the  Awfr,  or  day  of  tlie 
Ixird'a  coming?  See  also  Mark  xiS.  311-W.. 
"But  of  that  day  and  hour  knowelh  n 
man.  not  even  the  angels."  Here  it  i 
evident  to  methat  Aoirr  is  used  indefinite-; 
ly  for  time.  Purely  the  things  to  be  dose  I 
before  thut  generation  pass^  w^e  a4 
done  in  an  hour,  or  a  day.  John  Tf.  i 
"Woman,  my  hour  ia  not  yet  come.' 
Andiv,2l,  "Believt  methehouriseonr 
ing  when  neither  on  this  mountain,"  Aiii. 
— 'i'hese  iast  quotations  need  no  comn . 
Now. unless  it  be  proved  that  the  Aaitf 
means  the  identical  hoar  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  your  proof  is  not  so  tuieqtilyodfll 
as  you  seem  to  think.  You  next  sayv 
"ITien  Cometh  the  general  judgmml; 
which  is  connected  with  the  coming  oftha 
Lord  in  glory.''  Here  again  it  appeal'  ' 
me  you  are  not  clearly  sustained, 
have  iliiliciscd  then  and  evei-g  man.  Now 
if  it  were  found  that  erery  sioii  mewU  ill . 
whole  of  Adam's  family,  then  yoni  point 
would  be  gained,  [see  1  Cor.  xii.  7-13>) 
Does  every  man,  andaW,  in  this  text  me' 
the wholeof  Adam's  family ?  Butvous 
the  context  must  decide.  Well,  the  te 
may  mean,  for  aught  I  can  see  in  the  oo 
text,  euerjj  man  that  ia  living  upon  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  the  'Lord's  domin^l 
If  the  sainle  were  raised  at  the  comn^  Of 
the  Lord  bcibra  the  Uilleimiuta,  Hidlhi 
of  the  dead  at  the  etid  of  the  woil^ 
_  man  might  mean  everu  one  of  thosft 
that  will  be  raised  at  the  time.  Now  if  il 
were  proved  unequivocally  th«  Si-'H 
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dead  will  be  laieed  at  Che  comiiiK  of  the 
Lord,  then  indeed  this  tpit  would  be  "" 
point ;  but  as  it  ia,  it  adds  nothing  to  i 
mind;  see  also  Fulm  Ixii.  12.  Doestl 
roean  the  general  judgment?  Youi  fourth 
proof^  Rev.  xxii.  12,  M  of  the  aame  class, 
and  subject  to  the  same  difficulties,  lite 
third  ia  from  Matl.  kit.  31-32.  You  h 
again  italicise  all  nation:  Now  if  all 
4iwu  nuans  all  the  dead,  than  ^our  point 
would  be  gained.  Does  all  nations,  (laa. 
xxii.  Malt,  xxviii.  19}  ot  all  flesh,  (Joel 
iii.  S)  mean  all  the  dead  ?  If  not,  why  noi 
the  above  text  mean  that  the  all  naiioni 
iriio  have  Oown  into  the  Lord's  houae,  th( 
all  naliont  who  have  been  taught  and  bap. 
tiled,  and  the  all  Jleih  upon  whom  the 
Spirit  has  been  pouted  out,  shall  he  ga- 
thered before  him  ?  For  surely  you  will 
admit  that  some  that  have  flown  into  the 
Lo'd'a  house,  that  have  been  taught  and 
baptiied,  and  upon  whom  the  Spirit  has 
been  poured  out,  are  wiikcd.  And  again, 
might  not  all  naliont  mean  all  that  are 
upon  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
coming?  See  Isa.  Ix.  18  21 ;  Joel  iii.  2 ; 
Jer.  iii.  17.  These  are  plain  withiiut  com- 
ment. In  1  Cor.  XV.  22-26,  Paul  says  that 
every  man  shall  be  raided  in  his  own 
order  :  so  I  undersrand  him.  Now^if  all 
tbo  dead  are  raised  at  once  at  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  where  and  what  is  the  order  ? 
Yours  in  the  love  of  truth,      A.  S. 

The  argument  of  the  eecond  eesay 
oD  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  this  : — 
1st.  Awert^n  the  events  concomitant 
with  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 
2nd.  Then  eiutmine  whether  these 
eventa  can  be  viewed  as  compatible 
with  a  subsequent  Millennium.  The 
conclusion  from  such  a  comparison 
must  be  either  that  they  are,  or  are 
not,  compa^ble.  If,  however,  they 
are  shown  to  be  compatible,  it  will 
not  prove  that  a  Millennium  must 
follow  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  not  shown  to  be  compatible 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  then  it  will 
logically  follow  that  there  is  no 
Millennium  after  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord,  unless  we  change  the 
es  of  things,  and  call  heaven  and 
eternity  a  Millennium.  Four  events 
alleged  to  be  concomitant  with  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  were  ad- 
duced in  that  essay.  The  first  two 
arc  admitted  by  our  correspondent : 
the  third,  questioned.  Theao  four 
eventa  are — 


1st.  TheresurrectioDofallthedead 
saints. 

2nd.  The  transformation  of  all  the 
Uviug  saints. 

3rd.  The  judgment  and  final  se- 
paration of  the  righteous  and  wiiiked. 

4th,  A  change  in  tlie  structure  of 
the  material  universe,  as  connected 
vrith  our  planet ;  or  the  creation 
new  heavens  and  earth. 

Now  to  consider  attentively  his 
objection  to  the  3rd  event,  we  observe 
— Iflt,  That  if  the  general  judgment 
immediately  follows  upnn  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  which  we  all 
agree  to  be  a  literal  and  personal 
return  to  this  planet,  the  resurrection 
of  the  wicked  must  also  be  contempo- 
raneous with  that  event.  In  logic, 
however,  it  matters  not  whether  one 
prove  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
to  accompany  his  coming  by  espress 
testimony  ;  provided  only,  we  exhibit 
such  testimony  that  the  wicked  dead, 
or  that  all  mankind  are  to  be  rewarded 
at  his  coming.  We  indeed  attempted 
both — the  demonstration  of  such  re- 
surrection of  the  wicked  ;  also,  the 
demonstration  of  a  general  judgment 
We  are  redundant  rather  than  deficient 
in  proof.  Our  correspondent  appears 
todistrusttheevidencefor  the  simulta- 
neous resurrection  of  the  wicked  more 
Chan  for  the  simultaneous  judgment 
of  the  righteous  and  wicked.  Now 
it  so  happens  the  latter,  being  spoken 
of  more  frequently  than  the  former, 
affords  numerically  more  testimonies, 
andperhapssomewhatclearer ;  never- 
theless, that  the  wicked  are  raised  at 
the  same  time  with  the  righteous,  is 
&s  evident  from  the  fact  of  their 
simultaneous  judgment,  as  it  could  be 
from  any  direct  affirmation  concerning 
their  resurrection.  Still,  hotvever, 
massage  quoted  from  John  v.  39, 
indicates  not  only  by  the  word,  but 
\>y ''allin  the  graves' ».aA  "hearing 
loice,"  one  and  the  same  voice  and 
hour,  for  alt  in  the  graves.  "All  in 
the  graves"  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position, and  cevtainly  includes  both 
good  and  bad,  as  defined  in  the  pas- 
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uga.  Now  u  Atwr  imd  wtce  ars 
applied  eqnally  to  the  whole  aabject 
of  the  proposition,  it  is  unreaaon&hle 
that  the  "hffur"  means  periods  a 
thousand  apart;  and  the  "voiee" 
means  two  voices  at  immense  inter- 
vals. It  is,  then,  not  in  the  word 
how  t^e  point  and  strength  of  the  ar- 
gument lies,  though  that  may  be 
shown  from  similar  passages  to  denote 
a  particular  day  or  tjme ;  but  in  the 
tacts  of  all  in  the  graves  hearing  the 
voice  in  that  hour  and  coming  forth — 
Uie  doers  of  good  and  the  doers  of 
evil — the  one  for  life,  the  other  for 
condenmation.  To  rescue  the  mind 
of  our  correspondent  &om  all  difficulty 
on  the  term  hoar,  it  will  be  only 
neccfisary  for  him  to  reflect  that  al- 
Ihon^  it  were  clearly  proved  to 
denote  a  lifetime,  no  one  pretends 
that  in  any  sort  of  language,  literal 
or  figurative,  it  ever  meant  a  thoa- 
sazid  years. 

Our  correspondent  assumes  too 
much  about  the  indeKnite  import  of 
tbe  word  hottr  in  verse  25,  and  in 
chap.  iv.  2]  ;  ii.  4,*  as  well  as  labors 
unnecessarily  on  the  phrases  "allna- 
lions,"  "every  man,"  Matth.  xxv. 
The  stress  lies  not  on  these  words, 
but  OB  the  &ct  that  the  Lord  then 
makes  a  separation,  placing  the 
parties  on  different  sides,  and  address- 
ing them  accordingly  ;  and  more 
especially  on  the  worf  then,  Matth. 
xvi.  27,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  Ihe  gloiy  of  his  Father  with 
his  holy  angds,  and  then  he  shall  re- 
ward every  man  according  to  his 
works."  Then,  not  before,  but  at 
that  time  he  will  reward,  &c. 

But  express  and  definite  as  is  this 
language,  it  is  nei&er  more  precise 
nor  unambigaous  than  are  two  pas- 
sages  in  Paul's  epistles — Rom.  ii.  and 

■  Hour  albet  lltsnllf  or  finnnti'tlr  i"" 


2  These,  i.  6-10.  The  whole  pass^e. 
Bom.  ii.  read  together  needs  no  com- 
ment. "God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  bis  woib."  Two  qnes- 
tions  arise — Who  are  included  in 
"every  man?"  and  When  are  these 
to  be  judged?  Both  qnestions  are 
most  distinctly  answered  in  this  pas- 
sage. Continues  the  Apostle,  "  God 
will  render  to  every  man — to  them 
who  b^  patient  continuance  in  weU 
doing  seek  for  glwy  and  honor,  (he 
will  render)  eternal  lif^  But  to 
them  that  are  contentious  and  do  not 
obey  the  truth,  bnt  obey  unrighteous- 
ness, (he  will  render)  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
every  sou]  of  man  that  doeth  evil — 
of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gen- 
tile. But  glory,  honor,  and  peace  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good — to  die 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile ;  for 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
Grod :  for  as  many  as  have  dnned 
without  law  shall  perish  without  law ; 
and  as  many  have  sinned  under  the 
law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law — 
(when  ?) — tn  the  din/  taken  God 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  mett  by 
Jesus  Chrisllaceording  to  my'ffospel." 
The  persons  and  time  are  clearly 
noted.  If  any  thing  can  be  wanting 
to  fill  up  the  picture  and  to  establish 
the  tact,  it  will  be  found  in  the  words 
of  the  same  Apostie,  2  Thess.  i.  6-10, 
"It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to 
recompense  tribulation  to  them  that 
trouble  you.  And  to  you  who  are 
troubled,  rest  with  us  (till,  or)  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  &om 
heaven  with  his  migh^  angels,  in 
flaming  fire,  taking  vengetmce  on 
them  tiiat  ^ow  not  Giod,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christ ;  who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his 
power,  when  he  shall  come  to  be 
glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  them  that  believe." 

May  we  not  now  ask,  What*need 
have  we  of  &rther  witnesses  ?  Here 
we  are  most  expressly  informed  that 
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the  Pagans  who  know  not  Grod,  and 
the  Jews  and  Pagans  who  disobey 
the  gospel,  shall  be  punished  wiUi 
utter  destruction  whbh  the  Lord 
comifl  to  be  ^orified  and  admired  by 
his  saints.  Ull  &rlher  informed  I 
shall  therefore  bold  it  as  established 
by  divine  testimony,  that  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  to  be  glorified  and  U>  be 
admired  by  his  people,  is  the  day  of 
destruction  and  perdition  of  ungodly 
men.  Hence  die  resurrection  and 
ultimate  condemnation  of  the  wicked 
are  b)  be  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord — 
are  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just,  and  not  to  be  a 
thousand  or  three  hundred  thousand 
years  after. 

But  when  I  say  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust  are 
to  be  simi^taneous  evente,  I  am  &r 
from  thinking  that  there  may  not  be 
an  order  and  priority,  even  in  a  resur- 
rection consummated  in  one  literal 
hour  or  day.  When  I  am  taught  by 
Paul  that  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  he 
raised  before  the  Uving  saints  shall  be 
changed,  I  do  not  suppose  an  interval 
of  a  day  nor  an  hour,  much  less  a 
thousand  years.  And  when  I  affirm 
my  conviction  that  the  dead  aiunta 
shall  be  rmsed  first,  the  living  saints 
chained  in  the  second  place,  and  the 
ungodly  raised  in  the  third  places  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  intima- 
ting an  interval  of  one  week,  or  one 
day,  or  one  hour,  much  less  a  thou- 
sand years.  There  may  be  order — a 
first,  second,  and  third,  in  one  minute 
as  well  as  in  a  million  of  years. 

Not  observing  this  fact  may  be  the 
occasion  of  my  correspondent's  em- 
barrassment, intimated  in  the  closing 
period  of  his  communication.  In  1 
Cor.  ivi.  22,  Paul  says  that  "every 
man  shall  be  raised  in  his  own  order." 
Now  if  all  the  dead  are  raised  at  once, 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  where  and 
what  is  the  order  ?  I  answer.  What 
or  whue  is  the  order  when  the  dead 
saints  are  nuaed  first,  and  the  living 
saints  changed  next,  and  yet  both  are 
taken  up  together  at  once  to  meet  the 


Lord  in  the  air  ?  I  will  be  told  it  is 
very  plain.  Though  tdl  b  done  in 
one  day,  there  is  a  first,  second,  and 
a  third.  So  say  I.  But  to  contem- 
plate 1  Cor.  XT.  22,  "Every  man  in 
his  one  band,"  as  MacJt night  renders 
it.  Christ  the  first  iruit,  by  himself; 
then  the  dead  in  Christ  at  Ids  coming. 
What  next  7  "Then  cometh  the 
end."  No  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
at  all,  then,  according  to  Paul,  1  Cor. 
XV.  22,  unless  it  follow  immediately 
that  of  the  just :  for  it  cannot  be  after 
the  end.  If  it  he  before  the  end,  it 
must  instantly  follow  the  resurrection 
of  die  just.  The  mistake  is,  that 
Paul  here  writes  only  of  the  just;  but 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  of  just  and  uigusl.  We,  then, 
expound  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  by 
Paul  to  the  Bomans  and  to  the  Thes- 
saloniaas,  and  not  as  some  others  who 
expound  Paul  to  the  Romans  and 
Thessalonians  by  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians. The  difference  of  our  method 
expounds  the  difference  in  conclusions 
to  which  wo  have  come. 

I  hold  it,  then,  that  my  third  event, 
or  fact  concomitant  with  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  is  unequivocally  estaUished. 
But  if  any  yet  doubt,  I  have  other 
reasons  and  evidence  to  offer. 

Some  there  are  who  have  indirectly 
assailed  my  fourth  event  contempora- 
neous with  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
This  they  aim  at  by  alleging  the  new 
heavens  and  earth  to  be  created  when 
the  Lord  comes,  or  making  out  of 
them  a  mere  moral  improvement  in 
governments  and  in  society.  But  as 
this  is  not  formerly  avowed,  I  shall 
not  assume  thelabor  of  demonstrating 
tl^t  however  often  heaven  and  earth 
may  be  used  figuratively  in  visions 
and  symbolic  apocalypses,  they  are 
not  so  used  in  Peter's  writing.  I,  for 
one,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  when  the  Lord  comes.  Of  this, 
however,  we  have  something  more  to 
say  in  its  proper  time. 

From  different  sources  I  have 
learned  that  my  remarks  on  Rev.  xx. 
are  not  distinctly  understood     No- 
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tbing  jet,  however,  has  com«  before 
us  in  a  tnngible  rorm.  No  one,  in- 
deed, seems  disposed  to  hazard  an 
opinion  contrary  to  the  grand  poaition 
expressed  on  that  subject — That  aa 
the  first,  so  is  the  s^ermd  resurrection 
— both  literal,  or  both  figurative ;  and 
that  two  literal  resuiTections  of  the 
dead,  a  thousand  years  apart,  are  no 
where  intimated  in  the  whole  Bible, 
unless  in  this  mngle  passage.  And  in 
the  third  place,  that  to  except  out  of 
all  the  symbolic  imagerj  of  the  20th 
of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  canons  of  interpretation, 
so  much  only  as  pertiuns  to  the  first 
resurrection  would  be  an  anomaly — 
an  innovation  subversive  of  the  intelli- 
gibility of  the  whole  treatise,  of  which 
this  is  but  a  paragraph.  These  are 
three  grand  points  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  this  long  litigated  case. 

A.  C. 


THE  "  CONFESSION  &.  ABJU- 
RATION" OF  J.  THOMAS,  ILD. 

[We  ■tated  on  the  cover  of  the  Britiih 
Millennial  Hartinger  (or  July,  ftnd  again  on 
tbe  oover  of  ibe  October  nomber,  that  tba 
far-f«.m«l  JohuThomu,  M.D.  orBichmoDd, 
Vtt.  bad  puWic!)'  abjured  all  connection  wilb 
the  churcbea  of  the  Eeformalion  iln  the 
United  Slates,  more  eapecially  with  Bratber 
Campbell  and  his  aaaouiates :  that  he  had 
not  only  renounced  what  be  learned  from 
Chem,buc  what  he  taught  nhilnt  smunK  them 


it  all  lu 


ihing  It 


upon  I  new  era  as  (he  frceil-nian  of6hrit 
The  lollowing  "  Confeinion  and  Ahjuratioo, 
i«  Bjtracled  from  the  Herald  of  the  Future 
^^,  dated  March  3,  1S4T,  and  waa  publish- 
ed about  the  time  Brothera  Campbell  aad 
Henohall  came  Co  England.] 

When  wo  consider  the  natnre  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  world  to  which  it  stands  related, 
it  seems  impossible,  that  a  man  should 
struggle  for  twelve  long  years,  in  and 
with  the  darkness  and  evil  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  have  no  errors 
to  confess  and  abjure.  There  may 
be  some  immaculates,  who,  being  wist 
in  their  own  conceit,  consider  them- 


selves aa  free  from  these  ;  andj  who 
regard  with  pious  horror.the  possibility 
of  "heresy"  being  an  ingredient  of 
their  religionism.  But,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  the 
'uture  Age.  He  admits  he  has  erred 
in  many  things ;"  and,  itaffitrds  him 
great  and  pleasant  sati^action  to  an- 
nounce to  his  readers,  that  by  the 
profitable  assistance  of  the  sacred 
writings,  he  has  discovered  some  mis- 
takes, which,  if  not  corrected,  would 
prove  fatal  to  his  eternal  well-being. 
rs  are  of  a  positive  and  nega- 
tive character — errors  of  omission, and 
errors  of  commission.  While  it  may 
be  a  paUiation  to  say,  he  erred  in 
cerity,  he  considers  such  a  plea  no 
lid  excuse  or  expiation.  Paul  com- 
mitted many  heinous  offences  igno- 
rantly  ;  therefore  he  found  mercy, 
but  he  was  not  therefore  pardoned  ; 
so,  because  we  have  erred  ignorantly 
and  at  the  same  time  honestly  con- 
tending for  what  we  believed  to  be 
true,  we  have  also  **  obtained  mercy," 
in  the  forbearance  of  Grod  toward  us, 
seeing  that  we  are  stiH  spared  to  the 
discovery  of  the  aandiness  of  our  foun- 
dation, and  the  correction  and  abju- 
ration of  our  errors  unto  life. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  past 
13  years,  it  is  with  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  satisfaction ;  but  though 
in  the  course  of  that  period,  we  have 
had  many  regrets,  yet  from  the  posi- 
tion we  now  occupy  in  viewing  "  tbe 
landscape  o'er,"  we  cannot  confen 
that  our  mingled  feeling  is  disturbed 
by  the  bitterness  of  regret. 

1.  First,  wo  remark,  that  our  mo- 
ral training  at  the  hands  of  a  kind 
and  pious  mother,  was  the  best  her 
education  in  the  Calvinism  of  tM 
Scottish  Kirk  could  enable  her 
give.  She  instilled  into  us  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  Holy  Scriptnrea, 
which  we  retain  to  this  day.  We 
had  more  veneration  fbr  the  book, 
than  accurate  knowledge  of  its  con> 
tents.  Hence,  while  our  youUi  wai 
striclly  moral,  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple of  our  flesh  was  strong  and  luuab- 
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daed.  Pride  and  ambition,  our  an- 
cestral sins,  were  the  leading  cbarac- 
teriatics  of  oar  early  manhood.  These 
ui^d  us  on  to  "  hisb  things,"  as  we 
then  esteemed  them.  We  sought  dis- 
tinction in  politics  and  science,  "  the 
mean  ambition  and  pride  of  men  ;" 
but  God  in  his  goodness  foiled  all  our 
schemes,  and  we  found  ourselves 
alien  in  a  strange  land. 

II.  With  a  very,  very  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  word,  amounting 
almost  to  nothing,  we  becamea  truth- 
seeker.  Wesought  trnth  as  a  worldly- 
minded,  but  otherwise  moral  young 
man  might  be  supposed  to  seek  it — 
we  sought  it  at  the  lips  of  the  world's 
prophets  and  diviners.  Events  intro- 
duced us  to  onr  worthy  iriend 
Walter  Scott  of  the  Protestant 
Unionist,  We  conversed  on  the  Book 
of  Daniel ;  we  were  acquainted  with 
these  prophecies  then  only  so  fiir  as 
they  are  interpreted  by  Rolliu  which 
we  have  elsewhere  by  a  .differ- 
ent interpretation  proved  to  be  falla- 
cious. If,  therefore,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  touched  upon,  aod  we  think 

iras  nott  it  is  very  cert^  we  did 
not  understand  it.  However,  sud 
lur  friend,  "  we  agree  very  well  as 
o  generals  ;  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
ome  to  an  understanding  as  to  par- 
tjculars.  You  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  I"     The  truth  is,  in  rela- 

a  to  this,  we  could  not  have  told 
when  we  did  not  "believe"  it  I  We 
answered  "  yes."  "  What  hinders, 
then,  that  you  should  be  a  Christian  ? 
You  believe  that  Christ  died  for  sins, 

a  buried,  and  rose  again,  why  not 
be  baptized  ?"  "  Yea,  we  believed 
this,  because  it  was  eo  written,  but  we 
had  always  supposed  ourselves  as 
good  a  Christian  as  oth^trs,  though 
not  in  a  churcbr  We  had  bdonged 
to  the  Independents  when  1 7  years 
old,  for  .about  six  months,  when  we 
withdrew  ;  we  bad  always  been  a 
church-goer,  am}  had  officiated  as  a 
sort  of  chaplain  on  board  a  ship.  A 
Christian!  CouldwebemoreaChris- 
ti&n  than  we  were  ?     Such  was  the 


kind  of  thoughts  flitting  athwart  the 
mind ;  but  we  replied,  that  we  thought 
that,  being  a  stranger,  he  ought  not 
to  press  us  to  do  this  ;  but  that  we 
should  wail,  and  prove  whether  we 
were  worthy  ;  we  might  discredit  our 
profession,  which  would  be  worse 
tiian  none."  He  very  politely  ex- 
pressed that  ho  had  no  fears  of  that 
kind.  We  told  him,  however,  frankly, 
that  we  were  seeking  the  truth,  ajid 
if  the  course  he  recommended  were 
scriptural  we  would  comply.  He 
cited  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  officer, 
and  in  the  converHation  quoted  Acts 
ii.  38,  which  proved  an  end  to  all 
controversy. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  in  the 
case  as  well  as  we  can  remember  at 
this  distance  of  time.  We  cast  no 
blame  on  our  friend,  while  we  con- 
demn ourselves.  With  the  views  he 
had  then,  and  seems  still  to  retain — 
and  which  for  many  years  we  have 
shared  with  him  and  others,  we  should, 
and  doubtless  have  pursued,  the  same 
course  ;  but  the  eyes  of  our  under- 
standing being  enlightened,  as  we  ve- 
rily believe,  we  confess  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  mistake,  and  as  such 
make  this  public  abjuration  thereof : 

1.  Becauseour  "faith"restedmain- 
ly,if  not  solely,  upon  the  wordofman. 

2.  Because  that  most  excellent 
man,  we  think,  did  not  then,  neither 
does  he  now,  appear  to  know,  nor 
did  we,  what  the  Gospel  of  (rod  is 
concerning  his  Son. 

3.  Because  we  mistook  the  mystery 
of  the  Gospel  for  the  Grospel  itself. 

4.  Because  the  editor  was  a  stranger 
to  the  Abrahamic  disposition  and 
mode  of  thinking,  which  are  the  true 
type  of  "  repentance  unto  life." 

5.  Because,  being  destitute  of  this 
child-like  frame  of  mind,  even  had  he 
known  and  believed  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  his  faith  would  not  have 
beeit  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. 

6.  Because  that  men  are  "  saved 
by  the  hope,"  being  ignorant  in  toto 
of  that  hope,  he  was  not  saved  by  it. 
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and  therefore,  while  he  writes  this, 
must  be  in  his  sins. 

III.  These  we  consider  are  sufficient 
reasons  why  wc  shonld  abjure  the 
whole  transaction,  in  which  we  once 
firmly  thought  we  had  believed  and 
obeyed  the  one  only  true  apostolic 
gospel  of  Jeans  Christ. 

Having  been  immersed  into  what 
we  now  see  is  an  erroneous  sys- 
tem, an  interest  was  then  awakened 
in  us  to  know  more  about  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  devoured  the  Christian 
Baptist  and  Harbinger  ;  and  while 
these  nuunUined  their  ascendancy 
our  m'nd  continually  reverted  to  their 
author  as  the  light  of  the  age,  and  we 
wrote  and  spoke  of  him  as  such  ;  but 
as  the  Word  began  to  take  root  in 
heart,  and  to  enlighten  the  eyes 
jur  understanding,  in  the  same 
ratio  that  light  became  dim,  and  we 
b^an  to  discover  the  dwse  (o^  in 
wUch  he  and  his  system  are  em- 
bedded. 

IV.  It  has  consumed  many  years  to 
convince  us  thoroughly  of  this.  This 
will  explain  how  it  is  we  have  taught 
errors  we  are  now  under  the  necessity 
of  abj  urin  g.  We  taught  these  errors 
nnder  the  influence  of  human  tradi- 
tion ;  we  have  recently  perceived  the 
truth  aided  only  by  the  prophets  and 
iq>oslles  ;   therefore  we  do  confess, 

1.  That  we  have  taught,  that  to 
believe,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  Ciod  t  that  he  died  for  sins, 
was  buried  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification  ;  and,  that  to  be  immer- 
sed into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  for  the  remission  of 
sins — is  to  believe  and  obey  the  gos- 

2.  That  we  have  taught,  that  to 
be  sorry  for  sin,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  well — is  repentance  ; 

3.  That  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
act  up  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost ;  that 
itconsist«dof  3120  citizens  ;  that  the 
apostles  then  sat  upon  their  thrones  ; 
and  we  have  sung  that  we  shall  gEun 
kingdoms  beyond  the  skies,  &c.  ; 

4.  That  the  Grospel  was  preached 


for  the  first  time  by  Peter  on  Pente- 
coflt,and  that  itiscontainedinActsii. 
and  that  the  transactions  thereb 
detailed  are  afulfilment  of  Ismahii.  3 ; 
That  by  immersion,  a  believer 
i^r  the  type  of  Ko.  1.  is  introdnoed 
into  the  Kingdom  ; 

6.  That,  while  we  have  always 
contended,  that  the  faith  of  the  sec- 
tarian world,  and  tbe  faith,  without 
which  a  man  cannot  [dease  God,  are 
essentially  different  faiths,  we  have 
erroneously  attributed  that 
diflerence  to  not  believing  ii 
mission  of  «ns  through  immersion 
into  the  name  of  Jesus,  instead  of  to 
their  utter  ignorance  i^  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  ; 

7.  Hiat,  while  formerly  with  these 
errors,  we  taught  the  truth  as  it 
opened  up  before  us  from  the  word, 
we  have  never  till  comparatively  re- 
cently perceived,  that  it  was  the  Gos- 
pel, and  therefore,  we  have  never 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  these  things 
were  necessary  to  salvation. 

8.  That,  like  all  the  rest  of  our 
contemporaries,  we  have  taught  un- 
knowingly the  conditions  of  ^e  Gos- 
pel as  a  substitute  for  tbe  Gospel  d 
the  Kingdom  of  God  ; 

9.  That  nnder  the  influence  ol 
human  tradition  and  example,  wc 
have  invited  persons  to  come  forward 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  be 
baptized  for  remission  of  sins  ;  when 
from  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  im- 
posMble,  that  they  could  have  been 
enlightened  ;  had  we  been  propeily 
instructed,  we  should  not  now  have 
had  to  make  this  confession  and  ab- 
jurationofourmistakes.  Betterlale, 
however,  than  not  at  all. 

10.  Wedo  not  remember,  that  we 
ever  taught  the  existence  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  corruptible  man,  and 
the  translation  thereof  to  heaven  or 
hell,  at  the  instant  of  death  ;  if  we 
have,  so  much  the  worse  :  no  man 
can  hold  this  dogma,  and  acceptably 
believe  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  duist ;  we  al^nre  it  " 
"  a  damnable  heresy  :" 
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The  former  nine  of  Utese  items  we 
confeu  to  ;  there  maj  be  other  things 
wbich  have  escaped  our  recollection  ; 
whatever  thej  be,  let  them  all  go  into 
eternal  oblirion  ;  we  count  tbem  all 
but  dross,  and  abjure  them  all,  that 
we  may  enter  upon  a  new  era  as  the 
&eed-man  of  Christ  and  his  truth. 

VI.  We  erred  in  holding  in  abey- 
ance the  most  trivial  inference  from 
the  truth  on  any  pretence  whatever  ; 
we  abjure  all  errors  of  this  kind,  and 
that  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
no  compromise  with  men  or  principles 
can  hereafter  be  extracted  from  the 
editor  of  this  paper ; 

Vn.  "We  admit,  that  we  have  not 
accepted  the  slanders  and  reproaches 
bestowed  upon  us,  with  that  gratitude 
the  word  inculcates.  Bom  and  edu- 
cated in  a  country  where  character  is 
more  precious  than  gold,  we  have,  in 
time  past,  felt  like  Ephnum  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  yoke,  when  suffering 
under  the  galling  imputations  of  reck- 
less assmlants.  Experience,  however, 
has  taught  us,  that  in  this  country, 
slander  is  the  people's  broadsword 
witii  which  they  seek  to  slay  the 
reputations  of  all,  who  aim  to  serve 
them  otherwise  than  in  subservience 
to  their  pas^ons,  in  the  things  of  time 
or  etemi^.  But,  blessed  be  our  foes 
in  their  basket  and  store.  We  thank 
them  for  their  persecution  and  oppo- 
^lion  with  which  they  have  encoun- 
tered us.  But  for  these,  we  should 
have  been,  perhaps,  like  them,  "in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity."  Their  course  has  compel- 
led us  to  study  more  diligently  than 
we  might  have  done,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  we  might  be  better  ableto 
pve  an  answer  to  every  one  that 
should  ask  a  reason  of  the  Hope  that 
is  in  us.  Had  they  let  us  alone,  it  is 
probable,  we  should  have  been  in  good 
repute  indeed  with  them  and  their 
leaders';  and  might  even  have  been 
teaching  the  same  fables  :  which, 
however,  would  have  deprived  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  confessing  oar  errors 
and  mistakes,  and  of  thus  publicly 


ThB  breBoing  "  Confeaaioa  BDd  Abjara- 
tion"  i«  an  ill-Buffloimt  reBaon— and  tb»t, 
too,  of  til  owD  ibowing — wlij  John  Thomu 
ouglit  not  to  have  lODgtit,  or  been  reetived, 
inlQ  the  fellowcfaip  of  (n;  of  our  cliDiohei ; 
and  whst  motiTe,  other  thin  th»t  of  cresting 
diviaioQ,  could  iadaae  him  to  leek  the  fel- 
lowohip  of  those  id  thii  conntrj,  whom,  if  in 
(he  United  StRtea,  he  woald  abjare  and  ra- 
jeot,  aa  holding  "  damnaile  hereiy,"  we  are 
at  a  logs  to  imagine.  It  Kppean  to  ua  that 
hia  great  ambition  inTititingthiaoanntrj,  (aa 
ire  noticed  on  the  cover  of  onr  last  nnniberj 
ii  not  to  bnild-Qp  and  enlarge  tbe  ohnrohei 
alreadjr  planted,  but  to  obtain  a  itanding  ai 
Che  head  of  a  party,  bf  proaeljting  ■■  manj 
ontaf  tbem  to  hia  own  gpirit  and  theorj,  aa 
he  pOfflibtj  eon^and  that,  too,  without  ainr 
oompromlte  •rhataier.  Now,  although  J. 
Thoma*  is  late  in  the  field  aa  a  Seoond  Ad- 
•entiit — or  adTocate  of  the  literal,  viaibie, 
and  penoDal  rrign  of  Jeaua  in  old  Jenualem, 
newly  builded — yet,  tike  hia  predeceeaora, 
Hr.  Miller,  and  othera,  he  may  aucceed  in 
niaing  up  a  amaltparty,  who  will  plead  for 
the  return  of  the  Lord  in  1S64  or  18S6,  in- 
Btpad  of  I813.S-7;  but  it  become*  an  im- 
portant queetion,  in  what  relpeotiatha  world 
adrantaged  by  the  proclamation  of  auch  a 
theorj  P  We  aniiwer  in  no  respect  what- 
ever. If  the  Savioor  aaid  to  hia  Inspired 
Apoatlea,  '*  It  ii  not  for  yon  to  know  the 
timei  and  seaaona  which  the  Father  haa  re- 
aerved  for  bimaelf,"  ao  it  ia  not  for  any  un- 
inspired man  to  fix  upon  the  period  when  the 
Lord  ia  to  return  from  heaven  to  earth.  If 
the  diaciplea  in  Great  Britain  had  known  the 
exact  position  in  which  J.  Tfaomas  baa  atood 
for  aoms  years  past,  and  in  which  hia  "  Con- 
feaalon  and  Abjuration"  have  plaoed  him — 
which  include  in  thpm  the  rejection  of  Wal- 
ter Soolt,  with  tbe  deaignation  of  an  apostate 
not  knowing  Che  gospel'-of  A.  Campbell  and 
all  his  writinea — of  the  churoh  of  diaciplea  in 
Richmond,  Vo.  with  Brother  Henaball  as 
Iheir  eiangelist — of  the  great  body  of  dlaci- 
plea  in  Virginia,  with  moat,  if  not  all  the 
lending  brethren  among  them,  regarding 
wbnm,  in  1S44,  he  rotuidly  aaeerted  that  he 
would  aa  soon  hold  fellowship  with  Satan  aa 
with  them  — we  aii,  if  our  brethren  had 
known  thus  much,  they  would  not  have  ao 
haalily  given  their  conaent  to  bis  application 
to  come  among  them  as  an  expounder  of 
what  he  imagines  to  be  the  deep  thingi  of 
God. 

We  are  eihorted  to  "  prove  all  thinga, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good" — advioe 
whiob  is  excellent,  and  which  implies  that 
we  are  to  let  all  evil,  or  tfaat  which  ia  bad, 
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paH  Ibroogh  DDT  miDd*  u  aoietl;,  and  vHb 
■>  much  rate  u  pouible.  We  are  alio  loin- 
manded  to  mark  Ili«m  whicb  canae  separa- 
caKiona  of  blling,  contrary  to 
which  w>  bai«  learned  from 
I  dpoflltcs,  and  to  aioid  tbem. 
,18  eicellEDt,  and  require!  our 
obeilience  aj  Dincb  as  the  other. 

a  been  made  bj  aama, 
all  Ihe  faeti  ,/er  imTiehn 


before 


m  decidi 


the  fellowship  of  tbe  church^af  xbich  »e 
bers!"  Now  iftbie  ultra'Ao 
principle  la  to  predominate 
shall  be  oompelied  to  ft-)lawthip  < 
of  whom  we  are  ignorant,  whove  conduct  may  ; 
have  been  ccnt^ared  bjbis  breibren.and  who  i 
IB  jusClj'  puDi:<l]eJ  for  his  unrig hleou!<neaii,  or 
factious  course  of  proceeding;  for,  if  all  the  ■ 
fact!  of  eacli  caas  are  to  bangulorlyknovn,  | 
tbeo  the  teetiumoi'of  brethren,  howeier  ho-  ! 
norable  sod  united,' is  wortbIes9.  And  lliirc-  j 
fore,  upon  inch  a  principle,  were  Judas,  or  ; 
Hjmenena,  or  Aleiander  the  Coppersmith,  ! 
to  rise  froDi  tb«  dead,  aad  make  application  ' 
for  church  fellowship,  we  should  also  be  oom- 

Lord — as,  most  aasutedl)',  we  could  knoui  ! 
nothing  aflhe  facts  of  tbecasc,  whatever  our  j 
faith  migbt  be^in  the  teititnoDr  of  Faol. 

Letters  of  oo'mmendation  from  the  churches 
(not  from  individoala,  some  of  whom  may  he 
under  church  censure)  are  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin I  bat  Cher  would  be  nseless  iudeed,  if 
Christians  were  bound  to, receive  all  that 
came  unto  tbem,  unless  Ibej  knew,  b;  actual 
observation,  the  facts  criminatiug  them. 
Might  not  these  letters  of  oommendatiou 
orig^inate  in  the  operation  of  a  principle 
wbicb  exclnded  all  who  did  not  funiish  evi- 
dence of  character  and  stsnding  ?  Indeed, 
if  primitive  disciples  bad  been  acquainted 
with  such  a  role  a*  chat  of  receiving  all  on 
tbeir  individual  testimony,  then  nothing 
conid  have  been  more  worthless  to^a  Chris- 
tian than  these  letters  of  commendation. 
Aoy  such  rule  would  prove  aohversive  of  all 
good  order,  and  is,  besides,  without  apostolic 
precedent  or  countenance.  We  again  exhort 
the  churches  to  require  Iron)  strangers  well- 
attested  letters!  of  commendation  from  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong. 


brotherly  love,  and  co-operation 
among  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  After 
siDging  and  pra3rer,  Brother  Dai-iea, 
of  MolliDgton,  was  unanimously  trailed 
to  the  chair :  Brother  G.  Scbleselman 
was  appointed  eecretary. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks 
from  tbe  Chairman,  the  list  of  churches 
in  the  May  number  of  the  British 
Millennial  Harbinger  was  called 
over,  and  information  received  from 
the  different  churches  by  delegates 
and  letters,  ae  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing list : — 


REPORT  OP  THE  MEETING  of 
MESSENGERS  at  GLASGOW. 

Lv  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  meeting  at  Cheater,  in  October, 
1847,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Glas- 
gow, on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
September,  of  Messengers  from  the 
Congregations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  promoUou  of  ui 
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HKS8ENQBRS  AT  QLASOOW. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cmnilin',  pren 


HepLon       t 
AKtcmmiMIu  J.  DrDn,     )aB 


Otn/wf  fTi^. .  Lrller 

Dtmxi'.'.'.'.'.  ' 

r«m/™.j....  LMWr 
ili/nAmJmo.  J.  Hinir/  ■ 


Ediniurfh... 
H.  Mo  Ii 


».  Linn.    71  Brn,   P; 


;<fir>n»j,iir4' J.  B.  JiullD 
,  MoKeniie 


MvAun^A,...  0.  RDbartHD  ll  Two  pmidmU k 
IS  CrtwIori.ynB. 


UcOng 


Pfrllt 

SMuIrm 


Tiirri 


ByUn  P^rk  . . 


The  delegate  of  the  Lincoln  con- 
gregation, being  a  fcveigner,  some 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  hie 
being  eligible  to  represent  anj  con- 
gregation in  Great  Britain  at  this 
meeting  ;  and  some  having  siud  tbat 
be  had  Eoade  a  declaration  of  noa-fel- 
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lowriiip  with  our  brethren  in  the  U.S. 
and  thnt  they  were  prepared  to  prove 
it  from  hisown  writings,  it  was  moved 
by  Brother  Wardropper,  and  seconded 
by  Brother  Forsyth,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  Dr. 
Thomas  is  not  a  tit  and  proper  person 
to  represent  tbs  church  in  Ldncoln." 
Some  discuaaion  having  taken  place, 
an  adjournment  was  agreed  to. 

September  28. — Tliechwr  having 
been  taken,  the  motion  of  the  previous 
evening  came  on  for  consideration, 
but,  at  the  request  of  its  mover  and 
seconder,  was  allowed  to  be  with- 
drawn. It  WHS  then  agreed,  that  all 
motions  made  in  this  meeting,  be 
made  by  delegates  only,  and  that 
these  be  presented  in  writing. — Bro- 
ther  Teoer  proposed,  tuid  Brother 
Forsyth  seconded,  "  That  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  take  into  conside- 
ration any  difficulties  that  may  arise, 
andreport  to  tb«m«e^ng,"  which  was 
agreed  to,  the  following  forming  the 
committee  :  Brethren  William  Tur- 
ner, of  Leigh,  England  ;  Thos.  Jones, 
of  Wrexhnm, Wales ;  George Dron,  of 
A  uchterrauchty,  Scotland  ;  and  Robt 
Smith,  of  Dungannon,  Ireland  ;  with 
power  to  choose  a  fifth  from  among  the 
delegates. — The  letters  from  the  va- 
rious churches  were  read  by  Brother 
Baton,  in  conformity  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  tbat  effect  ;  &hei  which,  it 
was  moved  by  Brother  Fordyce,  se- 
conded by  Brother  J,  Dron,  support- 
ed by  Brother  King  and  other  breth- 
ren, and  adopted  unanimously,  "That 
this  meeting  earnestly  recommend  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  seriouslyto 
fiider  the  necessity  of  arranging  these 
countries  into  a  number  of  districts, 
each  of  the  districts  comprehending  a 
cluster  of  churches  ;  and  these  to  as- 
semble in  a  convenient  place  in  each 
district  as  often  as  possible,  or  as  of^n 
as  they  deem  it  necessary  for  th( 
cultivation  of  unity  and  love,  and  the 
promotion  of  a  more  efficient  co-ope- 
ration in  missionary  and  all  other 
purposes  in  their  respective  districts. 
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and  that  they  report  to  oext  general 
meeting. 

In  the  evening,  the  chair  having 
been  again  taken,  TAe  Britith  Mil- 
lennial Harbinger  was  the  subject  of 
conversation,  when  it  was  proposed 
by  Brother  Tener,  seconded,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "  That  this 
meeting  is  again  determined  to  sup- 
port The  British  Millennial  Har- 
binger, BDd  it  earnestly  recommenda 
the  brethren  to  exert  themselves  in 
its  behalf,  so  as  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation to  2000,  and  thus  warrant  the 
reduction  of  the  price  to  four  pence, 
to  commence  in  January  nest." — It 
wasrecommended  by  the  meeting  that 
the  practice  prevalent  amongst  the 
congregations  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, of  requiring  letters  of  commen- 
dation from  stranger  brethren  visiting , 
the  congregations,  be  adopted  by  all 
the  congregations,  these  letters  being 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  congrega- 
tions to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long. 

September  29. — The  Treasurer's 
account  of  the  Evangelist  Fund,  and 
the  one  connected  with  tbe  visit  of 
Brothers  Campbell  and  Henshall  to 
this  conntiy,  being  submitted  to  tbe 
meeting,  the  President  and  Secretary 
were  required  to  adhibit  their  signa- 
tures to  the  same,  in  attestation  of  the 
correctness  thereof.  —  The  meeting 
unanimously  agreed  that  all  the 
churebea  in  this  Reformation,  shall 
co-operate  in  the  evangelization  of 
Gireat  Britain  and  Ireland  generally, 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  three  members,  with  a 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  resident  in  Nottingham  or  its 
neighbourhood,  to  take  charge  of  the 
contributions  of  tbe  brethren,  and 
support  tbe  general  evangelists  from 
the  funds  ;  and  also  that  they  have 
the  power  to  assist  district  evangelists 
until  next  meeting.  That  tbe  com- 
mittee consist  of  Brethren  James 
Wallis,  Thomas  Wallis,  Jonathan 
Hine,  Augustus  Darby,  and  Edward 
Manfull,  Brother  Hine  being  request- 


ed to  continue  to  act  aa 
committee  choorang  their  own  secre- 
tary, with  power  to  supply  the  place 
of  any  vacancy  that  may  occur. — Tbe 
brethren  unanimously  ^prove  of  the 
arrangement  adopt«d  at  the  meeting 
in  Edinburgh  in  1842,  respecting  the 
selection  of  evangelists,  vis.  "Thatin 
any  case  where  it  may  be  deemed 
justifiable  in  the  committee  to  procure 
one,  the  secretary  shall  write  for  the 
judgment  and  testimony  of  the  church 
where  the  brother  named  resides,  and 
the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  upon  finding  the  t^timony  of 
these  suf&cienUy  satisfactory,  the  bro- 
ther thus  approved  shall  be  sent  forth 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord." — The  meet- 
ing having  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  differences  and  division  exist- 
ing among  the  brethren  in  Edinburgh, 
deeply  regret  and  deplore  the  same, 
and  therefore  deem  it  their  duty,  not 
only  to  acquaint  both  parties  there  of 
the  perplexity  and  grief  produced 
among  the  congregations  on  their  ac- 
count, but  also  to  advise  them,  in  all 
sincerity  and  affection,  that  they 
should  invite  three  or  four  brethren 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  meet  with 
them,  to  hear  and  consider  those  mat- 
ters  of  grievance  or  disaffection  be- 
tween them,  so  as  to  tender  such  ad' 
vice  and  exhortation,  as  may  lead  to 
a  reconciliation  and  union.  —  It  was 
resolved,  that  the  nest  meeting  of 
messengers  be  held  in  Sunderland  in 
Whitaun  week,  commencing  on  Tues- 
day evening,  at  six  o'clock. — It  was 
also  deemed  advisable  that  the  con- 
gregations be  supplied  with  a  few  co- 
pies of  the  report  of  the  meeting,  the 
expense  of  the  same  to  be  de&ayed 
out  of  the  evangelist  fund,  and  the 
committee  regulating  the  number  of 
copies  to  be  printed. — The  case  of  the 
messenger  of^the  Lincoln  church  being 
agcun  mentioned,  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Difficulties  ;  Geo. 
Dron  being  absent,  Wm.  Linn,  Glas- 
gow, was  elected  in  his  place,  when 
Anthony  Wardropper,  of  Sunderland, 
was  named  as  the  fiflb  :  they  reported 
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as  follows :    "  Yonr  committee  con- 
eiderthe  church  at  Lincoln  have  acted 
injudicioualj'  in  appointing  Dr.  John 
Tliomas  their  delegate  to  this  meet- 
ing,  he  being  a  Btranger  from  another 
country,    and  not  acknowledged  by 
our  brethren  ;    and  therefore  recom- 
mend that  he  be  not  received  as  their 
delegate.         "W^iam^Tumer, 
Thomas  Jonea, 
Robert  Smith, 
Anthony  Wardropper. 

IVllliam  Dnn  dbsents." 

It  being  desirable  to  have  a  series 
of  tracts  put  in  circulation,  and  Bro- 
ther King,  London,  having  expressed 
his  intention  of  incurring  the  reapon- 
eibilityofprintingandpublishingsuch, 
with  his  desire  to  have  the  assistance 
andjudgment  of  some  of  the  brethren, 
in  the  selection  of  such  treatises  aa 
might  be  deemed  most  useful  and  iu' 
structive,  the  meeting  appointed  the 
Brethren  Macdougale,  .Nevcoastle  ; 
Dowie,  Cupar  ;  and  Lawson,  New- 
burgh,  to  aid  him  in  the  work. 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

CAUPBBLL  AND  HEHSRALL  FUND, 

1847.  Oct.  BiUnHinhmnd rS9  19    0 


I,  By  rawndit 


*,  Stpt.  31 


BB.  SVANQBLIST  FUND. 

IS<7.  Dk.     BreuhJ.NanoB.BuilKiiT    I 

ISM.  Ju,  g,  K  ditiD,  Sbmnburr 1 

FH,.i.  ^  ditto,  Notliigtaim..  ..  K 

13.  Ef  dillo,  Almor t 

Mu,  II.  BiTditlo,aiuioeH,OlH||ow    1 

April  to.  By  ditto.  Copar It 

Bj  ditto.  ShnwflbuFT  .....    I 

M>r  U.  Byaitlo,  Notiinihaoi ( 

Ang.  Iff.  By  ditto.  ShrpwAury  .....    I 
Btf.  II.  By  biluM  o(  intamt ( 

Sep.  31.  BrnpenditiiR 1( 

-       8fl»Un»iiiTr«..buid>.  » 


PUHd. 


9  101 
£U    T  10) 


iM,Chi 
AiBi.  r»™n,  Sccntuy. 
[Not  being  able  to  obtain  guitable  men 
to  tend  f<at£  as  prMchers  of  the  KO«pel, 
but  little  haa  been  done  lliia  veoi  bf  oui 
Gommunity,  except  iu  local  diatriota,  for 
'"■ ' '" This -waa  deep- 
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1;  lamented  b;  aU  present  at  the -meeting, 

and  re»olutionB  were  entered  into  to  p— 
vent,  ifpoBsible,  acontinuanceoftfaiist 
of  things.  The  houIs  of  them  who  w 
beheaded  for  their  witness  to  the  tiuth  as 
it  ia  in  Jesus,  are  now  much  needed.  If 
thej  ue  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  im- 
mortal, and  to  preach  to  the  world  in  that 
state,  the  promised  contributions  of  the 
disciples  will  not  be  required,  either  to 
clothe,  feed,  or  protect  them  from  impri- 
sonment  or  death.  But  if,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  the  conrersion  of  sinnera,  for  some 
time  to  come,  is  to  he  achieved  by  the  in- 
stiumentality  of  man,  as  he  now  is,  then 
the  contributions  of  the  brethren  will  be 
called  for,  as  aoon  as  the  men  are  ra 
up,  quatiSed,  and  readj  to  do  the  work. 
The  ISaTiouidoea  not  allow  either  illiberal- 
ity  or  cOTetousneas  in  hii  kingdom.  J.W.] 
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renulali 


iTofui 


nity  a 


f  CbDrches  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  tbese  meetinga,  to  preventdisHt. 
iiraction,  to  promote  the  grateful  and  God. 
like  endeaVDura  of  the  Brethreti,  and  to  make 
successful  the  Messeogert'  laboni  of  laT< 

Tbe  situation  I  was  honored  with  at  tbe 
Glasgow  meeting,  afforded  me  favorable  o[ 
— - — -----  for  watching  its  workioR,  and 


Ut.  That    there    is   intproprietr    in 

bnrches' being  noeqaaliy  represented;  some 

relations  baving  many  messengers  pre- 


rtofun'r 


by  letter;  and  the  voting  briug  a: 
versal  suffrage  of  those  who  ha 
present,  withont  regard  to  tbe 
namber  of  cbnrcbei,  the  number  of  members, 
or  the  amounts  contribuCed. 

2n'].  That  there  is  impropriety  in  an 
eherch  seeding  as  messenger  ■  person  noti 
rioualf  objectionable,  a*  though  to  cattsu  d 
(JsioDa  and  grieiethe  body;  and  that  tbere 
is  equal  impropriety  in  tolerating  "  onruly 
iBlken,"  more  especially  luab  as  are  nor 

3rd.  That,  in  fine,  there  is  impropriety  ir 
not  having  soch  equal  and  acknowledged 
regulations  for  co-operation  meetlnj 
may  prevent  undue  interference,  i 
generous  confidence,  and  enable  the  m< 

Sers  to  carry  into  full  effect  tbe  benevolent 
esires  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  great  object  of  these  meetings  being 
(0  /umitA  fujikt,  and  daljf  apply  fAfln  tr 
lending  out  evangeliili,  I  may,forDlBa— " 


neeeHity  of  jnlt  regulatioi 


I  illustrative  of  the 
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.  ahnuld  b 


ou^ht  .1 


scailithip  Ti>iDe  in  chi:  malter. 
line  shooH  h«  accnrdine  to  th' 
mbeni.  Noir  of  21  charches. 
I    member*,    »n<l   the   rem  aim 

hit  hand,  hj  a  mmjorily  of  oi 


Ifth 


1   propon 


>riniii;iOI,iIie 


fairly  oo 
for  totin 
chorch.i 


le  mile  for  ei 


niRht  > 
It  i>] 


I  the  nontribaliniu,  but  it  ghoul' 
rfprnenc  the  Christian  intelii. 


It  this : 


on  hy  Divine  holp.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Huly  Spirit  to  guide  iu  "  col- 
lectinna  for  the  laiiit*,"  (1  Cor.  nl.  2i  ii 
"  as  God  hatS  proiipfTed:"  and  as  It  is  on 
this  principle  we  conltibute  lo  Hend  forth  prn- 
claimers,  it  fnllama  that,  in  fact,  the  funda 
am  the  Lord's  through  thehand»or  hlafaith- 
itewarda,  and  ought  to  be  applied  accord- 
to  hi*  iriti  and  aa  undtr  hia  eye.  There 
DO  dlrine  nilea  for  conductiog  co-opera- 
or  other  meetinitSi  beyond  iieneral  om- 
ds  lor  '■  decenoy"  ami  "  order,"  all  de- 
;  being  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  charchea. 
ording  to  the  diiine  principle,  then,  the 
brethren  should,  lut  the  Lord's  stewards, 
furnish  funds  *8  God  bas  pbospbbed 
them;  and,  accnrdluH  to  their  onn  good 
■eoHe,  should  confide  tho-e  funda  lo  faithful 
and  discreet  tneaaengers,  or  forward  them  hy 

seem  best  to  the  collectice  wiadom  of  the 
meeting,  aided  by  the  sugeotions  contained 
in  the  iotters,  and  under  and  subject  to  ap- 
propriate regulations. 

It  ia  hecanse  the  funda  ari*e  from  the  pros- 
periiy  given  hy  the  HeaTenly  Father  to  the 

that  I  regard  them  aa  the  proper  standard 
from  which  to  frame  a  scale  for  the  noting ; 
and  I  humbly  venture  to  propose  the  follow- 
ing rule*  for  adoption  : — 

lat.  That  each  congregatiaa  eonttibate 


theai 


•  the  maeting,  by  letter  t< 


our  eneemed  Treasurer,  or  send  it  by  mi 
oogertJiha   meeting. 

3nd.  Thatihemeetingjudgeas  lo  the  I 


3rd.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  fonnd  ne- 

ce!<sarj  that  a  question  shall  be  pot  to  the 

tote,  the   loimi:   shall  be  in  the   foltowinK 

proportion  of  the  sums  contributed,  namely, 

£1  and  under  £3  one  vole. 

2  and  under      5  two  voles. 

B  and  under  10  three  votes. 

10  and  under  20  foor  votes, 

and  an  additional  vote  for  every  full  iClO 

above  the  first  iClO. 

DouMless  cases  of  ineqaallty  may  occur 
onder  (his,  ae  under  any  scale  devised  by 
man  ;  hut,  upon  the  whole  it  may  probably 
be  found  satisfactory,  as  holdiuK  the  balance 
of  intellect,  nambers,  and  ability  pretty 
equally,  by  giving  the  largest  proportionate 
iiiflueijoe  to  the  smaller  auma,  and  hy  embo- 
dying the  advantages  of  the  three  ezlremea 
without  their  diaad  van  [ages. 

One  result  of  these  regulations  would,  I 
trust,  be,  to  do  away,  slmo>.t  entirely,  with 
mot  ion-and -am  end  meat- making  and  voting 
iu  our  meetings;  ami,  in  an  earneat  desire 
to  promote,  If  not  secure  in  them,  "  unity, 
peace,  and  concord,"  1  humbly  but  seriously 
ask  the  churches  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  lo  ailopt  these  rules  for 
our  meeting  In  Whltsun-week  next;  and  to 
signify  the  same  hy  letter  to  our  comraitlee 
at  Nottiogham,  undercover  Co  Mr.  Tf  all  is. 
1'he  judiciousness  of  them  can  be  tested  at 
that  meeting,  and  such  improvements  be 
mikde  in  Ihem  as  experience  may  dictate. 
J.  D. 

[We  hope  Ibe  brethren  will  not  slightly 
pasa  over  the  suggestions  of  Brother  Davis, 
which  are,  lossy  the  least,  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  The  idea  of  ■  large  family  of 
children  and  servants,  or  of  redeemed  sub- 
jects, placed  under  one  King  and  Head,  go- 
verning themaehea  by  tnoti on- aod -amend- 
ment making,  appears  to  ua  too  much  out  of 
place  to  be  entertained  eren  on  matters  of 
expendiency.  To  vote  on  matters  offiith, 
piety,  and  morality,  or  to  make  laws  !□  the 
kingdom  of  Jesoa,  are  not  permitttd  cnder 
any  circumstances.  He  has  left  on  record, 
for  his  people,  a  perfect  code  of  lawg — which, 
happily,  is  uoderiitood  by  the  brethren,  at 
le^I,  to  a  considenablc  eitent.  Still,  in  af- 
fairs of  expediency,  we  SBonot  affirm  this; 
and  therefore  we  eipresa  our  obligation  to 
J.  D.  for  the  above  oaudid  and  well -intended 
suggeationa,  and  commend  them  to  the  alten- 
tion  of  all  the  brettareD.— J.  W.] 
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Mr.  Editor — Allnw  me  to  eTpre 
fou  (be  pleasure  I  hail  in  rendinfi  llie 
of  your  curreipnndml  B.  B.  in  (he  Seplf 
number.      Though    I   do  not  i*e  evi, 


ind  nuiH.  >Dd  hcis.  and  pulia  f>U, 
■d  Juliu  Chtiil  tw  all  in  mil." 

laptist,  anil  atill  tb 
racteroltheeicfll 
men  who,  by  tbeir  wiitintpi,  first  taueht  me 
the  difference  between  a  national  and  popalar 

SrofeiBiDn  of  Christianitf ,  and  the  good  cod- 
tMion  of  CbriM  Jesus  before  Pontius  Pi- 
late,—TAof  Au  iingiAHn  it  no/  p/IAiiuior/d. 
In  after  days,  however,  I  had  to  remind  mj 
valued  friends  in  (hiii  conDeiion  of  the  well 
known  line — "  Amicut  Socralei,  Amicus 
Plato,  ted  magii  Amtca  Tertlai ;"  and  to 
take  my  stand  upon  the  Great  Protestant 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  introiluoe  a  pataRraph 
from  the  letters  of  one  of  the  "  mifihiy  men" 
of  ibat  time,  wlio  to  quote  the  words  of  yoar 
Manchester  correspondent,  B.  B.  "  presented 
a  more  (iilbful  representation  of  primilife 
order  and  discipline  than  could  be  found  in 
any  other  churches  oFthe  same  day,  in  this 
oonntry. "  If  any  one  has  Kot  an  ear  for 
the  truth  of  God,  and  desires  to  have  his 
mfnd  establ'shed  therein,  let  him  read  the 
hibtnry  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoMlles,  recorded  by  [he  four  Evanttelist'i. 
Would  he  be  shilful  in  dislinRuishin(-  the 
ancient  frospel  from  all  counterfeits,  and  so 
expert  in  HRhcinfr  the  ROod  fi^ht  of  faith  P  let 
him  read  Paul's  epistles.  Would  lie  know 
what  14  pure  and  undefiled  reliji'on  befiire 
God,  in  distinction  from' idle  talking  abint 
it  ?  tet  him  read  James.  Would  he  learn 
sobriety  of  mind,  and  patience  in  suffering 

abated  P  let  him  read  Peter  and  Jude. 
Would  he  be  natisRed,  that  his  spiritual  joys 
are  nor  the  joy»  of  the  hypocrite,  but  thai 
they  arise  from  fellowship  with  the  true  God, 
SI  are  the  sore  pledires  and  real  b«Kinnin|rs 
of  eternal  life  ?  let  liim  read  the  epistles  of 
John.  Would  he  know  the  true  stare  Rnd 
appearance  of  the  kin)[dom  of  God  in  this 
world,  and  the  world  to  come,  and  so  ha»e 
his  mind  fortififd  against  all  modern  dreams, 
visions,  and  propfierietf  let  him  read  the 
Revelation  of  life  last  mentioned  A|>oslle. 
W.<uld  he  have  a  safe  and  authentic  c.->m>i.e>i- 
tary  on  the  Old  1'estameni,  to  prevent  his 
beinii  imposed  upon  by  the  deceitful  Rioiwe!" 
of  ancient  or  modem  Jews  P  Ip[  him  consult 
all  these  apostolic  writiogs  together.    I  need 


not  inform  yon  thai  Hr.  HeLean  ii 
writinKS  contends,  that  the  gospel  shou 
preached  to  every  creature;  and  the 
Mr.  W.  Jones,  his  particular  friend  and 
biographer,  used  to  tell  me  with  what  deliKht 
he  has  often  heard  his  fxToi' 


doclrit 


e  his  . 


■o/We, 


ml/ia 


le  reconciled  to  God." 
er  appeared  as(ra»ge 


But  the  gospel  is  a 
to  i-i'e  the  words  of  Mr.  McLean,  oaTAt 
Apostolic  Manner  efPrracbiag  Ihe  Gotpel, 
"  If  is  a  testimony  ihat  Je^us  is  '  '"■  ' 
the  Son  of  God;   God  manifeaf  i 

that  he  died  for  our  sins  accori 
scriptures  J  and  that  be  was  buried,  and  that 
he  rose  again  on  (he  third  day  accordinf 
the  scripiures.  I'bat  having  by  him 
purged  our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  ri,. 
hand  of  Ihe  Majesty  on  high;  that  all  things 
are  put  under  him,  and  tha'  he  is  appointed 
of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead.     That  to  him  give  all  the  prophets  wit- 

lievetb  on  bim  shall  receive  Tcmissinn  ofsins. 

This 


Tislicalfealiireoflb 
Now  if  this  he  so, 

IJe'd  for'  ^'   * 


sntlj,  <; 


death  of  Christ  was  "  for  the  sins  of  the 
wAo/e  world."  Tet,  "  Bv  the  world,"  says 
Mr.  McLean,  "we  are  to  understand,  not 
every  individual  of  the  human  rate,  but  all 
of  every  nation  whom  God  had  fr.irr 
ing  elected  to  life  eternal ;    and 

limitation,  who  conHned  the  salvation  of  God 
But,  if  "  the  redemption 


ich  is  in  Christ 
li.  24,  has  not 


oShe™ 


VBS  paid,  which  is  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the 
^•intexl  shows;  we  mat  also  see  thai  lliia 
■edetnpHoH  is  not  the  rrdempiion  ntperMn*, 
ml  the  reilemplinn  of  siai.  according  lu  Itie 
'XprrsiiOD  used  in  Heb.  iv.  Ifi,  ■>  I'he  re- 
demption of  the  itmagrnsioiii  that  were  ua- 
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der  the  fint  utument ;"  >o  tbst  ChriM  did 
not  auffer  lo  much  for  jww  aim,  >o  muoh  for 
tKine,  bat  that  he  nidurrd  "  once  for  all  " 
the  vhole  penalty  of  ain  oaDlainn]  in  death, 
propn-l;  and  literally,  nr  the  glTrni;  ap  of  the 
gbo»t,  and  alM  "  the  rnr«e  of  the  law,"  aa 
we  read  Gal.  iii,  13.  We  may  quioklj  dia- 
eoTsr  from  hrnce,  that  the  erraneoua  idea  of 
Christ  naffering  so  much  for  thli  peraon,  aod 
ao  muoh  for  that  ain ,  i<  the  foundat.OD  of  all 
the  errors  that  are  malnjained  npoo  the  sub- 
ject ;  auch  as  Cbriat  bearing  the  lina  of  the 
elect,  and  not  orthenon -elect;  of  bis  ttandlDg 
ID  the  place  nf  some  aa  a  niitUu/e,  lo  that 
thoae  iatlead  at  whom  he  died,  raatt  go  free, 
or  elae  G-od  in  the  abaraoter  of  a  creditor 
wonld  he  anjuM  to  retjnirs  twice  OTer  the 
payment  of 


italltl 


I  reqmra  twice  arer  tt 
le  debt.     If  we  consid. 


of  ban 


odDaroDeofthem  inCbeicriptiireB, 
this  alonemay  well  cauaens  to  atand  in  doubt 
uf  their  conTeyiug  any  true  idea,  aa  indeed 
they  do  not ;  and  ahould  teach  ua  to  fear  to 
adopt  unacriptnral  eipreaaiouH,  a>  we  may 
be  aure  that  aayioga  Dot  found  in  the  acrlp- 

truth,  aa  the  writer  himaelf  and  many  others 
baie  prated  in  former  times.  The  thing)  of 
God  ahould  be  spoken  in  the  vmriU  of  God  ; 
or  aa  you,  sir,  and  your  brethren  of  the  Re- 
formation say,  "  Let  Bible  Ihingt  be  declared 
in  Bible  aordi."  It  ia  true  that  we  are  not 
able  to  eipreaa  our  thoughts  in  Dotbiog  else 
but  direct  quotations  from  tbe  scriptures,  but 
we  ought  to  be  aware  ofthe  danger  of  eertain 
eayingi  passing  current  among  belieiera  to 
expreai  (aa  (hey  thinl)  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  which  hecomiDg  familiar  (o  men's  eara, 
very  soon  become  a  aort  of  creed  which  ia 
laid  on  every  one  to  helieve  aa  truth  with  as 
much  aacburity  as  if  it  was  God's  own  word, 
though  it  is  no  where  written.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  for  persona  of  circumcised 
say  that  Chriai  wa*  a  tubititule 
'  -that  he  stood  In  ibeii  place 
n  dying  for  sin  he  paid  their 
debit,  Ac.      Such  words  should  not  be  used, 

words  in  tbe  acriptures,  a«  assuredly  there 


wonld  haTe  been,  if  tbey  had  e»pr 
truth  so  excellently  as  men  think 
and  secondly,  hi 


■llently  as  men  think  tbey  do  ; 
badly,  but  express  that  which 


Db*b  Bbotsbr  Willis— Your  eontro- 
versy  with  a  Sootcb  Baptist  induces  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  relatiTe  thereto.  He  is 
influenced  by  that  Caliinletic  notion  that 
when  Christ  offered  himself  for  na  all,  sin  was 
then  done  away,  atonement  was  made,  God 
was  aatiafied;  and  therefore,  to  think  of  bap- 
tism being  for  remiasion  of  sin,  to  him  ia 
almost  btaaphemy.  But  has  be  ever  enquired 
or  examined  if  this  is  in  aocordanoe  with 


(jud'a  word  P  Is  there  a  word 
mating  any  way  uf  removing  aa  from  the 
sinner  otherwiae  than  by  tbe  eieroiee  of  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God  ?  Are  we  at  i 
for  tea tim coy  to  ahuw  ihisP  The  Bi' 
full  in  aettinj  forth  Gad's  leadioees  ti.  .— 
give.  Under  tbe  law  there  was  the  yearly 
aacrifice  offered  far  the  aina  of  tbe  salion  ; 
the  acape-goatsent  into  the  wildercesa,  bear- 
ing tbe  SUK  of  the  people;  and  in  casea 
particular  sins,  Levit.  iv.  and  v.  are  mc 
clear  lo  show  what  Paul  so  fully  applies, 
without  the  abedding  of  blood  tbere  ia  c 

cases  of  the  exercise  of  Divine  fbrgJTe 
aacrifice  was  uniformly  connected,  ni 
appease,  but  to  show  that  ain  had  separated 
between  them  and  God,  and  that  spoiled, 
purity  could  have  no  immediate  commnnioi 
with  ainful  man.  How  fully  does  this  accori 
with  the  Christian  conalitutionl  One  sen 
tence  from  Him  who  spake  aa  never  mai 
spake,  may  suffice — "  Iiye  from  the  hear 
forgive  not  one  another,  neither  will  your 
Heavenly  Father  forgive  yoB  "  "  '■'  ~- 
"  God  hath  set  him  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
jhrough  faith  in  his  blood,  to  dvclar 
(God'a)  righteouanesa,  for  remission  o 
that  are  past,  through  the  forbeaian 
God."    This  language  is  ao  clear  that 

is  almost  euperiluous,  but  we  may  Grat 


where  God  c 


tnted 


toe  sinner  and  forgiie  nis  aias.  Uence  iipli. 
iv.  32,  aa  "  God  for  Christ's  sake  bath  for- 
given yon."  We  are  then  delTtors  to  diTine 
mercy,  but  the  medium    through  wbicb    i 


leredf 


according  to  the  richeaof  the  gi 
(of  God)."  From  which  it  ia  clear  that  the 
Scolab  Baptist  flounders  o 
notion  that  never  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
oorreiit  of  scriptnre  doctrine.  Bnt  we  hare 
a  word  for  you  also.  You  have  aaid  that 
baptism  represented  a  washing  away  of  sins 
by  tbe  blood  of  Christ.  Peter  clearly  shows 
that  the  salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family, 
out  of  tbe  world  which  was  destroyed,  waa 
a  type  of  baptism,  by  which  the  believing 
oenitent  sinner  ia  translated  out  of  the 
of  darkneas  into  the  kingdom  of 


.,  therefor. 


jt  typici 


fore  seen,  that  to  remove  sin  from  the  sinner 
— or,  in  other  words  — to  remit  al|  the  c 
aequences  of  ain,  and  relieve  from  pun 
meut  in  future,  is  an  act  of  sovereign  mercy 
on  the  part  of  God,  washing,  cleansing, 
and  aanoHfying  wholly,  must  mean  some- 
tbingelse.  Hebce  John  i.  7,  cleariv  shows 
tbe  distinction,  "  If  «e  w^k  in  tbe'light  u 
he  is  in  tha  light,  wa  have  frllowahi^  mc 
with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesna  Chriat 
his  Son  cieanaeth  na  (Christians)  from  all 
Bin."    No  luoh  language  is,  or  can  be,  ad- 
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led  to  [be  aiDuer.  Tbe  goipcl  onlj,  mi 
for  such  in  ona  omuritated  n^oDly,  Eph.  t. 
25,  "  tbBt  ht!  mipht  auiatif;  >nd  cleanse  it 
b;  the  waahing  of  the  w&ter  aod  the  word.'' 
JeiDi  pr»78,  ■' Sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth,  thy  word  ii  troth."  Now  ail  thia 
ehowa  that  we  are  to  ondertlaod,  that  after 
le  forgiienesi  of  sin  baa  taken  place,  there 
yet  remains  the  droaa,  or  old  Jiabit  of  sin,  to 
be  oleaoseil  from  as,  which  in  to  ' 
ptiahed  by  the  truth  ;  by  the  mi 
iiihed  in  a  cburch  atite ;  by  looking  onto  Je- 
ana,  who  gave  himaelf  for  oa.  What  ia  the 
influence  that  should  be  effected  in 
such  considerations,  as  being  bought  i 
price,  hia  preoioua   blood  P    We,  then,  are 


Dot  01 


aelf  To 


Bunendet  body,  soul,  and 


Dear  bietbreo :  Ibave  tbua  taken  the  op- 
pottnnily  of  placing  before  you  the  miaCakea 
OD  both  aides  of  the  sobject.  Ca'iiniain  ia 
the  root  from  whence  both  the  errors  spring. 
There  is  abundant  acope  to  hare  enlarged  in 

froofof  what  la  preseated;  bot  my  time  is 
mited,  and  I  therefore  oooclude  bjprayinR 
that  you  may  he  bleased  wilb  e>ety  needfol 
blessing  in  ChriaL     I  am,  your  brothor, 
J.  Blacs. 
London,  Ootober  18th,  18*B. 
[The  bleaaing  obluned  by  Noah  and  hia 
fiimily  waa  aalvatioo.     So,  in  like  manner, 
that  which  ia  obtained  through  the  antitype, 
Christ  and  baptiam,  is  eahation ;  or,  in  other 
worda,  the  free  and  full  forgirenesa  of  all  past 
aiDS  through  hia  name.] 

THE  BRITISH  MILLENNIAL 
HARBINGER. 
Since  the  Glasgow  meeting  was  held, 
we  have  had  much  thought,  and  some  cor- 
respondence, respecting  the  ptoprietj  of 
xeducing  the  price  of  this  periodical,  aa 
thought  adviaable  by  the  delegates  assem- 
bled at  that  meeting.  We  have  still  some 
heaitatioii  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  such  a  step  i  for,  unlesa  the  circu- 
lation could  be  doubled,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  edition  sent  through  the  Post 
Office  to  the  address  of  each  pre-paid  sub- 
scriber, or  guaranteed  by  some  responsible 
person  in  every  church,  we  fear  the  work 
would  not  be  left  aelf-BUStnining,  at  bo 
low  a  price  as  fourpence.  We  ate  willing 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  "'" 
culation  of  light  and  truth  in  the  wo 
but  Editors,  any  more  than  other  n 
cannot  accomplish  iropossibilitiea.  Sup- 
posing the  editorial  servicea  and'  corre- 
spondence to  continue,  as  heretofore,  en- 
tirely gratuitoui,  atill,  we  doubt  whether 
the  reduction  in  price,  with  all  the  draw- 
~u  consequeitt  thereupon,  would  not 
,.„pe  fatal  to  Oie  moat  sanguine  wiahea 
and  e:qiectatiOD«  of  the  breljiTen.    Tbe 


following  suggestions,  alike  discriminating 
andjudicious,  are  printed  for  the  conside- 
aiion  of  all  the  brethren : 

"With  respect  to  the  proposed  reduction 
iF  price  of  the  HariUffr,  I  hate  equal  ftara 
rith  yourself  that  if  lowered  to  4d.  including 
he  penny  stamp,  the  sale  may  not  be  cor- 
cspondingly  increased.  Many  friends,  in- 
cluding myself,  would  nearly  or  quite  double 
the  numbers  ;  but  if  alt  should  not,  and  if,  a 
likely,  the  poslwiae  imd  pabliaher' 
1  ahoold  not  much  inereass,  the 
1  woold  again  become  a  loaing  i 
otferiOB  only  the  following  choice  —  to  aj 
r«se  the  price— to  again  require  help,  o  , 
be  dropped  altogether;  all  three  being  results 
to  be  deprecated. 

"  It  would  be  wrong  in  meto  wish  to  dictate 
in  this  matter,  or  to  aet  my  opinion  agaioat 
the  judgment  of  thoae  excellent  brethren  to 
wham  a  reduction  in  price  appeared  so  de- 
sirable: bot  oiy  lute  (ahoulc!  1  cer  baie 
one,  which  chairmanship  forbids)  would  be — 
that  as  the  work  ia  now  nearly  acir-austainiDg 
we  should  let  well  alone ;  and  conlcni  our- 
selves with  requesting  our  Editor  to  enlarge 
and  improve,  and  ao  render  the  work  ellll 
more  worthy  of  (he  cause  at  he  may  be  en- 
abled. So  much,  indeed,  is  this  my  leaning, 
that,  were  the  aals  trebled,  I  should  plead 
for  trebling  (he  book,  rather  dian  for  areduc- 
tion  in  the  price.  Suialler  and  less-priced 
publicadons  there  are  and  will  be)  but  th 
Britiih  Millennial  Harbinger  should  be  re 
garded,  not  aa  competing  with  them,  but  a 
being  our  principal  periodical  and  organ,  to 
give  us  in  greatest  as  well  as  richest  lar'  ' 

all  the  newest,  most  interesting,  elegant 

thrilling  papers  from  (he  American  periodi- 
ils,  the  choicest  original  English   essays. 


venly  m 


nsofnhris 


all  parts  of  (be  earth,  Ac  And  in  my  poor 
judgment  the  aim,  for  this  one  principal 
work  amongs(  ua  ahould  be,  as  already  si ' ' 


all  n 


wor(hy  of  our  great  and  glorious  oaoae :  and 
if  it  thus  grow  in  deep  in(erea(  as  well  i 

increase,  without  in  (he  least  affecting 
smaller  publications  or  diminishing  their  uie- 

'>  I  should  not  hare  ventured  thia  opi 
had  you  ont  requested  it:  I  am  willing,  for 
peace  sake,  to  go  with  the  stream  in  auch 
matters,  yet  to  me  the  course  I  have  chalked 
oot  aeema  at  once  that  of  lajely,  ulilitji,  ani 
honorable  brotherhi  feeling, 

"Dearer,  e»er  yours, 

"  John  Datiei. 
"  HollingtoQ,  20th  Oct.  ISIS." 
We  hope  not  m«i«ly  to  be  able  to  keep 
up,  but  to  increaae   the  intereat  of  the 
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Harbinger,  at  well  U  to  extend  il»  general 
uaefulnesB.     But,  bo  long  as  it  continue* 

>  pass  through  the  Post-office,  its  aiie 
lUKt  ceiuain  as  it  is,  being  already  the  full 
rcight  allowed  by  law.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable, however— and  lomeel  the  wisbcB  of 
the  brclbren — we  Ehall  gradually  reduce 
the'price,  bo  as'to^brinc  it  within  the  easy 
■each  ot  all  pavliej.  Itespecting  future 
uTttngerocntSi  wo  hope  to  be  able  to  write 
nore  positively  in  our  next,  J.  W. 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Wigan.  Oc<o«er  21.— Dear  Brother :  we 
]aTe  had^three  immenions  dnrinK  the  last 
nonth,  and  I  have'no  dnubt  if  ynu  could 
>ay  us  another  Tini't,  your  labours  would 
le  greatly  crowned  and  blessed  amongst 
IS.  All  the  brethren  are  very  desirous 
that  you  6hould_coiDe  again  soon.  Csn 
you  soy  when  i  T.gCoop. 

[We  spent  a  very  pleasant  liOti,'&  day 
M  AVigoB  on  our  tclum  from  the  Glasgow 
meetiiig.  The  brethren  there,  wbo^were 
must  attentive,  appear  very  united.  The 
whole  nt  the  disciples  ftom  Leigh  visited 
Wigan,  and  passed  the  day  in  communion 
wiui  the  brethren  ;  as,  also,  did  a  brotbur 
md  sister  from  Bury.  We  should  be  happy 
to  pny  another  visit  to  Wigan,  but  cannot 
indulee  the  hope  of  enjoying  it  at  prc- 
ent.  J.  W.J 


FO 


.0  be  1 : 


EIGN. 
tt  Harbinger  (bt  March  re- 
3U  lo  the  army  of  ihuLord 


eorgeloXBti,  March  i\ ,  18*8.  — Within 
the  last  rhiec  months  I  have,  by  lond'and 
ST,  travelled  about  3000  miles  amidst 
ase,  dungers,  and  death  ;  yi'C  the  I.ord 
has  preserved  me  unhutt.  We  gained  15 
■  ■  ■■tions  at  T.ittle  liotk,  aid  H  at  Van- 
>n,  about  170  miles  farther  up  the 
r.  1  visited  Kayelteville,  6i  milrsfar. 
,  and  organized  a  church  fiO  strong, 
where  there  were  about  7  members  before. 
Among  these  were  i  fine  lawyers,  and  a 
Cumberland  Preshyleriiin  preacher  of  the 
first  speaking  talents.  On  my  return,  10 
■'  IS  fcoin  Vanbuien,  I  oiganized  a  church 
Irong,  with  Che  best  materials.  1'he 
church  at  Vanburen  is  30  strong,  and  at 
Rock  above  100.  J.  T.  Johxsos, 

WflUville,  Ohio,  Feb.  8,  18+8.— Since  I 
est  wrote  you  we  have  had  4  valuable  ad- 
liiions  here,  mid  the  same  num'iet  nt  New 
Jumberlaiid,  ihu  piospucts  being  slill  very 
tlultering.  K.  UtoiL. 

Leeibarg,  Ky.-T  H.  Stout  and  mvself 
held  a  mcetiii^r  at  the  mouth  of  beech 
Creek,  oi  four  days,  and  23  made  the  good 
confession  i  C  from  the  Baptist*.  1  Uoman 


Catholic,  1  Methodist ;  and  on  a  second 
visit  'with  Kid.  S.  Rogers,  we  gained  7 
more,~4,fiom  theBnptisl«.  We  organized 
a  church  on  the  fiisi  visit,  whith  now 
numbers  33.  J.  A.  M-Ua.tob. 

S(.  JMn'i,  N.B.  — Since  the  middle  of 
October,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  there 
upwards  of  60  immiraed  for  the 


■aoit 


\V.  W.  Ea 

Counlg,   Pf»n.  —  Held 


Wa^hingti 
meeting  with  biethieiiat  Pteasant  Valley, 
in  ihis  county,  with  Riother  J.  K,  Pyatl, 
for  ten  days,  and  the  Ijird  blessed  our  la- 
bours, S2  being  added  lo  the  church.  Praise 
the  Lord  all  his  servants.     L.  Stiikbteb. 


tnty,  O.  - 


obeyed  the 


Knox  Cm     ^ , 
Lord  in  the  ordinance  of  bap. 
the  lastvear  at  Milford  church,  which 


umbers  91). 


D.  Pi' 


C/iaBfc^,OAia.~AtMountviUe,  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  lirothcr  Parkinson  held  a 
meeting  and  bapdzed  8  ;  subsequently  8 
others  have  been  baptized.    1-  U&HKti, 

Jackioa,  Milt, — I  have  immened  seve- 
ral since  1  wrote  you  last ;  16  have  been 
added  by  immersion  to  our  little  church 
vrilhin  the  last  few  months.  J.  Matubws. 
7/f,  Kg.  April  Sth,  1818.— Within 


Dnth  tbei 


,  additi 


s,  26  in  all. 


Thr  Chhisti^n  Baptist.  —  We  have 
several  copies  of  this  valuah'e  work  (d 
hand.  It  was  originally  published  bj  A. 
Campbell  in?  vols;  but  subsequently  re- 
vised and  eteteotyped  by  D.  S.  Burnet,  the 
7  vols  being  comprised  in  1  royal  8vo.  vol. 
of  670  double- column  pages,  withcopjons 
index,  alphabetically  arranged.  Ilkepnet 
of  this  vfJume  was  24s.  but  it  may  now  be 
had  for  a  short  time,  from  the  Editor  only^ 
at  12s.  bd.  1'he  follon-ing  notice  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  American  editors  icfcss 
tu  the  value  of  this  elaborate  work  : — 


idd  >. 


U  plBBd'T 


1  nhoulil  umiih  itwiiuirauf  CUTcaa*D.  lu  puie 
•Hickea  oppaBtsUns  tMiigr  lu  piw**  V  fiR|Kt 

•iin7oritiiin[ietnoinlBil  nm«■•^l  cnlnM.  M 
who  liivB  (hi  tniifa  mDl  »a  s^iii^  (tjwB  ,4""*t'"''s 

lalsnird  ntaibiucmi.  No  duciolf.wba  MgitM  n 
■nemuin  k<io<r1c.l|n.  maid  life  id  be  wiihout  il^ 
Air  Kit  ID  lb*  Sur.  d  Wrldnit  <tieiiMr1-e<  ibere  U 

lEoDH  prurrM-d  on,ni  man,  in  th^  asaxe  of  reli 
an  Ihe  nriM'Bt  Baptitl." 


'iiileil  by  Kdnii 


-,  et  ifol'w;  m»5..S!' 
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BACCALAUREATE    ADDRESS 

TO  THE  QRADUATES  OF  BETHA 
COLLEGE,  JCLT   4,  184& 

GENTLEHEy — Tou  hftve  no\( 
tained  your  literary  mHJority.  Tothis 
day  you  have  doubtless  often  looked 
forwiird  vith  many  a  pleasing  antici- 
pution  aa  tho  happy  consumroatioi] 
of  maiiy  bh  effort  made,  of  many  a 
Tigt]  kept,  of  msny  a  toil  endured  ' 
clambering  up  the  hill  of  science^ 
conquering  til B  rugged  clifiittliutniarlc 
the  Bleep  astieftl  U>  thai  proud  emi- 
nence where  literature,  science,  and 
art  hold  their  court,  and  award  tlieir 
honcini  to  those  ihat  seek  them  wilh 
McceBsful  industry  and  persevering 
toil.  But  here  your  horizon  only 
axpand*,  and  in  the  distance  you  per- 
eeiva  other  acclivities  to  be  subdued, 
other-  toils  to  be  endured,  other  honors 
to  be  sought,  and  other  rewards  to  be 
secured. 

The  drama  of  human  life  is  one  of 
many  acts  and  many  scenes.  The 
JMoe  of  one  is  but  ^le  com m en c emeu  I 
of  another.  No  sooner  have  we  per- 
fbrmed  onr  part  in  one  scene,  than 
assuiaiiigaiiBw character (w  position. 


ive  oppear  in  another.  From  the 
nursery  we  ascend  to  the  grammer 
-school ;  fi-om  the  grammer  school  to 
the  academy  j  from  the  academy  to 
the  college  ;  and  thence  we  advance 
into  the  Inns  of  a  profession  and  seek 
for  ourselvea  a  theatre  for  life.  Allow 
me,  then,  young  gentlemen,  in  conclu- 
sion of  our  present  relaliints,  as  tlie 
last  act  officially  due  from  me  to  you, 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  with  regard 
to  your  future  course,  or  the  part  you 
are  now  to  act  in  the  great  diiima  in 
which  you  are  about  to  appear. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  you  have 
not  already  formed,  you  have  now  to 
form  a  proper  view  of  your  relations 
to  the  universe.  This  is  essential  to 
your  personal  safety,  honor,  and  hap> 
pincsB.  You  cannot  take  one  safe 
step  in  life's  journey  until  you  have 
done  this.  Who  can  act  without  an 
object  ?  And  who  can  act  worthily 
without  a  proper  object — an  object 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  Him  who 
liHs  given  him  life,  talent,  andeduca- 

It  is  wiser  to  sbind  still  than  to 

make  one  wrong  step  and  then  to  have. 

retrace  it. .   ".  It  is  belter  to  ut 
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sliU,"  as  tbe  adage  goes,  "  than  to  rise 
upandbll."  Toprarentbotb  loss  and 
dishonor,  it  is,  therefore,  all-importiuit, 
to  consider  well  our  relalions  to  the 
human  race — to  time  and  to  eternity. 
I  need  oot  again  repeat  what  you 
have  already  learned.  That  no  man 
lives  for  himulf;  cmd,therefgTe,ought 
not  to  live  to  himself,  a  with  you  all, 
I  trust,  passed  into  a  proverb,  l^ree- 
fourths  of  you  have  most  solenmly 
professed  this  in  assaming  the  Chris- 
tian name.  All  of  you  admit  that 
mau  isessenljally  asocial  being.  He 
needs  society,  and  society  needs  him. 
If  man  had  but  iha  talent  to  acquire, 
supreme  selfishness  would  then  have 
been  bis  duty,  his  honor,  and  happi- 
ness. But  he  has  the  power  as  much 
to  communicate  aa  to  acquire — as 
much  the  talent  to  impart  as  to  receive 

K'  Bsure.     It  is,  therefore,  as  much 
happiness  to  bless  as  to  be  blessed 
—to  do  good  as  to  receive  good. 

Need  we  ask.  To  whom  ?  We 
have  relatives,  fHends,  and  country- 
men. These  all  have  claims  upon  us. 
But  not  any  one  of  them,  nor  all  of 
them,  can  present  an  exclusive  claim. 
Beyon  d  these  three  1  ies  the  great  fam  ily 
of  man.  Christianity,  which  is  tbe 
perfection  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of 
justice  and  mercy,  of  troth  and  love, 
ranks  not  natural  affection,  iriendship, 
or  patriotism,  amongst  its  virtues. 
The  want  of  any  one  of  these  is,  indeed, 
a  vice  ;  but  tbe  possession  of  tbem 
all  is  something  less  than  a  Christian 
virtue.  The  lion  and  the  tiger,  as 
well  as  the  dove  and  the  sparrow,  love, 
cherish,  and  protect  their  young,  and 
defend  their  precincts  from  the  hand 
and  foot  of  ttie  intruder.  They  love 
their  offspring,  their  friends,  nnd  their 
home  i  and  yet  who  assumes  that 
these  instinctive  feelings  are  either 
morality  or  religion  ?  Hence  a  Chris- 
tian is  not  known  as  a  mere  friend,  or 
relative,  or  patriot.  He  is  essentially 
a  philanthropist.  A  traitor  is,  indeed, 
execrable  as  well  as  execrated.  But 
a  misanthrope  b  incomparably  more 
execrable  thau  be,  and  more  worthy 


to  be  excommunicated  beyond  the 
pale  of  humanity  and  sympathy. 

Myself,  my  family,  and  my  country, 
are  but  three  modes  of  selfishness. 
True,  indeed,a  man  must  love  himself, 
else  he  could  not  love  his  neighbour. 
For  this  reason  the  great  Teacher  and 
Lawgiver  of  the  world  has  made  self- 
Iov«  the  measure  and  the  standard  of 
our  love  to  our  neighbour.  We  are 
only  to  love  our  neighbouras  ourselves 
— oeilher  more  nor  less  than  we  love 
ourselves.  More  than  this  is  imposnble 
— less  than  this  is  immoral.  This  1 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  nioral 
system — assupematural,sublime,and 
glorious  as  tbe  miracles  by  which  it 
was  attested  and  established. 

While,  then,  we  are  to  love  our- 
selves, our  relatives,  and  our  country- 
men, and  to  seek  our  own  good  and 
theirs,  we  must  cultivate  a  higher, 
nobler,  and  more  divine  virtue — the 
godlike  virtue  oipkilantknynf.  With 
one  of  the  best  of  Roman  philosophers 
we  will  say.  Homo  sum  et  nihil 
alienumputo  quod  kvmanum  eat ;  or, 
rather,  with  Faol,  "  Do  good  to  all 
men  aswehave  opportunity,  especially 
to  the  household  of  faith." 

But  to  give  a  proper  direction  to 
our  minds  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  we  must  ask  ourselves, 
Whet  is  man,  and  what  the  love  of 
man  ?  And  what  is  man  ?  A  vege- 
tative being  ?  An  animal  ?  A  soulless, 
spiritless,  perishable  entity  P  Or  aii 
intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  bein^;  ? 
An  emanation,  an  impress,  an  image 
of  Divinity — desiring,  longing,  pant- 
ing for  immortality  and  bis  native 
heaven  ?  Look  at  the  heavens  and 
their  shining  hosts  ;  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  their  countless  tenantiy. 
They  will  all  pass  away.  Tbe  e 
will  grow  old — the  moon  will  wane 
to  wax  no  more — the  starry  hosts  n 
grow  dim  with  years — all  we  see,  but 
man  himself,  must  pass  away.  He 
alone,  of  all  things  visible,  shall  live 
forever — 

"tit  will  flanrivb  ia  tmmorlml  jAQtb 
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In  all  thia  tliere  is  no  freak  of  imagina- 

n — no  poetic  eiaggeralion.  It  does 
not  equal,  much  less  transcend,  the 
theme.  Man  now,  even  in  his  ruins, 
is  yet  the  noblest  work  of  God — cer- 
tainly by  far  the  noblest  work  of  God 
that  he  either  knows  or  can  now  know. 
To  redeem,  to  enlighten,  raise,  and 

loble  him,  is  only  to  make  liim 
what  ho  wa? — a  bright  image  of 
Divinity — the  brightest  and  the  beat 
of  creal«d  beings  within  the  cognizance 
of  time  and  sense.  Tiie  best  material 
to  work  upon  for  the  moral  artist,  to 
promote  his  own  glory,  God's  honor, 
mid  man's  felicity,  is  to  take  out  of 
the  dilapidated  (juarry  of  human  na- 
ture a  block  of  this  immortal  marble, 
and  to  form,  beautify,  and  adorn  it, 
by  developing  its  own  inherent  ex- 
cellencies, and  polishing  it  by  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  in- 
struments and  means  furnished  us 
from  the  cabinet  of  heaven  under  the 
direction  and  »id  of  tbe  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation. 

The  earth,  indeed,  and  the  appur- 
tenances thereunto  belonging,  is  but 
one  grand  human  manufactory.  To 
create,  develope,  mature,  and  perfect 
man,  is  but  the  ultimate  end— the  final 
cause  of  this  mundane  system. 

Tlie  hosts  of  heaven  that  irradiate 
and  beautify  the  earth,  are  but  tlie^ 
lamps  that  cheer  and  tbe  fire  that 
warms  this  portico  of  life,  and  makes 
comfortable  and  joyful  the  nursery  of 
man.  The  ocean,  with  all  its  seas, 
and  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  but  the 
basins  and  reservoirs  that  supply  the 
chambers  and  baths  of  the  great 
house  that  God  himself  built  for  man's 
minority.  Theruggedandloftymoun- 
tains,  the  verdant  and  fruitful  hill?, 
with  the  deep,  and  wide,  and  luxuriant 
valleys,  aro  but  the  treBsu re- houses, 
pleasure  grounds,  and  gardens  allotted 
to  man  fur  exercise,  healthful  labor,  in- 
genious, useful  and  tasteful  toil,  during 
fiis  boyhood  and  scholastic  days  ;  but 
all  these  for  the  intellectual,  andmoral, 
and  spiritual  develc^ment  of  man  as  a 
being  predestined  to  live  fbr  ever. 


Whosoever,  then,  would  fill  up  the 
grand  outlines  of  his  glorious  destiny 
in  such  a  universe  as  this,  under  its 
present  remedial  administraiion,  in 
the  hands  of  its  liege  Heir  and  Lord, 
must  contemplate  himself  in  the  broad, 
and  lofty,  and  magnificent  dimensions 
of  his  eternal  well-being  as  a  son  of 
God  and  an  heir  of  immortality. 

Such,  however,  is  the  present  con- 
stitution of  society,  and  such  the 
conditions  of  human  existence,  that, 
in  thenumber,variety,and  complexity 
of  our  relations,  our  wants  and  de- 
pendencies on  one  another,  there  is 
enough  healthfully  and  happily  to 
busy  and  employ  the  whole  human 
race,  without  a  single  drone  in  the 
hive  of  humanity,  in  supporting  and 
protecting  the  weak,  in  raising  tlie 
fallen,  in  aHeviating  and  consoling  the 
afflicted,  in  educating  the  ignorant,  in 
ministering  to  the  innumerable  wants 
of  the  great  family  of  man,  scattered 
as  they  are,  and  alienated  withal,  by 
the  very  causes  of  iheir  dispersion, 
over  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  climate, 
and  habitation,  which  continents  and 
oceans,  islands  and  seas,  mountains 
and  valleys,  latitude  and  longitude 
could  create  and  continue. 

To  be  wise  in  purpose,  successful 
in  enterprize,  and  happy  in  execution, 
we  must  then,  young  gentlemen,  take 
tbe  world  as  we  find  it ;  and  wherever 
in  time,  place,  or  circumstance, 
happen  to  find  ourselves,  by  the 
disposal  of  Him  who  gave  us  being, 
employ  ourselves  in  tbe  highest  scale 
of  usefulness  which  our  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  circumstances  will  allow, 
and  an  enlightened  and  well  educated 
conscience  will  both  enforce  and  e 

Wemust  ever  keep  our  whole  exist- 
ence and  tbe  whole  universe  in  i 
moral  horizon.  If  we  fix  our  mil 
on  any  fraction  of  it  we  will  mistake 
the  whole.  We  would  laugh  or  weep, 
as  the  case  might  be,-  at  him  who 
would  build  a  pnlace  on  the  ice, 
found  a  city  on  tbe  craterof  a  burning 
mouDlaiu.      We  might  ridicule  him 
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who  tannefoes  out  into  wild  and  Ha- 
tastie  schemes  which  «  millenAria&'s 

.n  woaii  not  have  leiswe  for. 
Tet,  perhaps,  as  footiah  and  tmiaeon- 
■istent  onraetres — nay,  eertaiol;  u 
much  at  bolt,  dionld  we  act  likeooe 
whose  enterprize  and  hopes  un 
bounded  bj  his  paternal  fields,  amidst 
native  hills  or  plains,  and  who«e 
sole  philosophy  of  life  is  sammarily 
comprehended  in  three  grand  catego- 
'  ) — "  What  shall  I  eat,  what  shall 
I  drtnk,  and  wherewithal  shall  I  be 
clothed?"   A  bat,  a  bee,  or  a  butterfly 

ts  much  more  in  harmony  whh  its 

IB  philosophy  and  destiny  than  such 

I  educated  clown,  though  oovered 
with  parchments  inscribed  with  col- 
le^ate  honors  fh>m  neck  to  heel. 

Edncatioo  is  deoeloptnttU,  menial 
expanrion,  mental  ctiltare^  and  mental 
direction.  It  expands  tl»  miud  over 
worlds  YftrioiiB,  and  vitst,  and  in- 
tmrnerable ;  but  direcia  it  only  and 
supremely  In  the  proper  path  of  its 
own  destiny.  We  must  again  repeat 
our  fevorite  motto :  No  man  can 
rationally,  virtaously,  or  religionsly 
lire  for  himself.     The  Dniverse  has 

id  of  him — has  full  as  much  interest 
in  him  as  he  has  in  the  universe.  It 
'fellows,  then,  that  just  as  certain  as 
he  fails  in  his  duties  to  that  nnii'erse, 
it  trill  fail  in  every  branch  and  de- 
partment of  its  revenues  to  him.  As 
in  the  heavens  pianeia  serve  their 
suns  if  not  in  the  samo  way,  as  much 
in  another  way  as  suns  serve  them  ; 
so  man  imparts  to  man  and  to  kindred 
spirits  every  where  what  they  impnrt 
to  him  )  but  in  this  case  the  necessity 
is  moral,  while  in  the  otlieritis  purely 
and  wholly  physical  and  conservative. 
AH  rational  happiness  consists  full  as 
much  in  impartingBS  in  receiving  be- 
DeRu  i  nay,  indeed,  much  more.  So 
true  it  is  that  "it  is  much  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  Hence  God 
is  supremely,  infinitely,  and  eternally 
happy,  because  h«  imparts  to  all ; 
and,  in  tha  sense  in  wjucb  ha  give«, 
jeceives  from  none. 

I  Am  not,  yoanggeoUemen^  on  tbi» 


would  it  be 
expedient,  to  direct  yoa  in  the  dMBce 
of  aparticular  profi^snun.  The  world 
needs  mMoy  ollk-es,  and  therefore  then 
are  great  diversities  of  talent^  tastes, 
and  education.  But  to  whatever  call- 
ing you  devote  your  lives,  your  educa^ 
tiun  not  merely  qualifies  yon  leas  or 
more  for  that  particular  piir«u>^  hot 
alao  gives  you  a  general  power  aiid 
privilege  of  promoting  human  bapp. 
ueas  to  a  degree  to  which,  without  it, 
whatever  other  means  you  might  pos- 
sess, you  could  never  aspire,  iour 
greoitiitemd  bett  foTturie,  I  eart  not 
vhal  elte  )/nu  aiaj/  pe»te*t,  u  goiir 
tdacalian-  It  imparts  to  you  a  power 
which  wealth  cannot  give,  and  of 
which  poverty  can  never  divest  you. 
ItgivesyonaniDfluence,anauthoritj', 
a  power  which  neither  &nuly  ma 
fiHlnne  could  bestow. 

But  do  you  ask,  what  are  you  to  do 
with  your  learning — what  use  are  yea 
to  make  of  your  educatiui  ?  I  pre- 
sume you  are  not  to  lay  it  upon  tbe 
shdf  with  your  Greek  and  Boman 
classics,  and  there  to  let  it  mould,  or 
rust,  or  evaporate  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  number  of  tbe  years  which  yeu 
have  spent  in  acquiring  it.  Nona  of 
yon  dnam  of  doing  this — none  of  you 
think  of  such  an  ignoble  prodigality; 
yet  remember  that  many  have  done  ae 
who  no  more  intended  it  than  asy  one 
of  you.  To  avoid  a  temptation  to^dfr 
this,  you  muM  think  of  what  the  world 
expects  from  you— what  you  coulfl^O 
to  serve  il — and  immediately  Bet^bonit 
doing  it. 

Do  not  think  that  there  is  not  room 
for  you— a  work  or  a  reward  for  yeu. 
Tbe  world  needs  ail  the  servieet  yon 
can  render  it,  and  will,  noie  or,leB>i 
reward  yc»i  tor  all  yov  do  wecttfOI 
yourself  and  «f  it.  Yon  ofle«  h^ 
young  men  complain  that  e very. pl^cQ 
is  fiiU  ;  that  wlule  ofiiceA  we  MWl^ 
applicants  are  tens  and  aspiraiitiB  an 
hundreds.  True,  indeed,  we  w«  sot 
likely  soon  to  have  to  coBplua  ^t 
we  cannot  find  »  coo^Mala  Sen  the 
Prett^acy,  tjie  Senate,  or  UWiiLngi** 
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latire  Htills  of  the  nation.  But  Uiese 
are  not  the  only  officca  or  places  of 
public  service,  of  trust,  or  of  honor. 
They  are  more  than  can  be  numbered. 
We  jet  need  an  immense  multitude 
of  educated  men.  The  candidates 
are  not  here  as  tens  to  units,  but  as 
wnits  to  hundreds,  or  thousands  com' 
pared  with  the  wants  of  society.  We 
need  a  hundred  truly  educated 
for  otie.  Thsra  are  but  very 
upon  the  shelf  at  present ;  and  those 
few  that  are  there  had,  for  the  most 
part,  better  be  placed  under  the  ham- 
mer and  be  knocked  off  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Then  we  should  endeavour  lo 
get  up  a  better  iwtit.^ 

You  understand  me,  no  doubt,  to 
indicate  the  idea  that  w«  must  lure 
•elf-edoeiUed  men,  and  that  yon  are 
now  only  prepared  to  became  your 
own  tutors.  You  can  now  act,  and 
you  must  act,  both  prec^tor  and 
papil.  Collegiate  education  can  go 
no  farther — never  yet  went  farther 
than  to  qualify  a  man  to  teach  himself. 
Like  an  apprenticed  youth  when  fae 
lifts  his  indentures,  you  have  merely 
acquired  the  use  of  the  tools  of  liEera- 
inre,  science,  and  arL  To-day  you 
are  enrolled  amongst  the  Bachelors 
of  Arts.  Before  your  espousab  with 
literature  aad  science  you  may  have 
a-cenrtship  of  several  years,  and  even 
then  yon  will  not  be  oid  bachelors. 
Stsll  I  confess  I  am  in  fevor  of  early 
narriages,  provided  only  they  are 
equally  and  suitably  consummated. 
~  -B^not  farmed,  gentlemen,  about 
places.  Say  not  that  electricity  and 
sMam^will  rule  the  world  and  vacate 
the  wants  of  society  i  «r  that  no  new 
diseovbries^re  yet  wanting  to  nuse 
Sian  M>.  tlia  highest  niche  ho  was 
oH^nad  fc)  fill.  In  my  opinion, 
Aeirtier 'Glalvanisoi  nor  Mesmerism, 
aeittw -^^QiMnJim,  nor  . Foiirierism, 
neitbei^  Htxnopathy  nor.  AUiopathy, 
Adftiber  ritil  voads  nor  electric  tele- 
fiUfriis^  wjj|'4<ege(ierate  the  world  Oi; 
'Mi%  Tq^Akind  from  .ignoranpe  ari^ 
'erhaie,^<e>m disease 'MKd  poverty.:  The 


may  yet  be  regarded  comparatively 
OS  a  ^k  age  g  compared  not  with  the 
past,  but  witii  the  future.  .  For  my 
own  part,  though  so  much  enlightened 
compared  with  the  past  ages,  I  must 
regard  the  present  age  as  dark  in  my 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  proportion  between  educated 
and  uneducated  mind  is  yet  reailv 
alarming,  I  fear  the  responsibility  of 
taking  upon  me  either  to  estimate  it 
or  to  e:£prese  an  opinion-on  the  subject. 
I  will,  therefore,  shield  myself,  at  ^es^t 
in  part,  from  all  unfavourable  su3[m- 
cions,  by  selecting,  next  to  our  own, 
of  course,  the  most  enlightened  nation 
in  the  world,  i^id  give  you  the  opinion 
of  her  attainra»>tfi,  expressed  1^  one ', 
of  her  most  popular,  useful,  and  k-i 
berious  sons,  very  generally  known  to  | 
our  fellow -citizraie  ;  with  whom  in  my- 
late  tour  I  formed  a  very  favorabla; 
acquaintance,  and  of  whom  I  have' 
long  cherished  a  very  high  opinion,! 
Let  us  bear  what  Dr.  Dick  saya  of^ 
his  own  Scotland  ;  and,  if  you  please^; 
what  the  late  Frederick,  king  !of| 
Prussia,  stud  of  any  of  the  most  en-, 
ligutened  nations  on  ibe  European! 
OMitinent :—  . 

"There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  io 
the  world  where  the  body  of  the  pao-; 
pie  are  better  educalfd  and  more  in-, 
tollig^it  than  in  North  Britain  ;  ^et 
we  need  not  go  far,  either  in  the  city 
or  in  the  eountry,  to.  be  convinced 
that  the  most  absurd  and  superstltiouti 
notions,  and  the  grossest  ignoraiicci 
respecting  many  important  subjects 
intimatelyconuected  with  human  hap-l 
[Hness,  still  prevail  anong  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.  Of  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  which  oonstll 
tute  the  population  of  the  northern 
part  of  our  island,  there  are  not,  perr 
haps,  twenty  thousand,  or  the  hunr 
dredth  part  of  the  whole,  whose 
knowledge  extends  to  of 

importance  beyond  thi  nr 

daily  aFQcations.    Wit  he 

r«maJ«i^  l,SQ0iQ0p,  i  ^ 

he  said  with  pS(>pri^j,  ti^i,  pi.  ihe 
<gurp,«Bslj|Bjignit«de.:of  the  iworl^ 
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a — of  the  leas  and  rivers, 
and  islands,  which  diversify 
its  Bu'-face,  and  of  the  variou3  iribea  of 
men  and  animals  by  which  it  is  in* 
habited — of  the  nature  and  propertiea 
of  tiie  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it 
— of  the  diacoveries  which  have  been 
mode  respecting,  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism — of  the  general 
laws  which  regulate  the  economy  of 
nature — of  the  various  combinationa 
and  effects  of  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal powers — of  the  motions  and  mag' 
niindes  of  the  planeLtry  and  starry 
orba — of  the  principles  of  legitimate 
reasoning — of  just  conceptions  of  the 
attributes  and  moral  government  of 
the  Supreme  Being — of  the  genuine 
principles  of  moral  action — of  many 
other  subjects  interesting  to  a  rational 
and  immortal  being,  they  are  almost 
as  entirely  ignorant  as  tiie  wandering 
Tartar  or  the  untutored  Indian. 

"  Of  eight  hundred  milliona  of  hu- 
man beings  which  people  the  globe 
vre  inhabit,  there  are  not,  perhaps, 
two  millions  whose  minds  are  truly 
enlightened  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  who 
prosecuto  rational  pursuits  for  their 
own  sake,  and  from  a  pure  love  of 
science,  independently  of  the  know- 
ledge  requisite  for  their  respective 
professions  and  employments  ;  for  we 
must  exclude  from  the  rank  of 
rational  inquirers  ^^r  knowledge,  all 
those  who  have  acquired  asmatiering 
of  learning  with  no  other  view  than 
to  gain  a  subsistence,  or  to  appear 
fashionable  and  polite.  And,  if  this 
rule  be  admitted,  I  am  afraid  that  a 
goodly  number  oven  of  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, clergymen,  teachers — nay, 
even  some  authors  and  professors  in 
universities  and  academies,  would  be 
sti'uck  off  from  the  list  of  lovers  of 
science  and  raljonal  inquirers  after 
truth.  Admitting  this  statement, 
it  follows  that  there  is  not  one  in- 
dividual out  of  four  hundred  of  the 
human  race,  that  passes  bis  life  as  a 
rational  intelligent  being,  employing 
bis  taculties  in  those  trains  of  thought 
and  active  exercises  which  are  worthy 


of  an  iutellectoal  nature.  For,  in  bo 
far  as  the  intention  of  mankind  is. 
absorbed  merely  in  making  provision 
foranimal  subsistence  and  in  gra^fying 
the  sensual  appetites  of  their  nature, 
Uiey  can  be  considered  aa  littJe  su- 
perior in  dignity  to  the  lower  orders 
of  animated  existence." 

The  late  Frederick,  king  c^Fmsua, 
who  was  a  correc  tobserver  of  mankind, 
makes  a  stilt  lower  estimate  of  the 
actual  intelligence  of  the  species, 
a  letter  to  D'Alembert,  in  1770,  he 
says,  "  Le't  us  take  any  monarchy  you 
please  ;  let  us  suppose  that  it  coulains 
ten  millions  of  iDbabilants :  from  these 
ten  millions  let  us  discount,  first,  the 
laborers,  the  manufacturers,  the 
zans,  the  soldiers,  and  there  will  re- 
main about  lifly  thousand  persons, 
men  and  women  :  from  these  let  us 
discount  twenty-five  thousand  for  the 
female  eex  ;  the  rest  will  compose 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  re- 
spectable citizens.  Of  these  let  us 
eziroine  bow  many  will  be  incapable 
of  applicaUon,  bow  many  imbecile, 
bow  maoy  pusillauinious,  how  many 
dis3ipal«d  ;  and  from  this  calculation 
it  will  result,  that,  out  of  what  is 
called  a  civilized  nation  of  neaj-ly  ten 
millions,  yon  will  hardly  find  a  tboo- 
sand  well  informed  persons  ;  and, 
even  among  them,  what  ioequidi^ 
with  regard  to  genius  !  If  eigbt- 
teoths  of  the  nation,  toiling  for  thdr 
Bobsistence,  never  read  ;  if  another 
tenth  are  incapable  of  application  from 
frivolity,  or  dissipation,  or  imbecility, 
it  results  that  the  small  sbare  of  good 
sense  of  which  our  species  ie  capable, 
can  only  reside  in  a  small  fraction  of 
a  nation."  "  Such."  continues  Ite. 
Dick,  "  was  the  estimate  made  by 
this  philosophic  monarch  of  the  intel- 
ligence possessed  by  the  nationa  of 
Europe  sixty  years  ago  ;  and  although 
society  has  considerably  adtanced 
intellectual  acquisitions  since  H 
period,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
iu  every  nation,  ia  still  ahronded  in 
the  midst  of  folly  and  ignorance. 

"  Such  a  picture  of  the  " 
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state  of  mankind  must,  when  seriously 
considered,  excite  a  meUnchol}'  trun 
of  reflections.in  the  breast  both  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  man  of  science. 
That  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  beings 
furnished  with  powers  capable  of  in- 
vestigating the  laws  of  nature — of 
determining  the  arrangement,  the  mo- 
tions, and  magnitudes  of  distant 
worlds  —  of  weighing  the  masses  of 
the  planets — of  penetrating  into  the 
distant  regions  of  the  universe — of  ar- 
resting the  lightning  in  its  course — 
of  exploring  the  pathless  ocean  and 
the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  of  ren- 
dering the  most  stubborn  elements  of 
nature  subservient  to  their  designs. 
That  beings  capable' of  forming  a 
sublime  intercourse  with  the  Creator 
himself,  and  of  endless  progression  in 
knowledge  and  felicity,  should  have 
their  minds  almost  wholly  absorbed  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  childish  and 
cruel  sports  and  diversions,  and  in 
butchering  one  another,  seems,  at 
first  view,  n  tacit  reflection  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  bestowing 
on  our  race  such  noble  powers,  and 
plainly  indicates  that  the  current  of 
human  intellect  has  widely  deviated 
from  its  pristine  course,  and  that 
strong  and  reiterated  efforts  are  now 
requisite  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
channel.  Every  lover  of  science  and 
of  mankind  must,  therefore,  feel  in- 
terested in  endeavouring  to  remove 
obstructions  which  have  impeded  the 
progress  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to 
direct  the  intellectual  energies  of  his 
fel tow-men  to  the  prosecution  of 
objects  worthy  of  the  high  station 
they  hold  in  the  scale  of  existence." 

I  am  re^ly  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  be 
constrained  to  say  that  such  is  my  own 
opinion  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  so  far  luii  I  from 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
yet  a  truly  enlightened  or  a  truly 
civilized  nation  in  the  world.  I  must 
regard  our  own  age  and  country  as 
merely  in  the  twilight  of  Christian 
and  philosophical  illumination,  rather 
than  OS  basking  in  the  meridifui  splen- 


dors of  true  science,  learning,  humani- 
ty, and  religion.  So  long  as  duelling, 
fighting,  and  enslaving  one  another 
to  royal  and  lordly  masters — ecclesias- 
tic, political,  and  financial,  are  yet  in 
high  esteem,  approved,  and  lauded  by 
men  professing  to  be  the  sons  of  civil- 
ization and  Christian  morality  ;  who, 
that  is  not  beguiled  by  a  false  philoso- 
phy, can  regard  a  people  so  thinking, 
speaking,  acting,  as  yet  fully  enlight- 
ened, civilized,  and  evangelized  by 
the  Christian  religion  ?  I  have  long 
since  and  often  said,  tlffct  probably  in 
one,  two,  or  three  centuries  more, 
posterity  will  talk  of  lis  as  we  now 
talk  of  the  children  of  the  dark  ages. 

Every  thing  around  is,  indeed,  in 
progress — rapid  pi-ogress.  The  moral 
conditions  of  society  alone  are  station- 
ary or  retrograding.  If  riches,  honor, 
science,  and  learning,  could  make  the 
world  more  virtuous,  pure,  and  happy, 
we  would  urge  the  prosecution  of 
these  objects.  But  unfortunately  the 
history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
developments  of  the  Bible,  will  not 
allow  us  to  expect  any  better  fruits 
from  their  labors  and  their  results 
than  they  have  already  furnished. 

When  including  science  and  learn- 
ing with  riches  and  honor,  as  not 
tending  to  improve  the  social  or  moral 
relations  of  society,  I  must  define 
myself. 

Science  and  learning,  dissociated 
from  Christian  religion  and  morality, 
are  very  different  from  science  and 
learning  associated  with  them.  In 
tbe  latter  case  they  are  a  great  blessing 
— in  the  former  case,  rather  a  curse 
than  a  blessing.  What  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  science,  learning,  and 
talents  of  a  Spinoza,  a  Hobbes,  a 
Voltiure,  a  Gibbon,  a  Hume,  or  of  a 
Volney,  less  virulent  but  more  insin- 
uating and  dangerous  on  that  account 
than  they.  Perhaps  I  may  be  cen- 
sured for  associating  these  men  of 
renown  with  science  at  all.  Learning 
they  bal,  but  science  they  bad  not, 
say  the  modern  enlightened  majority. 
I  will  not,  however,  debate  these  nice 
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points.  I  epeak  tttter  the 
HMD.  Talents,  learning,  and  science, 
falsely  so  called,  they  may  have  had, 
though  tliey  were  neither  Bacons  nor 
Newtons,  neither  Lockesnor  SiewarUi, 
nut  one  of  them  a  Benjamin  Franklin 
or  ft  Sir  Humphrey  Dnvy.  Still  they 
bad  leamingandinflueoce  to  contami- 
nate depraved  millione,  while  a  few 
good  and  great  men  can  seldom  raise 
and  ennoble  a  few  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  their  race.  Still,  to  redeem 
one  bf  our  raM,  is  a  greater,  nobler, 
and  more  divine  work  and  aspiration 
than  to  damn  a  million. 

But  I  have  already  transcended  my 
pmcribed  limits,  and  will  only  add, 
that,  to  work  on  the  moral  constitution 
of  man,  to  raise,  refonn,  and  ennoble 
him,  is,  in  my  opinion,  th«  moat  de- 
sirable, useful,  honorable,  nnd  godlike 
employment  on  earth.  The  agricul- 
turist, the  manufkcturer,  themechanic, 
arc  (^1  useful  men.  I  mean  their  call- 
ing is  useful  and  honorable.  They 
are  BO  in  the  a^regate  :  they  are  so 
in  the  detail.  Who  could  dispense 
with  the  hatter,  the  tailor,  or  the 
cordwainer  ?  While  the  hatter  lakes 
the  heads  of  men,  and  the  cordwainer 
Iheir  feet  under  his  special  care  and 
protection — and  the  tailor,  still  more 
benevolent,  the  whole  body — none  of 
these  is  either  so  indispensable,  or  so 
useful  to  society,  consequently  not  so 
honorable  as  the  schoolmaster.  There 
is  a  true  scale  by  which  we  truly  ap- 
preciate men's  standing  in  society,  as 
well  as  a  false  one.  "  Act  well  your 
part — there  all  the  honor  lies,"  la,  in- 
deed, a  good  maxim  fVom  a  polished 
poet,  who  smoothly  says — 

'-Koi^andoDM.ibuBDineiinalldiaillvnnmd*: 


This  being  conceded  —  and  who 
doub^  it  P'— we  only  ask^do  yon  Dot, 

yoiing  gen tleujen,. aspire  to  (liefnhiess 
andhapjiiness^bi^  luieury  of4oing 


good  ?  Whatever,  then,  be  youreall- 
ing — whether  yon  cultivate  the  soil 
ordirecl  the  stale — whether  you  spend 
your  days  in  the  profession  of  science 
or  of  some  useful  art — you  must,  in 
all  the  social  relations  of  life,  give  all 
your  influence  and  exnmple  in  favor 
of  an  enlightened  undeni  tan  ding,  a 
good  conscience,  and  a  pare  heart. 

But  we  may  advance  one  step  far- 
ther, and  say.  Should  any  of  you, 
attracted  by  a  celestial  magnet  and 
guided  by  a  light  from  above,  ambi- 
tiously look  into  the  distanee  of  ages 
to  come,  far  beyond  the  linniis  of  earth 
and  time,  to  a  holier  and  a  happier 
clime,  panting  after  un  object  full  of 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality,  com- 
mensurate with  the  dimensions  of  your 
nature  and  with  the  grandeur,  riches, 
and  glory  of  tbe  univerae  ;  then,  and 
in  that  cate,  we  say,  seize  with  a  firm 
and  unwavering  grasp  tbe  telescope 
of  faith,  and  place  before  your  menial 
vision  the  grand  circles  of  a  blissful 
eternity — triumphing  in  the  fullness 
of  joy,  participating  in  all  the  rap- 
turous transports  of  eternal  pleasure, 
yourself  invested  with  unfading  youth, 
beauty,  and  loveKness  ;  and  then,  1 
doubt  not,  you  will  set  about  forming 
a  class  of  humble  though  aspiring 
candidates  for  these  eternal  honors 
and  rewards.  If  yon  cannot  find 
them  amongst  the  higher  castes  of 
fallen  humanity,  I  know  you  wilt  seek 
them  wherever  yon  may  find  (hem,  if 
not  in  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  no- 
ble of  this  world,  you  will  find  them 
amongst  the  fallen  outcasts  and  down- 
trodden of  humanity,  even  in  the 
sordid  huts  of  cheerless  poverly — you 
will  stoop  to  conquer,  and  ransomed 
men  will  be  your  prize  1 

This  is  sound  wisdom  and  nnfeding 
honor.  Success  in  this  enterprize  is 
eternal  wealih'and  blessedntM.  If, 
thee,  yon  have  ik)l^-eoapage,v*Bd^A 
holy  ambition,  an  atn^b  field  lies 
before  you — Apostles,  prophets,  mar- 
t^  are  your  fellow -laboVer*,'  ,  If 
with  them  you  encounter  the  perib 
and  endure  th6  toil^  With  tfiem  yoo 
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will  share  the  reward  and  wear  an 
an  fading  crown. 

But  we  must  bid  you  adiea.  To 
bear  a  good  report  of  you,  be  assured, 
young  gentlemen,  will  be  to  ns  a 
pleasure  ;  and,  after  the  toils  and  the 
trials  of  life  are  over,  to  meet  you  in 
that  pnre  and  Itappy  land  where  none 
but  the  great  and  wise  and  good  shall 
be  admitted,  will  be  to  you  and  us  a 
joy  and  an  honor  which  we  have  no 
power  to  conceive  nor  languaire  to 
express.  A.  C. 


HOW  SHALL  I  ACl'  MY  IMItTf 

•T  D.  .IHBKOHE  CAVIP. 

Ehill  I  1h  r<>»iuut  oil  iha  lield, 

And  that'll.  KCmU^n^rHldiioii  •rbid. 


What  Hill  beam  uit  tfivr  dawh, 

Kor  «™rk  1  (hni  n»y  do  J 
Ifldo-lyndiiilordtv'tats 
AodUIt  luf  vniixinbiiibil'bBt* 
Slull  r"be".bl,!  'Sm  In  pw.™' 

Win  Uiid  I<kAi  dsnn  in  kindinllan 

TDHilnruo-bulilu? 
Or  wiib  ihepT.^udphfHTrinnVptrt 
.     FroliMl'B^  u^'h^in  art 

WhilH  Mdfn^  ihn  liTe  n'tMit  durra 

To  m^ke  ihc  f.'Dndsd  »h»1ii. 
Oh!>)Uilll<iDdthehn1iii!rb.1iD 

Thouuk  I  ■•»  1«rd  ciCbKiindlHiluuk. 

^i>«toni>ileHg..iaenon. 
And  (ETupln  UTDnwnrthjIiBni.t 

Andiliii>  "Hnd  i»Tume ibrnd 

(1 H  ill  iLa  Imd  H^  ipa. 
Hot  Till  it  vlnid  HIT  ODH  oith  Oad  ? 

HmTilliliiHirernie? 
O.  tct  B«  Mud  •■  itmii  sMod 
Let  ms  gfl  out  in  fl|ihl  Tor  Qfi, 

O,  lot  inlfillh".  KnTfonrtl,' 

Unrirtdi»f:ti11I*i.'      ' 
¥<».  l*l  .i»  aci  u  J*ni>  lughV 
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I  al  panoiu  wiib  God."' 


— Lodividnal,  DT  fwrticiiUr  D 


Tbk  Westminster  Assembly's  Ca> 
techism  states,  that  "God  having  out 
of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  from  all 
elemity,  elecfed  some  to  everlasting 
life,  did  enter  into  a  covenant  of  grace 
to  deliver  them  out  of  an  estate  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  to  bring  tht-m  into  an 
estate  of  salvatiou  by  a  Bedeemra'." 
This  is,  indeed,  reject  of  persons— a 
flat  and  palpable  contradiction  of  the 
testimony  '*  that  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God."  I^et  God  be 
true,  though  every  Assembly  be  a 
liar.  To  get  rid  of  the  plain  testi- 
mony of  God  in  our  motto,  it  is  said 
that  Ikere  it  is  meant  that  there  is  no 
respect  of  Jens  more  tlian  Gentiles 
with  God.  But  mark  thedivino  tes- 
timony :  it  refers  to  persons  i  as  also 
in  Acts  X.  34,  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive 
that  God  is  no  n-^/x-f/r-r  o/'persona 
The  doctrine  of  personal  election  re- 
ceives a  death-blow  from  these  two 
quotations,  for  there  cannot  be  greater 
respect  of  jieraons  than  arhitntiily  to 
choose  some  to  heaven,  and  leave 
others  to  sink  into  woe.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  argue  down  all  the  pas- 
sages which  are  adduced  in  favoi-  of 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  partial,  will 
find  Bom.  ii.  11,  and  Acts  x.  34,. to 
be  an  axe  which  cuts  by  the  roots 
limited  atonpmenl,  personal  election, 
and  special  induences  of  the  Spirit  in 
order  to  conversion.  The  piinciples 
on  which  the  world  shall  be  judged 
are  distinctly  .stated  in  Kom.  ii.  1-16, 
Mat.  XXV.  31-46.  Let  us  all  read 
and  consider.  Though  Calvinism  is 
thus  demolished,  we  shall  comment 
upon  a  few  of  the  passages  most  fre- 
quently quoted  in  support  of  it.  Mat. 
zxii.  14,  "  Many  are  called,  butyiic 
chosen."  Eklekktob  is  the  word 
rendered  cbosen  :  it  is  defined — Ist, 
chosen,  elect ;  2nd,  favored,  chosen  to 
peculiar  privileges  or  blessings  ;  Srd, 
ftccepl«d,  approved,  excellent  The 
scope  of  the  pasiage  dutincUj  proves 
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that  the  third  definition  is  the  most 
appropriate  :  he  came  in  to  nee  the 
guests,-  and  condemned  one  for  not 
having  on  what  was  provided  for  him. 
Acts  xiii,  48,  "  As  many  as  were 
nrdaini-d  to  eternal  life  beiieved." 
Tetagmenoi,  here  rendered  ordained, 
is  defined — Ist,  determined  for,  dis- 
posed for;  2nd,  appointed,  ordered  ; 
3rd,  placed,  or  set  in  order;  4th,  des- 
tined. The  first  definition  is  most 
agreeable  to  our  text,  ''  There  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God."  Rom. 
viii,  29-30,  "  For  whom  he  did  fore- 
know, he  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  lo  the  imnge  of  his  Son, 

it  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he 
did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  ; 
md  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified  i  and  whom  he  juslified, 
them  he  also  glorified."  Here,  say 
Calvinista,  is  a  golden  chain — fore- 
knowledge, predeslinatjon,  calling. 
Justification,  and  glorification.  Yes, 
it  is  more  than  golden — every  link  of 
it  is  composed  of  the  most  precious 
gems  of  divine  love  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  their  theory,  the  first  link 
in  the  chain — not  in  ^^n>  chain — de- 
stroys their  system.  Verse  28,  "  And 
we  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that^up^God, 
to  them  who  are  called  according  to 
his  purpose."  The  character  men- 
tioned here  is  the  first  link  in  the 
chain — "  them  that  love  Ood,  them 
who  are  called  nneording  to  Ais  pur- 
pose." The  called  according  to  his 
purpose  are  all  who,  hearing  the  gos- 
pel, believe  and  obey  it."  "  Whom 
he  did  foreknow  :"  did  not  God  fore- 
know all  the  human  family  ?  Yes, 
every  individual  of  it.  What  fore- 
knowledge does  he  refer  to  ?  To  the 
foreknowledge  of  those  who  love  bim, 
md  who  are  the  called  according  to 
purpose.     "  All  things  work  together 

good  to  them  that  love  God,  to 
tbem  who  are  called  according  to 
purpose.  For  whom  he  did  fore- 
know," &c.  Rom.  is.  11  does  not 
refer  to  the  eternal,  but  to  the  present 


state.  Jacob  was  die  cboaen  pro- 
genitor of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  jire- 
ference  to  Esau.  See  A.  Campbell's 
preface  to  the  new  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  on  this  passage.  The 
vessels  of  wrath  mentioned  in  the 
22nd  verse,  "  fitted  to  destruction," 
were  so  fitted  bj  themselves,  (see 
chap.  ii.  3-10.)  The  case  of  Pharoah 
is  also  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  Did 
not  God  endure  him  with  much  long- 
suffering  ?  He  was  a  blood-thirsty 
lyrant :  he  commanded  the  midwives 
to  destroy  all  the  male  children  when 
they  were  bom.  Justice  called  for 
punishment,  but  God  spared  him.  Did 
not  God  visit  him  with  ten  plagues, 
and  remonstrate  wiih  him  as  oflen  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  ?  And  when  the 
last  and  most  fearful  judgment —  the 
slaying  of  all  the  first-boro  of  man 
and  beast  throughout  the  land  of 
Egypt  —  had  induced  him  to  let  the 
Israelites  go,  did  not  Gtod  manifest 
his  indignation  agiunst  him  and  his 
host  in  the  Red  sea,  for  their  long- 
continued  impenitence,  followed  by 
this  fresh  act  of  rebellion  ?  Various 
views  are  entertained  of  the  espres- 
sion,  "  God  hardened  the  heart  of 
Pharoah."  Very  probably  all  that 
God  did  in  this  matter  was  the  remo- 
val of  the  plague  which  he  sent ;  and, 
like  many  others  who  profess  amend- 
ment in  trouble,  when  it  is  removed, 
Pharoah  looked  at  the  gains  of  op- 
pression, and  kept  hold  of  his  slaves, 
ihat  be  might  continue  to  enrich  him- 
self and  his  subjects  by  the  product  of 
their  labor.  One  thing  is  evident, 
that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  address 
he  gave  the  ±iebrew  midwives  that 
God  hardened  his  heart  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  Crod  sometimes  de- 
ments those  he  intends  to  destroy. 
Zjook  at  Pharoab's  command,  "  When 
ye  do  the  office  of  a  midwife  to  the 
Hebrew  women,  and  see  theu  upon 
the  stools,  if  it  be  a  son  then  ye  shall 
kill  him."  God  did  him  no  injustice, 
in  treating  him  as  he  did,  but  spared 
him  long  in  his  iniquity.  Apan, 
Rom.  ix.  15,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on 
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whom  I  will  have  mercj."  By  thia 
exprea^oD  we  learn  that  God  tviII 
have  mercy  on  some,  but  tlie  whom 
ia  here  a  secret.  Isaiah  Iv.  7  ia  a  key, 
which  shows  us  the  whom,  and  tlie 
wherefore : — "Let  the  wicked  foraake 
his  waj,  and  the  unrighteoua  man  hia 
thoughts  ;  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  ke  will  have  tneriy  upon 
him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will 
ahundantly  pardon,"  The  mercy  ia 
upon  ckarOKter,  wxthtut  respnct  of 
parsons.  Eph.  i.  4-5,  "  According  as 
he  hath  chosen  ua  in  bim."  The  eainta 
are  hera  addrefsed  ;  but  to  auit  the 
Calviniatjc  idea,  the  eKpresaion  would 
require  to  be,  according  as  he  bath 
choaen  us  to  be  put  or  brought  into 
him  ;  aa  it  is,  being  in  him,  they  are 
chosen  to  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him,  &c.  Because  of  unMief 
the  Jews  were  broken  nff.  and  the 
Komans  stood  by  faith,  (Kom.  xi.  20.) 
Well  may  all  exclaim,  "  Of  a  truth  J 
perceive  that  God  ia  no  respecter  of 
peraoDS  1"  Acts  x.  34,  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  :  he  that  believeth, 
sod  is  immersed,  ahall  be  saved,  hul," 
Ssn.  Let  sinners  understand  ibat  the 
gospel  conaisU  of  three  facta  : — 1st, 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  ;  2nd,  he  was 
buried;  3rd,  he  rose  the  third  day  for 
our  jugiifieation  unto  eternal  life.  To 
see  the  truths  of  these  facts,  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  gospel,  which,  followed  by 
turning  from  sin  unto  God,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  immersion,  secures  pardon, 
introduces  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
is  taking  the  way  to  everlasting  gtory 
— which  way,  if  walked  in,  ends  in 
blias. 


LECTURES    ON    ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM. 

NO.  1. 

im.  GROWTH  OF  THE  HAM  OF  SIN. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MTSTKRY 

OF  INIQDITT. 

Man  has  been  gifk^d  with  an  intense 
desire  of  devation  in  the  scaleof  being. 


It  is  a  glorioua  gill — the  angels  share 
it  with  him  :  they,  in  the  evolution  of 
God's  providence,  seek  the  wisdom 
which  shall  raise  them  nearer  to  the 
throne  of  God — to  the  immeasurable 
vaatnesa  of  the  Divine  Mind.  And 
man,  loo — when  God,  from  love  to 
the  being  he  had  made,  converaed 
with  him  as  the  evening  breeze  tilled 
the  waving  boughs  with  aweet  music 
— man,  too,  gratified  his  soul's  desire, 
for  he  conversed  with  the  Divinity. 
And  fallen  man,  when  the  Divine 
Being  shrouded  bis  countenance  in 
impenetrable  veil,  in  after  ages, 
has  striven  to  grasp  the  hidden  secrets 
of  time.  The  Chaldean  shepherd, 
when  he  gazed  on  the  silent  stars, 

Gliding,  nnrheclnd  and  ckIdih  *tong  the  liquid  mkj, 

Btrove  to  wrest  from  them  the  secrets 
of  human  destiny:  lie  sought  from 
them  the  power  to  futhom  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul — forgetful  or  igno- 
rant that  God,  in  mercy  to  man,  had 
spared  him  the  moat  bi.Ieous  of  all 
sights,  a  depraved  human  heart  ;-and 
yet  that  lonely  watcher  of  the  alara 
was  only  seeking  the  gratification  of 
one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. Bui,  alas  for  erring  man  ! 
the  noblest  attributes  of  hia  nature,  if 
severed  from  their  relation  to  the 
Divine  Mind,  prove  his  greatest 
scourge  ! — tbey  indeed  beat  him  with 
many  stripes. 

The  harp  that,  touched  by  a  master 
hand,  awakens  with  itssofl  tones  the 
thoughts  of  the  past,  causing  memory 
to  unbar  the  gates  of  the  heart,  and 
giving  egress  to  a  shadowy  host  of 
sweet  and  bitter  thoughts — if  it  be 
struck  by  one  unskilled,  has  lost  its 
power — the  strains  which  caused  our 
hearts  to  give  a  responsive  echo,  are 
no  longer  heard  —  the  heart  is  shut, 
and  weariness  tuid  disgust  succeed. 
And  the  soul  is  like  that  harp.  Let 
the  hand  of  passion  sweep  over  it,  and 
it  no  longer  gives  glory  to  God — its 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind  has 
ceased.  That  glorious  attribute — 
that  desire  for  unending  elevation, 
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when  nnguided  bj  divine  law,  has 
degenerated  into  ambition.  Tlie  pol«- 
Btar  of  man's  soul  is  bidden  under 
ihicic  clouds,  and  he  follows  a  flerj* 
and  a  wandering  meteor,  wliieh  at 
lengthleareahim  in  eternolniglit  He 
no  longer  strives  to  rise  to  the  like- 
ness of  his  Creator — he  desires  to  rise 
in  compiirison  with  his  fellow-men  : 
the  applause  of  man  is  dearer  to  lilm 
than  the  blessing  of  God.  How 
forcibly  has  the  Master  Genius  pour- 
trnyed  the  madneM  of  man,  when  the 
fallen  Wolsey  exclaims — 

"Craimireil.  Ichftrite  the«,  AJngmwiT  KiobirioB. 
fi.  rtiir  irio  Ml  ar  ■ni.-li :  hu.  »a'n,.n.ih„, 
TIk  iiiugeor  hit  M4I1.  r,  bs;   I  >  ( .in  b/  ii  ?" 

Christ,  who,  for  the  glory  that  was  set 
before  him,  "  endured  the  cross,  and 
despised  the  shame,"  shows  iliia  attri- 
bute as  consecrated,  as  in  due  relalion 
to  the  Divine  Mind.  Napoleon,  pa- 
ving with  bleeding  hearU  the  way  to 
a  gorgeous  throne — Allila,  tramjjHng 
down  thefuirestcountriesof  the  world 
under  the  liuola  of  his  Scythian  cav- 
alry— Mahomet,  propagating  his  vile 
doctrines  by  the  edge  of  the  scimitar 
— these,  and  the  endless  train  of  in- 
quisitors and  conquerors,  exemplif)' 
this  fiu:nlty  an  severed  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Deity.  If  such  be  tlie 
fruits  of  one  of  his  noblest  attributes, 
man  is  indeed  fallen  1 

When  Christianity  entered  the 
world,  it  had  to  contend  with  four 
powerful  enemies  : — the  corruption 
which  had  been  accumulating  in  hu- 
man nature  during  four  thousand 
years,  and  had  then  reached  its  climax 
— the  heathen  priesthood — the  tradi- 
tions of  Judaism — and  the  specula- 
tions of  Grecian  and  Oriental  philos- 
ophy. But  that  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Divine  Mind  might  be  fully  dis- 
played, there  was  one  other  enemy, 
despotism  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Christian  sysfom  begin  its  work,  the 
whole  civilized  worM  was  under  Boi 
man  sway,  for  the  Roman  citizen  had 
been  filled  with  a  colossal  aubiTtonI 
wluch  for  many  ages/deBpised  th* 
allurements  of  wealth*and  Sensual ily  ; 


and  Sallust  reveals  to  ns  tlie  t«ason  of 
this  ambition  being  to  enei^lic  and 
unvaiTing,  when  he  profoundly  re- 
marks, concerning  his  fellow -country* 
men,  thai  they  preferred  glort  to 
WEALTH,  beca  useAXBiTicnrapproach- 
ed  nearer  to  virtue  than  did  avarice. 
The  absence  of  divine  revelation  atone 
prevented  the  historian  from  discern- 
ing the  use  and  relation  of  that  ele- 
ment of  true  greatness.  But  when 
the  Republic  fell,  and  civil  war  was 
succeeded  by  its  offi<pring,  military 
<Iespotism,  the  ambition  of  the  Romnn 
citizen  no  longer  possessed  a  field  suf- 
ficiently wide  ;  and  Paul,  when  he 
surveyed  with  a  prophetic  eye  the 
course  of  Christianity,  saw  that  the 
Roman  whose  ambition  was  restrained 
and  crushed  by  the  despotic  rule  of 
the  Emperors,  would  seek  fur  another 
field  of  action  in  the  Christian  chnrch 
— that  he  would  be  as  indefatigable 
as  ever  in  the  gratification  of  the  pas- 
sion :  nay,  more  so,  for  be  was  only 
enlarging  its  sphere — he  wontd  rnie 
men's  souls,  and  exult  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  greater  power  than  his 
despot.  The  Apostle  saw  that  wide 
as  the  rule  of  Rome — far  ns  the  Rih 
man  eagle  ever  flew — so  far  and  «ride 
would  be  the  AUBinotiof  theRoidiin 
convert — that  this  glorious,  yet  per- 
verted faculty,  when  combined  wirti 
the  traditions  of  the  Jew,  the  speijo- 
lations  of  the  Greek  and  the  Asia^ 
and  corrupted  human  nature,  would 
produce  a  system  so  grasphjv  i^  ,^» 
rule  —  BO  wide  in  its  dorainion^— ^ 
hostile  to  the  purposes  of  Qod.'aDd 
thehnppiness  of  man-^^nd  yet  spring- 
ing from  such  small  and  apparent^ 
inadequate  causes,  that  the  AposBei 
aptly  designated  it  as  die  "  SfrsftlhF 
OF  Iniquitt."  -^  ,    jl 

Paul  gave  to  the  diadples  of  CBriblj 
full  and  compleieinstrfi^oli  l^i  'tlv" 
thing  regarding  the  grsftt  Miosl^r 
be  predicted  alt  theprin<{lplrabf'%l. 
this  aposCacy  should  W  coH'Ii^^e^'' 
order  that  the  dfe'rfpHs'ifiiMt'W" 

vided  -With  an  iWflaii^B  tei  U' ' 
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fipeaketh  expresal^,  that  in  the  latter 
times,  some  ehail  depart  from  the 
fiiith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
mid  doctrines  of  devils,  (or  demons) 
Bpeakingliesin  hypocrisy,  having  their 
conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  for- 
bidding to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath 
created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiv- 
ing of  them  that  believe,  and  know  the 
truth."  There  is  one  sign  that  Paul 
memions,  deserving  our  [articular  at- 
tention— "having  their  conscience 
8eared  with  a  hot  iron."  It  would 
Strike  the  mind  of  Timothy  with  pe- 
culiar force,  as  it  referred  to  a  method 
of  curing  disease,  by  estinguisliing 
the  vitality  of  the  diseased  pan  by 
cautery — by  the  application  of  red- 
hot  iron,  a  method  practised  in  Eng- 
land even  in  the  last  ceutury.  If  this 
expression  of  Paul's  were  to  lie  ren- 
dered in  the  English  acceptation  of 
the  term,  it  would  read  thus — "  Hiir- 
ing  their  conscience  utterly  deiid." 
What  a  fearful  porlriiiture  of  a  lost 
Boul ! — dead  to  all  high  and  holy  feel- 
ing— having  lost  all  regard  for  moral 
law— using  any  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  purpose  — ruined  past 
redemption  —  condemned  already  ! 
Well  might  Daniel's  soul  sink  within 
him  when  he  saw  the  hideous  outline 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  !  He  had  been 
cahn  and  unmoved  when  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  furnace — he  had  not  blenched 
when  in  the  lion's  den — he  had  seen 
Iha  hand  trace  the  death-doom  of  the 
.King. of  Babylon,  in  letters  of  living 
fire— aH  tliis  had  he  seen  without  dis- 
may i  but  when  he  saw  this  last  aw- 
ful form,  he  said,  "  My  thoughts 
much  tronbled  me,  and  my  counte- 
^BKHce  i^anged  within  me." 

Such  were  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
thoapostacy  ;  but  the  Christian's  in- 
■IrucUon  was  to  be  more  complete, 
f  auiforetold  tlat  all  these  vile  ptin- 
ciplea  would  be  concentrated — would 
find  m  earthly  representative  in  the 
person  of  ohb  man.  ■'  Let  no  man 
deceive  soq  by  any  means,  for  that 
^^^■baU  not  Mine,  uMpt  tiieie  com* 
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a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of 
SIN  be  revealed,  the  ion  of  perdiiion, 
who  opposcth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that 
is  worshipped  ;  so  that  he  as  God 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God."  Such  were 
to  be  the  doctrines,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  npoatacy.  But  the  Christian 
is  slill  further  instructed — he  is  shown 
the  tendency  and  result  of  [hese  due 
trines  : — "  Ye  have  heard  that  Anli- 
Christ  shall  come  :  even  now  are 
there  many  Anti-ChrisL's,  whereby 
we  know  that  it  is  ihe  last  lime." 
Yes,  these  doctrinesof  apostacy,  when 
combined  into  one  system,  shall  be 
Anti-christ,  Anti-christian,  the  enemy 
of  God  and  the  exalted  Redeemer  1 
We  have  thus  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  syBlcin,  the  representative,  and  the 
result  of  the  apostacy.  With  a  lamp 
lighted  at  the  altar  of  revelation,  we 
shall  now  explore  the  dark  mine  of 
human  historv,  to  behold  its  deielop- 
ntenl.  cnnlideni  that  the  light  which 
could  illumine  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  will  not  fail  us  here. 

The  "mystery  of  iniquity"  was 
working  in  the  members  of  Ihechnrch 
at  Rome,  when  Paul  addressed  his 
Epistle  to  them.  Ambition  was  al- 
ready rearing  iip  its  head,  as  an  op- 
ponent to  all  constituted  authority  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  Paul  gave 
them  a  positive  command,  "Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers." 
Tlie  Koman  convert  thought  that  his 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
absolved  him  from  all  allegiance  to 
an  earthly  king  ;  but  Paul  allowed 
no  such  reasoning.  He  says  ttiat 
"  there  is  no  power  but  of  God — the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
And  as  a  final  argument  he  continueB 
thus : —  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  re- 
sisteth  the  power,  resieteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  ;  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselveB  damna* 
tion."  Paul  would  not  liave  tolerated 
any  appeal  to  ihe"godof  baltle^"or 
any  other  rebclHon-lovIng  divinity  : 
be  eajd  that  the  pnnifbmeot  of  all 
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disobedience  to  authorised  power,ever 
waa  to  be  "  damnation."  But  he  had 
not  yei  fioished  his  remarks  :  he  held 
up  to  them  the  mirror  in  which  they 
might  behold  the  workings  of  their 
own  Bouls,  divested  of  all  specious 
self-deception. 


He  told  them  that  the  ambition  nhich 
prompted  them  to  strive  for  mHStery 
with  the  legislature,  was  a  corrupt 
principle — that  the  desire  to  overturn 
authority  did  not  spring  from  a  love 
for  mankind,  but  from  guilty  fear — 
"  for,"  says  Paul,  "  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  lo  the  evil. 
Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power  ? — do  that  which  is  good,  and 
thou  sholt  have  praise  of  the  same  ; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  do  (hat  which 
is  evil,  BB  AFRAID,  for  he  bearcth  not 
the  sword  in  vain  ;  for  he  is  the  min- 

wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 
Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject, 
not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science sake."  The  Christian's  duty 
was  to  have  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  tree — to  have  purified  his  own 
heart,  and  have  persuaded  his  fellow- 
men  to  purify  their's  also,  since  he 
might  be  sure,  that  if  the  corruptions 
of  human  nature  were  removed  —  if 
every  thought  and  feeling  were  in  sub- 
jection to  the  principles  of  divine  law, 
all  corrupt  institutions  would  inevit- 
ably fall — the  judicial  sword,  the  pri- 
son, the  stake,  and  the  cross,  would 
quickly  pass  away,  only  to  be  remem- 
bered as  things  which  once  were — as 
the  offspring  of  the  iron  age. 

The  waniing  of  the  Apostle  was 
given  in  vain — the  same  passion  which 
animated  the  mined  archangel,  whis- 
pered to  the  Roman — in  the  old  times 

"  Prineea  ud  Kqitr«d  nfcen  boitH  At  ttkj  liwt*'— 

serve  me,  and  it  shall  be  so  yet  again. 
Hclistened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  became  the  earthly  symbol  of  the 
fallen  angel. 


While  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
Bishop  was  gradually  unfolding,  do 
bold  and  daring  measures  roused  the 
attention  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
churclies.  His  plans  were  marked 
out  and  executed — silently :  animated 
by  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  supre- 
macy, each  succeeding  Bishop  exe- 
cuted and  enlarged  the  plan  of  his 
predecessors:  when  one  died, another 
steadily  marched  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  great  end  — 
universal  dominion.  These  men  were 
gifted  with  a  strange  self-denial  :  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  dead  to  the 
passions  of  our  nature.  Most  men 
desire  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
— to  reap  that  which  they  have  sown  ; 
but  these  men  were  content  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  grand  empire,  though 
they  knew  that  while  they  were 
changed  into  dust,  others  we uld  enjoy 
the  wealth,  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  for  which  they  themselves  bad 
striven — that  the  triple  crown  would 
be  placed  on  other  brows  than  ibeirs; 
yet,  like  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets 
of  ihe  antediluvian  age,  they  saw  in 
the  future  adark  and  shrouded  figure, 
whose  giant  stature  and  vast  proper* 
tions  showed  them  that  their  la- 
bors would  not  be  in  vain — and  they 
died  contented. 

And  how  consummately  prudent 
were  their  first  measures  I  I^o  Ro- 
man Emperor  had  linked  the  church 
with  the  state,  in  order  to  make  the 
former  a  useful  and  submissive  ser- 
vanL  There  was  no  open  objection 
made,  but  instead,  a  mental  resolve  to 
how  the  Emperor  into  submission  to 
the  church. 

The  bishops  of  the  churches  were 
wont  to  assemble  in  General  Council 
— a  practice  essentially  anti-christian, 
for  they  thus  usurped  authority  over 
faith  and  conscience,  whereas  the  only 
province  of  the  Councils  was  expe- 
diency. TheRoman  Bishop  made  no 
objection  to  them  at  first :  he  attended 
himself,  or  sent  representatives.  If 
they  passed  decrees  opposed  to  bis 
wishes,  he  did  not  openly  vrage  vnir- 
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fare  against  them — he  sim pi 7  declared 
tliat  he  was  not  bound  to  follow  the 
decrees  of  those  Councils — that  he  was 
irresponsible  to  any  power  but  God — 
a  masterly  manoeuvre,  yet  it  appears 
a  simple  one.  But  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff estimated  its  value,  not  by  the 
reputation  he  gained  for  generalship, 
but  by  its  ultimate  results.  He  who 
was  not  reeponsible  in  his  procedure 
to  any  but  God,  was  above  aU  earthly 
power,  either  of  the  church  or  elate. 
He  asaumed  this  position,  and  left  the 
RESULTS  to  time,  and  the  means  to 
hia  own  intellect  atid  enei^  ;  fur  he 
knew  that  men  could  not  long  behold 
a  series  of  Spiritual  Rulers,  uttering 
such  bold  doctrines,  without  giving 
them  some  credence.  Like  Somulus, 
he  offered  an  asylum  and  protecUon 
to  every  one  who,  by  his  ambition  or 
his  crimes,  hod  disgraced  his  Christian 
profession.  Had  any  bishop  a  dispute 
with  his  metropolitan,  or  was  he  ex- 
pelled hia  office  for  any  gross  offence, 
he  appealed  to  the  Roman  Bishop, 
and  by  that  act  of  appeal  personally 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  his 
see.  Nor  did  the  Pontiff  neglect  to 
Answer  those  appeals,  for  be  thus  drew 
around  him  all  the  proud,  energetic, 
and  turbulent  spirits  of  the  age.  His 
aervanls  were  bound  to  him  by  the 
two  potent  ties  of  fear  and  self-inte- 
rest i  and  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity  " 
grew  apace,   foi'   spiritual    darkness 

s   fast  covering  the  world.     The 

nan  of  sin,"  "  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity," was  like  the  monstrous  plants 
of  the  Eastern  climes,  which  grow 
only  in  the  dark  and  ulent  night. 

But  though  ambition  was  the  domi- 
nant feeling  of  the  Roman  Biahop, 
there  were  others  who  felt  its  power. 
The  Roman  Emperor — tiie  asiute  and 
wily  Pati-iarch  of  the  East — the  Af- 
rican churches,  and  many  of  the  Weat- 

1  Biahops,  who  were  equally  aspi- 
ring as  the  Roman  one,  were  not  un- 
aware of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
such  a  aystem  of  policy,  aai  they  re- 
Borled  to  a  plan  which  men  have 
often  tried,  and  will  Uy  again — tbey 


sought  with  unsanclifind  means  to 
produce  a  pvre  result.  It  is  true, 
their  intentions  were  good;  hut  that 
made  no  didercnce,  except  in  making 
their  foliy  more  apparent.  As  a  n 
tural  consequence,  they  effected  mis- 
chief—  they  instituted  a  General 
Council  of  the  Churches.  It  was 
held  for  the  first  time  at  Nice,  A. p. 
315,  with  the  concurrence,  and  under 
the  express  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  ;  and  318  Bishops,  in 
full  assembly,  passed  a  aeriea  of  ca- 
nons, of  whioh  the  fourth  reads  as  fol- 
lows ; — "  It  is  especially  requisite  that 
a  bishop  be  appointed  by  all  the 
bishops  in  the  province  ;  but  if  this 
be  difflcuit  by  reason  of  any  urgent 
necessity,  or  through  tlie  length  of 
the  way,  three  must  by  all  means 
meet  together,  and  when  those  who 
are  absent  have  agreed  on  their  votes,, 
and  signified  the  same  by  letters,  then 
let  the  ordination  take  place  ;  but  in 
every  province  the  ratification  of  what 
is  done  must  be  allowed  to  the  me- 
tropolitan." (Labbd  Concil.  ii.  29.) 

The  evidence  of  this  canon  is  very 
very  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  at  that 
time,  and  also  the  means  by  which, 
the  Roman  Bishop  became  an  auto- 
crat in  his  own  diocese.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  there  was  a  bishop  in  every 
city  ;  that  if  any  bishop  died,  or  was 
otherwise  removed,  the  election  of  a 
successor  devolved  on  those  remain- 
ing, and  this  choice  was  ratified  or 
annulled  by  the  metropolitan,  or  pa- 
triarch, who  was  the  superior  of  all. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  Bishop 
hod  been  usurping  authority  by  ap- 
pointing bis  own  partisans  to  vacant 
bishoprics,  without  the  previous  con- 
sent, or  contrary  to  the  previous  de- 
cision of  the  other  inferior  bishops  ;  so 
that  in  time,  all  the  bishops  in  the  Bo- 
man  diocese,  having  been  chosen  by 
the  Roman  Pontiff  alone,  hia  triumph 
over  the  privileges  and  autbority  of 
the  bishops  of  the  cities  was  co 
ptetc  ;  and  the  existing  bishops  of  the 
cities  would  not  dare  to  reclaim  their 
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loBt  right  ttf  elwtion,  because  ihar 

the  course  of  a  few  score  yeftrs,  ibe 
BomnD  Bishop  obtained  despotic  rule 
over  hisowii  dioome.and  consequentlj 
waafree,  and  able  tocom  tnence  eitemal 

aggression.  His  forcei  were  not  wide- 
ly distributed,  but  tliey  were  uoited, 

movcMl  01  one  man  at  tiio  command 
of  ibeir  superior. 

'•  SiiU  »  Hot  br«w,  but  drwlAil  u  Ox  ««»"- 

they  were  fit  instruments  wilh  which 
to  commence  a  crusade  against  the 
rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 
Nottingham.                J.  G.  L. 

thee,  because  thou  h«.l  thought  On*  the  gift  rf 
God  may  be  purchased  with  moncj."      The 
priest  wjing  mau  in  Latin,  walks  on  thtse  lino 
tn  the  torn,  of  a  stait.  "  I  hnd  rathat  speak  five 
wiMdi  in  the  church  so  » to  be  midenlODa,  tlum 
tai  Ihousflfld  in  an  unknown  tongue."    Apia- 
carded  dtrai  has  for  caption  —  a>  mandate  conr 
cemiug  Lent,  and  for  ite  Order,  "  Wtalsoevcr 
is  wliWn  Ihc  shamHci  (at,  aaking  no  question 
fromicropicofconidcnce."     Fariher  the  tariff 
ofprices,  which  isthia,  "IVteiy  ye  kace.n- 
ceived.  freely  give."    At  the  other  ntresae,  a 
man  is  couDtinE  his  beads,  kneeling  on  a  bench 

use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do.-*TSe 
tabemaele  oontaini^   some  dccen  of   Jesus 
Christs,  presents  on  its  door  these  words  of  tho 
Saviour,  "  If  any  man  say  unto  you,  lo,  here  ia 
Christ,  believe  hirn  not."   "  Whom  the  heavcnl 
must  receive  until  the  tim«  of  rcsrilution  of  afl 
things."    Bnt  thk  Ilaiagine  will  be  BofllraeBt 
to  give  yo«  in  iden  of  my  engrsmng,  and  to 
show  you  that  my  passa^s  an  well  chosen.    I 
shall  even  own  to  you,  that  I  have  the  weaknesi 
to  look  upon  my  work  as  alittte  ,-Aff-.fwBte. 
"WelL  would  you  believe  it?    The  engra- 
viu,  DDDtaimng  but  the  simple  interior  of  a 
•S^eb.  and  some  sentenoes  from  the  Bible,  wm 
not  allowed  to  he  published."— Selected. 

THE  PEOHIBITED  SATIRE. 
The  following  extract  from  ft  letter 
of  M.    Roussel,  in.  the  An-Aie^s  du 
CAiUtifinum^,   will  explnin  a  v«ry 
little  pieue  of  work,  wliich  that  witry 
controversialist  luu>Jiist  produced,  but 
which  the  goverameijt  prohibiia  him 
from  publishing  in  France  : — 

•■  How  nnlucij  I  tm.    If  1  pubUih  »  Utei. 

I  open  a  place  of  worship,  they  prosecute  me. 
If  1  write  aJettCTto  ths  prieiti,  they  aend  me 
b€fi«tli)fraiidjiirr.    aiM  time  I  wwhBd  to 
do  u^Oeui^aaubla  forme   1  iucuUed  >  {no- 
tuTB,  and  they  refused  me  license  to  publish  it 
Here  ia  the  fact, 

■'  I  caused  the  Interim-  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
chnrcli  to  bSBigMtei.  with  dl  tli«  apparatus  of 

No  harm,  thus  Ui,  Uicmglit  I.  ia  the  ejet  of 
our  most  Catholiu  govirjmcnt.    Afterwprd.  1 
attached  to  each  of  thuae  ohjerti  a  biblieal  mq- 
teaea.    Who  could  oomptun  of  this  withoitt 

peared  to  me  mors  innoeeat  tiuta  a  church  in 
which,  OD  sU  ndea.  it  inscribed  the  Word  of 

JBrt  which  it  accompanied.     On  the  atrtnle  it- 
aelf  I  ei^wed.  "  Thou  ahalt  not  make  onto  ma 
uij  graven  imago,"  (Ex.  n.)    Oa  Uu>  piotiiro 
of  ths  Virein  interceding.  I  pot,  "  There  is  but 

boi  in  b*atf  of  wials  in  purgatorj,  thii  eida- 
n«>i«  of  Bt.  PWW.  " -Ay  Bwoc,  p«d»h  with 

LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE.   '' 

»0.  XX.                           ■          '• 

Mr  DEAR  Clarisda— While  oa    j 
the  subiact  of  the  Literary  Insiitu^ons, 
of  England.  I  must  not  fwget  the  «iW 
cient,  and  venerable,  and  long  cpleH 
brttted  University  of  Oxford4  ;  Mjri 
visit  to  it  was,  indeed,  but  a  qtll  j 
but  while  on  (he  spot  and  its  enviro«»„. 
I  was  diligent  to  flsuerWun  Bo«Hieh<rf 
its  past  and  present  condition  MB  I 
could  gather  from  the  best  wurces  of;;    j 
infurraiilion.      In   looking  especiully     i 
iiito  the  conditiunaad  history  of  ^er"     [ 
ton  College,  one  of  the  most  ancient 

institution  was  as  old  as  the   ear^i^^ 
part  of  the   I3th  century  i  ao4t  Wf» 
Cambridge,  owed   iu  oi^pn.  to  ,t&«    , 
policy  or  bBnerolanoe  of-tta  Komm     1 
Oatholic  community,,  then    in  ^J    1 
session  of  the  Wes  tern  R^iiiianEiaW^. 
with  but  a  small  reaefv#tMJ%t    fter- 

toOx&«Jinl274.,.';'     *    <'^    ''  '■;  = 
The  Uw»-mi(y  of  Ol^^^^irtaH! 
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by  two  Houses — that  of  Congregation 
and  that  of  Convocation  ;  and,  like 
Cambridge,  sending  two  members  to 
the  British  Parliament,  is  a  corpora- 
tkin  of  nineteen  Colleges  and  five 
Halla.  "  Colleges  are  all  endowed 
with  estates,  and  are  incorporated 
bodies.  Halls  are  not  so,  although 
some  of  them  have  "exhibitions"  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  certain 
students.  The  Principals  or  Heads 
of  the  Halb  receive  annual  rents  for 
the  cham  bersinhabitedbythe  students, 
who  live  at  their  own  expense.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  University  has  the 
disposal  of  the  Headships  of  all  the 
Halls  except  thatofSt.  Edmund  Hali, 
which  is  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege. With  respect  to  every  academ- 
ical privilege,  the  members  of  Halls 
stand  precisely  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  of  the  Colleges.  Their 
discipline,  course  of  Studies,  lengtli 
of  residence,  examinations,  degrees, 
dreaa,  and  expenses,  are  the  same  ae 
the  Colleges. 

Every  Collegs  and  Hall  has  a 
governor,  whose  nominal  distinctions 
vary.  They  are  called  in  difierent 
Colleges,  Dean,  Rector,  Provost, 
Warden,  President,  Master,  and 
Principal.  The  Heads  of  Halla  are 
called  Principals." 

"  The  tncmbera  of  lie  Univeraitj  maj  be 
divided  into  two  classfs— those  on  the  founds- 
tisn,  eonUDOol;  railed  Depeadcnt  Memfaers ; 
'Sf  d  ikoaa  not  on  the  fouadstion,  termed  Iide- 
ipendeot  Memben.  The  Depeodeut  Members 
|deriTe  emolument  from  the  revenue  of  their  lo- 
'deties,  aud  ou  some  of  them  the  management 
ud  ilhclphoE  of  the  whole  bodj  devolve. 
-  "  The  Indepeadoit  Memben  consist  of  meh 

ersoDS  u  Tepur  to  the  TJoivenity  for  their 
uc&tion  and  degrcra ;  hiit  nho,  as  they  have 
claim  on  (he  estate  of  the  society  to  which 
Itfie;  belong,  an  they  |ioises9  no  roice  nor  autho- 
tit^ln  tU  maaageta^,  and  duing  their  resi- 
ivtc^itd  Q>U«Ke  •r.fisU,  diqr  sit  supported 
rt  their  own  upeife. 

I  "  Tlie  DepcndeDt  Slcmhers,  or  Members  on 
the'  Foundation,  arc  aa  tctlowB ; 
i  -''  Tte  Head  of  the  CoUege.  the  Fellows, 
[cdd  Student!  at  dirirt  Choreh)  the  Scholars ' 
[called  Bemiea  at  Magdalet,  Vid  Flntnusters 
U  Mertonl  Cb^sim,  Eihibitioni^  Bijile 
Clerlu,  and  Servitors.' 


"  Under  the  head  of  Membera  oil  the  renn- 
dation.  nu^  also  be  iocloded  theCollq^  Offie«n, 
who  are  chosen  from  among  the  Fellona -,  and 
some  of  the  servants  hereafternientioned. 

"  The  Head  of  a  CoDege  (except  iu  (be  in- 
stance  of  Chriet  Chnrch,  nhcra  the  Denn  is 
oomiDBted  bj  the  Crown  ;  and  Womstar. 
where  the  Provost  is  appointed  by  theChancd; 
lor  of  the  L'tuversity)  is  cliosen  by  the  Fellows, 
from  those  who  arc  or  have  been  Fdlows  of  (he 
Society. 

"  The  ijualificationa  for  Fellowships  vary  in 
almost  every  Society.  Tlie  Fdlows  are,  aoeoid- 
mg  to  the  statutes  of  the  College,  or  the  will  of 
the  Founder,  elected  from  certain  public  schools, 
and  admittol  on  their  (iTrivaT  in  Oiford ;  or 
they  are  young  men,  who,  having  studied  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  other  colleges,  offer 
themselves  aa  candidates,  and  arc  selected  by 
the  votes  of  the  Pdlowi.  In  some  Sodelies 
they  are  confined  to  the  natives  of  partienlar 
counties,  or  elected  &om  the  Scholars ;  and  in 
otters,  the  kindred  of  the  Founder  have  peculiar 
privileges.    The  Fdlowi,  in  conjunction  with 

director  of  the  iateni3l  regulation  of  thair 
Society,  and  die  man^;ers  of  its  property  and 
estates ;  and  from  Btnung  this  body  the  Church 
Preferment  attached  to  every  College,  is  distri- 
buted,  according  to  seniority,  as  a  vacancy 

The  Scholars  are,  in  a  few  Colleges, 
Probationary  Fellows  ;  although,  in 
some  others,  the  attainment  of  a 
Scholarship  is  attended  with  no  other 
beneficial  consequence  than  the  receipt 
of  s  stated  annual  sum  towards  the. 
education  of  the  person  who  holds  it. 
Strangers  are  otlen  perfdezed  with  the . 
terms  Scholar  a«d  Student,  and  some- 
times apply  them  indiscriminately  to 
alt  members  of  the  University.  For 
their  information  we  repeat,  that  by  a 
Scholar  is  meant  .the  person  who  holds 
the  rank  abovb  mentioned  ;  and  that 
a  Student  is  one  of  the  101  members 
of  that  name  at  Christ  Chtirch,  whose 
rank  is  simiiiar  to  that  of  Fellow  <)f 
other  Colleges. 

"  The  Chardaiu  has  a  stipend,  snd  generallr 
dkambers  and  provisions  in  his  College.     His 
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Eihibilianen.  ihbongh  not  cm  the  FomuU- 
tkm,  maj  be  reckoned  amongst  the  Depeadent 
Uemben,  u  Ihcy  receire  from  putioilai 
*eliDob,  from  the  bcfjnert  of  private  JicraoiiB,  or 
from  the  coU^n  themselves,  a  itipend,  Kbich 
'  lURiortnig  them  during  the  eoD^iatc 
Mmy  of  the  Loniir  " '■" 


DepmdtDt  Hemben,  Iuituh  «ert*in 
moit*  from  their  Sodetj,  whiM  Uu?  i 
tfae  beoeSU  of  aodltgute  edocatioiL 

"  In  cwh  college  one  of  the  Fellcnri  ii  ap- 
pointed to  aaperintend  iU  management  dnri]^ 
tlie  nbseacc  of  tbeHead;  he  takes  hit  title  from 
that  of  the  governor  of  the  toUege.  Vice- 
President,  Suh-Rector,  4e. 

"The  Tutors  undertake  the  directioni  of  the 
daaeic^i  mathematics,  and  other  Htudies  of  the 
jnnior  members ;  thej  prepare  them  for  the 
pnhlic  eiamiuations,  and  fiiniish  them  with 
advice  and  aBsiiitance  in  other  respects ;  man; 
of  the  UndergTsduatea  have  also  private  tatora. 

"  The  office  of  Dean,  (or  Censor  of  Christ 
Church,)  conBists  in  the  dne  prevervation  of  the 
college  i^scipline.  He  also  presents  the 
csndidBtee  for  degreea  in  Arts,  in  the  House  of 
Convocation. 

"The  BnlMT  recdvea  the  rents  fr 
estates  and  other  prapert;  belonging 
coU^ ;  he  disburses  idl  anmi  necessary  f<H  the 
expenses  of  the  Society,  and  pays  the  stipends 
of  the  Fellows,  Scholan,  &c.     He  is  genWally 
asdsled  by  another    i^cer,   entitled  Jnoior 

"  In  colleges  that  have  choirs,  tiie  singing 
clerks,  choristers,  and  organists,  may  also  he 
reckoned  among  the  Dependent  Members. 

"lla  cstabUsfaed  coUege  Berianta  are  the 
Butler,  vho  has  the  care  of  the  boolii  in  vbdch 
the  names  of  the  members  are  entered,  t^e  col- 
lege plate,  &c,  and  who  delivers  out  bread,  beer, 
bntter,  and  cheese ;  the  Manidple.  who  pm'- 
diatea  tlie  provisions ;  the  Cook,  and  the  Porter ; 
al«o.  the  Barber,  or  Tonsor,  who  was  formerly 
of  considerable  consequence ;  so  much  so,  that 
to  this  day  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors 
entertain  the  Frateniitj,  which  is  an  incor- 
porated company,  with  an  annual  supper  at 
their  qiartmenta.  No  barber  nor  hsir-dmsa 
can  practise  his  trade  in  the  Vniversily  Dnlets 
he  tie  matriculated ;  that  ia,  unless  his  name  be 
entered  in  the  book  of  the  Vniveruty,  before 
the  VicB-Chancellor,  when  he  t^es  the  oath  of 
matricualatioo.  Every  Member  of  the  Uaiver- 
aity,  and  every  person  who  enjoys  the  privileges 
of  that  body,  matriculated.  The  Member,  at 
hii  entrunce,  appears  before  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
describes  his  rank  in  life  :  that  is,  whether  he 
he  the  son  of  a  Nobleman,  a  Baronet,  a  Gentle- 
man, or  a  Plebeian,  and  pays  b  matriddatiou 
fee  accordingly.  He  then  subecribes  to  the 
XXXIX  Articles,  and  swears  to  observe  all  the 
statutes,  privileges,  and  enstomi  of  the  Vnivcr- 
Kty  t  ini,  if  Ite  b«  J4  yearn  ot  ag^  t^ct  tha' 


oaths  of  sllegisnee  and  saprcinicy,  "niB  oa^ 
at  the  milriailation  c^  a  privO^ed  person,  d<  ' 
a  member  of  any  College  or  Hall,  is  as  follairs:- 
You  shall  swear  to  observe  all  itatBtcs,  privileges, 
and  castoms  of  this  University.  Yon  shall 
further  swear,  that  yon  vrill  never  me  in  any 
cause  of  jaan  before  the  Mayor  ud  BalElb  of 
this  town,  ma  answer  before  them  as  jost 
JodK  aa  long  as  yon  continne  to  mjoy  tl 
piinlegc*  otue  Uoivenity. 

"  The  Ind^enent  Members  are  Noblemea ; 
Gentlemen  Ctnnmaners,  (at  Worctatv  College 
cdled  Fellow-Conunonen) ;  and  Commoners, 

"  Tlie  Noblemen  an  Peers  and  sons  of  Peers 
of  England.  Scotland,  and  Irdand.  In  proceed- 
ing to  their  degrees,  they  submit  to  the  sime 
fonns,  and  undei^  the  same  eiaminatio 
every  other  member  of  the  University. 

*'  Gentlemen  Commoners  arc  young  m 
bmily  and  fortune,  who  are  edneated  at 
own  expoise.    The  fees,  &c.  of  a  Nobleman  snd 
Oentleman  Commoner  are  higher  than  those  of 


young  gentlemai 
resides  in  the  (inivs^ty  at  tus  own  eipe 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  obsrare,  that  sH 
members  of  the  Oniversity  are  placed  o 
tame  footing  with  mgsrd  to  discipline,  and  thst 
neither  rank  nor  riches  can,  in  the  ilightot 
degree.taleratc  any  infringement  of  the  sUtntcs, 
nor  advance  their  possemrt  to  academidl 
distinctions,  in  the  absence  of  the  real  snbttontiil 
claim  of  literary  merit." 

"  UMtvBMtit  Dbgebes, —  The  first  i  _ 
taken  in  the  Uunversity  is  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts :  for  this  a  residence  of  siiteen  terms  r 
necessary,  Michaelmas  and  Hilar?  Terms  rt 
quiring  sii  weeks,  £aster  and  Trinity  tbne 
weeks  residence,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  University ;  for  the  colleges  vary  as  to  the 
lire  thdr  own  members  to  resiitj 
can  it  fall  short  of  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  University.  Aa  the  term  in 
which  any  one  is  matriculated,  and  that  in  which 
he  takes  his  degree,  are  eicepted,  and  two  more 
are  dispensed  with  by  Congregation,  tlie 
residence  may,  in  point  of  fact,  be  alated  st 
twelve  t^ms.  ThesonsoftheEuglish.Scot^ 
and  Irish  Peers,  and  the  eldest  sonsof  BaronA 
and  Knights,  when  matriculated  aa  audi,  and 
not  on  the  Foundation  of  any  College  art 
allowed  to  have  their  degrees  after  liiiuV 
completed  three  yean.  Previonaly  to  admlMioa 
to  this  degree,  it  is  nececsary  to  undergo  taa 
ejaminatjona :  the  Erst  termed  BesponsioMi 
tie  second,  a  PuMio  Eiamination.  EemonsioB 
must  be  performed  from  tbe  siitb  t«  the  ninth 
term  inelasive,  when  the  Eiamination  il  in^ 
Clasaiin  and  Logic,  or  the  Elemeuta  ot  {SudU. 
Afler  entering  the  foarih  year  of  leaidenoe,  ftt 
candidate  most  be  publicly  examined  in  the 
nidimentt  of  religiaa,  including  a  knowledge  li 
the  gospels  in  the  original  Greek,  the  Clasniy, 
Bhetoric,  Moral  PhQoBophy,  Logic,  and  I>^ 
Composition,  to  which  Qk  ctadidat*  naf  m^ 
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MathBmatics  and  Nsturul  Fhiloeopby .  If  the 
eaadidates  distingiiisb  themselves,  they  are 
placed,  according  to  their  merit,  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fuurth  clojs,  sad  their  names 
publiahcd.  The  list  which  ia  aliihahetlcal, 
points  out  whether  a  ciuididBte  Biuelled  iu  the 
Xiterte  ilumaaiaret,  (Clasgica.  &c.)  or  ia  the 
Ditcipliuie  Hathemaiicxet  fhgtidiT.ilAeai- 
cmaticcs  and  Natural  Fhiloeophy,]  and  it  is  by 
no  mcaiis  a  rare  CBje  Co  find  the  same  name 
placed  in  the  tirst  cloas  of  both  the  houorable 
columns.  The  hllli  class  coiuisls  of  such  aa 
have  not  distinguished  themselves  in  their  ei' 
amiontion,  and  their  names  are  not  published. 
The  einmioatious  take  place  in  the  Schools, 
before  the  Einmiuing  Masters,  who  are  always 
gentlemen  emincut  fur  their  learning.  A 
Uaijielor  ia  entitled  to  his  degree  of  Miister  of 
Arts  tweive  terms  after  the  regular  time  for 
taking  his  first  degree,  without  any  further 
eiamination.  Que  term  of  intermediate  re- 
aidencB,  comprising  one  aad  twenty  days,  is  all 
that  is  requisite, 

"A  Student  in  Civil  Law  nndergoes  the  same 
CioloinatLoa  as  that  lor  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pre- 
viously to  his  being  adioittcd  Baebeloi  of  Civil 
Law,  The  number  of  terms  tu  be  kept  for  thia 
degree  ia  twenty-eight,  "ihich,  by  diapenaation, 
may  be  reduced  to  seventeeiL 

"  A  Bachelor  of  Divinity  receives  his  degree 
7years  from  the  time  of  his  Kegency,  which  is 
taken  out  the  Krst  Act  alter  his  Master's  Degree. 
The  Aci  is  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  No  one 
is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  University  until  he 
haa  tdicn  his  B^ency. 

"  A  Doctor  of  Divinity,  four  years  after  his 
degree  of  Baebclor  of  Divinity ;  a  Doctor  in 
Civil  Law,  live  years  from  his  Baehelor'a  degree  i 
a  Bachelor  in  Medicine,  one  year  from  hia 
Regency ;  a  Doctor  in  Medicine,  three  yeara 
after  his  degree  of  BacheliH'.  If  the  time  be 
completed,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
may  be  tdten  on  the  same  day. 

"  For  the  degree  of  Bsichelor  and  Doctor  of 
Muaic,  no  eiamination  iu  the  Schools  ia  necessary, 
as  lor  other  degrees ;  but  the  candidates  prepare 
a  compoaition,  which,  being  previous'y  eiamined 
and  approved  by  the  Frol'essor  of  Muaic,  is 
nulliely  performed  in  the  Music  Sehool,  before 
me  Viee-Chancelior,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Univeraity,  with  such  of  the  members  as  think 
proper  to  attend."  . 

"Gradimtca — The  Doctor  ia  Divinity  has 
three  drcises ;  the  first  consiats  of  a  gown  of 
BCarlot  cloth,  with  block  velvet  sleeves  and 
facings,  a  cnaaock,  sash,  and  scarf  llhis  dress 
'ii  worn  on  all  public  occaaiona  in  the  Theatre, 
'in  puliilc  procesziiDns,  and  on  those  Sundaya  and 
Holydays  which  are  marked  thus  (*)  iu  the 
Qjjord  Cakitdar.  The  second  i*  a  habit  of 
scarlet  cloth,  and  a  hood  of  the  aame  color, 
liaed  with  black,  and  a  black  silk  aearf ;  the 
Vaster  of  Acta'  gown  is  worn  uud»  his  dress, 


hahit.    This  is  the  dreia  of  husineae ;  it  is 

1  in  Convocation,  Congregation,  at  oioining 

nous  at  St.  Mary's  diinng  t  rm  with  the 

eieeption   of  the  looming  s  rraon  on  Qnm 

qiiBgesima  Stuiday,  and  the  mornmg  sermons 

Lent.     The  third,  which  is  the  usual  dress 

which  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  appears   is  a 

Eister  of  Aria'  gown  with  dasock  sash  and 
scarf.  The  Vice-Chaneellor  aid  Heads  of 
Colleges  and  Halls  have  rodiitniKKiihiiie  dries 
but  appear,  on  all  occaaiona  as  Doctors  in  the 
faculty  to  which  they  belong 

"  TTie  dresses  by  Graduates  in  Law  ami  Phj  ■iic 
are  nearly  the  same.  ITie  Dcctor  has  three 
the  first  is  a  gown  of  scarlet  clol  h  w  tli  sleeves 
and  facings  of  pink  silk,  an!  a  round  black 
velvet  cap.  This  is  the  dresa  of  statu.  Ihe 
second  consists  of  a  habit  and  hood  of  scarlet 
clolh,  the  habit  faced,  and  the  hood  lioeil  wilik 
pink  silk.  The  habit,  which  ia  perfectly 
analogona  lo  the  sceoud  dress  of  the  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  has  lately  grown  into  diause;  it  is, 
however,  retained  by  the  Professors,  and  is 
always  used  in  presenting  to  degrees.  The 
thiri  or  common  dresa  of  a  doctor  in  Law  or 
Physic,  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Bachelor 
in  these  facultins ;  it  is  a  black  silk  gown,  richly 
ornamented  with  black  lace.  The  hood  of  tha 
helor  of  Law  (worn  as  a  dress)  is  of  purple 
ailk,  lined  with  white  fur. 

"  The  dress  worn  by  the  Doctor  of  Muaic  on 
pnbUc  occasions  is  a  rich  white  damask  ailk 
gown,  with  stoevesandfacings  of  crimson  satin, 
a  hood  of  tha  same  taateiials,  and  a  round  black 
velvet  cap.  The  usual  dresses  of  the  Doctor 
and  of  the  Bachelor  in  Music  aic  nearly  the 
aame  as  those  of  Law  aud  I'hysic. 

"  The  Maater  of  Aria  wears  a  black  gown, 
usually  made  of  Prince's  stuff  or  crape,,  with 
long  beeves,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  cir- 
cular cut  at  the  bottom.  The  arm  comes 
thiongh  an  aperture  in  the  sleeve,  which  hangs 
down.  The  hood  of  a  Master  of  Arte  is  black 
ailk,  lined  with  crimson. 

"  The  gown  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  also 
usually  made  of  Prince'a  atuff  or  crape.  It  has 
a  full  sleeve,  looped  np  at  the  elbow,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point ;  the  dresa  hood  is  black, 
trimmed  with  fur.  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
Conunoneta,  who  take  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Arts,  «ear  their  gowns  of  ailk. 

"  Uodergtaduates^Tho  Nobleman  has  two 
dresses;  the  first,  which  ia  worn  inl^e  Theatre, 
in  proceasioas,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  is 
a  gown  of  violet  figured  daioaak  sdfc.  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  lace.  The  second  it  a 
black  ailk  gown,  with  full  sleevea ;  it  has  a 
tippet  attached  to  the  shoulders.  With  both 
these  dresses  is  worn  a  square  cap  of  black  velvet, 
with  a  gold  tassel. 

"  The  Gcutleman  Commoner  has  two  gowns, 
both  of  black  silk;  the  first,  which  is  conaidered 
•a  a  dreu-gown,  although  worn  on  all  occasiooa, 
at  pleasure,  ia  richly  ornamented  with  tasseli. 
Tint  •eoud.ac  uB-dicu.gown,  ii  cmameutad 
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with  plait*  at  tl»  ilena.    A  iqiiuc  black  I  taste  and  costame 


idrct  c^  with  a  nlk  (and.  bwdth  with  both. 

"  ^w  dnaa  of  Commoiwn  ia  a  govn  of  U«ik 
Frinct'i  (toff,  wiUirat  ikera  ;  frOK  eadt 
ihooUer  i*  qipeoded  a  bniad  rii^  vlucb  locha 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  irta»,  ud  tovuds  tbe  top 
ia  gathered  into  pUils.  Tlie  square  e^  ot 
fabck  doth  and  nlV  tand. 

"IV  Stodent  IB  CniL  I^nr,  v  OraB, 
won  apUu  Uadi  dk  ga^B,  an^  a^an  Uad 
cap,  with  ailk  taueL 

"  Seholan,  and  Demiu  of  Magdalen,  Post- 
maaten  of  MeTtoD,  and  Stndmts  Ol  Chriat 
Chorch,  who  have  not  taken  a  degree,  wear  a 
I^n  bbek  §owb  of  Mwo^  itoK  fiiih  raand 
fall  gleeies,  bdl  the  l*i<B^  of  the  iowBi  vi  a 
■qnaie  black  c^  with  taik  tasaeL 

"  The  dresB  of  the  Serritoi  1>  the  ume  u 
that  of  the  CommoBer,  bM  it  baa  no'pluta  at 
the  ahoolder,  ud  tlKoqiiiaaltkatilAtaiMl." 

VHtTEBsm  vntaema  pitruems^ia  ■!  . 

.TKCIJt  esxs3- 

-  He  dr»B  of  the  (nuneeUar  ii  of  llack 

fignred  damaak  lilk,  lltfif  ornamented  with 

gold  erobrraderj,  a  if<4  lace  bsnd,  and  nfiatB 

vehet  cap.  withalMgegtld'tasael.    <    ' 

"  The  Proct«n  wear  g»w*»af  Piigca'aitBA 
the  Bleerea  and  fadnra  of  black  \etret,i  to  the 
left  shoolder  is  aM»S  a  small  tiwet.  .  To  this 
ia  added,  sa  a  dicfts,  a  large  omraG  hood, 

"  The  Pro-Proelor  wcsn  a  ilMla  at  .bU' 
gown,  heed  with  Telni,  with  atij^rt  atUched 
to  die  left  shoulder. 

"  The  Bedels  are  (hose  vho  wtdk  before  Ute 
Vice-Chanoello/inprocewitnis,  Tliere  are  three 
called  Squire  Bedets,  ud  three  VooBiCn  Badela. 
"Die  Euoire  Bedeli,  who  eanj-tile  gM  sbnt*, 
wear  silk  gowna,  umilar  to  tluiaQ.af  Bachdon 
of  Low,  and  round  velvet  txps.  The  YeotoBn 
Bedels,  who  bear  silver  staves,  have  black  stuff 
gowns,  and  round  siUc  caps, 

"  The  dreu  of  Qie  Verger,-  who  iraUu  flnt  fa 
prooessiona,  ii  neailf  the  s*me  aa  tJMt  of  the 
yeoman  Bedel.    He  carries  &  silvex  rod. 

"The  Vice-Chancellor  aaiaom  walks  ont 
without  bdng  preceded  h;  a  Teoman  Bedel, 
witli  his  staff. 

"Bands   at  the  Mek    art   coaalderal   as 


J all  public  oocasiona." 

Such  are  the  autheotic  regularionB 
of  the  great  University  of  Oxford,  of 
which  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  ■W"eUi^g- 
ton  is  Chancellor. 

While  we  aocord  to  these  institutJonB 
of  Osfijrd  and  Cambridge,  much  that 
is  wise,  and  judicious,  and  venerable, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
something  that  savors  of  weakness,  or 
prqudice,  or  Buperstition,  if  not  of  all 
three,  in  some  of  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms.     Their  literary  and  religious 


but  whence,  wemust  ask,  the  Aeou  tdtoj 
of  all  this  consecrated  and  by-law- 
established  foppeiy  7  Can  we  And  it 
in  the  canoni<»ls  of  the  ancient  schools 
of  the  prophets  and  philosophers — in 
the  sacred  vestments  of  the  high  priest 
Melchisedec,  or  in  those  of  the  house 
and  lioeage  of  Aaron  ?  Or  are  these 
the  meretridous  decoraUona  of themy  g  - 
tic  lady  of  the  Papal  throne,  who  was 
"clothed  in  purjik  and  scarlet,  and 
adorned  with^o/a  and^^cunu  stoma, 
aaipearla,  bearing  a  golden  chalice 
in  her  hands  t" 

I  blame  not  Kings  and  Queens  for 
royal  robes  and  vestments — the  bride- 
groom or  the  tHide  for  a  wedding 
garment ;  hut  to  see  students  of  nature, 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  great  universe 
— Bachelors  and  Doctors  of  Divinilj, 
in  apparel  so  theatrically  vwn  and  " 
ish — scarfed  and  cassocked,  gowned 
and  tasseled,  hooded  and  sashed,  caps 
the  climax  of  learned  folly  and  swrled 
pride.  With  the  change  of  fortune 
mto  learning,  one  might  say  withPope 
of  these  Univeraty  fashions — 

One  flionia  la  nff.  not  flofkn  in  V™**  i 
Till  cdIiWv  uno'd,  aal  thawauaufDU; 
The  biu  hMdtd.  ud  Ibe  moniinh  cnwn'd. 
Wkat  diflina  lun,  TMlt  nj,  llua  trawriia  owlF 
I'll  tell  Ton,  frieod— a  wiH  loaaajaAaliHT! 
You'll  And.  Ifnace  ttie  oumfrh  mat  As  dhU, 
Or.  «d>H«i-Un,  tka  rUHD -nV.  (U  droak. 
Worth  KukH  the  msn.and  not  Drit(hiife(U)w; 
AD  tbn  nnt  ii  nittwi  tHiher  or  pnuMA*.' 

These  great  BeminaHeS  commented, 
one  might  say,  in  the  AB.ti!tl^''vfbi 
men  venerated  robes,  titRift;  jS^UVefy, 
more  than  wisdoin,  leirhin^,ioi'  jtaee- 
They  were  in  good  teeplng''WUUtte 
spirit  of  the  Popedom  —  -^riilh-^t^^- 
mace,  gennflexlong, '  and  gtffg*"* 
ceremonials  during  the  12th  andiSth 
centuries.*  They  we^  ilideBd,- Pa- 
pal institutions,  and  the  ■  Pt^Wnt 
Beformation  laid  its  cortecfivte  hand 
upon  them  as   Ughdj* '  M,  ptfrt!b?t 

•  Alfred  the  Orwt,  wolestn,  enoibi  to,'lb»fl>reM 
orRr,EUnd.u>dfilldlll>  a*  nMtm  B£it%M,IN 

oDo  ^  south  ofUiK  Thunea  lAb  i&ni  b,\n- 
pwl  tha  Latin  MiviM,  iBViM4»chiiliii»  ttn  49"** 
al  Kgron,  uid  lataUubtd  agndrr  iiA»olsi.H>di'*> 
dlimitsUolotely  fcond,e«ftmla^tep*Ba  sad  to- 
•igont^OifoidC(iU«gamtbeUal'4<y«t" 
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Their  sjmpathiea  with  their  mother 
have,  therefore,  alwajs  been  in  har' 
mon^  with  the  spirit  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment. Hence  the  reverence  and 
veneration  of  some  of  her  greatest 
masters  forthe  secular gloiy and  mjs- 
Uc  theology  of  Rome'are  all  predomi- 
'  nating  in  some  of  her  colleges,  and 
indicate  a  strong  desire  to  return  to 
the  Holy  Mother.  [.The  "Oxford 
Tracts"  are,  Uierefore,  all  backward 
toward  the  gates  of  the  mystic  city. 

True,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  the  English  hierarchy,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  slate  or  secular  religion,  are  more 
Papistical  than  ProtestanI,  and  savor 
much  more  of  Rome  than  of  Jerusa- 
lem. And  yet  no  one  can  obtain  any 
honorable  degree,  from  Bachelor  of 
Arts  to  Doctor  of  Divinity,  at  either 
of  her  Universities,  who  does  not  vow 
a  brmafide  allegiance  to  her  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  govemmenl ! 

How  illiberal,  exclusive,  and  pro- 
acriptive  the  spirit  of  a  University 
that  knows  no  merit,  that  recognizes 
no  genius,  no  moral  worth,  no  literary 
eminence,  no  public  service  outside 
the  pale  of  Queen  Victoria's  church  I 
True  lo  herself  altHie,  she  engrosses  alt 
the  chartered  powers  ;  and  while  in- 
debted to  the  government  of  the 
whole  empire  for  protection  and  sup- 
port, ahehoooFS  and  rewards  ecclesias- 
tically only  according  U>  her  Thirty- 
fiine  Alleles  and  her  Bubric, 
,  .B'^bop Wilberforce,SDnofthegreat 
philanthropist,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
m»ly  to  be  aa  Archbishop— a  very 
r^pectable  Jecturer,  though  a  very 
inBipid,,moootonous,  and  uninteresting 
.jfpeali;^,  addressed  a  most  '  '  g 
audience,,  last  summer,  at  tl  > 

?i^,  OJ*  the  necessity  of  h  n 

<^0  JW^iV' *f  j8«i?nce.     On  »f 

thi?^   di^c^ourse, ,  pronounce  .e 

ytvif/amp  of  such  an  audieu  d 

have  wished  that  his  Loi  .  d 
^plied  the  doctrine  to  that  portion  of 
his  bearers  that  advocate  the  engroas- 
ment  ot  all  literary  and  scientific 
'honors  to  bonajitfe  subscribers  to  the 
royal  creed. 
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But  the  Lord  Biahop  who  addressed 
the  Cambridge  clergy  and  literati  at 
its  grand  commencement  last  July, 
gave  a  very  conclusive  reason  for  this 
provision.  His  sermon  had  but  three 
points — 1st.  EngUmdU  Ike  greatest 
nation  tn  lAe  world.  2nd.  Its  great- 
ness is  feunded  upon  its  Protestant 
Hierarchy.  And  in  the  3rd  place, 
its  Protestant  Hierarchy  is  founded 
upon  its  Universities — especially  upon 
the  single  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  of  Oxford  having  gone  back  from 
its  once  ProteaUnt&itb.  Therefore, 
the  practical  application  of  the  subject 
was  ;  England  and  its  church  must 
look  well  to  tha>prosf)eri^  and  glory 
of  the  Uftiversity  of  Cambridge. 

This  is  as  good  philosophy  as 
that  of  another  Bishop,  who,  when 
afikedion  what  did  the  heavens  real, 
answered,  "  Oti  the  earth  •"  and  when 
asked  on  Whftt  did  the  earth  rest,  an- 
swered, "  On  the  back  of  a  huge  tor- 
toise." A  third  question  brought 
him  to  hia  senses— And  on  what  does 
-the  toftolte  rest  7  Answered,  "  I 
presume  upon  itself."  I  am  disposed 
to  think  (and  I  hope  there  is  nothing 
in  it  either  irreverent  or  diareapectful) 
ti»t  His  Qntoe  the  Lord  Bishop,  if 
asked  on  what  did  the  University  of 
Cambridge  rest,  must  have  been  as 
much'perplesed  as  the  philosopher 
who  baildedhis  universe  upon  a  mere 
presumption  ;  for  certainly  he  would 
not  say  that  the  University  was  found- 
ed upon  the  Church,  or  upon  theState, 
being  the  basis  of  both.  Aa  little 
could  he  say  it  was  founded  upon 
itself. 

We  American  citizena  think  that 
England  would  be  much  more  glorious 
and  respectable  if  she  would  abolish 
her  hierarchy  and  spiritual  Lords,  and 
divorce  her  Colleges  and  Universities 
from  their  present  irrational,  prescrip- 
tive, and  intolerant  attitude,  and  thus 
make  them  national  and  popular,  ra- 
ther than  aristocratical  and  hierarchi- 
cal institutions. 

I  visited  a  much  more  rational  and 
useful  institution  at  Huddersfield  than 
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either  of  these  nuunmoth  institutions, 
ia  view  of  its  age  and  patronage,  of 
which  I  may  say  something  again. 
Meantime  I  presume  I  have  l^en  suf- 
ficiently copious  in  my  notices  of  the 
two  gi-cat  English  Uoiversities  ;  and 
shall  for  the  presentsaj,  Adieu  ! 

Afectionatdy  your  &lber,  A.  C. 

[Letten  bnm  Ennpe,  bj  Brather  Campbell, 
irill  eiteod  far  iulo,  if  not  entirely  through, 
the  nejt  voliiiue.  We  feel  deiiroua  of  eoinplc- 
ling  the  s'.rirs,  as  lomc  of  them  preseat,  in  e 
Conilenred  form,  di'scriptions  of  matttra  anij 
tbingH.  ttat  prove  both  interatidg  wid  accept' 
able  to  maiif  of  our  reodcn ;  a'tfjogh.  Id  t^ii 
instance,  (hty  lUiiv  not  proicso  to  the  Uniterai- 
tic3  qf  Oxford  imd  Cimiridge.— Ed.] 


CHRISTIANITY    IN    ITS 
AFFINITY  WITH  NATURE. 

PiiELiMiNAiir. — This  article  is  de- 
signed to  Ihj  in  part  a  contin nation  of 
our  pre\  ions  essay  on  Natural  The- 
ology, and  in  part  a  breaking  up  of 
original  ground.  "  By  faith  we  un- 
derstand that  the  worlds  were  framed 
by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear."  This  is  a 
passage  pregnant  with  divine  philoso- 
phy, which  is  always  both  expansive 
and  genial.  "Things  which  are  seen" 
— fi'om  the  great  stellar  worlds  down 
to  the  pebbles  on  the  ocean  store — 
from  the  mountains  whose  peaks  are 
ia  the  store) -clouds,  down  to  the 
shrubs  of  the  valley  —  the  sublime 
ocean,  with  its  organ  anthem  of  praise 
— the  vales  of  Eden,  spangled  with 
livingflowers — the  wild  heath,  flushed 
with  purple  glow,  and  orange  bloom 
— all  theglorious  landscape  of  exist- 
ence, empyrean  and  earthly,  was  origi- 
nally created  without  malerial. 

Creation  without  material  is  re- 
ceived by  faith  in  divine  testimony, 
and  we  rest  upon  it  by  moral  neces- 
sity. It  was  not  elaborated  from  the 
crucible  of  Nature  by  the  watchful 
agency  of  Reason,  There  is  no  page 
in  visible  creation  which  narrates 
such  a  mysterious  work,  or  suggests 
such  a  startling  idea.  Man  is  often 
called  a  maker  or  creator,  but  always  I 


in  a  secondary  or  modified  sense.  He 
has  BO  much  rude  matter,  or  raw  ma- 
terial before  him,  which,  by  the  ap- 
pliance of  skill  and  labour,  he  fashions 
into  diversity  of  form,  for  purposes  ef 
life  and  pleasure.  But  when  the 
Great  Spirit  of  Universal  Life  re- 
solved to  diffuse  the  evidence  of  his 
eternal  power  and  beneficence,  the 
matter,  the  very  malerial,  was  to  be 
called  from  non-existence  into  being. 
To  avoid  this  some  contend  for  the 
eternity  of  matter  ;  but  such  a  theory 
only  makes  the  stone  of  mystery 
heavier  and  more  rugged.  The  crea- 
tion of  matter,  like  the  existence  of 
an  uncaused  being,  isanother  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  Natural  Theology.  It 
is  evident  that  our  convictions  con- 
cerning God  and  his  work  were  not 
originated  by  the  induction  of  reason, 
but  by  the  realization  of  faith.  Never- 
theless, after  divine  testimony  has  fi 
nished  us  with  spiritual  foundations 
to  repose  upon,  we  find  most  solemn 
harmony  between  the  works  and  the 
revelations  of  God. 

In  tracing  for  a  short  ilme  the 
analogies  of  the  moral  and  material 
worlds,  we  will  range  our  exposition 
under  the  following  heads  : — 1,  De- 
velopment ;  2,  Concealment ;  3,  Be- 
nevolence i  4,  Law  ;  5,  Penalty  ;  6, 
Counterpoise. 

I.  Development. — From  Geolo- 
gical science  we  understand  that  great 
■olutions   have   transpired   in    the 
structure  and  productions  of  the  earth. 
The  rude  organic  mass,  though  wott- 
ing in  darkness,  was  working  by  law, 
and  chaos  itself  was  the  witling  slave 
of  order.     Light  and  order  gradually 
dawned  on  the  primeval  waste,  as  the 
aspects  of  nature,  and  her  fonna  of 
animated  life  advanced  nearer  towards 
perfection.  Manifestation  came  when 
the  features  and  races  of  creation  were 
■eady  to  be  revealed.    Countless  ages 
rolled  onward,  while  oceans  and  con- 
)ents,  rivers  and  mountains,    light 
id  darkness,  life  and  death,  wrestled 
d  prevailed  in  succession.     From 
the  Gneiss  formation  to  faunum  ox- 
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istence,  the  periods  of  lime  demanded 
I  so  immense,  tbat  we  ore  not  at 
preaeot  prepared  to  represeot  geologi- 
cal changes  by  astronomical  time. 
Man  is  but  a  recent  inhabitant  of  our 
planet.  Yet  the  science  which  baa 
excaratad  and  pardallj  lighted  the  se- 
pulchre of  ancient  majeaty-^the  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, affixes  another  divine  seal  to 
the  volume,  already  authentic  and  re- 
splendent with  fundamental  truth  and 
spiritual  radiance.  First,  by  reveal- 
ing no  buman  remains  among  the  gi- 
gantio  and  grotesque  animals  that 
nee  bellowed  in  the  primeval  deserts, 
T  sported  in  the  estuaries  with  pleni- 
tude of  dreadful  life.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive the  trustworthiness  of  that  book 
which  merely  indicates  the  transition 
periods,  but  begins  in  earnest  with 
the  mural  history  of  man  in  the  epoch 
of  consolidated  order.  Second,  the 
same  data  unambiguously  points  out 
the  dignity  of  man  in  connection  with 
the  beneficence  of  God.  He  whom 
e  adore  was  for  ages  measureless  by 
bnman  calculation,  building  a  sublime 
temple,  decorating  it  with  divine 
sculpture  and  ethereal  painting  ;  and 
when  it  was  finished  in  magnificence 
and  symmetry,  man,  the  crowning 
labour,  came  from  the  bands  of  God. 
The  Creator  had  been  preparing  him 
a  country,  an  inheritance,  a  temple, 
and  a  throne  ;  and  in  the  ripe  time 
lie  arraikged  the  bodily  framework 
and  mechanism,  breathed  into  the  si- 
lent tahemade  his  own  inspiring 
breath,  and  man  became  a  living  soul 
and  a  spiritual  being.  Unsullied  in 
material  beauty,  mighty  in  mental 
power,  and  glorious  in  moral  conse- 
cration. The  Divinity,  whose  image 
he  was,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
amid  the  inaugural  solemnities  and 
festal  triumphs  of  a  glad  cartb,  in- 
vested him  with  regal  and  sacerdotal 
rohes,  as  the  monarch  of  creation,  the 
great  high  priest  of  nature.  To  col- 
lect the  grace  and  glory,  the  lustre 
and  majesty  of  all  created  things  in 
his  own  spirit,  and  then  offer  all  in 
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the  pure  flame  of  sacrifice  to  the  Su- 
preme FaUier  in  heaven  —  tbie  vaa 
man's  doty  and  privilege.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  spiritual 
world  unfolded  progressively.  Though 
the  moral  ages  moved  onward  more 
rapidly  than  the  material  had  done, 
yet  cycles  of  development  still  con- 
tained the  pleasure  and  wisdom  of 
God.  Bedemption  must  advance  in 
starry  glimmer,  grey  dawn,  and  noon- 
tide glory.  Prophets  and  angels  ap- 
pear before  the  eternal  word  is  mani- 
fest from  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
Types  and  shadows,  labraious  t«mple 
service,  and  a  canial  state  church, 
before  substantial  sacrifice,  spiritual 
Uberty,  celestial  grace,  and  perfect 
morals.  The  preparation  was  im- 
mense, and  the  purpose  of  God  grew 
in  distinctness  with  advancing  ages. 
All  were  doing  the  work  of  heaven 
consciously  or  blindly,  in  love  or  in 
fear,  in  chains  or  in  divine  freedom. 
The  altars  smeared  with  the  blood  of 
sacrifice— -ttie  Gresofbolocaustblazing 
heavenward  —  the  prophets  weeping 
with  precious  seed,  valiant  in  the  re- 
sistance of  eri! — the  kings,  gorgeous 
in  purple  and  silver  mail  —  the 
armies  that  met  on  the  crimson  field 
with  flaming  banners  and  tempestu- 
ous passions— the  thrones,  buried  or 
raised — the  races  that  perished  in 
weakness  and  dishonor,  or  arose  in 
power  and  warlikeglory — the  factions 
that  revelled  their  dayin  anarchy  and 
crime— the  philosophers  that  contem- 
pleled  and  speculated  in  silence  and 
solitude — and  the  poets,  who  leavened 
the  mass  with  creative  passion  and 
informing  imagination  —  all  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eternal,  subserving 
the  great  purpose,  and  marshalling 
tbe/htnfss  of'  the  time.  Jesus  ap- 
peared as  the  keystone  of  the  great 
arch,  binding  and  uniting  all,  so  that 
men  might  walk  beneath  with  grati- 
tude, wonder,  and  security. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  may 
observe  that  the  development  manifest 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  was  not   the  wild  iiceptical 
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^eaMt  of  one  race,  gradosUj  patting 
<M  oM  teniB  and  atttibutH  to  become 
anetter  ;  but  a  aeries  of  distinct  cre- 
ntioDB,  each  demanding  the  original 
power  of  God — not  tbe  mMAiife  power 
of  law,  but  the  iDunediBte  creative 
energy  of  the  Ancient  of  Tt&ye. 

IL  CoNcxautEHT.— We  bare  tint 
a*  order  of  ^ralopmeM  in  Ibe  mind 
of  Ood  in  bis  works  and  dispensationa 
in  creation  rod  redemption.  Ob  this 
ire  have  already  spoken.  Bnlwehave 
afterwards  an  order  of  development 
in  tJia  hsnuui  miad,  as  man  orertakca 
the  perfections  of  t)M  divine  work. 
Mbb  parsDu  the  path  of  iliscov«iy, 
not  of  oreatJon.  He  is  not  a  lawgiver, 
boF  a  lavn-finder.  The  earth  to  winch 
he  betoBgB  is  estaUi^lteii  by  law — the 
uaiversA  to  which  it  belongs  kae  a 
aettt«d  conMitiitioD.  Tbe  human  mind 
has  ite  organic  strocCure  and  radical 
functions.  Christianity  has  dogmatie 
fijiiDdatkMiB,  svertasting  laws,  and 
uniform  principles.  From  the  granite 
floors  to  the  starry  roofs,  all  th«  boild- 
ingfl  of  f^od  are  finished.  No  human 
builder  can  add  a  stone  or  an  ordi> 
name  to  the  tem[rfes  of  divinity. 
Han's  vntrk  consists  in  the  gradual 
expansion  of  his  intellect  by  earnest 
inquiry  and  revering  contemplation. 
"  It  is  the  glory  of  Grod  to  coiu»al  a 
matter,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  man  to 
find  it  out."  Hsnce'in  digging  deep 
for  hidden  ric^tes,  and  ri^g  high  for 
a  pure  atmosphere,  the  l«il  of  man  is 
fi-triiful  and  sdnctifled.  From  minea 
of  darkness  the  ore  of  gold  and  silver 
loaches  the  day,  and  the  strong  pa- 
tient diver  brings  up  pearis  along 
with  Band  and  gravel.  There  is  dila- 
tion for  the  spirit  while  the  horizon 
grows  wider,  and  the  purified, strength- 
ened vision  discerns  other  suns  light- 
ing up  other  systems.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  creation,  and  the  marvel  of 
redemption,  penetrate  the  soul  as 
light  penetralfis  the  earth  —  exp^id- 
Ing,  harmonising,  and  softening,  until 
there  is  within  tbe  depths  of  the  heart 
tranquilUty  and  lustre. 

AlphOnso  of  Castile  imagined  that 


if  he  had  been  of  God's  privy  caaneS 
when  he  created  the  imiverse,  be 
could  have  given  better  adrioe.  Ike 
profane  wretch  knew  not  how  to  go- 
vern bis  own  petty  emfnre,  and  yet  iie 
oould  dream  of  improving  the  work  of 
the  Eternal  1  Moet  (^ those  who  ma- 
nn&ctarec}«edsandecbNnes  of  policy 
for  tbe  life  and  organization  of  churches 
are  in  sfwit  the  disciplee  of  the  Uas- 
pheming  monarch.  They  would  not 
employ  his  formula  of  speech,  hot 
they  carry  his  idea  into  a  more  sacred 
province  —  into  a  higher  and  richer 
field  than  yon  argent  expanse  whi<^ 
is  spangled  with  rolling  worlds. 

Uan's  education  and  l^e,  both  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature  and  in  the  spi- 
ritual monarchy,  must  ecuisist  in  pa- 
tisDtly  searching  for  the  mind  and 
will  of  tbe  Lord.  "  He  that  believeth 
aktU  not  make  baste."  He  will  reve- 
rently seise  that  feet,  or  discharge 
that  duty,  which  lies  nearest  to  him  ; 
and  while  so  engaged,  another  link  ia 
tbe  chain  of  consequence  will  soob  he 
manifest.  Laige  discoveries  are  al- 
ways made  in  prq>ortion  to  our  nve- 
reace  and  obedience.  They  who  lowe 
truth  better  than  life  are  sure  to  find 
it,  and  they  who  linger  and  tbirat 
aA«r  rigbteousneis  will  oertakify  be 
filled  with  divine  life. 

III.  Bensvolesoe.  —  The .  oidy 
difficalty  here  counts  in  the  immcn* 
sity  of  the  field.  The  arrangemants 
and  produetions  of  natare  minister  sn 
amonnt  of  pleasure  far.bey«nd  ti>e 
necessity  of  life.  -So  various  nad  rieh 
are  the  sources  of  enjcv^Bntt'tfaab'Ht 
our  space  compression  is  demandei; 
The  grain,  the  fruit,  the  fisWerMMtbe 
runlets,  rivers,  and  lakeat~l^vdU^^ 
groves,  and  hills — •are' all  witnesses; 
Tbera  are  so  manyctenMOts  rttiUbB 
beautiful  and  the:  sublime  «qq>eiling 
to  the  imagimriion  through  the-^ft' — 
so  many  perfumes'  to  aoenbiths-  ahr 
with  fj»granc«-*«ucb  diverBity  o£  an  ■■ 
mating  melody  to  <  raviToithd' Spirit 
through  the  eai-— <tbal  aU  thftsenaia 
may  be  regaled.  Then  is.  erident 
proviskm  for  eztteruico^if  happii^es^ 
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that  life  ina7  be  AiU  and  joyous.  Al- 
though streams  of  peeal  fire  flash 
through  (o  remind  ns  that  we  are  in 
a  fallen  state,  jet  benevtdence  is  afr- 
cemdant,  and  die  goodness  of  our  G«d 
pourlrajed  witliout  ambiguitj'.  Who 
oau  conoeive  what  a  creation  would 
be  if  bnilt  and  furnished  b;  a  malig- 

Wbat  corses  might  be  rained  down 
from  an  inclement  skj  I — whatsights 
and  Bonnds  of  terror  thicken  around 
us  !  —  what  sickening  productions 
apring  from  an  accursed  soil !  The 
elements  and  the  growths  of  nature 
might  sustain  life,  and  jet  life  he  a 
continual  diseara  and  torment,  withoat 
any  apring  of  solace  and  alleviation. 

But  we  bless  God  for  bia  pilj,  not- 
witiistaoding  our  uns.  He  gives  rain 
from  heaven,  with  fruitful  seasons- — 
lillii^  us  with  food  and  gladnese.  And 
though  disease  and  pain  must  come, 
jet  the  medicable  herb,  and  the  min- 
istering love  which  Bweetens  it,  ara 
alwajs  to  be  found. 

In  the  domun  of  revelation  or  re- 
demptioB,  benevolence  predominates 
still  more  eoDSpicuouslj.  "  When  we 
«ei«  witiMut  strength,  in  due  tine 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodlj."  "  Per- 
adveatiwe  for  a  good  maa  aome  would 
even  dare  to  die.  But  God  oomimand- 
elh,  hia^  love  to  ua  in  that,  while  we 
were  jet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 
Unoh.  mere,  then,  being  now  justified 
bj  hi)  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
vTatb  tkrongb  him.  For  if  when  we 
W8i%  leBCHiiea  we  were  recondled  to 
Qiod  tfaroDgb  the  deatJt  of  his  Son, 
OHioh  more,  beii^  reconciled,  we  shall 
be  I  saved  hj  his  life."  The  pathos 
and  the  argument  of  this  are  equallj 
inesiatible.  Surelj  die  greatest  gift 
innludes  tite  smaUer  ones.  lie  who 
has  bestowed  the  transoendant  boon 
wi^  sever  mthhold  inferior  blessings. 
Thej  are  all  o(»nprefaended  in  him. 
Thenefore,  we  jojin  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bj  whom  we  have 
BOW  received  the  reconciliation. 

I  Our  jej  swells  out  in  triumph— 
'.'-Who  shall   s^tarata   us  frcmi   the 


love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  itribulatimv  o 
distress,  or  perseculioDi  or  fomiiMv  ok 
naJ^edness,  or  peril,  or  sword?"  f'Nay; 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved 
us."  We  are  persuaded  that  no  power, 
human  or  infernal — no  creoturFi,  yisir 
ble  or  inviuble — no  agent  of  this^  .c 
the  world  to  come—^ian  iorciblj  sap»< 
rate  us  from  the  lova  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

IV.  La.w. —  Order  preraila  in  i 
visible  creation.  Crystalisatlou,  elecr^ 
tricit J,  galvanism,  the  flow  aud«b)i 
of  tides,  the  growth  o£  dark  cntgaaiul 
mountain  ranges,  the  change  of  eeo' 
sons,  the  revolution  of  WMrlds,  tba 
atagts  of  life,  all  depend  tipon  iBiO" 
riable  eodditions,  all  are  regubUed  in: 
their  march  bj  the  measured  mu^ 
of  law.  Without  auch  nniformitj  of 
law  there  could  not  have  been  either 
scaenoe  or  oaroole. 

If  similar  causes  did  not  everj 
where  produce  similar  effect^  and 
the  same  conditions  lead  to  the  aa 
result,  there  could  be  na  iadiictivc 
phikeophj  forming  general  conclu- 
siiMB  from  the  accumulalJon  of  par- 
tieulaf  instanoee.  The  expsrience  of 
past  generations  would  be  no  service- 
able inheritance  for  the  present  age. 
LandmaHcs  would  be  continuaUj 
ahifUng;  and  knowledge  would  have 
no  certitude.  Nor  could  the  super- 
natural have-anj  power  amid  distvder 
and  flactuation,  for  it  would  onlj  ap- 
pear  as  another  diversitj  amid  phon- 
tasmagoria.  Befttre  miracle  could 
have  anj  commanding  influence  o 
man,  there  behoved  to  exbt  a  grand 
order  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the 
earth  beneath,  and  in  the  laws  of  hu- 
man existence.  Then  the  immediate 
working  of  the  Divinitj,  flaming  out 
in  contrast  with  the  operation  of  ordi- 
nary law,  quickened  the  apirit  of  man 
to  listen  for  the  footsteps  and  the 
voice  of  his  Creator.  But  surely 
those  who  admire  nniformitj  of  law 
in  the  material  universe,  should  not 
be  stumbled  if  thej  find  it  in  the  spi- 
ritital.    Stumbled  or  not,  it  is  and 
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mnsl  be  so.  The  spiritual  laws  and 
linancea  of  tbnt  Redeemer  who  Hied 
i  rose  again,  are  unchanged  and 
unchangeable.  And  it  is  solemnl)' 
certa.in  thut  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed 
hf  obedience  to  divine  law,  cannot  be 
:ured  by  the  substitution  of  will 
worship.  Our  own  laws  will  yield  no 
solid  satisfaclion.  Let  us  not  drop 
buckets  down  into  empty  wells,  or 
ow  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

V.  Penalty.  —  If  we  may,  in  an 
iccomitiodated  sense.  Speak  of  nature 
as  a  being,  we  may  declare  that,  bland 
and  serene  as  she  is  in  her  common 
radiant  aspect,  she  is  likewise  stern, 
ausUre,  and  terrible  in  her  seasons  of 
retribution,  and  her  agencies  of  pe- 
nalty. The  unbeliever  marcbes  on 
the  sacred  ground  of  revelation,  as  if 
it  were  a  blasted  continent.  He  looks 
into  the  high  field  of  miracle  and  re- 
demption with  a  shudder  and  a  hag- 
gard face.  Because  he  meets  there 
dreadful  visitations  of  punishment  and 
destruction,  he  rushes  out  headlong  as 
if  possessed  with  a  demon.  He  flees 
like  one  escaping  from  a  wanly-light- 
ed heath,  where  malignant  wizards 
id  fierce  old  crones  are  stirring  the 
tuldron,  and  speeding  the  incanta- 
tions of  hell.  But  on  reaching  the 
jion  of  nature,  where  liis  spirit  is 
cheered,  and  his  pale  face  glows  again, 
is  all  unclouded  and  brilliant  ?  Does 
}  eternal  spring,  or  perpetual  sum- 
mer, steep  the  earth  in  beauty  ?  Are 
there  no  indications,  dim  or  distinct, 
if  law  violati-d,  and  law  vindicated? 
Is  there  neither  whisper  nor  thunder 
of  penal  agency,  accountability,  judg- 
ment, and  execution  ?  Has  creation 
no  criminal  code,  no  dungeon  of  du- 
rance, no  halls  of  justice,  or  ministers 
of  vengeance  ?  Let  nature  answer. 
We  will  speak  of  the  earth  which  we 
know  byesperience  and  by  testimony. 
Of  course  tiie  deist  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
scribe his  own  world  and  his  own  ex- 
perience. If  he  has'found  a  volup- 
tuous summer  clime,  where  no  rude 
blast  enters,  and  no  contagion  pre- 
viuls,  he  has  ireedom  to  paint  his  pa- 


radise, and  prove  its  nniversallQ'. 
Have  we  not  blights  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  soil  which  rot  the  grain, 
and  blacken  into  corruption  tiie  golden 
harvest  ?  Do  not  millions  of  beings, 
in  different  regions,  pine  and  famish, 
from  season  to  season,  by  such  dread 
visitations  7  Have  we  not  swamps 
and  morasses,  where  malaria  nuraes 
the  fever  which  bums  out  human  life  ? 
Have  we  noswollen  torrents  thatmin- 
gle  and  roll  in  confluent  mass  over 
the  pastures  and  gardens  of  industrial 
power,  until  pauperism  and  despajr 
reign  among  thousands  who  were 
once  exulting  in  hope  7  Is  there  no 
such  thing  as  the  avalanche  which 
descends  from  the  ice-rocks  of-  hoary 
majesty  with  tremendous  power,  smi- 
ting with  final  blow,  cities  of  fame, 
with  all  their  life,  joy,  and  splendour  ? 
Did  the  earth  never  hear  the  voice  of 
an  earthquake — first  booming  with  a 
hollow  murmur  of  warning,  then 
crashing  with  a  noise  of  meeting 
worlds — the  solid  framework  rends — 
the  ancient  mountains  disappear — the 
deep-seated  rocks  spring  into  the  air 
with  galvanic  life  —  the  abyss  yawns 
fearfully — down  go  into  darkness  mil- 
lion bating  hearts  and  living  souls, 
with  all  the  accumulated  evidence  and 
manifestation  of  their  wealth,  intel- 
lectual glory,  and  moral  aspirations  ? 
In  this  great  Eden,  was  there  never 
the  sweep  of  the  choking  siroco,  or 
the  awful  porapof  thepurplesimoom? 
How  many  thousands  have  suddenly 
expired  amid  sulphery  wind  and  burn- 
ing sand, leaving  their  bones  to  bleach 
in  the  savage  wilderness  7  Has  this 
pnradiseofoursnomouthsoffire?  Are 
there  not  thousands,  some  silent  and 
some  audible,  yet  all  have  spoken,  and 
all  have  spoken  in  wrath  and  devas- 
tation. First  a  sullen  roar  from  the 
central  magazine  —  then  a  sudden 
crash  of  near  thunder,  and  lo  I  the 
lava  torrent  seethes  and  rushes  on  as 
a  river  of  hell,  kindling  with  lurid 
and  livid  flame  the  shrinking  and 
ghastly  scenery.  Towns  contiguous 
are  buried  in  a  sepolchre  of  fire,  and 
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covered  with  a  monumental  slab,  on 
which  future  generations  will  build 
ind  propagate,  repeating  the  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  mystery  of  life.  From 
fiicts  like  these  let  us  learn  (o  bow 
h  reverence  before  the  puniahroent 
which   revelation   apportions  to  the 

VI.  CouNTEHPOiSE.  —  A  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  material  world 
might  teach  men  reverence  in  the  ex- 
amination of  spiritual  things.  It  is 
generally  the  absence  of  knowledge 
and  reflective  power  which  leads  some 
profanelyto  declare  that  certain  things 
'n  the  testimony  of  God  are  discor- 
dant. As  the  poetic  artist  worded  it 
long  ago, 

"  Fools  null  in  where  aagek  fear  to  titad/|_ 

lave  we  not,  under  our  own  eyes,  a 
warfare  which  produces  stability  be- 
tween the  aqufous  and  the  igneons 
ticies  ?  The  one  with  humid  in- 
^ncies  sapping  the  rocks,  wearing 
down  the  mountain  bulwarks,  and 
washing  away  the  solid  ground  to  the 
jngulphing  ocean :  the  other  with  its 
huge  central  fire  raising  up  islands  in 
the  sea.  elevating  the  sunken  valleys, 

md  heaving  crags  and  hilb  upon  the 
level  earth. 

In  the  compass  of  that  great  law  of 

natter  which  hinds  the  worlds  and 
systems  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
throne  in  the  centre,  have  we  not  the 
cim/ripetal  aud  cunt'ifagnl  forces, 
one  driving  from,  and  the  other  draw- 
ing towards,  the  ruling  orh,  and  thus 
by  antagonism  producing  eternal  har- 
mony ?  In  the  higher  mystery  of 
human  life,  we  have  chemical  action 
urging  a  fierce  assault  which  looks 
like  unwearied  vindictiveness,  but 
valiantly  resisted  by  the  vital  action 
within.  The  mys^cal  war  preserves 
peace,  and  secures  during  appointed 
years  the  vigour  and  joy  of  existence. 
In  like  manner,  the  justice  of  God, 
anstere  and  unbending,  is  compatible 
with  the  most  profound  love  ;  and 
awful  punishment  is  in  solemn  concord 
with  unfailing  benevolence.     So  the 


which  embraces  all  the  fu- 
ling  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, is  in  perfect  harmony 


the  voluntary  agency,  the  entire  free- 
dom of  men  and  superior  beings.  So 
the  grace  which  dispenses  pardon  to 
the  ungodlj',  sinking  transgression  in 
the  infinite  ocean  of  mercy,  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  grand  require- 
ment which  demands  that  man  shall 
work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  entering  the  city  of  God  in 
the  beauty  of  hoHness. 

Alike  in  the  material  and  the  spi- 
ritual world,  the  wheels  of  mechanism 
may  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
but  they  have  one  spring  of  motion — 
one  regulating  power,  and  are  work- 
ing out  one  result.  The  opposition  is 
in  semblance  —  the  agreement  is  in 
truth, reality,  and  perpetuity.  Discord 
we  cannot  lind,  for  a  God  of  light  and 
love  reigns  through  all  and  over  all, 
accomplishing  his  sublime  purposes  by 
marvellous  machinery,  alike  perfect 
in  conception  and  construction,  Hia 
unsearchable  wisdom,  eternal  power, 
and  boundless  love,  are  all  in  affluent 
and  congruous  operation, 

CoNCLDSiON. —  The  destiny  of  the 
earth  is  iwined  with  that  of  man.  The 
intellectual  monarch  and  bis  material 
inheritance  cannot  he  separated  in 
weal  or  in  woe.  Hence  if  man  has 
again  to  put  on  bis  crown  and  bis 
spangled  robes  of  office,  we  know 
where  the  throne  will  be  reared,  and 
the  dominion  established  for  ever. 
The  inspired  man  of  GnA  powerfully 
unfolds  the  matter  when  be  is  writing 
to  Rome.  He  speaks  of  thai  creation 
which  was  made  subject  to  vanity, 
not  willingly,  but  hy  reason  of  him 
who  hath  subjected  it  in  hope.  Not 
being  a  moi-al  agent,  it  could  have  no 
will  of  its  own,  but  must  participate 
in  the  doom  of  its  ruler.  Hence  by  a 
moral  painting,  which  lives  on  the 
canvas,  we  have  nature  personified, 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  and 
pollution,  from  the  period  when  the 
malison  of  God  fell  upon  it,  for  man's 
sake,  even  to  ^e  present  time.     Yet 
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that  deep  heart,  or  liring  soul  of  na- 
ture, which  is  hai^6  before  the  Eter- 
nal to  comploiniDg  anguish,  b  not  vm- 
visited  bygleamaof  tran^portioghope, 
and  voices  prophetic  of  laller  da; 
glory.  The  earnest  expectation  of 
the  creation  waileth  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  sons  of  God.  Yes,  when 
the  children  of  God  come  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  are  manifest  in  spi- 
ritual liberty  and  immortal  lustre,  the 
primeval  curse  will  be  repealed,  and 
creation  spring  exultingly  into  more 
than  the  beauty  of  its  virtual  glow. 
When  the  purchased  poStieSKon  is 
redeemed,  and  the  grave- openinf^ 
life -inspiring  trumpet  of  jubilee  is 
Souudedj  that  the  ransomed  maj  re- 
turn home,  what  deep  and  undjdng 
melodies  will  sweep  over  the  Ijre  of 
nature.  The  triumphant  joy  of  that 
period  will  be  wafled  in  eve^  gale, 
will  swell  with  the  music  of  every 
gathering  stream,  and  roll  with  every 
mountain  torrent.  The  reign  of  a 
glorified  people  on  a  renovated  earth, 
is  the  salient  point  of  the  coming  age. 
It  stands  out  clear  and  comjnandins 
as  a  column  of  jasper — the  centre  of 
light,  holioeso,  and  power.  From 
that  continent  blows  the  salutair  gale 
of  life  which  announces  paradise  re- 
giuned.  It  is  the  spirit,  the  pure 
ethereal  flame  which  streams  and 
flashes  on  the  ground  of  prophacy- 
As  a  great  and  wide  river  of  pure 
molten  gold,  it  flows  majestically  be- 
tweeen  the  banks  (^  the  happy  lan4 
revealing  and  adorning  all  the  sur- 
ronnding  sceneiy. 

G.  Green  WELL. 
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PHOPHETIC  DEPAKTMENT. 

THODOHTS  on  THE  BIMDINSOF  SATAM, 
AND  TBE  RESURRECTION  OF  TH« 
HASTYRS  OF  JESUB,  RBT.  XJt.  1-7. 

To  have  a  jost  apprehen^n  of 
what  is  meant  bythe  binding  of  Sains, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
what  is  narrated  in  the  end  of  chaj-. 
xix.      There   we    have  a  oomplel^ 


victory  obtained  over  the  Beast,  the 
Kings  of  the  etarth  and  their  arsiiea, 
the  £tUe  Propthet  with  his  dupes,  &o- 
by  the  army  of  the  lailh,  commanded 
by  the  King  of  Kings,  with  the  sharp 

In  taking  an  estimate  of  what  may 
reasonably  be  considered  as  gained 
by  the  war,  we  may  put  down  the 
following  items  : — let.  An  exposure 
of  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of 
the  whole  Anti-chrislian  system.  2ad, 
The  emancipation  of  mind  from  the 
bondage  of  error.  3rd,  TheenUghlen- 
ment  of  the  public  nnderstanding  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  science  of 
government,  and  of  a  large  class  in 
particular  in  the  knowledge  o/"  the 
truth  at  it  u  in  Jena.  4th,  The 
conse<;nMit  voluntary  and  intelligent 
smrandar  of  numbers  formerly  the 
vassals,  dupes,  and  abettors  of  the 
above-mentioned  powers,  to  the  govr 
eniment  of  him  who  "  sits  upon  die 
floods,  who  sits  King  for  evts-,"  the 
sceptre  of  whose  kingdom  is  a  xigtit 
sceptre.  .  ■  ,, 

Next  it  will  be  neceisaiy  to  fiirm 
the.  same  judgment  of  that  diar 
bolical  systom  thus  expceed.  and  PP^ 
down,  and  itsauthor,  which  the  UB^r 
ring  Spirit  of  God  does.  To  a^i^rUJA 
what  that  is,  we  quot«  &Dm  2  Thes.  i>.  7 
— "  For  already,  the  iqystery  of  ioigpi? 
secretly  works,  only  till  he,  w1}q,pf>H 
restrains  betaken  out  of  ttiie,;^^^; 
and  then  shall  th»t  lawless  oqn.bo^r 
vealed,  whom  the  Lord.  J^u»  qr^P 
consume  by  the  spirit  of  l^B.quli^(^  j 
with  the  brigbtoe^  of.hj^  (jfipiifig 
he  will  indeed  utterly  daftt^i^y.i^fiH 
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portion  of  mankiod  deceived  find 
rained  over  all  Christendom,  during 
the  CDfrency  of  seventeen  centuries. 

Regarding,  then,  the  Anti-chris- 
dnn  systcni  as  the  grand  engine  of 
Satan,  through  which  be  works  in  his 
perverse  way,  with  implacable  hatred 
against  Grod,  with  intent  to  mar  his 
works  and  connteract  his  benevolent 
designs  tovrard  man — when  this  deep 
laid  scheme,  which  has  vrorked  so 
suceesefullj'  and  so  long  against  God, 
against  Christ,  and  his  cause  and 
people,  is  obviated  in  its  own  naked 
^sltj  and  corruption,  and  rendered 
unworkable  by  the  beaming  forth  of 
the  light  of  the  troth,  Sataii,  conse- 
quently, may  in  truth  be  considered 
'■  oCMwrf" — being  deprived  of  his  arms 
in  which  he  trusted,  isrendered power- 
less for  mischief  from  henceforth  by 
that  arch  device.  His  agents  have 
deserted  him,  and  have  turned  to  be 
his  enemies.  The  mystery  of  his 
power  has  been  found  out — heis shorn 
ofbis  strength  fmd  prostrated.  Strong 
as  he  is,  One  Stronger  than  he  haB 
come  upon  him,  "bound  him,  and 
taken  from  him  his  goods"  and  cast 
him  helpless  into  the  abyss,  "and  set  a 
36al  on  him,''  so  as  to  have  no  power 
to  avail  himself  of  this  once  so  popular 
and  extensive  an  enginery  anjiaoTe  I 
"  This,  then  ia  what  we  would  under- 
sttiiid  to  be  fi^  binding  of  Bittern.  It 
is'  a  "^iew  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
test, and  In  good  keeping  with  Che 
ditine  government.'  "With  God  k 
strength  and  wisdom  ;  the  dec^Ted 
and  the  deceiver  &re  Ms.  He  leadeth 
cotincillors  away  spoiled,  ertid  maketli 
the  jTidgBs  foots.  He  looseth  the  bond 
of  Itiligs,  and  girdeth  their  loins  witb 
a  giHIe.  He  leadeth  princes  away 
spttileiJ,  and  ovCTthroweth  the  mighty. 
Hediscoverethdeepthingsoutofdftrk- 
bess,  and  bringeth  out  to  light  the 
isbkdOvT' of '  death.  He  disflppointeth 
the'  devisers  of  craft,  so  that  their 
bauds  cannot  perform  their  ent«rpriEe. 
H6  tilketh'  the  Wise  in  their  own 
craiUness  ;  and  the  council  of  the 
frowBtd- is- carried  headlong," 


To  imagine  that  there  is,  in  thd 
binding  of  Snlan,  only  the  puttiiig 
forth  of  physical  power  in  arbitrary 
sovereignity,  as  some  would  speak  to 
restrain  bif  violence  the  working  of 
the  adversary — is  to  entertain  a  view 
of  things  highly  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Great  Supreme,  whose 
wisdom  and  council  require  no  such 
supplementary  aid.  Neither  would 
it  be  in  harmony  with  Messiah's 
kingdom,    and    the    nature    of    his 


pnue  lo  say— 

"  Our  better  part  remiina 
To  worlt  in  dose  deaign,  by  fraud  or  giiile 
Wirt  force  efltcted  not ;  tbflt  he  no  leas  ' 
At  kngth  ftutn  US  bu;  Sad,  wtio  overcome 
Bf  torce  Iiath  orrrmne  but  hjlf  hii  too." 
But  the  ground  (^boasting  never  will 
be  afforded  him  who  must  yet  learn 
by  experience,  (hat  wherein  he  has 
been  wise  to  do  evil,  by  a  deeply 
conceived  scheme  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood— He,  with  whom  he  has  to  con- 
tend, is  above  him,  and  will  prevail, 
and  make  all  his  mischief  recoil  upon 
his  own  head.  However,  though  tlius 
overcome  and  foiled  in  his  designs, 
his  implacable  malignity  and  cunning 
remtuns  ;  though  compelled  to  give 
np  working  by  the  agency  of  the  Anti- 
cSristian  system  and  its  votaries,  he 
sets  to  woi^  in  sullen  disappointment 
to  hatch  some  new  device,  but  before 
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can  get  bis  new  scheme  brought 
into  working  order,  a  thousand  yeurs 
haveruQ  theirroundsi  which  sbei 
the  dilhuulty  he  will  have  wiili  all  his 
cunning  and  unnbated  zeal,  to  get  up 
another  such  scheme  of  mischtet'j  for 
r<n  iSatan,  with  all  his  gigantic 
_  Quers.  byetbutncrcatedandlimited 
being,  a:id  must,  in  the  end,  perish 
'lis  own  corruption,  that  otbers  "  may 
mow  the  heavens  do  rule." 

Tiie  binding  of  Satan  thus  disposed 
)f,  we  approach  the  resurreclioi 
the  martyrs, chap.  xx,4 — "An ill 

ones,  and  thej  sat  on  them  ;  and 
judgment  was  given  to  them  ;  i 
the  souls  of  them  who  had  been 
beheaded  for  the  testinionj  of  Jesi 
uid  for  the  word  of  God,  and  who 
had  not  worshipped  ihe  beast,  no 
image,  and  faad  notjeceived  his  mark 
in  (heir  foreheads,  and  on  their  hands  ; 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  ' 
Christ  a  thousand  years  1  but  the  rest 
of  the  dead  revived  not  till  the  thou- 
sand years  were  accomplished  ;  this  is 
the  first  resurrection,  on  such  the 
second  death  shall  have  no  power  ; 
hut  they  shall  be  the  priests  of  God 
and  of  Christ ;  and  Ihey  shall  reign 
vith  him  a  thousand  years."  Pre- 
mising our  observations  with  this 
remark,  that  the  events  foretold  in 
this  book,  at  least  as  far  back  as  we 
have  gone,  viz  :  to  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon,  all  seem  to  be  connected 
with,  and  rise  out  of  each  other. 
Thus  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  re- 
sulted in  the  unity  and  return  of  the 
congregation  to  her  riglitful  husband. 
The  re-union  of  the  congregation  with 
herself  and  with  her  Lord  results  in 
victory  over  all  enemies,  symbolized 
by  the  beast,  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  false  prophet.  This  victory 
results  in  the  binding  of  Satan,  the 
prime  counter-worker  of  the  Christian 
king;  andfromthebiDdingofSatanre' 
suits  aresurrecdon  of  Bmnlfi,  who  reign 
in  peace  aud  joy  with  Christ  a  thou- 
sand years.  From  this  concatenation 
"  »uses  and  consequences,  it  will  be 
a  that  the  ful&lmoat  of  the  prophedc 


word  requires  no  miracle,  for  no  agent 
operates,  no  event  occurs,  but  ii 
harmony  with  the  established  law, 
under  which  the  whole  are  placed  : 
consequently  we  are  in  agood  uieasun 
prepared,  by  understanding  any  one  o: 
the  preceding  events,  to  know  anc 
understand  what  will  naturally  follow. 
Well,  what  may  be  expected  at 
naturally  to  come  to  pass,  after  the 
congregation  becomes  united,  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  obviated  and  re- 
moved, impediments  and  obstructions 
of  unrighteous  governments  all  out  of 
the  way,  and  a  fair  field  given  for  the 
loyal  and  true  hearted  followers  of 
Jesus  to  occupy  with  the  ancientand 
uncorrupted  gospel  in  their  hearts, 
and  made  manifest  in  all  the  purity, 
lovelinrss,  and  power  of  its  iiati\e 
tendencies  in  their  dispositions  and 
actions  ?  What  a  renovation  of  the 
moral  wilderness  of  this  world — a 
return  of  spring  after  the  chilling 
damps  and  killing  frosts  of  a  long  and 
dreary  winter — "when  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come" — and  the 
whole  face  of  nature  is  renewed  ? 
What,  but  the  restoration  and  exten- 
sion of  primitive  Christianity,  fitly 
expressed  by  a  "  resurrection"  trota 
the  dead,  an  increase  of  converts  in- 
numerable as  crystaline  drops  ("  from 
the  womb  of  the  morning  thou  hast 
the  dew  of  thy  youth.")  And  these 
all  brought  into  newness  of  life  in 
Chiist  Jesus,  under  circumstances  to 

them  the  very  best  type  of  cha- 

?r,evenafiersuch  as  were  beheaded 
furthe  testimony  of  Jesus,  who  bowed 

the  knee  to  worship  the  beast,  or 
his  image,  and  received  not  his  mark 

ither  their  heads  or   their  fore- 
heads ? 

What  has  thus  been  stated  as  likely 
naturally  to  result  from  causes  which 
ill  then  be  in  efTective  operation, 
carries  in  it,  we  think,  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  this  is  what  ia.meaot 
by  the  first  resurrection. 

To  have  a  concentrated  view  of  the 
whole  of  whaii  is  tumuucialad  in.  th^ 
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context,  we  shall  shall  state  it  thus  ■ 
lat,  a  resurrection  of  saints  at  th^ 
commeacement  of  the  millennium  ' 
2nd,  a  resurrection  of  ainnera  called 
"the  rest  of  the  dead,"  at  the  end  of 
it.  "Happy  and  holy  is  he  who  has 
part  in  the  fir&L"  But  not  so  he  who 
haa  part  in  the  second.  The  death 
of  an  ti -christian  ism,  and  the  impvison- 
ment  of  Satan,  its  prime  mover,  are 
the  life  and  expamion  of  true  Chrris- 
tianitf .  The  liberation  and  success  of 
Satan,  are  the  resurrection  and  multi- 
plication of  sinnei-s  ;  or  these  events 
synchronize  with  each  other,  and 
make  it  apparent  what  is  intended  by 
the  Spirit  to  be  shewn  forth. 

But,  besides  the  argument  of  har- 
mony with  the  scope  of  the  place  and 
natural  cause,  we  shall  proceed  to  ad- 
•»  others  both  of  a  negative  and 
itive  character,  to  prove  that  a 
literal  resurrection  from  the  dead  is 
not  here  intended.  And  let,  because 
time  here  referred  to  is  not  the 
last  day,  which,  by  olher  scriptures, 
ia  affirmed  to  be  the  time  when  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  literally.  John  vi. 
""  "Now  this  is  the  wilt  of  him  who 
sent  me,  that  1  should  lose  none  of  all 
he  has  given  me,  but  raise  the  whole 
again  at  the  last  day."  Verse  40, 
"  This  is  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me, 
that  whoever  recognizes  the  Son,  and 
believes  on  him,  should  obtain  eternal 
life,  and  that  I  should  raise  him  again 
at  the  last  day."  Verse  44,  "  Jesus 
answered,  murmur  not  among  your- 

less  the  Father,  who  has  sent  me 
draw  him  ;  and  him  I  will  raise  again 
at  the  last  day."  1  Cor.  xv.  62,  "  At 
the  last  trumpet,  for  it  shall  sound, 
and  then  the  dead  thall  be  raised 
incorruptible."  Now  the  last  day, 
when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound, 
does  not  fall  due  at  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium,  nor  at  the  end  of  it ; 
but  at  a  period  remote  from  both, 
afler  Satan  has  been  loosed  from  his 
confinement,  and  gone  forth  to  deceive 
the  nations  a  second  time.  Then, 
'after  thatday,  says  John,  Sev.  xz.ll, 


"  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and 
him  who  sat  on  it,  irom  whose  face 
earth  and  heaven  fled  away  ;  and 
there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 
And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God.  And  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  the  things  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works."  John  xii.  48,  "He  who  de- 
spises me,  and  rejects  my  instructions, 
has  that  which  condemns  him.  The 
doctrine  which  I  have  taught  wiL 
condemn  him  at  the  last  day." 

2nd.  Because,  if  literal,  it  proves 
too  much.  If  a  literal  resurrection  is 
to  take  place  at  the  commencemeni  of 
the  millennium,  a  literal  resurrection 
of  sinners  must  take  place  at  the  end 
of  it ;  for  the  rest  of  the  dead  were  to 
revive  when  the  thousand  years  should 
be  accomplished.  This  must  just  be 
as  true  as  the  first — both  are  affirmed 
by  the  same  authoriiy.  Not  only  so, 
bat  if  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  is 
to  be  attributed  to  Christ,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  rest  of  the  dead  must  be 
attributed  to  Satan,  as  it  evidently 
takes  place  by  his  liberatjon.  And 
who  ever  heard  that  Satan  could  raise 
the  dead  ? 

3rd.  The  resurrection  in  question 
cannot  be  literal,  because,  if  literal, 
it  would  involve  an  incongruity,  by 
mingling  resurreeled  saints  with  im- 
mortal, heavenly,  glorious,  and  spi- 
ritual bodies,  in  society  with  men 
having  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood, 
mortal,  weak,  and  animal — of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  subsisting  on  earthy 
products.  Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  neither  can  corruption  inherit 
incomiptJon."  Congruity,  adapta- 
tion, and  order  characterize  all  God's 
works.  Our  present  constitution  is 
wisely  adapted  to  external  nature, 
and  external  nature  to  our  constitu- 
tion and  organs  of  sense.  He  sur- 
rounds us  with  an  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live  and  breathe,  and  has  given  us 
lungs  to  separate  and  absorb  their  ap- 
propriate element.  He  sheds  on  us 
the  light  of  the  ann,  and  has  adapted 
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the  ^e  to  behold  objects  with  pleasure 
in  the  light  of  hia  modified  brilliancy. 
But  wi^  oar  preseat  eyes  we  could 
not  bear  (be  glory  of  Ihe  heavenly 
Mat«,  or  be  at  all  fit  companions  for 
angels  and  glorified  saints.  Were 
any  of  tjie  inhabitants  of  heaven  to 
appear  amongst  us  in  their  native 
splendour, 

"  ThoM  heavenly  tfanpra 
'n'oald  dsnle  now  tbia  nctUy  with  tbeir  Umc 
Iniafferebly  bright," 

and  render  us  as  dead  men.  And 
hence,  in  anticipation  of  this,  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  divine  economy 
against  such  an  incongroity.  "  When 
Christ,  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
you  shall  also  appear  wirh  him  in 
glory."  "  It  is  sown  in  dishonor — it 
is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weak- 
ness — it  is  raised  in  power."  And 
those  who  are  alive  on  the  earth  when 
the  Lord  comes,  we  are  informed 
"  shall  be  changed.  For,  as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthy  (Adam) 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly,"  and  so  fitted  "  to  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord."  But  ia  the 
passage  under  consideration  no  incou- 
gruity  of  the  kind  is  referred  to,  nor 
any  provision  made  to  meet  it.  So 
we  conclude  that  it  is  not  a  literal  re- 
surrection of  the  bodies  of  saints  that 
is  here  to  be  understood. 

4th.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  a  re- 
covery from  that  state  of  depression 
and  death,  in  which  the  congregation 
is  held  during  the  reign  of  the  beast 
We  are  informed.  Rev.  xiii.  7,  "  And 
there  was  given  to  it  to  make  war 
with  the  saints,  and  to  OPercome  tfcwi/ 
and  there  was  given  to  it  power  over 
every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  nation." 
Agreeing  with  Dan.  vii.  21,  "  I  be- 
held, and  the  same  horn  made  war 
with  the  s^nts,  and  prevailed  against 
them."  But  now  the  beast  itself  is  a 
captive,  and  they  are  at  liberty.  From 
being  beneath,  they  are  raised  above  ; 
&om  being  oppressed  by  unrighteous 
governments,  they  are  advanced  to 
"  thrones,"  and  have  the  dominion." 
"  Enow,  you  not  that  the  saints  are  to 


judge  the  world."  Dan.  vii.  18,  "  Bui 
the  sainta  of  ibe  Moot  High  shall  take 
the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  king- 
dom for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever." 
5th.  Fitly  called  a  resurrection, 
because  of  the  many  who  at  that  time 
will  be  converted  from  darkness  to 
light)  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God, 
from  death  in  trespasses  and  sins  tc 
newness  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Doubtless  this  must  be  the  time,  too, 
of  Israel's  restoration,  "  who,  because 
of  unbelief,  are  broken  off,"  but  are 
to  be  grafted  in  again.  However,  this 
cannot  be  expected  so  long  as  tt 
congregation  of  Christ  is  in  such 
divided  state  as  at  present.  But  when 
united,  as  it  will  be  when  this  vision 
is  fulfilled,  the  truth  will  be  presented 
with  such  overwhelming  power  of  i 
dence,  as  to  break  down  tieir  preju- 
dices, and  turn  them  to  the  Lord. 
And  when  brought  in,  "  what  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from. 
the  dead"  and  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
dry  bones  realized  ?  Then,  though 
a  literal  resurrection  be  not  here,  glo- 
rious things  are  spoken  of  that  shall 
befall  the  congregation  of  Giod,  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  ere  all  is  finish- 
ed in  this  world,  and  day  and  night 
come  to  an  end.  And  this  is  told  us 
by  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revela- 
tion, to  incite  those  who  have  und^"- 
standing  to  co-operate  with  Provi- 
dence in  carrying  forward  the  gracious 
intentions  of  "  Him  who  is  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  congregation,"  "  by 
whom,  and  for  whom,  all  things  were 
made."  So  we  shall  conclude  as  we 
began,  by  a  quotation  from  Isaiah, 
who  gives  us  a  strikingly  interesting 
picture  of  the  churcb  in  her  latter  day 
glory,  coincident  with  this  in  Rev.  xx. 
as  we  think.  Isaiah  liv.  11,  "  O  thou 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not 
comforted !  Behold  I  will  lay  thy 
stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires.  And  I 
will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy 
borders  of  pleasant  stones.  And  all 
thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  Uie 
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Xx>rd  ;  and  great  shall  be  tbe  peace 
of  tliy  cliildren.  In  righMousnesa 
shalt  thou  be  established  ;  thou  shalt 
be  far  from  oppression,  for  thoa  ahalt 
not  fear  ;  and  Irom  terror,  for  it  shall 
not  come  near  thee.  Behold  they 
simll  surely  gather  together,  but  not 
by  me  ;  whosoever  shall  galher  to- 
gether against  thee,  shall  full  for  tliy 
sake.  Behold  I  have  created  the 
smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the 
fire,  and  that  bringeth  fortli  an  instru- 
ment for  his  worli  ;  and  I  have  cre- 
ated the  waster  to  destroy.  No  wea- 
pon that  is  formed  against  thee  shall 
prosper  ;  and  every  tongue  that  shall 
rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou 
shalt  condemn.  This  is  the  heritage 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  (  and  their 
righteousness   is    of   me,    saith    the 

Then,  though  a  literal  resurrection 
may  not  take  place  tjll  the  last  day, 
glorious  things  are  certainly  in  re- 
serve for  the  congregation  ;  and  as  all 
the  evil  of  which  the  Spirit  gave  no- 
tice has  come  upon  her,  so  certainly 
shall  all  the  good.  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  enduretii  for  ever."  In  the 
meantime,  let  no  one  despairingly  in- 
sinuate that  the  plan  put  in  operation 
when  Jesus  sent  forth  the  twelve  to 
disciple  all  nations,  ha,a  proved  a  fail- 
ure. "  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  my  word  (said  Jesus)  shall 
never  pass  away," 

J.  D. 


THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CnEIST, 

Will  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
he  personal  or  apiriluat?  TTie  affirm- 
ative is  assumed  of  the  coming  as 
personal.  In  that  assumption,  the 
scriptures,  as  a  whole,  and  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  are  regarded  as 
our  rule  of  judgment  "  To  the  law, 
and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be- 
cause  there  is  no  light  in  them."  The 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  were  in- 
dited by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  minda  of  ^e  prophets  and 


the  apostles,  and  by  them  committed 
to  writing,  for  our  instruction  and 
salva^oD.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  every  teacher,  therefore,  to 
"  preach  the  wOTd,"  according  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  gave  instruction  to 
Timothy  ;  and  to  preach  that  word 
in  o[^K)sition  to  those  who  "  prophecy 
out  of  their  own  hearts,"  without 
qualification,  commission,  or  sanction 
from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Chnrch. 

A  second  rule  to  be  observed  is, 
tliat  to  preach  the  word  truthfully,  it 
must  be  preached  in  harmony  with 
itself.  This  i«  the  apostolic  method. 
By  this  they  demonstrated  the  mind 
of  theSpirit  with  power  and  efficiency. 
They  spake  the  truth,  or  preached 
the  gospel,  "  not  in  the  words  wliich 
man's  wisdom  t«tichetli,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teachetlt,  compuring 
spirit ual  tilings  leitA  spiritual." 

A  third  rule  to  be  observed  and 
faithfully  considered  is,  that  the  New 
Testament  is  the  key  of  inspiration, 
whereby  the  door  of  tiie  Old  Testa- 
ment predictions,  and  promises,  and 
threat«ntng3 — at  least  such  as  apply 
to  the  present  and  the  future  age,  or 
the  latter  days — is  to  be  cq)ened,  and 
it«  treasures  unfolded,  understood,  ap- 
plied. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need 
but  to  mention  the  frequency  with 
which'Christ  tmd  the  apostles  appeal- 
ed to  those  scriptures,  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  certain  alleged  truths  or  facts, 
or  the  teaching  of  some  importantdoc- 
trine  :  and  the  testimony  of  Peter,  in 
his  address  to  the  church  "  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,"  that "  the  prophets  did 
minister  unto  US  the  things  report- 
ed," concerning  the  sufferings  and  the 
glory  of  Christ, 

Every  preacher,  indeed,  professes 
to  preach  the  word  ;  but  few  are 
careful  about  the  apostolic  rule  of  so 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spirit- 
ual, as  to  secure  an  infallible  conclu- 
sion on  the  harmony  of  its  testimony, 
and  many  neither  use  nor  know  the 
New  Testament  as  a  key  to  the  Old. 
By  this  means  the  Scriptures  are  made 


PBOPHETIC  DEPAKTIIEKT. 


fiTO 

to  coDtradicttheouelVBs— they  ceaae 
proponionfttely  to  bo  "the  power  of 
God  onto  sftlvafioii  10  Jew  and  Oeti' 
lila" — error  ifl  difTimed  for  trntii — the 
shades  of  dsrknesa  {lather  arouod — 
professed  tettchera  of  Uie  gospel  are 
convicted  of  (nlae  tesUmoaj — and  the 
jndgmentof  God  ooB0M|uwitly  bovere 
and  appioaches,  thoagh  still  it  lingers. 

These  two  latter  rules  of  judgment 
show  how  tii»  first,  or  the  Scriptures 
as  a  whole,  is  to  be  understood,  and 
rendered  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof  for  oorreatioD,  for  iaslnieliea 
in  righteousness,  that  the  maotrf  God 
maj  be  pepfabt."  Tbej  ar*  eacb  n*^ 
cessarjaB  regtods  the  whole  troth'; 
and  taken  togeflier,  as  they  must  bd, 
they  will  snrely  detect  and  expose 
^rror,  and  all  aucb  as  teach  falsely. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Lord  had 
made  eapeiu^  proriaioD  fi»  theoony- 
ing  ontcrfliii*  second  rale,  and  tlipoiigfa 
it  the  undentandittg' ofitfaft  entine 
■word,  in  the  conception  Mdwrraiige- 
ment  of  the  various  ConcoWsJices, 
especially  Cruden's,  .^h^lay  we  mtty 
o  readily  compare  every  part  of  thp 
divine  testimony  on  any  given  topic. 
and  ascertain  tiat>  wkedkeT  ^any  netv 
notion  started  haeitefoiraidtttionittore^ 
in  at  all.  Herein  possibly  we  have 
an  advantage  superior  to  ivbat  was 
possessed  by  the  apostles  themselves. 

These  things  premised,  we  pass  on 
to  the  proposition  before  u^  that 

Tie  second  coming  ofJenta  Ckriit 
will  be  pergonal. 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  the  direct 
proofs  of  this  declaratioii,  we  should 
not«  its  importance.  Let  no  man 
presume  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  specu- 
ladon,  as  uninteresting  and  unimpor- 
tant, as  out  of  time  and  place,  now  to 
be  discussed.  It  is  either  a  matter  of 
revelation,  according  to  the  obvious 

ise  of  the  proposition,  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  be  not,  it  can  be  ascertained  and 
rejected.  If  it  be,  the  Lord  bae  re- 
vealed it,  and  "  all  scripture  given  by 
him  is  profllable,"  and,  because  pro- 
fitable, important  to  be  known  and  un- 
derstood.    Indeed,  the  subject  is  not 


only  important  as  a  revealed  truth, 
bu^  according  to  the  sense  thereof 
assumed,  it  is  vitally  so  ;  it  ia,  there- 
fore, needful  to  diacusa,  and  defend 
and  earnestly  contand  for  it,  as.  an 
article  of  faith  delivered  to,  and  r^ 
ceived  and  propagated  by,  tJie  Christ 
himself  and  his  apostles. 

It  is  not  a  truth  which  we  can 
take  for  granted.  There  »k  many 
whose  notions  are  extremely  vague 
upon  the  matter — mjuiy  have  no  sucl 
expectation  as  that  our  Lord  will  ever 
come  again  in  person  to  this  earth — 

K- "underetand  and  misconstrue 

it  i  misplace  it,  and  nulliiy  its 

p  utility — whilst  others  deny 

i'(  at  the  Lord  will  ever  come 

aj  he  earth  in  person.  To  eacb 

01  deas  there  is  a  class  o{,fet- 

SODS.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  whose  judgment  is  fixed, 
and  formed  upon  certain  evidences, 
whi«h  «iMUea  and  induces  t^em  to 
affirm  without  faentallon,  that  our 
Lord  will  Verily  cottie  again  in  persori  j 
and  th^se  are  ready  to  give  to  every 
tfaab  wto  asks,  their  reasons  for  the 
ht^wbitfhthejT entertain,  withmeckr 
nets  fl3»d  revereniM. 

We  shall,  if  the  Lord  permit,  pre- 
sent some  of  those  reasons  or  proofs 
in  Aur  next.  Mikihuu: 

£NoTE. — We  are  not  awareof  any 
contributors  to  the  pages  of  the  I/ar- 
bioff^,  who  do  nol  bcUeve  in  the 
literal,  personal  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  judge  the  wwrtd 
in  righteousness.  This  is  not  the 
controverted  point  ;  the  qtiestioli  1^ 
will  the  Lord  descend  from, the  Far 
tber's  right  hand  in  heaven-,  to 
re^  in'  literal  Jeruealem,  Mid'utMi 
David's  literal  throne,  for  one  tbonsand 
yeatB  prior  to  the  termination  of  this 
guilty  and  perishing  st»te  ?  'fhe  Sh- 
viour  is  already  in  the  worW  by  hia 
Holy  Spiritu-OT  he  spiritually.  dweHs 
in  his  truth  and  institutions,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  disciples.  Nordowe 
expect,  nor  are  we  tanghttopray,  for 
any  further  outpouring  of  that  hea- 
venly and  divine  agent,  prior  to  the 


coming  of  the  Ijord.  It  is  true,  we  are 
expecting  Uiat  both  the  church  and 
the  world  will  hereafter  witness  such 
a  practical  exhibition  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  bo  large  a 
degree,  that  it  will  with  propriety,  and 
in  prophetic  style  be  said,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  coveretn  the  earth 
as  the  waters  do  the  channels  of  the 
deep.  Will  our  friend  "  Minimum" 
please  to  bear  in  mind  the  question 
under  consideration,  and  ifhe  have 
any  original  arguments  to  present  in 
support  of  the  literal  reign,  let  us  have 
them,  mnllum  inparvo;  after  which 
we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  some 
practical  essays  on  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  the  Christian  religion,  in  all  theil- 
redeeming  and  sanctifying  power. — 
J.  W.] 


, "  I  WILL  COME  AGAIN."— Jesus, 
OUH  StidoHT  nnn  moit  Dpon  caMkih&lli^pCBr, 
lo.pcr;aon  u  Uwrai  ra  when  be  waa.faere—    , 
The  doudaare  hia  chariotH,  and  glorjiia  liiop^, 
■Whilst  rojriads  of  angels  tis  majesty  own. 
Ten  thousBOd  bright  saiulB  with  the  Lord  etiall 

descend,  

Vbt^  Mnini  of  hoMmndu  thehravent  slitUiiiia : 
Whilst  the  angels  who  rang  the  ^adMng  of  hta 

Shall  gather  hia  Baints  fromtiie  ends  of  the  «arih. 
The  kingdom  aliall  come,  and  Clif  ^v«  aliaU 

E\e  WBJ, 
9  saints  be  redeemed  t^om  theij'  prison 

For  tha  tnnnpot  iball  Kraod,  and  Ike  dead  ahaU 
.come  forth,  .  .  i  .  < 


All  the  nations  of  men  arcbcfoDehimconyii^cd: 
Hia  bar  of  tribunal  in  justice  arraved— 
^idb  tongncahall  eonfbss— wHIht  Ae  jMge  Mi 
t*B*liroiie  ■■     ■       .■■:■-  i-[.i  ■ 

fili^thevk1(Bd«iwdamii|.)liAHbiairle^Iue 

XmJi  e)-e  shall  bdiidd  himw  Bw&il  at^ra-T' .' 
THoaaintsBhallbe  glad,  and  their Saviout'^liire'; 
Whilst  tliosowho  condemjicd  him  Iodic  on  the 

^alt  Wall  fhti  tbti  gtoHou  MOiiatrtheysei. 
Twill  eomfiirt  the  mSnts,  to  Tcflect  on  the  day 
Wtien  sMTCfw  and  sighing  ahiall  vasisk  tmxf — 
When  th^.  absU  be  crowih<'«ud  wceBdliq  the 

And  all  tears  shall  for  ever  be  wiped  from  their 


n^h^ni,  ^oH^'vQb,  'ishWU  '(Mdoned 

MA  »oJ«A  jn,a.<»st(Bii»  (i$glffa>.a&4<jiglit  i 
With  9pngs,pf|thai(ks^¥^j  th5|t),,Oae  in  (he 

And  dwcllwifh oin-'Sa«6Ur-W»lrhally thete. 
Tlie  world  aWl  be  burned,  and  n'atftre  dissolve, 
Atid'thi-  eMbiMiitvath^haU'ceHB^'bireTolvB: 
WhastithoUesTenimUed  u|^  slnll'dapatt  asa 

And  the  slon  int«  regions  of  darluiesa  shall  fall 
CrwtLqa,  <»nnj1>ed  to  Vet  centav,  .«haU  quake. 
And  His  voice  the  foundaliooa  of  heaven  will 

The  sun  and  the  moon  sh^growdim  and  decay, 
And  the  etrth  fremhisprettaee,  shall  isnish 

Bui  tIdgMial  bsavml  and  eaidtihi^  be  made, 

AH 'prpidlediWtlt,  gtonn  that  vevtKs^  fade : 
Thco^eeiDe^^llsllr^oiceia  that  blessed  abode, 
Wliere  sorrow  shall  Defer  their  pleasure  corrode. 
Unpolluted  by  sin,  and  anhurt  by  ^ease. 
With  their  ensign  ot  Iriumpb  uufurled  in  the 

A  erown  nf  bright  iglory  thc^  ever  riiall  wear — 
J.  j)alniiwge«ll]  .nt  ^owr  Inunifbtoti}'  bear. 
A.Muvpf  tCiailgchi,  sniahariM  of  love, 
S|iaUrewwt(lAt«iti«feli«w.to  that  eity  above: 
Ti^nafii(:fl(^i4ikc,tl(s  S^v^V,  B«)an«  from  all 

th  Ins  glortfied'^rts^oB  tU-  'i^'ir  ta  leSgn. 
But  tbe  wieWed:-  sKdll  sibk  into  durkneaa  and 

■r^6lyta,  ■:    '.'  '    ""    •.■■■    ■ 

BnrlaalJagdMlAiolionlbetraeittaMe  and  doom; 
Avw  tka  pitftaM  (if -Gbd  Mtd  th*  Lamb  they 

,Bh«llfl^,- 

Arid  the  glow  of  heaien  they  never  shall  see. 
The  remedial  kingdom  shall  come  (o  an  end. 
And  the  secplrc  of  pardon  no  longer  citend  : 
Dcidh,  spoiled  ofhts  trophiea,  alfvanquisbed 

•htUfR])— 

Tbesaintsjavadin  SE*T«,*ndGoD  al^inall. 
From  '*  Univtfnaluin  aguDit  itMlh" 


LIXEBABY  NOTICES. 
-'NEWTRAT^SLATION  CTESTAMEST.) 
^  T][E  pocket  edition  of  the  new  translation  of 
th  lerit,  by  A.  Caupbeij,,  haajust 

be  in  a  cheap  form,  by  Messrs. 

§i  all,  and  Co.  London,     It  eon- 

la  prefilce,  embodying  ao  apology 

foi  ition  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  as 

well  as  a  preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
^Stark',  Lu'ke,  and  John ;  and  also  distinct  pre- 
faecs  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  each 
of  the  Epistles  addressed  to  the  first  congre- 
gations of  the  Iiord.  By  careful  and  it- 
pcsted  examination  of  each  preface,  tbe  reader. 
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ii  grealiy  uuMed  in  (ampTcheBiling  ikt  design 
of  tluw  compoDent  puU  of  the  New  Testament- 
The  fbUixriTig  eitract,  in  which  the  writer  in- 
dicatC)  the  fUle  of  mind  essential  (o  &  fair,  can- 
did, and  impBTtial  truulition,  ia  talcen  from  the 
GcDual  Preface; — 

irthe  mere  publiration  of  a  venion  of  (he 
inspired  vritere  requires,  *a  we  think  it  does. 
the  pntdishFrtu  have  do  sectarian  object  io  vicn, 
we  arc  hnppj  in  being  able  to  appeal  to  oui 
nhole  conrse  of  public  addresses,  and  to  all  we 
have  wTitten  on  rrftpouB  sitbjccfs,  to  show  that 
we  have  no  suph  object  in  view.  We  have 
disclaimed,  and  do  again  dtsclaini,  all  affection 
r  partialitir  for  anj-  human  sjatcm,  creed,  or 
jrmnlaij  under  heaved.  The  whole  scope, 
desim,  and  drift  of  our  labours,  is  to  see 
Chnttiass  iptelligent,  onited,  and  hippf. 
Bdieving  that  all  secta  have  gone  out  of  the 
w^  (for  Christianity  is  in  ill  nature  hostile  to 
each  and  to  every  sod)  we  will  not,  we  cannot, 
we  dare  not  do  any  Ihing  for  the  erecfion  of  a 
new  one,  or  tor  assistiiig  any  now  in  ciistcnce 
ini|gbinnanappendnj[c».  As lonny predilection 
jr  preference  to  Biiy  now  ciistijig.  wc  have  none, 
farther  than  they  hold  the  traditions  of  the 
BjioBtles,  As  far  oa  they  hold  fast  these,  wc 
hold  with  them ;  and  where  thry  dcacrt  these, 
we  dttttt  (hem.  Besides,  we  have  no  aversion 
to,  or  onibriige  against,  any  one  more  than 
another.  Me  oppose  those  most,  who  most 
oppose  and  depart  from  (he  simplicity  that  ia  in 
Christ.  1  do  moat  solemnly  declare,  that  as 
far  as  respects  my  feelings,  portialilies,  rqnita- 
tion,  and  worldly  interest  as  a  man,  I  noidd 
become  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  a  dusker, 
a  Univcrsalist,  a  Socluittn,  or  any  IhiuB  else, 
before  the  sun  would  set  to-day,  if  the  apostolic 
writinra  would,  in  my  judgment,  authorize  me 
in  BO  doing  ;  and  that  I  would  not  give  one 
turn  to  the  menninp  of  an  adverb,  preposition, 
or  intcijcction,  to  aid  any  sectarian  cause  in  the 
world.  WhethrT  every  rc*der  may  give  me 
credit  in  ao  declaring  myself,  I  Imow  not;  but 
I  thought  it  due  to  the  occasion,  thus  to  CTprcss 
the  genuine  andunaffectcd  feelings  of  my  heart. 
May  all,  who  honestly  eiamine  this  version, 
abundantly  iiartake  oftheblessings  of  that  Spirit 
which  guided  the  writers  of  this  volume,  and 
which  in  every  page  breathes  "  Glory  to  God  in 
(he  highest  heaven,  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  among  men." — A.  CiHPBtrx. 

Our  second  eilraet  forms  the  concluding  part 
of  the  preface  to  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles ; — 

Of  the  New  Testament  historians  Lnke  is  the 
moat  eminent.  Ho  givee  us  one  continued 
history,  from  the  eonsmeivcemf  nt  of  the  Chris- 
(jan  era  iova  to  A.D.  63  or  64.  He  records 
in  bis  testimony  conceniiug  Jeaus,  and  in  his 
Acts  of  Apostles,  nil  the  grand  and  imjiortant 
events  and  transactions  eonncctnl  with  the 
establis  hment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Asia, 


Africa,  and  Enni|ie.  This  hook  is  the  grand 
link  whidi  cmmects  the  prcitoDS  hiatoriei  with 
the  apostolic  cpistlca,  and  constitntes  a  key  to 
(he  right in(erprelAtionofthem;  without  which 
they  wonld  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
nuintell^Ue.  An  accurate  acqaointance  with 
the  history  of  the  people  which  oomposed  most 
of  the  eongregationa  to  which  the  apostles 
addressed  letters,  with  (lie  lime  and  circum- 
stances of  their  conversion,  and  with  their 
cnatoms  and  questions,  found  in  this  book, 
greatly  fiiciK(al«s  our  profidency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  those  letters,  which  enilain  the  meaning 
and  bearings  of  that  one  glonous  fact  on  which 
the  Christian  anperstmcture  is  reared. 

From  it  alone  we  learn  by  what  means  that 
great  moral  and  religious  revolution  was  ac- 
oompUshed  which  eventnated  in  the  deslruction 
of  polytheism  anS  idolatry  in  the  beet  portions 
of  the  world :  which  desolated  ao  many  Pagan 
temples,  and  caused  millions  of  altars  to  moulder 
down  to  dust,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and 
tcamiag  of  philosophEis,  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  superstition  of  (be  conunini 
people,  were  allied  in  maintaining  them,  and  in 
suppressing  this  "  wicked  and  odious  heresy," 
as  the  Romans  called  i(. 

Prom  it  we  also  learn  what  (me  Christianity 
is,  and  how  ta  the  modnn  eihihitiona  i^  it 
have  d^|:encrBted  from  (he  ancient  and  apostolic 
order  of  things;  we  discover  what  was  the 
character  atiddesign  of  their  religious  meetinga. 
In  the  booV  of  Ac(s  wc  see  how  the  chnrch  of 
Christ  was  formed  and  settled.  The  jostles 
amply  proclaim  the  tnith  of  Ood  rebtive  to  (fa 
passion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ;  and  Gi>d  aecompaniea  their  testimony 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  What 
waa  the  eensequcnec  ?  Thousands  acknowledge 
(he  truth,   embrace  Christianity,  and  openly 

Erofess  it,  at  the  moat  imminent  risk  of  their 
ves.  The  change  is  not  a  char^  of  merely 
one  religious  sen^ment,  or  mode  of  worship, 
for  another ;  but  a  change  of  tempers,  passions, 
prospects,  and  moral  conduct.  All  before  was 
earthly,  or  animal,  or  devilish,  or  all  these 
together ;  but  now  all  is  holy,  spiritual,  and 
divine :  the  heavenly  influence  becomes  eittnded, 
and  nationa  are  born  to  (lod.  And  how  was 
all  this  brought  abont?  Not  by  roi^t  or  power ; 
not  by  the  iword,  or  by  aecnlar  authority ;  not 
through  woridly  motives  and  ptoapecta;  not  by 
pious  frauds  or  cunning  craftiness  ;  not  by  the 
force  of  persuoaive  eloquence ;  in  a  word,  by 
nothing  but  the  sole  influence  of  truth  itsdf, 
attested  to  tie  heart  by  (he  power  of  the  Holy 
Spiri(.  'Wherever  religions  frauds  and  seculu- 
influence  have  been  iisrf  to  found  m  snpport  a 
church,  professing  itself  to  be  Christian,  there, 
we  may  rest  aaanred,  is  the  fnHert  evidence, 
(hat  (but  church  is  wboUy  anti-Christian :  and 
where  eueh  a  church,  possessing  secular  power, 
hoa  endeavoured  to  support  itself  by  peraerotion, 
snd  persemtiun  to  privniion  of  goods,  of 
libcrly,  and  of  life,  it  not  only  shows  ilatlf 
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to  be  anti-chrintiiui,  but  uImi  diabolic.  The 
religion  ot  Chriet  Btauds  in  no  need  eitker 
of  human  cuiuting  or  power.  It  is  the  re- 
ligion of  God,  and  is  to  be  propagated  by 
hia  power :  tliia  the  book  of  the  Acts  fullj 
ehowB ;  and  to  it  we  find  the  true  model,  after 
which  every  church  sbould  be  builded.  As  ba 
«  any  clinrch  can  ehow  tbat  it  hu  foUowod  this 
model,  BO  far  it  is  holy  and  apoitolic.  And 
H'hea  all  churchta  or  congrtgationa  of  people, 
professing  Christianjly.  shall  be  founded  and 
regulated  according  to  the  doctrine  anddiacipline 
laid  down  in  the  book  of  the  ApU  of  Apostles, 
then  the  aggregate  body  may  be  justly  called 
The  Holy,  Apostolic,  and  Catholic  Church. 

THE  PEARL  OF  DAYS,  or  the  Advan- 

VANliMS  0¥  THE  SaBBATH  TO  THE  WOBKINO 

Classes.     By  a  Laboeeb's  DAuairrEB. 


uaiquf  volume  is  dedicated,  by  special 


This 

penniaeiou,  to  her  M^esty  the  Queen,  and 
presented  to  the  pnblic  in  an  elcgaut  English 
dregs  —  the  paper,  printing,  wood  engravings. 
and  doth  biiidjug,  being  severally  of  superior 
style.  It  ia  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  a  ^-entlcman 
afilered  prizes  of  £25,  £15,  and  £10,  Ibr  the 
three  best  essays  ou  the  advantages  of  the  Sab- 
bath, to  be  written  by  laboring  men,  and  to  be 
sent  in  by  the  end  of  March.  1848.  Thia  pro- 
posal eunted  fftat  interest,  and  akhongh  the 
time  allotted  for  writii^  was  so  brief,  yet  wc 
are  happy  to  linow  that  t)ic  aslouiebing  unmber 
of  960  compositions  were  sent  in,  as  the  result 
of  this  offer — the  manuecripts  of  Khicli,  nfter 
the  award  is  made,  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  a  memorial,  and  for  the  in- 
spection of  futuTG  generations.  Amongst  the 
essays  received  was  one  from  a  female,  accom- 
panied by  a  modest  and  appropriate  letter,  in- 
serted at  the  conclusion  of  the  tntroduetory  re- 
marks. The  sketch  of  the  author's  life  will  be 
read  with  much  interest,  and  cannot  fail  being 
productive  of  good  to  all,  but  especially  to  fe- 
males who  desire  feithfully  to  dischv^  their 
important  obllgationa  to  society.  We  select 
from  this  sketch  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  I  flnoly  believe,  that  the  only  safety  from 
temptation,  in  this  world  of  ain,  in  this  state  of 
weakness,  is  to  have  our  heart  tUl  of  the  love 
of  God,  our  understanding  enlightened  by  ihc 
truth  ot  God,  and  our  hands  actively  cnpnged 
in  whatever  nsefal  employment  the  providence 
of  God  phicea  within  our  reach  :  never  sighing 
over  oor  limited  opportunities  of  doing  good— 
never  repiuing  that  we  are  not  [daced  in  situa- 
tions, and  endowed  with  talents,  to  do  and  suffer 


great  things  for  tiie  csose  of  Ctmat,  or  fretting 
because  our  opportunities  of  iniprov«neBl  are 
BO  tew  and  small.  Hus  has  been  my  most  be- 
setting sin,  and  the  most  powerful  temptation  to 
which  1  have  been  csposcd  ;  and  so  faras  it  bus 
prevailed,  it  has  lessened  my  usefnlness,  and  re- 
tarded my  improvements.  Conld  we  compre- 
hend bow  great  is  the  blessedness  of  being  fel- 
low-workers with  God,  vre  shonld  not  thus 
triHe  with  the  opportunities  aSbrded  ns  of  doing 
nhat  we  can  ;  but,  feeling  that  we  are  c^ed  to 
an  honor  and  felicity  &r  above  anything  we  can 
deserve,  eagerly  aoijc  the  slightest,  if  it  bo  but 
to  whisper  a  word  of  truth  in  the  ear  of 
poorest  child — to  lure  on  and  assist  some 
norant  one  to  spell  out  and  understand  a  i 
sage,  a  phrase,  or  even  a  word  of  the  book  of 
God,  or  even  to  minister  to  the  comfort  ant 
happiness  of  those  around  us  in  the  things  o 
this  Ufe.  Thus  our  Father  in  HeKven  stopped 
to  lavish  kindness  aud  care  upon  man's  mortal 
frame,  to  throw  the  sweets  ot  summer  at 
feet,  and  bang  the  Ininries  of  autumn  oi 
head — to  enamel  the  field,  to  paint  the  flower, 
to  cane  the  leaf.  And  shall  we  disdain  to  lay 
hold  of  every  opportunity  of  miuisleriag  in  f' 
slightest  degree,  or  in  the  humblest  way,  to  I 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  those  around  r 
Aud  yet,  how  often  are  (q^rtunities  of  doing 
small  acts  of  kindness  and  nse&ilnesB  let  slip, 
while  we  arc  sighing  over  our  naimw  sphere 
and  our  limited  mcsns  of  serving  Ood,  or  iMuie- 
fitting  msn  ?" 

The  followii^  appropriate  extract  we  cannot 
withhold  from  onr  readers ; — 

"  When  men  meet  together  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  to  break  bread,  to  surround  the  ta- 
ble of  their  Lord,  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
the  cup  of  blessing,  to  hear  the  words  and  study 
the  character  of  llim,  who,  when  he  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again  —  when  he  sufiercd, 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
who  judgcth  righteously ;  when  they,  as  the 
children  of  that  God  who  is  by  his  love  mani- 
fested in  the  giU  of  his  well-beloved  Son,  sub- 
duing the  enmity  of  bis  enemies  and  reconciling 
(hem  to  himself — meet  thus  together  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  not  to  hear  the  words  of 
a  human  orator,  nor  to  attend  to  the  words  of 
a  bllible  instructor,  but  to  gather  around  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  the  word  of  the  living  and 
true  God,  to  learn  his  will,  that,  with  willing 
heart  and  ready  feet,  they  may  run  in  the  way 
of  his  commondmeuta  ^  when  they  study  his 
character,  as  he  (here  reveals  himself,  Ihnt  their 
moral  nature  may  become  assimilated  to  bis — 
that  they  may  be  like  their  fUher  in  heaven, 
who  miJieth  his  snn  to  shine  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good,  what  must  be  the  rcsnltP  Who  will 
hesitate  to  say,  were  working-men  all  to  meet 
weekly,  (hus  lo  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  appoint- 
ed by  himself,  that  soon  the  oppressor  would 
cease  out  of  lie  laud — that  iutoni[ierance,  igno- 
rance, vice  of  all  kinds,  with  all  the  poverty, 
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dii(«3C,  sDil  wrelclii'dnrsi,  iiiirinralit}' coBDect- 
eJ  wilh  Ihnii,  would  be  for  e\er  bauislicd,  aad 

CK,  df«criidliig  rrom  the  skiv».  ubitbcr  dn 
caused  her  to  talc  htr  flight,  agaJu  dweU 
wilhrcJirnniiiiiaii?    ' 

"  And  ever  la  «'e  ■ppTDtch  nnver  and  nearer 
to  auch  a  UBP  of  th»  nwkl j  rol  —  and  ever  u 
the  eirele  Hidens,  of  thoM  who  fn:l  [1  nut  their 
duty  ouly,  but  their  dearest,  choieest  privilege, 
thus  to  spead  auJ  eqjo}'  this  day  —  do  wi' a]i- 
]inHieh  more  nearly  to  the  loDg-prtdicted  age  of 
the  millruuisl  glory,  to  tbe  dann  of  the  great 
Sabbath  of  the  Horld  —  that  Sabbath  of  rest 
from  tin  and  sulTeriiiii,  strife  aud  oppreaBioD. 
wheii  the  Lord  hiiiiself  slkall  judge  (he  iialiona 
in  righleouaueaa,  wbrre  the  loftj  tooka  of  man 
sball  be  humbled,  and  the  batighliuess  of  nun 
ahall  be  brougbt  low,  and  the  Lord  alnno  be 

"  The  Lord's  da\'  can  never  be  Irided  Kith 
hot  at  our  peril.  LiVe  every  appointmenl  of 
our  benevolent  Creator,  itwasiusliluled  for  the 
heneflt  of  his  ereaturca,  wisely  adapted  lo  fiilGl 


nnit,  intelligent  workmui,  ia  of  douUe  valns  to 
tbat  at  him  whv  tMinot  ba  defended  apon, 
whose  moral  prindplc*  are  nnnound,  urhit  habita 
are  irregular — ^  vbose  mind  is  imeultivated,  or 
his  bodj  debilitatad  ij  diasase.  And  tbose  wl 


LITEEAST  NOTICES. 


n  labor  i 


IB  tbomselves 


le  first 


Wilbont-intending  to  be  officiona,  vre  recom- 
mend the  authoress  to  publish  a  people's  edjlioii 
of  tbia  work,  provided  a  few  ])ages  be  added,  in 
allusion  to  the  great  and  marvellous  facts  whiL'h 
transpired  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  aud 
nluch  have  given  the  divine  aonctiou  to  its  eon- 
secrrtion  u  a  day  of  rest  and  of  worship  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  wiH  be  held  sa- 
ered  by  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  till  he  come 
again.  Vitat  so  marvdlons  aiuIitupnidDiu  aa 
the  resumctian  of  Christ  from  the  dead— his 
Bscention  to  the  Father's  right  hand  in  power 
and  great  glory  —  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — the  speaking  in  Tarioos  languages— the 
conversiaii  and  free  forgiveness  of  three  thou- 
sand sionera  in  one  dnj,  the  whole  of  H-hom  were 
baptiicd  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 


and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  this  day  —  the 
"  I^ul  of  Dqrs"  —  tbe  apiriliuj  kingdom  cf 
duiat  was  set  up  '^  and  the  new  dispauatiott 
commenced  the  preparation  of  a  people  for  the 
Lord,  wbu,  at  his  return,  trill  gather  hit  re- 
deemed, abe<Ueut,  and  aanclified  people  togethw. 
ID  one  body,  and  ao  shall  they  ever  be  with  the 
Lord.  WeD  might  the  primitive  disciples  be 
it  ad&at  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  the  fellow- 
ship, the  breaking  of  bread;  aud  in  prayers,  in 
obedience  lo  the  command  of  their  absent  Lord  I 

UN'IVERSALISM  AGAINST  ITSELF;  OB 


ByAijkXANDBi  IiAi.L,L(7d(a- 

ville,  OUo.  (Printed  for  the  anthor:  the  twen- 
ty-third (honsaud.) 

S«k  ia  the  title  of  a  book  of  4B0  pages,  doQjr 
8td,  (tomtyped,  and  published  is  Cinraimati, 
aad  of  which,  in  oou^iaratiiety  a  fbir  moatiirj 
tlieMann^  nmnberof  83^000  copies  have  beea 
sirid.  Thaaidbis,  whoisoDeofoorbnOren. 
is  ardoit^  engaged  in  pmnsting  the  tpilei  of 
primitive  Christianity.  During  the  Int  naDtt' 
we  have  received  five  hundred  copies  of  this 
pc^Hilar  work,  and  we  reeomnend  it  to  the  ik>- 
tice  *f  ill  «n  Madera,  but  e^miany  to  -Am* 
who  are  msettlcd  in  mind  with  reference  to  Vbi- 
sul^eots  on  which  onr  brother  elaborates. 


"  GentJc  reader- 
am  going  to  wcarj ; 
by  giving  yon  a  t 
apology;  and,  asfoi 
intnjducc  yon  to  tht 
you  read  fcr  yourse 

to  give  Ton,  and  (hal 

sett  the  fe\-or,  and 

justice,  to  read  the 

raamine  every  subje 

every  position  rigidly- 

critically — weigh  every  ai^rnnient  fairly — decide 

ei-eiT  point  iinpartitilly- — akd  act  npon  the  whole 

matter  honestly  -,    and  "'      "  '  " 

— and  if  yon  do 

danger  llrat  yon  ever  will. 


d  if  yon  are  abeliwel'in  I 
"at  doctrine  BWai 
n  it,  there  is  n< 


Chiroter  1— Ptwf.tettB  of  tlnrrendbmei-  . 
nmined,  fn^  5  to  1S4;  2-^C6mliRDf^  I 
Itari,  188  to  HO;  3— TheGttttralJoi^ioent^  [ 
171  to  233;  4  — Twenty-five  disani-t  ■rfea-  I 
menti  in  proof  of  the  conffiftonriityiilf  Eternal  I 
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Lite,  284  to  251 ;  5— Pprsonality  of  the  Devil, 
2Sa  to  B61 1  6  —  Fonrivtnrss  of  Bins,  26i  to 
tSi  ;  7 — CompTinclioua  of  ConBCience,  388  to 
301;  8— THtiraonyottlieHundredWitnesies, 
302  to  316 ;  U— A  DebstB  on  the  Forfectiwu 
and  Attriliutcaot  Deity,  3J7  to  423;  10— A 
brief  Eeview  of  the  Pro  dnii  Con.  424  to  405  ; 
Condnsion,  466  to  430. 

No  individual  ram  peruse  this  work  wilhont 
deriviugmuchinatniction  Iherefroin,  Theauthor 
haa  received  the  thaaks  snd  cuIc^cb  of  differ- 
ent denomiaations  in  the  United  States,  forthe 
publication  of  hia  able  work— to  the  views  en- 
tertoined  iu  aome  parts  of  whieh  country  it  is 
pecidiarly  adaptfil,  the  prineiplea  of  UnivermJ- 
iiHa  citenaively  prevailing  in  the  States. 

PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS'  AtMA- 
NACK  rOK  1840.     (3now,  London.) 

Tliis  annual  visitor,  which  enihodiea  matters 
of  great  iatercat,  calls  upon  Protestants  to  pn> 
pare  for  a  uoral  oonfict  with  great  and  power- 
ful antagonistic  priuciplcs.  It  rontdos  M 
pagts  of  doKly  printed  matter,  which,  in  nidi' 
tion.ts  the  regular  tables,  pncant  a  vait-aaauiit 
of  iuinmatioii,  highly  i^cregting  to  the  Non- 
ooufDoaitt.  OuT'Bpace  farbidaoito  givemore 
lliaa  a  few  bdef  eitrscts  :— 

CONaBESAIlONALtBtS. 

Thb  Union  'of  Conpro^flowl  Ghii«hm  and 
iMoiBtais  tbnmfjuiiit  EBglantl  mi  'VIelta  is 
fowij^  on  a  fuU  rocogBitioa  of  theii  own, 
iliitiaclivc  priucijila,  namely,  (he  scriptuisl 
right  of  every  separate  church  to  ina;  ' 
perfect  indqwudsnce  in  t^  goTtnimeni 
administration  of  its  own  particular  affairs.  The 
tJniou,  therefore,  docs  not  assume  legislativE 
authorif  jj  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  u  a  court  of 
appeal.  The  Union  consists  of  associations  of 
congregational  churches  ami  of  individual 
eburches  severally  adhering  to  the  Union, 
qualification  of  a  church  fur  memhership,  is 
cooneiion  with  an  association ;  or,  whe 
associationis  accessible,  recommendation  by  the 
three  ministcra  already  in  the  Union  reaidins 
ncarrst  to  the  a^qillcant  church.  Every  church 
conneded  with  the  Union  is  required  to 
an  annual  contribution  to  ita  funds ;  neglect  of 
which  for  two  successive  years  forfeits  mtiuber- 
ship.  Tho  tutors  of  the  theological  colleger  of 
Ibe  Independents,  and  the  officers  of  their  general 
public  sDcictiea,  beiog  members  of  Congic- 
gationaL  chiitcheB,  also  jnioistera  and  deacona 
in  (cllowship  with  churchfs  eligible  for  eon- 
neiion  with  the  Union,  may  became  persanal 
memben  of  the  Union  by  payment  of  an  aj 
snhaeription  of  not  less  Uian  five  shillinge. 

The  objects  coutonplatcd  in  the  tormalii 
this  Union,  are— 

1.  To  promote  Evangelical  religion  in 


xion  with  (he  Congregational  denomination 
B.  To  eidlivnt*  brotherly  nffpctiou  and  sinecn 
-operation  in  everjthing  relating  (o  the  in- 
.'Fats  of  the  associated  churches. 

3,  TDratabli^frulcmalcorrespoiidencewith 
Congrcgalioiial  churches,  and  other  bodies  of 
Christiana  throughout  the  world. 

4.  To  address  an  annua]  or  occasional  letter 
the  aaeoeiatcd  chiuvhca,  with  such  infonnatiou 

as  maybe  deemed  necessary. 

n.  To  obt«n  occarate  statistical  informi 
relntivc  to  the  Congregational  churches  through- 
it  the  kingdom  and  Cbe  worid. 

6.  To  inquire  into  tie  present  method  of 
collecting  funds  for  (be  erection  of  places  i' 
worship,  and  (o  consider  the  practibility  of  io 
troducing  any  improved  plan. 

7.  Toassist  bmnintMningandcnLiiging  the 
civil  rights  of  Protestant  I^saenlers, 


iraftbcin- 

eresae  or  decrease  during  IhB  yeai*  W. 
BAPriST  DEKOHniAVlbN, 
TTie  present  number  of  Baptist  churches  may 
be  stated  at  1911.  The  total  number  of 
ehnrchfs  reporting  their  state  to  Uie  Union, 
was  904  ;  and  the  result  of  the  returns  w 
follows  !— 

Increase.  Deecease, 

By  profession .  ,  4848 


Bylelte. 
By  rcstor 


..  1797 
,    749 


Bykttcr 

Withdrew  .„  , 
By  eicluaion  . 


1304 
733 
1526 


Total         i394  Total         6060 

Total  clear  increase  n  0C4  chiui.'hes,  1825 ; 
being  an  average  clear  increase  of  each  church, 
less  Than  one  and  a  half,  Fruin  the  list  of 
pppars  that  there  are  thirty-Eve 
itnining  together  987  churches, 
and  34,3G2  numbers,  being  bb  averse  i^  1 16 
members  in  each. 

Besides  the  regular  chapels  of  the  denomina- 
tion, there  areabout783  villagestations,  where 
preaching  and  other  religious  eierciseg  are 
statedly  conducted,  93,034  children  are  col- 
lected in  Sunday  schools,  and  receive  instruction 
from  11,648  teachers. 
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QUEBIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Cenebu-Biptists. 

Proni  thcminuteaorthe  Scvtoty-uinlb  sduubI 
Anodalion  of  the  New  Connctioa  of  G^iKrtJ 
BaptisU,  held  at  Boaton,  in  June.  1848,  it 
ippean  that  the  Dinnbcr  of  cburchca  iu  Ihe 
isaociatioii  is  1  :iU  -,  ttuleil  miuialrn,  about  1 1 R ; 
DccaaioD:iI  pn':ich(T3,  not  named.  The  total 
numbuTofmeinbcn  in  thtse  churches  i>  18.2H2  , 
beinjc  a  clear  incrvnw  since  the  jear  precnliug 
ofSjH.  Cbapela,  174:  preaching  statiom.  96 ; 
Snmlav  scholars,  npwanla  of  23.000 ;  Suodav- 
■chool  teachen.  opKards  of  40U0. 

WESLEYiN  MrTHODlSra. 

Total  number  of  mcmliers  under  the  cart 

oftheBritish  and  IriahCoiifcrcnceg..  459.431 
Laitjair 464,215 

4SG1 


Deduct  Iransfer  lo  the  CaDadiau  Coii- 


198? 
2B74 


Total  decrease  ...     

The  number  of  regularmioistcrs  and  preachers 
OD  trial,  and  those  who  arc  supemmucraiy  or 
snperannuated,  is  as  follows ; — 

In  Great  Britaio ,    ...    1195 

In  Ireland 163 

On  Foreign  Sladons     368 

Total  1726 
To  these  must  be  added,  as  a  chief  source  of 
BUpplj  for  a  vcrj  lai^e  portion  of  the  smaDet 
cbapels  and  preaching  stations,  about  la, 000 
"Loeal  Prcaeners,"  gratnitious  labourers, «  hose 
names  arc  published  in  the  "  Lists  of  appoint- 
ments" in  tbe  respective  circnits  iu  which  they 
reside.  About  30,000  of  (be  older  and  more 
eipericneed  members,  hll  various  offices,  as 
class  lenders,  prayer  kaders,  &c.  Xo  return  is 
made  of  Uajr  and  Sabbalh  Schools,  or  of  teachers 

Besides  the  above,  the  Minutes  report  a 
numbfa-  of  members  under  the  care  of  the 
^Vesleyau  Cuiiference  iu  Canada,  in  coaneiion 
with  the  British  Conference,  namely  23,843; 
and  the  nuiuber  of  mioisters  belonging  lo  the 
same,  177. 

Methodist  New  Coknexiox. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  members 
reported  at  the  Conference  in  W 47,  it  appi-ars 
that,  after  maldng  np  for  deatlia  and  removals. 
thereiifl3aclearinereaseof453;  of  these,  326 
had  been  added  inthe  English  circHils,  and  173 
in  Canada.  In  Ireland  there  bod  been  a  de- 
crease of  411  members. 

KuMBER  OF  Chapels.  —  The  number  of 
places  of  ivorabip  biiilt  aud  supported  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  Briti-h  Konconformist-s,  is 
asuuder:  — England,  10,729;  Wales,  2270; 
Scotland,  1989;  total,  lo,080. 

Al]  who  desire  to  render  themselves  more 
familiar  with  tbe  conteuls  of  the  Alitiauaek, 
may  do  so  for  the  small  som  of  three  pence. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 
Bath  Gate,  September,  1^48. 

Ql'EKI. — Is  the  felloH ship  meuliouetl  in  the 
Acts  of  the  -iposUes^.  48,  the  only  coliectiou 
which  the  New  Testament  authorises  the  ia- 
ciples  of  Christ  to  make  on  the  Brat  day  of  the 
week,  and  fcom  which  not  only  the  wants  of  the 
poor  arc  lo  be  supplied,  but  also  all  other  ne- 
ci'isary  e3i«nse3  connected  with  the  ehiurh  are 
to  be  paid— such  as  paling  for  bread  and  wine 
used  at  the  Lord's  table — the  labors  of  evange- 
lists— purdiasiug  bibles  and  tncts  for  dislri- 
bntion — rent  and  cleaning  of  the  meeting-honae, 
support  of  Sunday  schools,  ic.  ?  Or  ought 
there  not  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate  collec- 
tion for  each  of  these  necessary  objects  ?  It.M. 

Answer.— We  read  that  the  first  disciiJfs 
continoed  steadfast  in  the  apostles'  doclriue,  in 
the  fellowsbip  (contribution), in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers.  The  injunetiuD  of  an 
apostle  is  as  follows  : — "  Now,  as  I  couuuaDd- 
lA  the  congregation  in  Galatia,  so  do  you. 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one 
of  you  give  as  the  Lord  bath  prospered  him, 
putting  it  into  the  treaauij,"  1  Cor.  ivi.  1-2. 
We  arc  commanded  to  "  do  good  to  all  men, 
especially  to  the  household  of  tiilh."  Perso- 
nally we  arc  advocates  of  one  feUowship,  or 
collection  on  the  first  d^  of  the  week,  and  oulj 
one.  Iliis  is  to  supply  all  the  uecessitiea  of  the 
church  collectively  in  which  it  is  made ;  and 
if  tbe  rich  and  poor  would  all  be  obedient,  and 
voluutnrily  devote  of  thdr  substance  as  the 
Lord  had  prospered  them,  there  would  be, 
moat  chnrches,  more  than  sufficient  tj>  ml 
every  demand.  But  should  a  aiater  church 
require  aid  from  her  brethren,  or  should  un- 
believers, by  reason  of  famine,  He,  be  sufFeiing 
from  want— we  would,  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  of  duty,  advocate  ealling  the  church  ti^cther 
some  evening  iu  the  week,  to  make  a  sperial 
coliectiou  for  that  temporary  and  occsisional  de- 
maud.  If  one  a[u;h  meeting  be  not  sufficient^ 
it  coidd  be  easily  repeated  at  auy  subscqaeat 
time.  If  the  New  Testament  point  out  a  better 
and  less  objectionable  plan  of  B  church  dis- 
charging her  obligation  to  society,  perhaps  some 
brother  will  present  it  for  onr  consideration  and 
adoption,  if  needtiill. 

Buckingham,  September,  1848. 

Please  answer  the  tolloning  qneiy — How 
does  the  Spirit  hetp  our  infirmities,  as  spoken 
ofiu  Horn.  viii.  26?  T.  H. 

Kottiiigbam,  September,  25. 

In  what  way  can  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  be 
said  to  intercede  for  the  saints,  with  groaniags 
which  cannot  be  uttered?  Rom.  viii.  28.  W.  S. 

Answer.  —  These  queries,  originating  with 
Ino  different  i«rlie3,  but  refening  to  the  same 
subject,  are,  of  course,  placed  together.  By  the 
tei-m  iniirmifies,  we  unilersland  bodily  neak- 
nesses,  and  nothing  more,     TTie  sufferings  of 
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ihia  prt-aciil  time  SI'S  not  worth)'  (o  he  rompared 
with  the  glorv  that  shall  be  revealed  in  our  gto- 
Hlied  body.  \\e  phrase  Hoi;  Spirit  is  not  in 
tlie  tett ;  nor  do  we  think  the  npostle  hud  in 
his  mind  an;  each  incangruit;  as  19  appareatio 
the  pasBuge  wiiieh  reprcscuta  tliat  divine  sgLoit 
mailing  interceaaion  with  groanings  which  cm- 
oat  be  uttered.  Then,  again,  if  there  he  two 
inf erveasors  between  God  aiii  man,  one  mnat  be 
in  heaven,  and  theothiT  in  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
ciple. The  Spirit  inmaniuav  makeinteroession 
with  Gud  in  sigha  and  teua  which  cannot  be 
fully  csprcsaed  in  words ;  but  the  Saviour,  who 
searches  the  heiirt,  knows  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  and.  nceordinj^  to  the  will  of  Ood, 
mokcth  iatcrccsBiuu  fur  the  saints : 


For  (he  cdiflvation  of  one  new  suhacrlbeis, 
may  probably  repeat,  in  our  neit  nnmber,  the 
remarks  published  in  1S37,  from  the  pen  of 
Brother  Campbell,  on  tbis  subject,  comme 
with  the  18th  verse  of  the  chapter.  Want  o"f 
space  alone  forb'dsita  iutroduction  atthistimf 
(See  Christian  Mcssci^r,  vol.  i.  page  270,  old 
scriea.)  J.  W,  " 

Bulwell,  October,  1848. 

Docs  a  Sunday  school,  ao  named,  coDstiti: 

.-iny  part  of  the  liurch  of  Christ  ?    If  not,  ia 

right  to  appropriate  n  fellowship  of  the  sain 

for  its  support  i'  J.  R. 

Answee.  —  There  remaina  much  to  he  said, 
especially  lo  our  own  brethren,  regarding  " 
day  scbools,  the  paiticiilars  of  which  we  a 
eul«r  upon  attbeprescnttime.  Formanyyean 
past  we  have  been  unable  lo  discover  the  pro- 
priety of  a  fether  of  a  large,  or  even  of  a  small 
family,  leaving  his  wife  and  children,  ou  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  to  spend  his  time  in  one 
of  these  popnlar  seminaries,  particularly  if  be 
have  but  little  leisure  during  the  week  for  tba 
improvementof  himself  and  his  household.  His 
first  obligation  is  at  home.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  man  who  bicwes,  or  wateni  others,  shall 
himself  be  blessed,  if  he  neglect  his  own  hmily 
-lends,  while  making  an  attempt  to  bless 
othere.  It  is  said  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Mthful,  "  I  know  him,  that  he  will  cnnmand 
children  and  his  honsebold  after  him ;  and 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  aud  judgment,  that  the  Lord  may  bring 
Abraham  that  which  he  batb  spoken  of 
:bat  all  the  nations  of  th  eeorth  shall  be 
blessed  in  him."  But  the  ing;ury  is,  do  Sunday 
schools  form  any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ? 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative— that  they 
do  not  form  any  sneh  part.  But  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  Sunday 
school  in  eoiinecUon  with  the  chnrcb.  We  are 
commandc^d  to  dogoodto  all  meo^  yetallmen 
do  not  form  part  of  the  church  of  Christ  an; 


day,  notwithstanding  it  is  an  iicknowledged  Eaet 
that  they  have  not  realized  the  eipectations  of 
their  benevolent  supporters,  in  reforming  the 
state  of  Bociet;.  We  hopeto  see  the  da;  when, 
whatever  others  may  do,  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
if  the;  must  hare  sebools  on  the  first  da;  of 
the  week,  will  coUect  together,  in  separate 
classes,  the  young  from  t^  to  sii(«en  years  of 
age,  under  the  tuition  of  intelligent  hrotbera 
and  sisters  of  the  chnreh.  Perhapa  it  was  for 
some  sneh  purpose  as  this,  that  so  many  elders 
were  ordained  in  evety  cbnrcb,  when  eompclfnt 
to  teach  others — thosewellacqnainted with  the 
history,  facts,  teslimony,  and  inoralily  of  the 
Bible.  Sneh  a  conrso  would  enable  the  clinreh 
to  impress  the  young  and  lendtr  mind  with  the 
onl;  work  contuning  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  ever;  one  that  believes.  In  this 
wa;  much  good  might  be  done,  anil  many  saved 
from  the  snores  and  pollutions  of  (his  guilty 
world.  As  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  detotiug 
two  or  three  tours  of  their  time  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  in  learbing  childreu  the  alphalint 
— when  it  can  be  done  eii  days  in  the  week,  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
country,  for  Id.  or  2d. —  appears  lo  ws  little 
better  than  a  waste  of  time.  We  cannot,  bon 
ever,  pursue  the  sabjeot  further  liis  month. 

J.W. 

The  following,  being  unanswered,  arc  open 
to  the  brethren  to  forviard  replies  : 

"  Is  there  not  much  good  done  amongst  tbo 
poor  by  what  are  designated  "  Dorcas  Socie- 
ties?"— and  ought  there  not  to  he  something  of 
the  kind  connected  with  ever;  congrcgatian  of 

FAMlLr  WORSHIP  &  GOraHNMEST. 

Duar  Sir— In  rcaJiug  the  article  on  "Fomil; 
Worship  and  Government,"  in  yonr  valuable 
periodical,  the  following  questiona  were  sugg 
eil  to  my  mind  :— 

1.  Where  is  tie  Scripture  (i.  e.  New  Testa- 
ment) command  for  "  family  worship,"  if  it  ho 
a  DUTi'  ?  Or  where  is  the  Scripture  precedent, 
if  it  be  a  matter  of  exfeoienci  ? 

3.  Some  persons  lay  that  the  morning  and 
evening  sacnficB  of  the  Lesites,  was  the  type  of 
Christian  lamil;  worship ;  if  so.  where  is  the 
--titype? 

3,  If  family  worship  he  either  a  matter  of 

ty  or  cipcdienc;  —  as  the  Chrialian  wife  is, 

t}ie  New  Dispensation,  the  etgnal  of  tho  hus- 
band (in  the  biiiil;,  though  not  in  the  church) 
— is  she  not  the  repreeeulative  of  the  husband, 
and  as  such,  the  person  sppoinled  to  lead  the 
famil;  worship  iu  his  absence  ? 

4r.  Some  persons  say,  that  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Jew,  in  the  absence  or  death  of  the  fa- 
ther, was  the  representative  of  the  Jewish  fa- 
mily, so  the  eldest  son,  if  In  a  Christian  family, 
is  the  repreaentative  of  the  family  likewise.  Is 
not  Uiat  an  imtionol  opinion,  i*.  under  the 
Chiiilun  diapenantiDii.  the  eldest  son  has  no 
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Ihe  jnnior  mrmhrn  of  the  fk- 
u  actuallj'iii  nibjectioD  to  the  mother 
uweUai  the  father? 

Aa  the  tricnd  nho  icDt  the  article  an  Tuiiily 
Honhip  ia  a  reader  of  the  Hwhinger,  he  would, 
probahl;.  lend  the  number  coDtaimng  thn« 
quettioiia  to  the  nriler  of  that  article,  and  the; 
will  Yer/  likelj'  call  forth  a  sstiafactoiy  anawer. 
one  nay  or  tjic  other.  The  mention  of  thcac 
(jOHtioas,  would  grcall;  oblige, 

A  Ckriktian  BicniEB. 
To  the  Kdilor  of  the  llarbingpr. 
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XEBtMSTLE-ON -TlSF..  OCIOBEE  25,  1848. 
^Our  iufanl  commniJt}  at  llowdcn  euntiiiues 
to  increase.  On  Thursday,  October  12,  alter 
liroclimation,  two  men  rose  and  confi'«sod  the 
Sou  of  (Sod,  avoiving  their  purpose  of  wtUking 
in  obedience  to  ]iii  commands;  and  caily  neit 
momin)c  the)'  were  both  baptized  into  CbrUt 
lam  ha|>ti}'  to  slate  (hat  onr  audience  ait/i  in. 
ereaacs;  indeed,  were  it  poBsibletohealoK  con- 
tiuued  labour  on  thia  locality,  I  have  liUle  doubt 
of  a  rich  harvest.  To  mo  it  has  bccu  a  aonrcc 
oti^TBal  eneoimtgement.andof  continued  grati- 
tude to  our  Soverdjcn  Lord.  As  may  he  an- 
tieiiiated  their  knowledge  is  very  limited,  but 
their  desinr  for  progrebb  is  pleasiniity  evident, 
and  their  diapoaition  to  uac  what  they  do  uoa- 
arss.  Von  perceive  that  I  am  at  prcseut  hiW- 
ing  in  the  viciuity  of  Gatealu^  the  Neweaslle 
ehurch  having  rented  a  Primitive  llethodist 
rhapel  for  a  few  weeks.  As  I  pass  lu  and  tro, 
I  am  more  than  ever  impreaacd  with  the  awful 
condition  of  the  world  and  the  church,  "  Viae 
unto  them  that  laugh  non,"  eaid  our  hlesacd 
Lord.  ID  a  day  of  religious  lawlcaanesa  and  hy- 
pocrisy, remarlmbly  typical  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  Ja  it  not  moumfully  true  that  there 
is  more  of  the  spirit  of  carnal  mirth,  than  of 
sympathy  w  ilh  the  Man  of  Sorrows—  more  of 
the  spirit  of  commerce,  of  accumulating  earthly 
treasure,  than  of  the  apirit  of  him  to  whom  it 
was  iiiorG  blesaeil  to  give  than  to  recdre  ;  or  ol 
him  who  had  "continual  aorrow  and  heaviness 
of  heart  for  his  brethren  aceordiiiK  tothcAeah." 
To  eurround  themselves  with  the  comforts  and 
lusnries  of  life —  to  "  dwell  in  ceiled  honsea, 
while  the  temple  of  the  Lard  Uy  waste,"  was 
a  crime  which  eicited  the  holy  indignation  ol 
Ihe  God  of  Israel,  Alas  I  alas  I  amid  the  drso- 
Ifltiona  of  the  Christian  temple,  who  shall  ctum 
esetiiption  from  guilt  P-  I  often  feel  as  though 
our  people  hare  acted  prematurely  in  crying  i" 
form. — Yours  in  the  hope  of  better  days, 

W.   MACDOt;BALE. 


-While  there  ia 
joicing  iu  the  prcacnee  of  the  angels  of  God  ol 
one  sinner  saved,  so  there  should  be  by  the 
saints  on  earth.  Melp  us,then,  to  rejoiceinthe 
Loid,  thai  another  has  been  added  to  onr  Uttte 


company,  having  been  traoalatcd  oat  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
'ear  Son,  The  sister  referred  to  went  with  us 
I  Wigao,  and  beard  yon  apeak  in  the  evening ; 
he  was  alain  by  the  power  of  the  truth,  and 
rould  have  made  her  confession  that  evening, 
but  there  was  not  opportunity.  However,  she 
did  so  shortly  after,  and  on  the  2oib  instant 
aa  buried  in  a  grave  of  water,  to  rise  nith  her 
ord  to  newness  of  life.  The  individual  w 
named  to  you,  also  eame  to  see  us  at  Leigh ; 
B  has  been  a  Jlonnon  o  or  fi  years,  having 
isited  Navoo,and  had  personal  interviews  with 
Joseph  Smith.  After  thoroughly  eiamining  and 
investigating  the  claitus  of  Mormouiam,  both  aa 
to  its  principlea  and  o|>etation,  he  rmounrcd  it 
as  a  complete  system  of  iniquity  and  delusion. 
The  book  of  Mormon  ia  a  craft  invented  to  get 
toney,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  ia  all 
deception.  He  approved  of  our  order,  teadi- 
ing,  &c.  bol  is  toomach  bewildeied  with  spirit- 
u^sm  to  receive  and  practice  the  simple  truth. 
May  we  learn'  of  Christ,  and  piaetiee  what  *'- 
know,  that  we  may  come  np  to  the  measure  o 
the  fulness  of  Christ.^Your  brother  iu  Christ, 


Wii. 
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Rjirisu.iNF,BciiRi:ooo,  De: 
Wales,  Xov.  B.— .Since  I  wrote  to  . 
Tie  have  received  into  the  ehnrch  of  Christ,  3 
from  the  BaptisU,  1  from  the  Methodists,  1 
from  the  Indepcndcitls,  and  1  &om  the  Free 
Thinkers.  Uur  meeting-house  is  well  atte  '  ' 
We  number  now  24  brethren,  and  22  si 
all  in  love  and  uulod.  We  have  also  baptized 
2  to  the  church  at  Ce6i  Mawr,  and  also  1  &on 
the  Baptists.  EDnAin  Clakke. 

WiGAS.  NovEMBEB  19.  —  Brother  Henry 
Perkins  and  myself  madt 
visit  a  brother  and  sister  who  left  this  town 
some  sii  or  eight  months  ago,  fur  the  benefit  of 
their  beahh ;  they  are  greatly  improved,  and  I 
believe  are  now  spending  their  strength  to  pro- 
mote the  cauBC  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  The 
phiee  of  their  abode  U  called  Whittle  Hills,  or 
New  Southport,  which  is  11  miles  from  Wigan, 
e  from  Preston,  and  about  8  or  9  from  South- 
port.  There  is  a  useful  arrangement  of  baths, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  yeu-  or  two  it  is  likely  t<: 
become  a  popular  visiting  place.  We  arrived 
there  about  hnlf-pDEt  ten,  and  spoke  to  the  pco- 
jie  iu  the  open  air;  in  the  aftemoon,  we  m  " 
for  the  purpose  of  estabhahing  a  Chiiati 
church.  An  individual  present  with  whom  onr 
brother  had  been  acijiiaiuted  si 
to  join  iu  worship  with  na :  he  sud  he  had  bei-n 
baptiied  eight  years  ago  by  the  "  latter-day 
aainls,"  who  afterwards  urged  upon  him  the 
book  of  Moramn,  and  several  other  things,  to 
which  he  objected ;  as  long  as  they  held  to  the 
llible  he  would  go  Kith  them,  but  no  ^irther — 
ao  be  left  them.  He  eipressed  a  deaire  to  fol- 
low  the  teaching  of  Jeans  and  his  apostles.  We 
had  a  most  solemn  and  refreahiog  meeting. 
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moit  of  the  hearers  beiug  in  teara.    After  at- 
tciiding  to  the  aposdes'  doctrine,  the  fellowship, 
the  bri^i^  of  bread,  and  the  pra;fcrB,five 
made  the  good  eanfeasioD,  and  desiTcd  i- 
baptized.    Brother  PerkiDB  baptized  them 
Christ,  for  the  rentiesioa  of  all  their  past  t 
and  thej  went  on  their  way  rqoidng.     Two  of 
them  iuiA  been  connected  nith  Che  'Weslejan 
Methodigta,  and  the  other  three  had  not  pre- 
vionaly  made  any  profession  of  religion,— Yours 
in  love,  T.  Coop, 

Banff,  Nov.  IS,— I  am  rery  gUd  that  the 
meeting  at  Gla^iv  went  off  well,  and  that  good 
nill  be  done  by  the  resdatione  come  to  by  the 
brethren.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  meet- 
ii^  of  the  north  diatrict,  inelnding  Aberdeen, 
Frazersburgh,  Tmriff,  Pitsligo,  and  Banff,  eon- 
vencd  at  Pitgair,  aboat  six  miies  from  Banff, 
which  was  more  central.    The  meeting  was  a 

Cd  one,  great  harmony  prevailii^  among  the 
thrcn,  who  seemed  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
important  position  we  occu])y,  ai  the  living 
among  the  dead.  We  were  unanioioua  in  coming 
to  the  reiriation,  that  ns  there  was  great  need 
'r  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  brethren  in 
a  district,  we  would  unite  together,  aieisCing 
and  encouraging  one  another  in  the  good  work, 
of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  salvation  among 
our  fellow-men.  We  ^pointed  a  committee  of 
four,  to  consult  and  correapond  with  the  com- 
mitte  at  Nottingham,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  Brother  Morrison,  of  MUI  Craigaton,  who 
iaSecretaty  to  the  Committee,  Wewilldowhat 
we  can  for  the  Harbinger,  We  are  standing  still 
at  present,  but  I  have  no  doubt  ifwe  could  have 
a  few  week's  labour  of  an  efficient  evangelist, 
mnch  good  might  be  done.  The  impression 
made  by  Brother  Campbell  is  still  alive,  and  uill 
result,  I  trust,  in  maturity,  salvation,  and  joy, 
A,  Cahekon. 

Richmond,  (U.  S.)  Oct.  24— Dear  Sister: 
Your  welcome  letter  came  to  hand  about  twenty 
days  after  its  date,  and  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
I  am  now  writing  to  my  Brother  George,  and 
shall  mail  yours  with  hia,  I  have  been  think- 
ing that  perhaps  you  would  attend  the  Co-ope- 
ration  meeting  in  Scotland,  I  fear  the  result 
of  that  meeting,  because  of  the  ill-temper  and 
conceit  of  many  of  our  people.  These  meetings 
are  sadly  misnamed,  'they  are  rather  distrac- 
tion than  co-operation  meetings.  Instead  of 
uniting  lo  work  together,  they  nnite  tn  talk 
against  each  other,  and  then  go  home  lo  oppose 
each  other  with  all  their  might.  I  pray  that 
this  may  not  be  the  misfortune  of  the  meeting 
in  Scotia.  I  hope  they  had  great  irtaca  and 
concert  of  action.  Many  have  been  added  to 
theLord  in  Virginia  this  simuner.  I  was  at  a 
meeting  two  weeks  ago,  when  twenty-three  were 
immersed ;  and  in  Oie  same  week  I  immersed 
five  at  another  meeting.  At  another  place,  forty 
miles  off,  forty  were  added  in  one  week,  about 
a  month  ago.     I  have  given  the  Richmond 
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church  notice  that.l  cannot  be  fheic  evangelist 
for  1849.  I  shall  probably  travel  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  which  I  much  prefer  to  being  station- 
ary; I  have  been  here  eleven  years,  which  is 
Suite  hjng  enough.  I  may  go  to  New  York, ' 
ut  at  present  am  not  sure.  The  good  Lord, 
who  has  kindly  watched  over  me  all  my  life 
long,  will,  I  trust,  make  the  way  before  me, 
BO  fliat  I  shall  still  be  useful  in  the^world. 
J.  Henshau,. 


OBITUABT. 

Hu»DEBSFIELD,    NoVEMBEB  8. — The  Voic* 

of  lamentation  has'once  more  been  heard  in  the 
midst  of  us.  Our  beloved  Sister  Howorth,  ei 

mable  for  domestic  graces  and  Christian  virti , 

has  been  suddenly  removed  into  the  spirit  land. 
She  has  left  a  number  of  sweet  young  children, 
for  ever  destitute  of  that  sanctified  solace  —  a 
mother's  love  —  though  still  with  the  consola- 
tion remaining  which  they  may  feel  now,  and 
nnderatand  afterwards,  that  they  have  one  Fa- 
ther upon  earth,  and  another  in  heaven. 

Our  sister  was  deKvered  of  a  daughter  on  the 
l*th  of  OctobiT,  and  the  promise  of  reet 
was  bright  tor  a  few  days.  But,  alas  !,inl 
mation  began,  severe  and  rapid  in  its  ravages. 
She  expired  on  the  21st,  and  was  buried  on  the 
23rd,  embalmed — not  with  spices— but  with  the 
tears  and  sadness  of  those  who  were  drawn  to- 
wards her  by  the  meekness  of  her  spirit,  and 
the  purity  of  her  walk. 

We  are  hsppyto  state  that  her  confidence  m 
God  was  unshaken,  and  her  hope~of  eternal  life, 
through  a  risen  Saviour,  iUummated  the  iace  of 
the  angel  of  death. 

We  may  well  say,  with  the  ancient  Hebrew 
monarch,  when'spared  a  little  longer —  "  The 
grave  cannot  praise  thee ;  death  cannot  cele- 
brate thee ;  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  can- 
not  hope  for  thy  truth  :  the  living,  lie  living, 
he  shall  praise  Ihee  as  I  do  this  day.  The  fa- 
ther  lo  the  children  shall  make  known  thy 
Imth." 

Yea,  we  respond  io  this  moving  appeal  I  It 
strikes  the  proper  chords.  The  living!  the 
living  I  are  called  with  double  emphasis  to  be 
alive  in  earnest — -to  live  as  the  heirs  of  eternity 
and  Qoi  may  be  eipecled  to  live.  O  Ihou,  who 
hast  been  the  refiige  of  thy  people  in  all  gene- 
rations, help  ua  to  hve  the  life  of  faith  in  thy 
dear  Son ;  anil  bring  us  at  last  to  thy  kingdon 

'  glory,  by  our  lord  Jesus  Christ. 

G.  G. 


CONCLrOING  KGMAKKS, 


t  number  of  the 


In  eoncluding't 
Hasbinoeb,  which  te 
is  (he  twelfth  of  our  humble  endeavours  to  per- 
suade men  ta  embrace  the  principles  and  prac- 
ot  Primitive  Christianity,  we  may,  with 
propriety  take  a  glance  at  the  past,  the  present. 


CONCLUDING  RRMARKS. 
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uid  Ihe  Future  prmpcrU  of  Ihii  generation. 

ThF  year  1H48,  xilh  aU  Us  busy  erFues  — 
m»rrcUon»  and  evtntful  orciirrencf*.  foreign 
»aA  duijip^tip.  publir  and  private — will  mod  h* 
lingled  nilh  those  of  the  antedituvian  s^,  not 
I  be  reealled  Qotil  the  dij  of  finaJ  retribntian 
breaks  in  upon  the  attention  of  a  iluiubcring 
sod  guiltj  Horld. 

It  wu  ant ici listed  b}'thewwatidgoodinthe 
kiDgdom  of  Obrisl,  IuD);  i^o,  that  tbe  middle  of 
the  nineteeuth  centur}'  nould  be  fraught  with 
rerolutioDS  and  chajijres,  uuheard  of  and  impart 
ralelled,  throughout  the  eiiiliied  kotU.  So  it 
has  eome  (o  pass.  The  proKress  of  theiw  revo- 
lutions, both  moral  and  political,  *ithin  the 
last  few  years,  but  more  espeeitUy  during  the 
'  at  twelve  moDths,  has  been  eitenslve,  rapid, 
id  surprising,  beyond  all  calculation, 
"  "  coming  events  caal  their  shadows 


before 


d  great! 


IS  have 


be  accomplished 

these,  by  the  arrangement  of  Divine  Providencp, 

are  to  be  brought  lo  per&xtion  by  the  agency 

"'  Our  intention  is,  Ihcrefwe,  still  to 

le  hiinible  part  in  carrying  forward  the 
conflict  of  renovatioii  and  reform. 

To  be  associated  with  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual, rather  than  with  the  physical  and  political 
rmcnti  in  society,  is  our  Bied  detcmiina- 
The  former  will  move  on,  and  the  latter 
at  stand  still.  Every  man  in  his  own  order. 
Happiness  ia  the  chief  good — the  supreme  de- 
sire of  all.  But  this  heavenly  boon  can  only 
be  resliied  by  imparting  happiness  and  comfort 
lo  others.  Hence  if,  from  iove  of  the  tmlh, 
He  water  others,  the  blessing  of  [cace  is  by  tbis 
means  assnredly  sncured  to  onrselves.  Who, 
then,  pmposea  to  be  acMsh,  indolent,  or  luke- 
warm, in  the  midst  of  the  struj^les  and  groans 
of  a  miserable  and  dying  world  f 

In  reviewing  the  contents  of  the  rolome 
which  is  now  closed,  we  see  much  that  is  cal- 
culated, in  fntnrc  days,  to  instruct  and  edi^ 
the  candid  inquirer  after  truth  and  good  order, 
and,  by  repeated  perusal  of  which,  the  essays, 
in  their  intrinsic  value  and  importance  to  so- 
ciety, will  rise  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers. 

An  eipreeaioo  of  gratitude  is  due  to  all  our 
friends,  contributors  and  patrons —  more  espe* 
eially  tor  their  promise  of  continued  support 
lod  co-operation,  which  we  hape,dul;  (o  appre- 
ciate and  reciprocate. 

In  the  ensuing  volume,  commencing  nitb 
January  1st,  1S49,  we  ho|>e  to  be'punctual  and 
peisevering ;  and  to  preserve  a  adcct,  metho- 
dical, interesting,  and  acceptable  arrangement, 
lo  its  completion. 

We  have  this  month  presented  IB  pages  of  a 
new  and  modern  type,  purchased  entirely  for  the 
HiKBiNOEB;  so  that,  although  wc  are  uinGned 
U)  a  particular  weight  of  paper  by  the  Post 
Office  authorities,  yet  an  eitra  quantity  of  small 
type,  equal  to  several  pages  of  matter,  can  always 
be  employed.  And  now,  all  that  ia  required  to 
give  UB  atabiUty  and  spirit  in  rainying  forward 


in  this  [^  of  the  world,  the  diffusion  of  that 
pure  truth  which  has  made  such  rapid  advances 
in  the  lulled  Slates— is  an  increase  of  circula* 
tion.  This  we  hope  t«  realize  at  the  commcnee- 
ment  of  the  forthcoming  volume, 

J.  W. 

NEVER  DESPAIR. 
This  motto  I  give  to  the  young  and  the  old. 
More  pnfious  by  far  than  a  treasure  at  gold ; 
'Twill  prove  to  its  owner  a  talisman  rare. 
More  potent  than  magic — ^'lia  '*  never  despair!" 
No!  "never  despair,"  nhatso'er  be  thy  lot. 
Though  Fortune's  gay  sunshine  illumine  it  not; 
.Midsitgloom.anddespttc  its  dark  burden  of  care. 
If  thon  canst  not  be  cheerful,  yet  "neverdespair." 


And  the  mud  billows  leap  tike  wild  beasts  from 
To  mate  turn  their  prey  if  he  yield  to  despair  ! 


Thou  too  art  a  saQor,  and  Time  is  (he  sea, 
And  Life  the  frail  vessel  that  upholdelh  thee  ; 
Fierce  storms  of  misfortune  will  fall  to  thy  share, 
But,  like  thy  brave  prototype,  "never  despair!" 
Let  not  the  wild  tempest  thy  spirit  affii^t ; 
Shrink  not  from  the  st«rm.  though  it  eome  in  its 

Be  watchtul— be  ready — for  shipwreck  prepare ; 
Keepaneyeonthelife-boat,  but"  never  despair  I" 

WbbLEt's  LiBEBALIlY. — Perhaps  no  Eng- 
lishman, since  the  days  of  Barnard  Gilpin,  has 
given  so  much  away  as  did  John  Wesley,  When 
his  income  was  thirty  pounds  a  year,  he  lived 
DO  twenty  -eight  and  saved  (wopoimds  Ibr  charity , 
Next  year  he  had  siity  pounds,  and  stUl  living 
on  twenty-eight  he  had  S2  to  spend.  A  fourth 
yearraisedhisincometoone  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  steadfast  to  his  plan,  the  poor  got 
£92.  IntheyearI77a,theAocountant-GencrBl 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Eicise  Order  for  a  re- 
lumofplate.  "RevSir;  as  lie  commissionere 
cannot  doubt  but  you  have  plate,  for  which  you 
have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  entry,"  (tc.  to 
which  he  wrote  this  memorable  answer — "  Sir, 
1  have  two  silver  tea  spoons  at  London  and  two 
at  Criatol.  ITiis  is  all  (he  plate  which  1  havt 
at  present;  and  I  stall  not  buy  any  more  while 
so  many  around  me  wautbrcaii."— J.  WeSLET. 

TliDled  by  Rdmond  lleD>l>,  it  hii  Office.  No.  t, 
SDuIb-pinde  inibeBSTiahcfSaiBt  Peter,  Notting- 
fauD,  mad  pnbliibed  by  tbn  Fropietor,  JAHES 
WitLLIS.  of  Paik-temcis,  at  Kd.  It,  PeckJaiw, 
ia  (he  uid  Puiib.— KtU^,  Dec.  1,  1848. 
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